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}m  ««  Otaill*iO«o«  oTUm  DlMrlot  Coiurt  of  Um  United  Stotot,  in  and  for  tbo  8 
Uatikt  of  Mew  York. 


TO 


HON.   JOHN    A.    CAMPBELL, 

OF 


My  Dsar  Sir- 
It  wiQ  not  fall  witliin  your  official  province  to  eonaider 
the  case  of  the  Bobobr  Bkaqlbs  adi.  Tub  Statb  ;  bat  70a 
will  Boflbr  me  to  become  the  client  of  friendship,  entreating  ab 
fiiYorable  a  judgment,  upon  the  reported  case  before  70a,  as  i^ 
connstent  with  critical  justice  and  the  rights  of  Literature. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

W.  OlLMORB  SlMHUf. 

WooDLAims,  8.  C 
Oektber  1,  185i 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


"  BiCHABD  HuRDis"  was  held  to  be  objectionable  by  many, 
if  I  may  believe  the  language  of  the  press,  as  too  stern,  gloomy 
and  even  savage  of  character.  I  know  not  how  this  may  be, 
bat  I  know  that  it  was  truthful,  and  drawn  from  the  life.  The 
story  wLich  succeeds,  and  which,  in  respect  to  the  general  mn- 
teriel,  is  its  proper  sequel,  may  be  held  censurable  as  in  the 
odier  extreme.  But  it  is  no  less  truthful.  The  history  upon 
which  it  is  founded,  is  beyond  question,  and  I  can  confidently 
affirm  that  all  the  leading  characters  are  drawn  firom  the  life. 
Even  my  actor,  absurd  as  such  a  character  may  seem,  emana- 
ting from  the  wild  woods  of  Mississippi,  is  no  less  real  as  a  per- 
sonage than  any  of  the  rest  The  levity  is  his.  not  mine.  I 
can  no  more  annwer  for  his  absurdities  than  I  can  excuse  the 
gravity  of  the  preceding  work.  Let  the  extremes  neutralize 
each  other.  I  am  very  sure  that  the  anomalies  and  contradic- 
tions are  none  of  mine.  Nature  has  her  sports,  no  less  than 
Art,  and  it  is  in  her  extravagancies  that  Art  must  find  her  justi- 
fication* 
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'Ikftvagol 


A,  «0i4  %9  at  %i  t9m  htt%  in  mine  ini^ 
To  Me  the  oomedj;  end  ]«ngh  and  ebue|[ 
At  the  Tftriety  and  throng  of  hnroor^ 
And  dfopoeitione  thmt  eome  Joetting  in 
Aad  ool*^— Bbt  tenov*— -I%«  IftmJIm, 

Tub  little  town  of  RajTmo^d*  in  tbe  8ti^t^  of  Kii«ipi^Ju  wu 
m  U^e  vtmpst  commotion,  Conit-d^  wm^  at  bmid*  and  nothing 
was  to  be  heasi  but  the  hum  of  pr^pi^raHon  far  that  moit  ini* 
portant  of  afl  daja  in,  the  hiatoij  of  a  conntyj-Yillage — that  of 
genial  muster  alone  e?ccepted^  Stcange  £Rces  and  ^enge 
di^aaes  began  to  show  themaelTea  in  the  main  street;  lawyera 
▼ere  entering  fr^m  all  quarters — "saddlebag"  and  "splkj'* 
iavyera — men  vho  cumbjeur  fluemselvea  with  no  weight  of  law, 
anleas  U  ca^be  contajiQed  ii^  modetately-aiaed  beada>  oi;  ytjmp 
»  saddle-bag»  of  equally  moderate  dimeuiiona*  Paoading 
iheri^'s  oKcen  biBga^  to  diow  their  hands  «gsin*  aft^  a^teft  o« 
twenty  day#'  ^bsum^  in  the  snrroni^g  eountiy*  wbare  they 
had  gone  to  th^  great  annoyance  of  simple  farmia^rs^  who  con* 
tract  large  debts  to  the  shop-keeper  on  the  strei^h  of  crops 
jel  to  be  plantedt  which  are  thua  wasted  on  changeable  silks 
tag  the  spouse*  and  whistle-handled  whipa  for  «  Young  Hopeful'* 
the  ocJy  son  and  heir  to  possessions,  whicfa»  in  uq  long  time»wi]} 
be  heard  best  of  under  the  auctioneer's  luunmcr.    The  popu* 
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lation  of  the  village  was  increasing  rapidly ;  and  what  with  the 
sharp  militia  colonel,  in  his  new  box  coat,  squab  white  hat, 
trim  collar  and  high-heeled  boots,  seeking  to  find  favor  in  the 
regiment  against  the  next  election  for  supplying  the  brigadier's 
vacancy ;  the  swaggering  planter  to  whom  certain  disquieting 
hints  of  foreclosure  have  been  given,  which  he  can  evade  no 
longer,  and  whieh  h(B  must  settle  as  he  may ;  the  slashing  over- 
seer, prime  for  cockfight -or  quarter-race,  and  not  unwilling  to 
try  his  own  prowess  upon  his  neighbor,  should  occasion  serve 
and  all  other  sports  fail ;  the  pleading  and  impleaded,  prosecu- 
tor and  prosecuted,  witnesses  and  victims — Raymond  never 
promised  more  than  at  present  to  swell  beyond  all  reasonable 
boundaries,  and  make  a  noise  in  the  little  world  round  it. 

Court-day  is  a  day  to  remember  in  the  West,  either  for  the 
parts  witne^ed  or  the  parts  taken  in  the  various  performances ; 
and  whether  the  party  be  the  loser  of  an  eye  or  ear,  or  has 
merely  helped  another  to  the  loss  of  both,  the  case  is  still 
the  same ;  the  event  is  not  usually  forgotten. 

The  inference  was  fair  that  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of 
this  sort  of  prime  brutality  performed  at  the  present  time. 
Among  the  crowd  might  be  seen  certain  men  who  had  already 
distinguished  themselves  after  this  manner,  and  who  strutted 
and  swaggered  from  pillar  to  post,  as  if  conscious  that  the  eyes 
of  many  were  upon  them,  either  in  scorn  or  admiration.  No- 
toriety is  a  sort  of  fkme  which  the  vulgar  mind  essentially 
enjoys  beyond  any  other ;  and  we  are  continually  reminded, 
while  among  the  crowd,  of  the  feUow  in  the  play,  who  says 
he  "loves  to  be  contemptible."  Some  of  these  creatures 
had  lost  an  eye,  some  an  ear ;  others  had  their  faces  scarred 
with  the  strokes  of  knives;  and  a  dose  inspection  of  others 
might  have  shown  certain  tokens  about  their  necks,  which  tes- 
tified to  bloody  ground  fights,  in  which  their  gullets  formed  an 
acquaintance  wv^  the  enemy's  teeth,  not  over-well  calculated 
to  make  them  desire  new  terms  of  f&miliarity.  Perhaps,  in 
most  cases,  these  wretches  had  only  been  saved  from  just  pun- 
ishmeut  by  Ae  humane  intervention  of  the  spectators — a  hu- 
manity that  is  too  often  wanned  into  volition,  only  when  the 
proprietor  grows  sated  with  the  sport.  All  was  crowd  and  con- 
fufion.    At  one  moment  the  main  street  in  Raymond  was  abso- 
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tntdj  choked  by  the  press  of  conflktiiig  vebieleft. ,  Judge  Bun 
kell's  sulkj  hitched  wheels  with  the  carriage  of  Colonel  Fish- 
liawk,  and  'Squire  Dickens'  bran  new  barouche,  brought  up 
from  Orleans  only  a  week  before*  was  "  staved  all  to  flinders" 
—80  said  our  landlady — "agin  the  comer  at  Joe  Richards' 
stable."  The  'squire  himself  narrowly  escaped  the  very  last 
injury  in  the  power  of  a  fourfooted  beast  to  inflict*  that  is  dis- 
posed to  use  bis  hoofs  heartily — and,  bating  an  abrasion  of  the 
left  nostril,  which  diminished  the  size,  if  it  did  not,  as  was  the 
Gpinion  of  many,  impair  the  beauty  of  the  member,  Dickens 
had  good  reason  to  congratulate  himself  at  getting  off  with  so 
Httle  personal  damage. 

These,  however,  were  not. the  only  mishaps  on  this  occasion. 
'i^&re  were  other  stories  of  broken  heads,  maims,  and  injuries ; 
but  whether  they  grew  out  of  the  unavoidable  concussion  of  a 
large  crowd  in  a  small  place,  or  from  a  great  natural  tendency 
to  broken  heads  on  the  part  of  the  owners,  it  scarcely  falls 
▼ithin  our  pres^it  purpose  to  inquire.  A  jostle  in  a  roomy 
r^on  like  the  west,  is  anything  but  a  jostle  in  the  streets  of 
New  York.  There  you  may  tilt  the  wayfarer  into  the  gutter, 
and  the  laugh  is  against  the  loser,  it  being  a  sufficient  apology 
for  taking  such  a  liberty  with  your  neighbor's  person,  that 
"business  is  business  and  must  be  attended  to.*'  Every  man 
most  take  care  of  himself  and  learn  to  push  with  the  rest,  where 
ill  are  in  a  hurry. 

But  he  brooks  the  stab  who  jostles  his  neighbor  where  there 
is  no  such  excuse;  and  the  stab  is  certain  where  he  presumes 
90  far  with  his  neighbor's  wife,  or  his  wife's  daughter,  or  his 
sister.  There's  no  pleading  that  the  city  rule  is  to  "  take  the 
n^t  hand" — he  will  let  you  know  that  the  proper  rule  is  to 
^re  way  to  the  weak  and  feeble — to  women,  to  age,  to  infancy. 
This  is  the  manly  rule  anoong  the  strong,  and  a  violation  of  it 
brings  due  punishment  in  the  west.  Jostling  there  is  a  dan- 
gerous experiment,  and  for  this  very  reason,  it  is  frequently 
practised  by  those  who  love  a  row  and  fear  no  danger.  It  is 
one  of  the  thousand  modes  resorted  to  for  compelling  the  fight 
of  fun — the  conflict  which  the  rowdy  seeks  from  the  mere  lore 
of  tumult,  and  in  the  excess  of  overheated  blood. 

If  there  was  a  sensation  among  the  "  arrivals"  at  "Raymond. 
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th^rd  was  scarcely  less  among  the  residents.  The  privattt 
houses  were  soon  fbll  of  visiters,  and  the  public  of  guests 
Mitjor  Mandrake^s  tavern  was  crammed  from  top  to  bottom 
and  this  aflieting  dispensation  led  to  the  strangest  disruption 
of  anciently  adjusted  beds  and  bedsteads.  Miss  Artemisia 
Mandrake,  for  example,  was  compelled  to  yield  her  cushions 
to  a  horse-drover  from  Tennessee,  and  conteht  herself  with 
such  "  sleeps"  as  she  could  find  in  an  old  arm-chair,  that  stood 
in  immemorial  dust  in  a  sort  of  pigeon-roost  garret,  It  was  to 
this  necessity,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  in  this  place,  that 
she  for  ever  after  ascribed  her  rheumatism,  and  a  certain  awry 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  which,  defeating  her 
other  personal  charms,  was  not  inaptly  assumed,  by  the  damsel 
herself,  to  have  been  the  true  cause  of  her  remaining,  up  to  the 
time  of  this  writing,  an  unappropriated  spinster.  Major  Man- 
drake has  certainly  had  excellent  reason  to  repent  his  cupidity. 

The  rival  tavern  of  Captain  Grumbough  was  in  equally 
fortunate  condition  with  that  of  the  major.  They  were  boUi 
filled  to  overflowing  by  midday,  and  after  that  you  could 
get  a  bed  in  neither  for  love  nor  money.  And  yet  the  folks 
continued  to  arrive ;  folks  of  all  conditions  and  from  all  quar- 
ters; in  gig  and  sulky,  or  on  horseback;  some  riding  in 
pairs  on  tibe  same  donkeys — and  not  a  few  short-petticoated 
damsels,  led  by  curiosity,  from  the  neighboring  farms,  and 
mounted  in  like  manner,  on  battered  jades,  whose  mouths,  ossi- 
fied by  repeated  jerks,  now  defied  the  strenuous  efforts  by 
which  the  riders  would  have  sent  them  forward  with  some  show 
of  life  and  spirit,  as  they  emerged  from  the  forests  into  the 
crowded  thoroughfare. 

"  Wdl,  there^s  a  heap  of  folks  still  a-coming,  and  where  in 
the  world  they'll  find  a  place  to  lie  down  in  to-night,  is  a'most 
past  my  reckoning  I'm  sure  the  major  ha'n't  got  another  bed 
left,  high  nor  low ;  and  as  for  the  captain,  I  heard  him  tell  Joe 
Zeigler  an  hour  ago,  that  all  was  frill  with  him.  Yet,  do  look, 
how  they  are  a-coming.  Can't  you  look,  Jack  Horsey,  if  it's 
only  for  a  minute.  You  hav'n't  got  no  more  nateral  curiosity 
than—" 

"  Shut  up,  Besb,  you've  got  enough  for  both  of  us.  What's 
it  to  me,  and  what's  it  to  you,  where  the  folks  sleep  t    Let 
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them  sleep  where  thej  can;  there'll  be  no  want  of  beds  where 
fliere's  no  want  of  money.  If  they  hare^that,  the  captain  and 
the  major  will  take  good  care  that  they  have  e>y^irj  opportonity 
to  spend  it  As  for  yon,  go  ypu  and  sea  after  the  poultry ; 
eoist-time  is  a  mighty  bad  season  for  chidqeas ;  they  die  off  very 
sadden,  and  the  owner  is  not  always  the  wiser  of  the  soart  of 
death  they  die.  Push,  BesBr  *nd  see  if  yoot  ea»  forget  fev 
awhile  the  business  of  the  two  tayena" 

The  good  wife  waa  silent  fog  a  space*  bnt  this  was  the  only 
aeknowledgmeni  which  she  condescended  to  yield  hw  stabbom 
and  incnrions  hnsband.  She  did  not  leave  her  place  at  the 
window,  bnt  continued  to  gaze  with  the  satisfaction  of  a  much 
younger  person*  at  the  throng  in  the  thoroughfare,  as  it  received 
additions  momently  from  every  new  arrival.  At  length  the 
ftir  appeared  to  cease — the  carriages  to  disappear;  h<tfses 
vanbhed.  in  th^  custody  of  bustling  outers,. and  their  riders* 
making  amends  for  the  d^y's  abstinence,  on  a  dry  road*  mi^t 
be  seen,  in  great  part,  at  the  bar*room  of  the  major  or  the  cap- 
tain,wa3lMng  away  the  dust  from,  capaciqus  throats  by  occasion- 
al draughts  of  whiskey  or  peach  brandy. 

The  latter  article  seemed  most  in  demand  at  the  house  of 
Captain  Crumbaugh.  He  had  the  art  of  preparing  it  to  per* 
fection ;  and  **  Grumbangh's  peach"  was,  in  my  day,  a  sort  of 
proverb  with  all  who  travelled  in  his  parts.  Mi^r  Mandrake 
took  care  to  have  the  very  best  whiskey —  of  particnkj*  strength 
and  peculiar  flavor ;  aqd  there  was  a  class,  and  this  no  small 
one  neither,  that  might  readily  be  found  to  give  it  preference. 
I  class  myself  among  none  of  these.  The  oily  excellence  of 
the  peach  of  Crumbaugh  is  still  a  flavor  on  "  memory's  waste;" 
(query,  "  taste  ?")  and  whiskey  was  never  a  favorite  of  mine, 
though  I  have  partaken  of  it  along  with  governors  and  judges, 
senators  and  saints. 

Bat  to  return  to  the  curious  Mrs.  Horsey.  The  dispersion 
of  the  crowd,  as  it  ceased  to  furnish  her  with  any  new  subjects 
of  interest,  necessarily  left  her  somewhat  more  free  to  remera* 
ber  the  injunctions  of  her  husband ;  and  she  was  about  to  turn 
from  the  window,  with  a  long  drawn  sigh  of  weariness,  or  dia- 
aatisfaction  that  the  show  was  over,  when  a  smart-lookiiig 
youth,  whom  she  did  not  know,  rode  up  to  the  door. 
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"Oh,  Mr.  Horflej — a  gentleman — on  a  fine  roan  Lorse— 
he's  at  the  door — I  reckon  he  wants  to  see  some  of  us,  and 
majbe  comes  to  look  after  a  lodging  for  to-night.  I  knew  the 
major  was  fall,  and  the  captain — " 

"  Now,  the  deril  take  the  major  and  the  captain,  and  all  the 
taverns  in  the  state,  since  they  drive  everything  out  of  your 
brain  that  ought  to  he  there,"  was  the  angry  speech  with 
which  the  stubborn  husband  interrupted  the  wandering  solilo- 
quy of  his  spouse.  "  Why  don*t  you  see  what  the  stranger 
wants,  woman  1 — you  heard  his  knocking,  and  there  you  stand 
guessing  about  tavern  business,  and  such  matters  as  you've  no 
need  to  think,  much  less  to  speak  about." 

"La!  John  Horsey — you're  too  positive  and  contrarious, 
not  let  a  body  think — " 

"  No !  What  the  devil  should  you  think  fbr  ?  that's  my  busi- 
ness, I  tell  you  now,  as  I've  told  you  a  good  hundred  times  before. 
But  go  to  the  door ;  don't  stand  there  staring  like  a  gray  owl 
in  a  green  bush ;  go  and  open  the  door  and  see  what  the  man 
wants,  unless  you  desire  that  I  should  get  up  with  my  lame 
leg  and  show  him  in.    "Won't  you  go,  I  ask  you." 

Well,  John,  don't  you  see  I'm  going!  You're  always  in 
such  a  fret." 

"  Enough  cause  too,  with  such  a  trouble  as  you  are." 

**  Yes,  sometimes  I'm  anything  but  a  trouble ;  there's  no  word 
you  have  too  good  for  me ;  and  then  agin — " 

"  There's  none  too  bad,"  said  the  splenetic  husband,  finlAi- 
ing  the  speech  as  she  had  begun  it ;  "  but  go  to  the  door,  as  if 
you  had  some  life  in  you,  or  the  stranger  will  batter  it  down 
before  you  get  there." 

There  was  some  reason,  indeed,  for  the  apprehension  ex- 
pressed by  Horsey,  as  the  applicant  for  admission,  seeing  that 
no  heed  was  given  to  his  first  summons,  yet  hearing,  without 
doubt,  a  buzzing  of  the  sharp  controversy  going  on  within,  had 
renewed  his  application  with  redoubled  force,  employing  for 
the  purpose  the  butt  of  a  loaded  whip,  every  stroke  of  which 
told  like  a  hammer  upon  the  plank.  The  dame  started  in  com- 
pliance with  the  clamors  from  without,  rather  than  the  impa- 
tient commands  within ;  for  she  still  seemed  panting  for  another 
word,  and  muttered  between  her  tcctb,  as  she  slowly  moved 
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toward  the  door»  flomething  which,  to  the  jealow  anthoiiiy  of 
ber  liege  lord,  seemed  to  denote  a  reaolntioii  stiU  to  think  aa 
die  j^eaaed  and  when  ahe  pleased,  in  apite  of  his  declaratiotta 
against  her  right  to  do  so. 

^Look  yon,  Beaa,  go  to  the  door:  and  move  a  little  more 
fucklj,  if  jon  don't  want  to  make  me  mighty  angry.  See 
what  the  stranger  wants ;  and  remember  we  don't  keep  a  lodg- 
iog-honae  any  longer.  We  hare  no  room;  we  want  no  com- 
pttiy." 

This  was  spoken  in  those  sabdned  tones,  snd  with  that  show 
of  snppressed  and  striving  feeling,  which,  perhaps,  denote  a 
greater  degree  of  earnestness  and  resolution  than  any  words 
might  do.  The  effect  npon  the  wife  was  instantaneous,  aad 
her  hand  was  soon  upon  the  lock. 

"  Remember,  we  haye  no  lodging,"  mnnnnred  the  husband, 
as  the  door  opened.  "  I  only  wish  I  were  a  mile  or  two  back 
in  the  woods,  where  I  mightn't  be  worried  aa  I  am  about  board. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  might  have  been  glad  of  a  good 
stand  on  the  road,  but  it's  not  so  now.  I  can  live  like  a  gen- 
tlonan,  and  why  should  I  be  bothered  to  get  breakfasts,  and 
see  after  strange  horses,  for  people  I  shall  never  see  but  once, 
and  don't  want  to  see  at  all  t     I'Ur*-" 

The  words  of  the  stranger,  spoken  in  bold,  free,  musical  lan- 
guage, which  reached  the  ears  of  the  invalid  at  that  moment* 
put  an  end  to  the  soliloquy. 

•*  Mrs.  Horsey,  ma'am  t" 

"  He  might  swear  to  it,  if  he  knew  only  half  as  much  as  I," 
exclaimed  the  invalid. 

The  stranger,  a  tall,  well-made  youth  of  twenty-five  or  there- 
abouts, meanwhile,  drew  up  his  steed,  lifted  his  cap  handsomely 
from  his  head,  like  one  bom  a  courtier,  with  a  grace  that  found  ita 
way  instantly  to  the  lady's  heart,  and  proceeded  in  his  inquiries. 

"  I  have  been  advised,  Mrs.  Horsey,  by  a  particular  friend, 
to  seek  lodgings  at  your  house  during  my  stay  in  Baymond. 
Can  I  have  them  f ' 

Before  the  good  lady,  prefacing  her  denial  with  a  long  apol- 
ogy BnA  a  pleasant  smirk  of  the  face,  could  bring  out  what  she 
was  preparii^  to  say,  the  rough  voice  of  the  sultan  from  within, 
gave  hia  answer  to  the  stranger. 
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^Oan't  have  'em,  my  friend — this  is  no  lodgingj-hotiBe — nc 
room  to  spare.** 

*•  "^ery  sorry,  indeed,"  said  the  old  lady. 

^Kot  sorry  at  all,  stranger,"  said  the  truth-speaking  Horsey ; 
^  for  you  see,  if  we  wanted  to  lodge  yon,  the  thing  might  well 
enongh  be  done.  ]9nt  we  don't  set  out  to  keep  company,  and 
there  are  taverns  enough  in  the  village.** 

**  Scarcely,  if  the  story  is  true  that  they  are  all  ftill,"  replied 
the  stranger;  "but  let  me  alight  and  see  you.  I  have  a  mes- 
sage to  you,  madam,  and  to  your  husband  from  my  friend  Gar- 
ter, who  tells  me  that  he  lodges  with  you,  and  that  you  could 
easily  find  me  lodgings,  also,  fbr  the  little  time  I  mean  to  stay 
in  Raymond." 

The  e£fect  of  this  speech  was  instantaneous  upon  the  man  of 
the  house.    He  barely  heard  the  youth  through  ere  he  replied, 

**  Eh !  whafs  that  you  say,  my  friend  f  Did  you  say  Carter 
— was  it  Ben  Garter  that  sent  the  message  t" 

**  The  same,"  replied  the  youth  while  entering  the  house. 

"And  why  the  d — 1,  stranger,  didn't  you  say  so  at  first, 
without  any  prevarications.  What's  the  use  of  this  cursed 
long  palavar,  when  two  words  could  have  done  the  whole  busi- 
ness. Of  course  we  can  give  you  lodgings.  Ben  Garter  told 
you  nothing  but  the  truth.  He  has  a  habit  of  speaking  the 
truth  which  would  be  very  good  lor  many  other  people  to  take 
up — not  meaning  you,  stranger,  fbr  if  you  be  a  fViend  of  Ben 
Garter,  I  reckon,  it's  like  you  are  of  the  same  sort  of  stuff." 

"  You  speak  only  as  my  friend  deserves,  Mr.  Horsey.  Garter 
is  the  very  man  you  describe  him.  True  in  all  his  words,  and 
just  in  all  his  dealings  with  men,  it  is  my  pride  in  esteeming 
him  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  closest  fHends  I  have.  It  is 
not  amiss,  Mr.  Horsey,  to  add  that  he  has  an  opinion  of  yoc^ 
no  less  favorable  than  yours  of  him." 

"  Tush,  young  man,  soft  soap  don't  tickle  me  at  my  time  of 
life,"  replied  Horsey  wfth  an  Indian  grunt  of  seeming  indiffer- 
ence. "  I  am  as  I  am,  and  it's  no  great  matter  what  I  am,  see- 
ing that  I'm  of  little  use  in  this  world  at  present,  and  likely  to 
be  of  less ;  yet  it*8  not  a  bad  thing  to  have  the  good  words  of 
them  tliat's  good.  It  sort  o'  reconciles  a  man  to  a  great  many 
evO  things  that  might  otherwise  bring  him  a  mighty  deal  of 
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trouble.  And  Ben  Carter  is  a  good  man — when  did  joa  see 
liimla«tr* 

"  Some  ten  days  ago.  .  He  left  me  at  Uonticello,  and  was  on 
bis  waj  to  Jackson,  from  wbicli  place  lie  promised  to  return 
directlj  to  this.    He  was  to  meet  me  here  to-night^ 

**  Well,  I  reckon  heHl  be  as  good  as  his  word,  it  there^s  noth* 
ing  to  stop  him  on  the  way.  He*s  mighty  punctual  to  his  busi- 
ness, and  when  he  says  hell  do,  you  may  count  it  done.  True 
as  steel,  is  Ben  Carter,  and  it's  no  use  to  say  farther.  Bess, 
let's  hare  something.  What'll  yon  take,  stranger  1^ there's 
some  mighty  fine  peach,  some  of  Crumbangh^s  peach,  as  they 
eall  it,  which  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  calling  it  the  very 
best  in  HassissippL  I  have  some  old  Honongahela  besides, 
which  I  can  speak  a  good  word  for — sugar,  Bess." 

The  beverage  was  soon  prepared,  and  tiie  two  were  about  to 
drink,  when  Horsey  reminded  the  other  of  a  degree  of  inequal- 
ity between  them  which  needed  to  be  reconciled  before  they 
could  properly  drink  health  together. 

''You  have  all  the  advantage  on  your  side,  stranger;  my 
name's  John  Horsey — that,  it  seems,  you  know  already;  but 
yours — what's  your  namet  There's  no  pleasure  in  calling  a 
man  '  stranger'  every  minute,  when  you're  talking  and  drinking 
together  all  the  while.'* 

"True,"  replied  the  stranger;  "but  I  never  thought  of  that. 
My  name,  .Mr.  Horsey,  is  Vernon — Harry  Vernon.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  you  have  heard  it  before  from  my  fHend 
Carter." 

"Don't  recollect — don't  think  I  ever  did.  Vernon,  Vernon 
—  it's  a  good  name  enough^ — comes  smooth  and  easy  to  the 
tongue  as  a  gentleman's  name  ought  to  do  always ;  but  Harry, 
Harry  Vernon !  Ton  wasn't  christened  Harry,  I  reckon,  Mr. 
Vernon  t  Must  have  been  Henry,  and  they  call  you  Harry 
for  short." 

"For  short,  say  youT  Well,  it  may  be  so,"  replied  the 
stranger  with  a  laugh,  "  but  long  or  short,  I  was  never  called 
by  any  other  since  I  have  known  myself;  and  never,  until  this 
moment  thought  of  asking  which  of  the  two  I  had  the  clearest 
right  to  make  use  of" 

"The  old  people  living,  Mr.  Vernon t     Yonr  health,  sir,  in 
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the  meantime.  That's  what  I  call  peach  brandj,  sir — no 
make  b'lieTe— none  of  your  whiskey  run  through  peach  timber 
such  as  they  give  you  at  Orleans.  Old  Grumbaugh  warrants 
that  6tu£^  and  gets  his  price  for  it.  Did  I  hear  you,  Mr.  Ver- 
non ?  the  old  people,  you  said  they  were  living.'* 

"Ndther,  sir." 

*'  Try  another  sip,  Mr.  Yemon,**  said  the  other  consolingly, 
**  peach  perfectly  harmless ;  Grumbaugh  keeps  the  temperance 
society  house;  warrants  his  peach;  calls  it  sobriety  peach; 
and  so  you've  lost  both  parents,  Mr.  Yemon  t" 

"Boih — all,  sir.  I  may  almost  exdann  with  the  Indian* 
that  there  runs  no  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  human 
being." 

"  Don't  say  that,  Mr.  Yemon,  don't  say  that  It's  much  more 
than  any  man  can  say,  and  be  certain.  Fathers,  sir,  are  apt  to 
leave  children  where  they  never  look  for  them ;  there's  some- 
thing of  that  sort  at  my  own  door,  Mr.  Yemon,  and  so — " 

"  La,  John,  how  you  do  talk." 

"  What,  you're  there,  Bess,  are  you  1"  The  chuckle  of  the 
veteran  was  arrested,  and  probably  a  long  string  of  confessions, 
by  the  timely  ejaculation  of  his  wife,  who  happened  to  be  busy 
in  the  closet — *' these  women,  Mr.  Yemon — but  you're  mar- 
ried T 

"No !" 

"Be  thankful,  young  master — it's  a  pleasure  theu  to  come* 
if  it  comes  as  a  pleasure,  which  is  something  like  Basil  Hun- 
ter's pea  crop,  'a  very  doubtful  up-coming.'  You  will  run 
your  rl^^e  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  come  up  at  the  post  as  usual, 
but  it  won't  be  the  starting-post,  I  tell  you  1  You  was  saying 
something  about  the  Indians,  and  that  brought  up  some  recol- 
lections of  mijae  when  I  was  among  them.  I've  been  among  all* 
the  Southern  Indians,  except  the  Gatawba.  I've  never  been 
among  them,  and  I  reckon  there's  but  few  of  them  now  left  to 
see, ;  but  I've  been  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Gherokees,  the 
Ghoctaws  and  the  Ghickasaws,  and  there  was  another  tribe, 
when  I  first  came  into  these  parts,  that  I  hear  nothing  of  now, 
called  the  Leaf  River  Indians;  there  was  but  few  of  them,  and 
I  think  they  belonged  to  the  Ghickasaws,  but  they  were  the 
handsomest  Indians  I  ever  did  see  in  all  my  traveUing,  and  I 
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begun  early.  I  used  to  trade,  when  I  was  little,  a  mere  sprout 
of  a  hoy,  from  Tennessee,  through  the  mountains,  into  North 
&nd  South  Carolina — then,  after  that,  to  the  Massissippi ;  and 
many'i  the  time  I've  made  out  to  carry  a  matter  of  ^ve  pack- 
horses — I,  and  three  other  lads  of  Tennessee — through  the 
rery  heart  of  the  '  nation,'  without  so  much  as  losing  a  thimble, 
md  Ernest  without  having  a  scare.  In  one  of  these  journeys 
I  saw  my  wife,  then  a  mere  bit  of  a  girl. — What!  not  gone, 
Bess! — It's  gospel  truth,  Mr.  Harry  Vernon,  from  that  day 
there's  been  but  one  pack-horse  in  our  £unily,  and  that's  Jack 
Horsey  himself." 

**La!  now,  John,"  cried  the  wife  with  uplifted  hands,  "the 
stranger  don't  know  your  ways,  and  hell  take  for  true  what 
jou're  a-teBing  him.    That's  jist  the  way  with  him,  stranger — " 

"Stranger! — the  gentleman's  got  a  name,  Bess.  Mr.  Ver- 
non, Mr.  Harry  V^mon ;  remember,  now,  it's  not  Henry,  but 
Harry  Vernon. —  Mr.  Vernon,  this  is  my  wife.  You'd  soon 
raough  find  that  out,  if  you  lodged  with  us  awhUe.  And  now, 
Bess,  be  off,  and  look  after  supper; — a  silent  wife,  and  a  sing- 
ing kettle —  it's  not  always  we  can  have  'em,  Mr.  Vernon,  but 
t}iat  only  helps  to  make  them  the  more  desirable." 

Mrs.  Horsey  was  not  to  be  sent  off,  however,  in  so  conclusive 
t  manner.  The  complaints  of  Horsey,  touching  the  constraints 
open  him  of  his  better  half,  were  ludicrous  enough ;  contrasted, 
IS  they  were,  with  the  almost  despotic  sway  which  he  exercised 
at  every  instant.  Perhaps  a  latent  desire  to  show  her  guest 
that  her  good  lord  did  not  have  it  altogether  his  own  way,  led 
her  on  this  occasion  to  dispute  his  commands. 

**  It's  not  time  for  supper,  John  Horsey.  Now  that  you're 
Ume,  you  seem  to  think  of  nothing  but  eating  and  drinking." 

"  Did  mortal  husband  ever  hear  to  such  a  woman  ?"  was  the 
exclamation  of  the  sultan.  The  wife  mistook  for  compliance  a 
mildness  in  the  speech  which  was  only  due  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  speaker.    She  continued :  — 

"  It's  a  good  hour  to  supper  yet  We  have  our  hours,  John 
Horsey,  jist  the  same  as  the  major,  and — " 

"Now  d — n  the  major,  and  d— n  the  captain,  and  d — ^n  all 
the  taverns  in  Massissippi.  Thus  it  is,  Mr.  Vernon,  a  wife 
will  make  a  man  swear,  sir,  when  there's  nothing  in  the  world 
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farther  from  lib  wish.  You  see^  air,  my  wife  will  do  ai^d  Bmf 
juBt  what  she  pleases,  as  I  told  you.  She  will  always  be 
bringing  up  to  me  those  cnrsed  taverns ;  but  I'll  stop  that,  or 
there's  no  snakes !    Look  you,  Betsey !'' 

Here  his  finger  guided  her  to  the  door,  through  which  she 
made  her  departure  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time.  A 
look  had  done  what,  probably,  no  word  in  John  Horsey's  vo- 
cabulary could  have  achieved  half  so  spon. 

"A  good  woman  enough,  Mr.  Vernon;  but  women,  sir,  are 
women ;  and  the  very  best  of  them  are  incapable  of  serious 
concerns:  they  are  all  triflers — mere  children-*— a  sort  of  gin- 
gerbread creatures,  the  ginger  of  which  lasts  on  the  tongue  a 
deused  sight  longer  than  the  molasses.  But,  as  you  were  say- 
ing, Mr.  Vernon,  you  are  a  lawyer." 

"  You  have  guessed  rightly,  sir,  that  is  my  profession  indeed. 
Your  ears  are  somethipg  better  than  mine,  I  think,  for  I  do  not 
recollect  ever  having  told  you  the  fact" 

"  Nor  did  you,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  the  old  man  with  a 
hearty  laugh.  **  It  was,  as  you  say,  a  mere  guess  of  mine,  and 
Jack  Horsey's  guess  is  seldom  short  of  the  mark.  It's  a  way 
with  me  to  take  for  granted,  just  as  if  my  neighbor  had  said  it, 
the  thing  which  it  appears  to  me  reasonable  to  think  he  will 
say ;  and  I  could  ha'  sworn,  from  a  rakish,  sharp,  lively  some- 
thing about  your  face  and  eyes,  and  a  little  swing  of  your 
shoulders,  that  you  was  a  lawyer,  or  going  soon  to  be  one. 
You  practise  in  Monticello  V* 

*'  I  came  from  Monticello  last,  but  it  is  not  my  residence." 

"  Well,  but  you  practise  law  somewhere  in  Massissippi." 

"I  shall  in  season,  1  doubt  not,  provided  I  get  clients. 
Young  lawyers  find  in  this  their  chief  difficulty.  They  practise 
with  some  such  rule  as  governs  a  good  angler— where  the  fish 
bite  best,  there  you  are  sure  to  find  them.  For  my  part,  I  am 
but  too  lately  admitted  to  determine  where  the  best  water  lies 
for  my  purposes ;  I  have  not  yet  thrown  out  my  lines." 

**  And  that  you  won't  do  till  your  hooks  are  well  baited,  for 
that  I  believe  is  one  of  thiB  first  lessons  which  a  lawyer  learns. 
I  know'd  if  you  had  begun  to  practise,  you  hadn't  done  much 
in  that  way ;  your  chin  is  almost  too  smooth,  though  that's  no 
luisfoitune  as  times  go,  if  so  he  your  tongue  proves  smooth  and 
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oflj  like  joor  chin.  Bat  there»  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Vernon, 
that  your  difficulty  lies.  I'm  afraid  yon  ha'nH  got  tlie  gift  of 
the  gab.    I  haven't  heard  yon  say  mnch." 

"  And  for  a  very  excellent  reason,  Mr.  Horsey :  yon  haven't 
giren  me  a  chance.  Tonr  tongne  has  utterly  ontwagged  mine* 
and  I  yield  the  palm  to  yon,  where  my  vanity,  perhaps,  wonld 
allow  me  to  yield  it  to  few  other  persons.  But,  it  is  now  my 
torn,  and  if  I  do  not  prove  myself  quite  your  equal  before  I'm 
done  with  you,  I  will  at  least  convince  you  that  I  am  not  en« 
tirely  withont  my  claims  to  take  rank  among  the  mouthing  part 
<rf  my  profession." 

"  Spoken  like  a  man,  and  a  good  fellow,"  cried  Horsey  with 
a  hearty  laugh,  and  with  no  sort  of  discomfiture  at  a  retort  as 
just  as  it  was  unexpected,  **  I  have  better  hopes  of  you  now, 
Mr.  Harry  Vernon.  'Ecod,  you  gave  it  me  then — a  raal  dig 
IB  the  side  with  a  sharp  elbow.  The  truth  is»  I  am  a  leetle  too 
much  given  to  hearing  myself  talk,  and  what's  worse,  I  can't 
easily  be  convinced  that  it  is  not  my  neighbor  whose  tongue 
all  the  while  has  been  making  the  hdlahaloo.  Somehow  or 
otker,  thinking  of  what  the  man  ought  to  say*  that  I'm  talking 
to,  I  come  to  think  he  says  it,  and  half  an  hour  after,  could  al- 
most take  my  Bible  oath  to  the  fkct  It's  a  strange  infirmity, 
Mr.  Vernon ;  dont  you  think  so  I" 

"Very — vety  strange."  said  the  other,  smiling  at  the  seem- 
ing seriousness  of  his  companion. 

"And  so,  you  were  telling  me  you  practise  law  in  Orleans.' 

"No—" 

"Ah,  Mobile,  yen — Mobile  you  said." 

"Nay,  nay,  Mj.  Horsey,  I  said  neither,"  replied  the  youth 
laugbbg  out  aloud ;  ''  this  is  only  another  sample  of  the  infirm- 
ity you  were  telling  me  about — another  of  your  guesses — and 
I  will  not  tell  you  how  far  from  the  truth.  But  it  is  my  turn 
now,  and  while  I  throw  another  stick  upon  your  fire,  and  draw 
my  chair  a  foot  cbser,  I  will  pi^epare  n^y  UningbtB  for  the  cross- 
ex^imination  which  I  mean  to  give  you  in  turn." 

"  Ah,  well ;  but  '  wait  a  bit  and  take  a  bit,'  first,  as  we  say 
in  Massissippi,  We'll  have  it  over  after  supper,  when  you 
may  try  your  skill  upon  mc,  for  a  first  witness,  and  see  what 
you  will  get  for  going.     I'm  a  tough  colt  to  ri^d,  when  the  bit 
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liorts  me ;  and  he  must  be  a  skOAil  rider,  indeed,  if  he  saves 
himself  a  throw." 

"  We  shall  see,  we  shall  see,"  said  Vernon,  confidently,  and 
with  a  smile  of  good  nature;  while  the  old  man,  with  whose 
bomor  the  conrse  which  the  yonth  had  taken  seemed  admirably 
to  tally,  told  him  a  dozen  anecdotes  of  the  young  lawyers  round 
about  the  country,  with  most  of  whom  he  had  had  sharp  passes 
of  wit,  and  in  all  cases,  according  to  his  own  phrase  and  diow- 
ing,  had  "  come  down  uppermost" 
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'*If  joa  look  io  the  mtpe  of  the  'orld,  I  wtiraot  jou  shall  find,  in  the 
comparisont  between  Macedon  and  Monmontb,  that  the  titaatiooi^  look 
you,  it  both  alike.  There  is  a  rirer  in  Maeedon,  and  there  is  also^  more- 
over, a  rirer  at  Monmonth ;  it  is  ealled  Wye  at  Monmouth,  but  it  is  out  of 
my  prains  what  is  the  name  of  the  other  rirer;  but  tis  all  one^  'tis  ao  liko 
as  my  fingers  is  to  my  finger%  and  there  is  salmons  in  both." 

Shaxbpkrb — FludUm, 

Thb  landlady  spread  her  little  hoard,  on  which  a  broiled 
chicken  and  sundrj  smoking  slices  of  ham  soon  made  their  ap- 
pearance.  Ohubhy  hiscuits  of  fresh  Pittsburgh  flour,  formed 
a  pyramidal  centre  in  the  table  arrangements,  and  a  capacious 
howl  of  milk  stood  beside  them.  Ooffee,  which  is  the  sine  qua 
nan  m  a  western  supper,  was  of  course  not  lacking ;  and  appe- 
tite, that  commends  eyen  the  unflavored  pulse  and  the  dry  roots, 
rendered  necessary  no  idle  solicitings  to  persuade  our  young 
traveller  to  do  justice  to  a  meal,  in  preparing  which,  the  good 
hostess  had  spared  nothing  of  her  store. 

"  Fall  to,  Harry  Yemon,  and  don't  wait  on  me,"  was  the  - 
frank  command  of  Horsey,  as,  grunting  and  growlmg  the  while 
he  worked  his  rocking  chair,  foot  by  foot,  up  to  the  side  of  the 
table,  and  drew  frt>m  it  one  of  the  plates  into  his  lap.  Yemon 
had  his  good  word  for  the  hostess,  and  in  a  little  time  proved 
himself  to  be  in  possession  of  ihc  best  wisdom  of  the  traveller 
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wbom  experience  teaches,  that  good  humor  anil  a  cheerftd  spirit  ^ ' 
at  the  most  valuable  companions  whTchlie  can  take  with  him 
in  a  course  of  western  traveL  We  recommend  them  to  all  jour 
iD-£iyored  bookworms  who  carry  their  stOts  with  them  into  our 
firampe  and  forests,  and  fimcj  all  the  while  that  thej  can  see 
tojthing,  who  never  cease  looking  on  their  own  pedestals. 

Yemon  had  been  already  something  of  a  wayfarer.  Necessi- 
ties of  one  sort  or  another,  had  schooled  him  into  a  knowledge 
of  men  of  every  sort,  and  it  was  a  rational  boast  which  he  was 
sometimes  wont  to  make,  in  the  glow  of  a  youthful  and  pardon* 
tble  vanity,  that  he  could  go  from  Tampa  bay  to  the  Bocky 
mountains,  and  win  good  usage  and  a  smile  with  his  supper 
every  night.  Such  a  brag  may  be  made  by  few  with  safety. 
hiTidious  comparisons  constantly  rise  to  our  minds  as  we  think 
of  the  little  and  peculiar  luxuries  of  our  homes,  and  we  lose 
our  appetite  for  that  which  is  before  ub,  by  suffering  our  feeble 
iaoeies  to  trouble  us  with  the  memories  of  what  we  can  not 
bare.  Your  Englishman  is  a  traveller  of  this  sort.  From  the 
first  jump  which  he  makes  from  Dover,  or  Liverpool,  he  begins 
to  smell  out  novelties  which  are  always  offensive  to  self-conceit, 
limply  because  they  are  noTelties.  His  sole  business  from  that 
moment,  seems  to  be  to  discover  in  what  things  his  present  dif- 
fers from  his  past,  and  to  find  fault  and  grumble  accordingly. 
He  turns  up  his  nose  with  such  an  iuTcterate  effort  f^om  the 
be^nning,  that  it  remains  in  that  inodorous  position  for  ever 
•fler. 

Bat  we  have  nothing  now  to  do  with  him.  Yemon,  as  we 
hxYB  said,  was  of  very  different  temper;  lively,  bold,  frank, 
generous,  he  was  just  the  sort  of  person  to  commend  himself  to 
the  southern  and  western  people.  His  dignity,  never  apprehen- 
sire  of  doubt  and  denial,  was  never  on  the  watch  to  take  offence 
•t  everything  in  the  least  degree  equivocal.  To  avoid  contro- 
versy, to  avoid  the  crowd,  to  yield  gracefully  in  argument,  and 
to  forbear  pressing  his  advantage  at  the  proper  moment — were 
some  few  of  the  maxims  by  which,  avoiding  every  prospect  of 
offence,  he  gained  the  most  sabstantial  victories,  as  well  over 
the  hearts  as  the  understandings  of  those  with  whom  he  con- 
tended. Fluent  in  speech,  with  a  memory  abounding  in  illns- 
tration  and  anecdote,  a  fancy,  lively  and  playful,  an  imncinn 
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tion  vigorona  and  bold,  tbe  profession  which  it  seema  he  hufl 
choseni  appeared  tp  be  that  in  which»  above  all  others,  he  prom- 
ised most  to  excel.  Such,  we  may  add^  was  the  opinion  of  his 
frieiidsi  and  snch,  were  it  proper  fpr  the  narrator  tp  predict,  was 
the  appropriate  event  after  the  lapse  of  that  usual  period  of 
probation,  to  which  it  is  natural  and  well  that  all  ambitious 
minds  shonld  be  subjected.  Precocious  greatness  is  generally 
very  short-lived. 

There  was  that  superiority  in  the  mind  of  Harry  Vemon» 
which  never  suffered  him  to  think  himself  above  the  occasion. 
He  could  descend  from  the  absiaract  to  the  practical  with  an 
ease  and  rapidity  at  once  singular  and  successful.  To  rise 
from  the  actual  to  the  abstract  is  a  far  easier  matter,  and  hence 
it  is  that  we  have  so  many  theoretical  men,  who  always  fail  in 
the  attempt  to  carry  out  their  own  principles.  To  accommo- 
date himself  to  the  understandings  of  those  he  addressed,  with- 
out degrading  his  own,  was  another  of  those  advantages — the 
result  of  actual  experience  in  the  busy  world,  which,  added  to 
the  store  of  our  young  traveller,  and  supplied  to  him  as  it  has 
supplied  to  others,  in  many  instances,  the  lack  of  money  and 
the  aid  of  powerful  friends.  Before  supper  was  fairly  ended 
he  had  shown  some  of  these  possessions ;  and  Horsey,  the  rough, 
garrulous,  grumbling  invalid,  was  not  unwilling  to  hear  another 
voice  than  his  own  occupy  those  intervals  in  the  progress  of 
the  meal,  which  he  had  seldom  failed  to  fill  up  hitherto  from 
his  own  resources,  and  to  his  own  perfect  satisfaction.  The 
youth  re<][uited  him  with  story  for  story,  joke  for  joke,  ai>d 
when,  at  the  usual  hour  for  retiring  in  the  country,  where  folks 
are  very  apt  to  go  to  bed  with  the  fowls,  the  worthy  dame  in- 
timated to  Vernon  that  his  bed  was  ready  whenever  he  wished 
"  to  lie  down ;"  her  spouse  blazed  out  like  a  splinter  of  fat  light- 
wood — bade  her  begone  and  not  send  the  young  man  to  bed 
at  dark,  to  tumble  about  half  the  night  in  sleeplessness  and 
stupor. 

"That's  the  way,  Harry;  and  by  the  Lord  Harry,  it's  a 
monstrous  vexing  way  my  wife  has  got.  She  goes  to  bed  at 
dark,  you  see ;  she's  kept  up  a  little  longer  to-night  than's  cus^ 
tomary  with  her;  and  before  day-peep  she's  a-stirring,  and 
n-tossing,  and  a-calling  up  the  niggers.    Now,  yon  see.  I  can't 
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Bleep  soon  o*  nights  for  the  life  of  me.  I  never  could  ever  ftince 
I WM  a  lad  driving  my  pack-horsed  over  the  mountains.  'Twas 
then  I  got  a  sort  o'  habit  of  sitting  np  late.  When  we*d  come 
to  a  running  water,  or  a  spring,  or  some  such  fine  place  for  a 
camp,  why  weM  drive  stakes,  cut  bushes,  make  tentd,  and  fasten 
our  horses.  Then  we'd  feed  'em,  git  up  a  fire,  and  set  to  pre- 
paring our  own  feed.  Well,  we'd  have  to  do  all  this  mighty 
slyly,  I  teH  you,  for  fear  of  the  Indians.  We'd  git  away  from 
the  main  track,  hide  our  horses  pretty  deep  in  the  small  woods, 
and  put  our  fire  in  a  sort  of  hollow,  so  that  nobody  could  6ee 
the  blaze.  Then  we'd  git  round  it,  put  down  a  hoe  and  a  grid- 
dle, bake  tlie  biscuit  and  broil  the  venison.  Ah !  Yemon,  it 
was  mighty  sweet  eating  in  that  fashion.  There's  no  meal  I 
ever  ate  that  come  up  to  them.  And  as  we'd  eat,  we'd  talk 
about  what  happened  to  this  one,  and  what  happened  to  that ; 
and  how  many  scares  and  dangers  we^d  had ;  and  then  we'd 
steal  off,  taking  turns  at  that  business,  to  look  after  the  horses, 
and  up  and  down  the  road,  to  see  if  all  was  right.  And  so  we'd 
pass  the  night,  Mr.  Vernon  ;  and  in  the  morning,  betimes,  we'd 
bruflh  up  and  gear  the  animals,  and  put  on  our  packs,  and  be 
ready  for  a  start  by  dawn;  and  many's  the  time,  Vernon,  my 
boy,  in  them  days,  that  I've  taken  '  Sweetlips,'  that  ugly  long 
shanked  rifie  you  see  there  in  the  corner,  apd  dropped  a  turkey 
from  his  roost  in  the  tree  jldt  over  the  horses,  so  fkt  that  his 
breast-bone  split  open  by  the  time  he  thumped  the  ground. 
Ah !  them  days,  Mr.  Vernon,  them  blessed  days,  with  all  their 
troubles,  and  all  their  dangers,  I'd  give  all  I'm  worth,  or  ever 
hope  to  be  worth,  if  they  only  were  to  go  over  again.  But  it's 
no  use  pining  for  what  can't  be  got.  We  can't  always  be 
young,  Mr.  Vernon,  and  if  we  could,  pack-horses  are  gone  out 
of  use,  and  there's  no  Indians  to  make  us  lie  snug  and  sus- 
pidous,  telling  stories  that  helped  to  frighten  us  the  more. 
The  Ghoctaws  will  soon  be  gone,  and  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks, 
I  s'pose,  though  they're  something  farther  off,  and  I  don't  know 
so  much  about  them.  You  can  tell  though,  Mr.  Vernon,  seeing 
you're  jist  from  Mobile." 

Horsey,  with  an  inevitable  tendency,  had  recurred  to  his  old 
practice.     The  youth  replied  good-humoredly  :  — 

"I  haven't  seon  ^lobile  for  months,  Mr.  Horsey;   but  you 
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forget,  it  is  mj  turn  to  question  now,  and  lest  70a  should  start 
off»  and  throw  me  out  again,  I  will  begin  at  once.  Have  70U 
had  many  yisiters  in  fiajmond — many  strangers,  I  mean«  until 
this  time*  within  the  last  two  weeks  V 

^  Psha,  Harry  Vernon,  say  what  you  want  in  plain  terms. 
Is  it  a  man,  or  a  woman,  you're  in  chase  oft  It's  a  man,  I 
reckon ;  for  Ben  Garter  an't  the  chap  to  encourage  young  law* 
yers  to  be  running  about  the  country  after  women.  Am  I  right 
in  my  guess,  Vernon  I" 

'*  Suppose  I  tell  you,  then,  a  woman  V* 

**  Well,  I've  nothing  to  say ;  but  I  hardly  think  it.  Are  yon 
sure  it's  a  woman,  now  V* 

**  Nay,  there's  no  certainty  about  it  A  small  man  in  woman's 
clothes,  might  very  easily  pass  himself  off  for  one,"  said  Vernon, 
with  an  air  of  musing. 

"  Yes,  nothing  very  strange  in  that,  if  he  had  to  make  a  run 
for  it,  and  had  hope  of  outdoing  his  enemy's  head  sooner  than 
his  heels.    Your  chap  has  no  such  hope,  I  reckon,  Mr.  Vernon." 

'*  It  may  be  not ;  but  man  or  woman,  Mr.  Horsey,  have  you 
had  any  strangers  in  the  village  lately  V* 

'*  Well,  I'm  the  very  last  person  in  Raymond  to  see  stran- 
gers, unless  they  come  to  me.  I  ha'n't  walked  out  of  the  house 
for  the  last  five  weeks,  and  jist  make  out  to  hobble  up  to  bed, 
when  it's  time  to  lie  down.  There's  my  wife,  now — she  can 
tell  you  more  than  I.  She  sees  everything  and  everybody,  I 
think,  that  comes  into  the  village ;  I  don't  know  but  she  sees 
whoever  goes  out  of  it  She's  a  most  curious  woman  —  my 
wife — likes  to  pry  into  everybody's  business,  and  know  all 
about  them,  but  she  means  no  harm ;  good  woman — she's  ^t 
asleep  now." 

A  hearty  laugh  of  Vernon  followed  these  praises  of  the  wife, 
which  she  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  hear;  and  drawing 
nigher  to  his  companion,  he  renewed  hb  inquiries,  though  with 
a  slight  change  of  topic. 

**  Your  wounded  limb  disables  you  from  seeing  much  of  the 
world  at  present,  Mr.  Horsey,  but  it  has  not  always  disabled 
you,  and  there  are  some  parts  of  it  which  I  know  you  have 
seen,  about  which  I  would  like  to  obtain  some  information-— 
the  *  Choctaw  purchase'  for  example." 
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*'How  do  you  know  I've  been  in  the  '  nation' f  demanded 
Eomj  with  some  gravity. 

"  Ton  told  me  ao  yonrself.** 

"The  d— 1 1  did !  Can  it  be  powible !  Well,  it  is  strange 
low  difficult  it  is,  when  a  man's  growing  old,  for  him  to  keep 
kis  own  secrets.  Out  he  pops  with  eyeiything  he  knows,  and 
▼ith  the  help  of  a  long  tongae,  he  will  empty  the  longest  head. 
Are  you  sure  I  told  you  I  had  been  in  the  *  nation*  Mr.  Vernon  t** 

"I  think  so,  sir." 

"Tou  are  not  certain,  then.  It  is  very  probable  you  are 
mistaken,  sir.  I  should  wish  to  think  so,  for  I  look  upon  it  as 
one  of  the  last  signs  of  dotage  when  a  man  can't  keep  his 
Koets." 

"  But  this  is  no  secret,  surely.  Can  there  be  any  harm  in 
lUtmg  so  simple  a  fact,"  demanded  the  youth,  with  cmiosity 
mingled  with  amusement  to  discover  in  a  man  of  so  much  good 
practical  sense,  an  apprehension  so  ridiculous. 

"  So  simple  a  fact  has  hung  a  man  before  to^ay,  as  your  law 
hooks  should  have  told  you.  Not  that  I  fear  to  be  hung  fbr 
anything  I've  done,  whether  among  Greeks,  Oherokees,  or 
Cboctaws.  I've  had  something  to  do  with  all  of  them  in  my 
time,  and  can  show  some  marks  of  my  acquaintance  with  the 
red  rascals ;  but  then  there's  no  sort  of  need  to  tell  everything 
a  man  knows,  even  when  it  does  him  no  harm  to  tell  it ;  and 
when  a  man's  brains  become  like  a  bottle  of  sassafras  beer, 
ready  to  boil  over  when  a  little  warm,  I  think  he  may  as  well 
east  up  his  accounts,  and  get  his  coffin  made.  But,  sir,  I  have 
be^  in  the  *  purchaiie'  and  maybe  can  tell  you  what  you  want 
to  know." 

"To  what  portions  do  the  people  go  who  settle  there  nowt 
Which  are  the  portions  most  in  demand  t" 

"  Oh,  there's  a  sprinkling  of  our  people  everywhere,  there's 
no  stuping  them  when  they  begin.  When  you  think  youVe 
got  to  the  eend  of  the  settlements,  there's  still  some  farther  on ; 
and  the  business  of  the  squatter  always  carries  him  over  the 
fine  of  the  old  settlements.  But  the  quiet  folks  that  have  got 
lomething  to  go  upon  and  something  to  lose,  they  stick  a  little 
behind.  It  does  seem  to  me,  that,  if  it's  them  you're  asking 
far,  yoall  find  a  smart  chance  of  them  between  tiie  Yazoo  and 
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Uie  Big  Blacki  mostly  along  the  edges  of  the  Big  Blacky  aad 
not  often  west  of  the  Tazoo.  A  heap  of  little  towns  are  grow* 
ing  up  along  the  Black.  I  could  name  to  jon  a  dozen,  but  it's 
no  more  use  nmning  little  towns  than  U^tle  chickens,  there's  so 
many  of  them,  and  they  all  look  so  much  alike.'' 

"  And  the  gamblers,  Mr.  Horsey,  where  do  they  keep  V* 

"  Nowhere  in  particular,  and  that's  the  same  as  saying  erery- 
where.  But — I  needn't  ask  you,  seeing  you're  Ben  Garter's 
friend — I  was  going  to  say  I  hope  you  wasn't  looking  after 
company  among  them." 

"  No,  no ;  but  they  are  numerous f  demanded  the  youth  with 
interest. 

**  As  peas  in  a  fair  season." 

"They  are  audacious,  toot" 

<«  s — !d  infernal  impudent^  if  you  let  them.  If  you  go  up 
in  those  parts  it's  my  advice  to  you  to  keep  finger  on  trigger 
and  use  your  pistol  at  a  word.  It's  a'most  always  the  quickest 
hand  that  gets  off  with  fewest  scratches,  and  to  stand  palaver- 
ing with  a  scoundrel,  that  you  know  to  be  a  scoundrd,  about 
what's  right,  and  wha,t's  not  right,  is,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
little  better  than  be^;ing  an  ass  not  to  Ipck  you,  while  JQU, 
make  a  slow  journey  under  his  heels." 

"  But  you're  not  always  sure  that  it  is  a  scoundrel—'* 

"  Sure  as  a  gun ;  there's  no  chance  of  a  mistake  if  you  keep 
your  senses  about  you.  But  that's  the  trouble.  It's  how  to 
keep  your  senses  about  you,  Harry  Vernon,  that's  the  great- 
est question.  Now,  I'm.  dear  to  say*  that  it's  only  by  getting 
drunk,  being  put  in  a  passion,  or  having  soft  soap  poured  down 
their  backs,  that  men  lose  their  senses,  and  afterward  lose  every* 
thing  beidde.  If  they  wouldn't  listen  to  smooth  words  from 
every  stranger  they  meet;  if  they  wouldi^'t  stop  to  hugthr^ 
whisky  bottle*  iQStead  of  taking  a  quiet  kiss  and  walkiug  on ; 
if  they  wouldn't  g^t  into  a  passion  abont  every  fool  speech 
they  hear,  then  I'm  clear,  they'd  never  get  cheated  out  of  theii^ 
mon^,  and  knocked  on  the  head*  like  a  blind  puppy  in  a  dark 
night  Now,  Hajry,  you  see  the  danger  before  you.  So  long 
as  a  man  keeps  his  senses,  there's  not  so  many  dangers  in  life, 
and  they  may  be  all  got  over  by  a  quick  head  and  bold  heart* 
But  it  won't  do  to  believe  in  s^eet-spoken  strangers,  ai^  il 
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wooft  do  to  qtiarrd  ')EA6iit  it  fb6l  Jekt,  tkii  ftSh)if^  do  to  gH 
indL  I  wonldnH  iadvlie  a  lad  to  go  np  Into  the  Tasoo,  now, 
while  if  8  miBetiled,  as  I  maj  tej.'kAd  liotie  but  seatferets  about ; 
but  IF  yoQ  most  go,  mind  j'our  own  businets,  make  no  more 
friends 'tiian  yon  can  nelp,  and  Keep  sober  as  a  jndge.  \?ome« 
cr,  jonVe  been  talking  long  enongb,  let's  have  a  toddj.^ 

"Thank  yon — no  more,  Mr.  Horsey;  and  let  me  correct 
joor  errors  as  we  proceed.  It  is  you  and  not  I  who  have  been 
doing  the  talking  for  the  last  half  honr ;  and  to  Say  tnsA,  I  am 
to  well  plotted  with  yonr  doqnence,  fhat  IHn  for  baring  more 
ofH.** 

"I^o  gammon,  my  lad,  none  of  fliat  Bnt  Tm  willing  to  tdl 
yon  aH  I  know,  so  long  as  yon  donH  ask  for  it  aS.  What* s 
itttr 

"  What  officers  of  the  law  may  1>e  found  in  those  parts,  in  the 
event  of  my  being  in  want  of  them  t^ 

"  Lord  keep  yon  from  law  officers  fn  your  own  case,  my  lad« 
dumgh  as  a  lawyer,  it's  like  enough,  yonV  be  making  ihem 
toil  hard  enough  in  the  business  of  other  people.  But  what 
aiskes  you  think  of thtem — ^o  you  calculate  on  ilny  trouble  f* 

"Nay,  that  matters  not,  my  friend.  Should  I  hare  any 
trouble,  which  a  man  of  ihe  world,  who  lires  in  the  world,  must 
dways  look  fbr,  I  should  like  to  know  in  how  nrach  I  may  de- 
pend .upon  the  countenance  and  protection  of  the  law  in  the 
pUces  to  which  I'm  gokig.** 

**I>Bpend  -upon  a  hickory  sapling  and  your  own  teeth  rather. 
Depend  npon  steel  and  buhet,  Harry  Vernon,  when  you're  on 
the  Yazoo.  What  tlie  d— 1  would  a  man  expect  to  find  out, 
away  on  Ae  very  outskairts,  as  !  may  call  it,  of  civOization  I 
Would  yon  have  gentletnen  and  Christians  in  a  part  of  the  world 
Miere  Aere^s  no  timber  cut,  no  lands  cleared,  no  houses  built, 
udMng  done,  but  what's  done  by  the  squatters  and  that  sort 
df  people  1  No,  no;  your  only  chance  is  a  keen  eye,  a  quick 
hand,  and  a  steady  head.  Trust  to  these  in  the  Taaoo ;  ^ere 
ite  ftV  bett^  friends  anywhere.'' 

"The  eonnsel  of  one  who  has  certainly  done  more  by  their 
Mp  tbrni  mo«t  m^n,"  t^onded  Vernon,  with  a  compliment 
thAt  was  not  displeasing  to  the  veteran,  and  showed  a  degree 
of  intimacy  with  hk  htsbiry  on  the  part  of  his  guest,  which 
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prored  him  to  have  been  ao  iiuitteiitive  auditor  of  biniBelf  and 
of  his  friend  Carter;  ''but»'*  ctmtinaed  the  jonth*  "what  can 
jon  tell  me  of  the  '  Braxley  settlement' t" 

''Not  a  reliable — I  know  nothing  good  of  it»  however; 
though  I  conldn't  say,  more  than  from  general  report,  anything 
bad  agin  it." 

"  What  of    Ford's  camp'  ?" 

"Nothing." 

"Georgeville?" 

"  That's  sprang  up  into  a  village  since  my  day.  I  believe 
it's  a  poor  affair :  but  two  or  three  stores  or  thereabouts.  I 
never  saw  the  place  but  once,  and  then  there  was  but  one ;  I 
didn't  stay  in  that  longer  than  to  take  a  sap  of  whiskey.  If 
there's  nothing  better  in  it  than  the  whiskey,  don't  go  there. 
It's  a  place  to  shun,,  Mr.  Vernon." 

"  What  of  Lexbgton  ?" 

"  Don't  know  the  place." 

"Squab  Meadow r 

"Never  heard  of  it" 

"  There's  a  little  village  called  Lucchesa,  that  lies  somewhere 
upon  Green  Briar  Greek  in  Carroll  counly.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  tbat }  it's  a  new  village." 

"  New  to  me,  yet  1  think  1  have  heard  the  name ;  there  are 
several  little  villages  grown  up  since  I've  been  in  those  parts, 
and,  for  that  matter,  they  grow  up  eveiy  day.  I  know  die 
country  well  enough,  but,  bless  your  soul,  Mr.  Harry  Vernon, 
it's  no  sign  of  ignorance  in  Massissippi,  not  to  know  the  towns 
by  their  names.    We  can't  find  names  for  half  chP  'em." 

This  was  said  with  some  signs  of  impatience,  and  the  youth, 
though  still  seemingly  desirous  of  pressing  for  information  which 
was  yet  desirable  to  obtain,  was  compelled  to  rest  contented 
with  the  imperfect  statistics  already  gleaned/  which,  perhaps, 
no  continued  examination  of  the  old  man  would  have  rendered 
more  complete. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  wearied  and  worried  you,  Mc  Horsey, 
without  much  help  to  myself.  What  I  get  from  you  is  to  the 
ftdl  as  saUsfactory  as  the  comparisons  of  that  categorical  per- 
sonage, Captain  Fluellen;  'There  is,'  says  he,  *a  river  in 
Macedon,  and  ihere  is  also,  moreover,  a  river  at  Monmouth,'  dec" 
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The  jimth  gave  in  fall  the  passage  which  has  been  prefixed 
at  an  epigraph  to  this  idle  chapter,  and  which  we  care  not  to 
repeat  again.  Portions  of  the  quotation,  however,  and  the  aor 
tbnitj  referred  to»  seemed  to  disquiet  our  landlord. 

**  FlaeUen/'  said  he ;  *'  where  was  he  captain  t  There's  Gap- 
tain  Fenelon,  I  know,  that  heads  the  '  Buck  Swamp  Bangers,' 
and  diat's  the  nearest  name  to  it,  I  can  think  of.  I  know  Fen- 
don,  and  a  mighty  clever  fellow  he  is;  a  little  too  fond  of  the 
gills  perhaps ;  but  that  onlj  hurts  himselfl    It  isn't  him,  70U 


"No,  no--*Fhiellen  is  a  captain  far  more  famous,  I  think, 
tban  Fenelon  will'  ever  become.  He  is  one  of  the  honored 
osmes  of  Shakspere— *the  world  renowned — " 

"That  d — d  plajer-man I"  cried  the  impatient  landlord,  in- 
torrupting  the  eulogy  which  our  hero  had  begun,  of  the  merits 
«f  the  divine  bard.  "  Look  jou,  Mr.  Vernon,  if  you  want  that 
ve  should  keep  friends,  and  part  friends,  say  no  more  of  that 
phyer-fellow  and  hb  cursed  books ;  don't  I  beg  you." 

The  youth  was  silent  from  wonder  for  a  few  moments,  to  be- 
hold such  an  earnest  countenance  as  the  speaker  wore  while  he 
vttered  this  serious  remonstrance.  When  he  recovered  breath 
it  was  to  expostulate. 

"In  the  name  of  wonder,  and  all  the  wonders*  Mr.  Horsey, 
but  how  is  this  t  How  is  it  that  you  are  so  hostile  to  a  writer 
whom  all  the  world  joins  to  honor  and  applaud }" 

"The  world,  Mr.  Vernon,  may  honor  as  it  pleases,  and  it 
frequently  gives  honor  where  very  little  is  due.  But  it's  the 
honor  which  the  world  gives  to  this  same  player-fbllow,  which 
has  done  more  to  make  me  an  unhappy  man,  than  anything  in 
the  world  beside." 

The  wonder  of  the  youth  increased,  and  a  single  word  i^oa- 
T^ed  his  fiirther  interrogation : — 

-Howr 

"I  have  a  son,  Mr.  Vernon;  you  haven^t  seen  him  in  my 
•  iuwse;  nor,  till  this  minute,  have  you  heard  his  name  from  my 
^;  nor,  perhaps,  from  the  lips  of  Ben  Carter,  though  yon 
nay  have  got  a  good  deal  out  of  him.  Well,  sir,  this  son  of 
lune,  got  in  with  some  of  these  player  fellows  at  Mobile  or  Or- 
letns,  and  they  carried  him  to  their  blasted  stage-houses,  where 

2» 
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lie  got  possession  of  these  Shakspere  books,  and  he's  never 
been  worth  a  picayune  since  that  day.  He  took  up  With  the 
stage-fellows,  got  to  making  a  d — d  fool  of  himself  before  tlie 
Mobile  people,  and  had  the  impudence  to  'send  me  a  paper,  a 
printed  paper,  with  a  great  heading,  and  his  name  among  the 
rest  to  play  some  pieces  out  of  Shakspere.  Siire  enough,  that 
very  time  my  neighbor  here.  Major  Mandrake,  that  keeps  one 
of  the  taverns,  being  down  on  a  visit  to  Mobile,  saw  Tom  Heir- 
sey,  with  his  own  eyes,  come  out  in  front  of  the  whole  people, 
with  a  gold  crown  upon  his  head,  and  covered  with  spangles, 
and  dressed  up,  in  a  most  ridiculous  way  besid'e,  jist  for  another 
chap,  who  come  out  afterward,  to  stick  him  with  a  sword.  And 
there  he  rolled  about  over  ihe  floor,  unt3  he  died,  and  the  peo- 
ple shouted  and  clapped  their  hands,  as  if  he  had  done  some 
great  thing,  and  it  was  jbt  that  d — d  stupid  shouting  and  dap- 
ping, that  led  the  fellow  to  make  such  a  bloody  fool  of  himselfl 
But  mind  you,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  died  in  umest — it 
was  all  pretence — all  make  blieve;  but,  by  the  Eternal,  Mr. 
Vernon,  I*d  rather  a  thousand  times  he  had  died  in  raal  airhest, 
in  a  fair  fight,  than  to  have  fallen  into  such  a  folly,  and  brought 
disgrace  upon  his  family." 

A  playful  commentary  upon  this  speech  rose  to  the  tips  of 
Vernon,  as  the  old  man  concluded ;  but  the  youth  saw  that  the 
grief  was  too  serious  and  sacred,  to  suffer  any  light  or  irrever 
ential  remark.  He  contented  himself  with  inquiring  into  the 
£&te  of  a  lad  in  whom  he  begun  to  take  some  interest,  the  ra- 
therf  perhaps,  because  he  saw  the  matter  in  a  less  severe  light 
than  the  father,  and  possibly  because  he  thought  that  the  back- 
woods boy,  wanting  in  all  the  advantages  of  education  and  city 
life,  who  could  relish  Shakspere  to  so  great  a  degree,  must  be 
of  something  more  than  ordinary  metal. 

"  And  where  is  your  son  now,  Mr.  Horsey  V* 

"  The  saints  know  best,  Mr.  Vernon.  Tom  Horsey  has  not 
darkened  these  doors  since  lilarch  gone  was  a  year.*' 

"  But  you  hear  from  him  t" 

**Ay,  sir,  and  of  him.  I  hear  from  him  when  he  wants 
money,  and  of  him  when  he  has  it.  He  makes  me  hear  when 
he's  out,  and  makes  everybody  else  hear  when  his  pockets  are 
full.    The  misfortune  is»  ^at  ihis  Shakspere  fellow  never  comet 
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alone.  He  brings  with  liim  late  hours  and  strong  drink,  and 
damned  had  company,  Mr.  Yemon ;  and  what  with  him  and 
ikem,  Tom  Horsey  is  in  the  broad  road  to  destruction." 

^Bnt  do  you  provide  him  with  money  when  he  demands  if 
for  such  indulgences.^ 

"f^  your  glass,  Yemon;  let  us  drink,  and  say  no  more. 
Fm  a  surly,  crabbed  sort  of  creature ;  they  will  all  tell  you  so ; 
and  yet,  they  all  wonder,  and  I  wonder  at  it  myself,  that  I  have 
80  little  strength  to  do  the  things  that  I  resolve  upon.  The 
boy's  my  only  boy,  bad  as  he  is,  Harry  Yemon ;  and  he  gets 
siore  money  from  me  Am  I  ought  to  give  him.  But,  what's 
that  I  Did  you  hear  nothing,  Mr.  Yemon  1 — no  Toices — none 
—just  below  the  windpipr  t" 

The  old  man  trembled  with  sudden  agitation,  while  bending 
forward  to  listen,  as  indistinet  aceeartB  fell  upon  Us  own  and 
die  ears  of  his  guest. 

In  another  instant,  the  room  x^aig  with  a  loud  burst  of  de- 
clamation £ron)L  without,  in  which  Y^non  detected  some  lines 
from  the  bard  whom,  the  old  man  had  so  terribly  denounced, 
bat  wkieh  now  seemed  to  awaken  in  his  mind  any  other  than 
hostfle  feelings.  Meanwhile  the  voice  proceeded,  and  the  pas- 
sages spoken  seemed  not  inappropriate;  and,  perhaps,  were 
chosen  from  their  partial  fituess,  to  those  relations  between 
fiUher  and  son,  which  had  formed  the  subject  of  the  previous  con- 
versation. The  passage  was  from  the  speech  of  Bolingbrokey 
diird  scene,  fifth  act,  of  Bichard  the  Second :  — 

**Gao  1^0  man  tell  <4  mj  DDthnftjr  ai^ql 
Tb  fall  tkree  moDtha  since  I  did  see  bim  last: 
If  aoy  plague  bang  oTer  u%  'tis  be. 
X  would  to  beayen,  my  lordly  be  migbt  be  found; 
loqitit*  at  London,  SnongBfe  the  taverns  tbei'e^ 
For  tbere^  tbej  say,  be  daily  dotb  frequent^ 
If itb  naf^straaned,  loose  eomp«Jii9iie»"  dtOL 

The  eye  of  the  fatl^er  caught  the  glance  of  his  guest  earnestly 
fixed  upon  him,  a;^d  in  that  instant  he  recovered  his  composure. 

*'Now,  out  upon  the  scrub !  he  comes  at  last,  with  his  player- 
verses  in  his  mopth — " 

^•Ay;  but  h6w  truly  do  they  suit,  Mr  Horsey  T'  wtM  the 
f^lj  of  Vemop. 
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**  Yes,  indeed,  well  enough ;  bnt  will  they  core  the  mischief 
that  they  tell  oft  No,  sir ;  this  graceless  rascal  thinks  it  hand- 
some to  swagger  with  a  belly  foil  of  whiskey,  and  a  brain  full 
of  Shakspere,  at  the  lowest  tavem  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
By  the  Lord  Harry,  but  he  comes  not  in  my  door !" 

A  loud  knocking  from  without  answered  this  resolve;  and* 
following  the  glance  of  the  father's  eye,  Yemim  rose  quietly 
and  opened  the  door  to  the  son. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PATHBE  AND  SON. 

"This  fellow  I  Mmembar 
(Hnoe  onoe  be  play'd  a  farmei's  eldest  eon ; 
TwM  where  j<m  wooed  the  geDtlewoman  ao  well ; 
I  have  forgot  your  oaroe ;  but  aare  that  part 
Waa  apdj  fitted,  aod  natorally  performed.' 

"^ 
The  prodigal  waited  for  no  inritation  to  enter,  but  bounced 

in,  the  moment  the  door  was  opened.  Seeing  the  stranger,  he 
stopped  short  for  an  instant,  his  deportment  bearing  equal  marks 
of  confident  assurance,  and  a  reasonable  consciousness  of  his 
own  demerits.  The  habits  of  the  player-men,  however,  got  the 
better  of  his  misgivings,  and,  without  yielding  any  farther  no- 
tice to  Vernon,  after  the  first  glance,  he  advanced  toward  the 
father,  prefacing  his  movement  with  a  hearty  salutation* 
of  somewhat  rowdy  fashion,  which  made  the  old  man  wince 
in  his  seat,  at  the  gross  disregard  of  his  digni^  which  it  be- 
trayed. 

"  Ha,  dad !  th^e  yon  are,  prime  and  hearty,  as  though  you 
never  had  a  son,  to '  bring  you  cares  for  inconsiderate  youth,'—- 
and  how's  the  old  lady, '  our  venerable  mother,  keeps  she  well  V 
gone  to  bed,  I  reckon,  and  fast ;  so  I  take  it  for  granted  she's 
as  she  should  be,  and  you,  sir,  you  and — " 

Here  his  eyes  wandered  to  the  seat  which  Yemoii  had  re- 
occupied. 

"Puppy!"  exclaimed  the  father,  "can't  you  leave  off  your 
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tufad  pkjei  MAaene,  Tan  Horaej.  wii#ti  joa*re  in  %  fgmAb^ 

man's  presence.    That,  air,  is  my  fHend,  Mr.  YeraoB,  Mr.  Hany 

Yernoiii  of  Na^ez,  or  Kew  Orleans,  ^  elaew here." 

"Sir,  Mr.  Vernon,  of  elsewhere^  I  am  glad  to  knoir  70a. 
*If  I  nistake  not,  thou  art  Harry  Monmouth,' "  waa  the  prompt 
address  of  the  actor,  extending  his  right  haod*  with  an  air  of 
princely  condescension. 

"Monmouth,  no !"  cried  the  more  literal  fiither ;  ^YemoA,  I 
laid,  Tom  Horsey — Mr.  Harry  Vernon." 

"The  same — a  good  name,  I  think,  rir,  a  rery  good  name, 
and  I'm  glad  to  know  yon.  Mr.  Vernon,  as  I  aaid  befefB, 
*^ere'a  matter  in  this;'  and,  aome  anowanoea  mnal  be  made 
for  the  prcjndtces  of  age,  and-  a  hard  achool,  air,  a^ainal  the 
drama.  It  is  only  in  the  pieaenee  of  gentlemen,  air,"— to  bia 
fiither — '*  let  me  tell  yon,  that  players  ahould  apei^  The  very 
element  they  Htc  in,  air,  is  the  applause  of  the  gentle  and 
^e  wiae — Uieir  pnrsoita  are  '  cftriare  to  the  general ;'  and  lei 
me  tall  yon,  air,  that  yon  riak  not  a  little  when  you  give  way 
to  this  hanh  and  most  nnjnat  manner  of  apeeoh,  in  respect  to  a 
piofeaaioB,  whoae  ill  report  w^nle  yo«  lire,  it  is  aaid»  will  de 
JOQ  mere  ham  than  a  had  epitaph  whem  yen  die.  Yon  wBl 
iiid  the  pasaage  in  Hamlet^fiNr  the  reat,  air — have  yon  any- 
thing to  drink  t" 

Thia  apeeeh  waa  pretty  evenly  divided  between  the  fttther 
and  his  guest.  When  it  waa  coodnded,  he  turned  to  the  little 
table  diat  stood  between  the  elder  Horaey  and  Vemen,  filled  a 
glaaa  for  hims^  and  drawmg  a  chair  firom  the  comer  of  the 
apartment,  placed  bimseil^  wi^  a  show  el  mng  frwdt  which 
was  not  altogether  felt,  directly  beside  the  father.  The  old 
man  could  no  longer  restrain  his  indignation. 

"Ton  d — d  coneeited  squab,  where  have  you  beeii  those 
sight  months  ?    Put  down  your  glass,  sir,  until  you  answer  me." 

"Dry  throats  must  needs  make  short  speeches,  sir — I  have 
been  at  school." 

"Do  not  mock  me,  Tom  Horsey ! — don't  go  too  far,  boy,  in 
playing  yonr  d— d  theatre  stuff  on  me.  I  can't  bear  it  much 
longer — yeull  put  me  in  a  rousing  passion." 

"Well  have  a  rouse  to-night,  sir— Mr.  Vernon,  «the  king 
drinkB  to  Hamlet.'     Don't  think,  sir,"  addreaaing  bis  father 
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**^nt  tfibk,  I  shall  fcyrget  you,  dad,  but  your  glaea  remaini 
tmfilled.     Shall  I  help  yon  t'* 

"  Help  yourself  and  be  d— d.  Answer  my  question.  Where 
have  you  been  these  ei^bt  months  T*' 

*'  Egad,  sir,  that's  the  most  puzzling  of  all  questions,  «nd  the 
most  correct  answer  that  I  can  make  you  is  that  which  I  have 
made  already.  At  school,  sir !  In  the  great  school  of  the 
world,  sir,  I  have  been  acquiring  my  humanities  or  getting  rid 
of  them.    Don't  you  think  me  reasonably  improved  I" 

'*  What  have  you  done  witii  the  money  I  sent  you  V* 

**  Paid  my  schooling  with  it,  sir." 

'*  That  is  to  say,  you  drank  it  out  at  taverns  upon  your  roar« 
hig  companions,  your  drunken  aetors,  your  bally  gamblers,  and 
all  that  strange  sort  of  cattle  that  you  herd  with  in  Orleans.'' 

"Alas!  my  father,  revile  not  thus.  Wherefore  will  you 
speak  of  things  which  you  know  not.  Have  more  charify,  I 
pray  you.  As  ft>T  the  poor  sums  of  money  whidi  you  sent  me« 
they  were  as  nothing  to  the  good  which  they  procured  me. 
They  brought  me  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fine  generous  ^iritSt 
who  are  as  much  above  ihe  dirty  wants  and  slavish  necesakiea 
of  common  day,  as  the  divine  Shakspere  is  beyond  aU  the  thou- 
sand priests  and  pretenders  that  officiate  at  the  altar  of  the 
muse.  Had  you  sent  me  ten  times  the  sums  you  speak  of,  I 
had  freely  shared  them  all  with  the  noble  fellows  whom  your 
parsimony  has  chiefly  compelled  me  to  leave."' 

"  Ay,  and  where  would  their  generosity  have  carried  you, 
you  ndicnlous  spendthrift.  To  the  calaboose,  to  the  calaboose, 
you  rascal.  If  it  has  not  already  carried  you  there.  Pittftd 
sums  indeed! — but  you  sha'n't  impose  on  Mr.  Vernon.  You 
shall  say  what  these  pitifbl  sums  are ;  you  shall  tell  him  what 
money  I  sent  you,  and  let  him  say  whether  I  have  not  been 
almost  as  great  a  spendthrift  as  yourself.'* 

**l^o  doubt,  no  doubt — I  midce  no  question,  dad,  but  that 
your  extravagance  has  always  exceeded  mine.  I  am  but  a  chip 
—a  small  chip  of  the  old  block ;  and—" 

**  Why,  you  impudent  rascal,  my  spendings  have  been  alto« 
gether  on  you.  If  I  have  to  reproach  myself  with  any  extrav- 
agance at  aO,  it  is  only  in  having  given  you  the  means  to  make 
a  fcol  of  yourself.*' 
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"**  Wiaelyt  indted*  and  wocthily  beatowed*— yov  do  not  r#* 
pent,  BUT,  (^  baving  provided  for  my  sabsistenoe  V* 

**!  liave  done  siore,  sir.  Wbat  amonitt  did  I  tend  you  by 
KDPerkiMr 

"Some  fifty  or  a  bnndred  doUars,  m  I  tbink.'' 

"  Afl  yon  thittk  I  as  yoa  tbink !  Tom  Horseyy  wOl  yen  lie 
tto!  Have  your  player-fellowf  tangbt  yoa  diit  among  tbeir 
other  aeenrsed  leasonfl.    Speak,  ere  yon  in  eameet  V* 

The  old  man's  voice  trembled,  and  passion  seemed  to  be  sae- 
ceeded  in  bis  eboking  ntteranee  by  a  fear  that  ftdsebood  was  to 
be  indnded  among  the  other  profl^aeies  of  one  whom  his  own 
tenderness  had  rendered  somewhat  incorrigible.  Vernon 
watched  the  scene  with  cnrions  interest,  and  be  remarked  the 
ndden  flnsb  wbicb  monnted  vp  into  the  son's  cheeks  at  the  ac- 
emttion,  as  if  eonseioas  innocenea  revolted  within  him  at  the 
injvstice*  Bnebwasthe  impression  of  the  spectator,  and  it  was 
eoofinned  by  the  effect  which  it  seemed  to  prodnee  in  the  yoath"^ 
tone  and  general  manner. 

"Ton  are  a  little  too  hard  with  me,  sir,"  was  bis  reply.  **  I 
admit  that  yoa  sent  me  some  money  by  Perkins." 

"Three  bnndred,  not  fifty,  sir — not  fifty  or  a  bnndred,  bat 
ttree  bnndred  dollars,  Tom  Horsey." 

"Bight,  sir;  Perkms  brongbt  me  that  som,  wbiA  I  tmst 
joa  did  not  really  think  me  base  enough  to  deny.  When  I 
Hkid  less  I  simply  meant  to  eompnte  it  by  tbe  time  it  lasted. 
It  was  the  very  sam  yon  name,  sir,  bnt  it  might  ji)st  as  well 
have  been  the  fifty — it  was  very  short-lived." 

"Toy  well,  sir,"  said  tbe  father,  glad  to  have  an  excuse  to 
iBrbear  reproach  and  hardi  laiq;uage.  **  And  bad  it  been  fiffy 
toDos  as  xDueb,  do  you  think  it  would  have  lasted  much  longer 
with  sucb  eompany  as  you  keep  ?  No,  sir,  they  would  have 
^MOt  my  gains  and  your  gettings,  and  counted  my  thousands 
aa  you  have  learned  to  do  by  fifties  and  hundreds.  Bnt  that's 
not  alL  Ton  got  money  from  my  factor  in  Orleans.  What 
sun  got  yon  t  for  to  this  day  1  have  never  learned." 

"  I  sent  you  two  thousand  dollars  by  Major  Mandrake." 

"I  got  it,  but  fte  erbp  ioM-'for  more,  nr— cotton  waa 
selling  at  siztoen;  I  bad  ibe  price  enrtent  of  tbe  week, 
and  have  it  now.     Wbaft  did  ray  cotton  bringi     Ton  asai 
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m»  the  JAoaey  but  no  Mobmit  of  taloo;  what  was  done  witli 
thatr 

'<  'Gad,  0tr,  I  know  not»  nnlm»  we  used  it  to  make  now  one 
night  at  OaldwelPs  when  the  stonn  gaye  ont.  I  renetaber,  wb 
were  rather  short  of  snow." 

•  *^Teni,  Tosu  don't  ronse  ma— *donH  put  me  in  a  passion. 
'1*0^  siek — I  can't  beat  it  easUj ;  and  besides,  I  don't  want  Mr. 
Hany  Vernon  to  see  wkat  a  d—d  fool  I  am  to  let  jon  tieat  me. 
as  yon  do.  What  did  jon  get  from  m j  fiustor  in  all  t  let  me 
know  that.    Ton  sent  me  two  thousand  —  what  did  yon  keep  f '* 

**  Well,  sir,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  about  seven  bmn- 
dred— " 

"  Seven  hnndl^^d !" 

*'  There  may  hare  beea  a  forty  or  fifty  tacked  on  to  it ;  bat 
it  certainly  was  not  more  than  that.  Sv^pose  we  call  it  sevec 
hundred  uid  fifty  doUirs-^'  the  very  head  and  frent  of  my  of- 
f^ding,  haih  this  extent^  no  more/" 

"  And  enough  too,  in  God's  name,  to  rain  any  man  diat's  gpt 
so  little  ta  go  upion  as  I,"  resttonded  die  fiither ;  '*  but  there  is 
more,  Tom  Horsey— ^yeii  todL  a  hundred  and  seventy  dollars 
.with  yx>u  when  you  went ;  you  eoBeoted  ninety  doUars  from 
Michael  Hopper  for  so  m&ny  bushds  of  com ;  and  what  have 
jQQ  done  with  Martin  Groning's  note  fbr  si!tty-seve»  dollars  f 
ilf  yoO'got  that,  it  makes — " 

<'Bnt  I  haven't  got  that,  dad.  Ghroaing's  a  great  rascal; 
*  there  must  be  lawings  ere  you  get  that  gold'— we  shall  hare 
to  set  Master  Phang  upon  him,  dad,  before  he  settles." 

"  No,  let  him  go.  It's  but  a  poor  sixlty-seven  dollars,  and  I 
shouldn't  miss  so  small  a  matter,  if  my  own  son  didn't  help  me 
to  the  loss  of  a  great  deal  more.  But  now  count  up,  coairt  up, 
JU[r.. Vernon,  these  moneys,  as  I  call  them  out  to  you,  and  then 
My  whether  I'm  parsimonious,  or  whether  there's  a  speadtlurift 
in  my  family^  that'll  let  out  at  a  thousand  mouths  what  his  £a^ 
iher  was  compelled  to  take  in  at  one." 

"  Nay,  don't  count  up,  1  beg  you,  dad*"  cried  the  profligate ; 
"why  wDl  you  bother  Harry  Monmouth  with  these  *  small 
ohorem'  To  count  up  money,  that  you  h«ve  nbt,  is  to  impov- 
erisk  memoigr  most  imrsedly«  The  vety  thought  of  my  spend* 
JBfS  is  a  miseiji  sinee  it  onlv  the  mere  IdrciUy  seminds  me  ef 
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tilt  Iktb  that  U  left  to  ipeitd.  WlMreft>re  We  I  left  my  com- 
pnj,  'my  eomates  in  exfle/  but  thai  the  candle  was  at  the  last 
Huff— wherefore  hai^  I  ti«idged  hotteward  *  on  weary  legs — *'' 

"Ton  don't  mean  to  fay  that  yen  walked  from  Orieans  here, 
Ton  Hefrsey  1'^  cried  the  fklher,  to  whom  the  hurt  ftngment  of 
aqnotation  nttered  by  Ma  son  saggeated  a  neweaMse  of  Kppt^ 
wtonoUt 

"Nat  an  the  wirjr.  I  had  a  caA  in  a  steamboat  as  Ikr  aa 
MontieeSe,  and  » l^g  in  a  wagon  fbr  s«fme  twelve  or  Amrteen 
miles  ahoTe ;  bnt,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  the  widow*!  mare  did 
theresf 

«  Why,  whereas  yenr  horse  !" 

•"Gkme — gone  die  way  of  all  flesh." 

**  Dead— how  was  that-^the  bettsT 

''Ay,  botts  enongh  to  take  off  a  doi^  hersea.  The  sheriff 
snspMed  I  was  ont  oi  money,  and  not  able  to  keep  him  any 
loagmr;  and  so  relieved  me  of  ih^  charge.** 

''BMsed  fbr  debt!"  axolakaed  the  fttther  aghast;  "a  eolt  of 
aiy  own  fafrng-^sataed  for  d^ ! — eat  his  head  off  In  a  firery 
stable !— ah,  Tom,  Tom !  yenll  kill  me  yet  r 

**  At  the  suit  of  one  Stnbbs,  a  tailor ;  a  fellow  that  helped  me 
to  fit  np  my  wardrobe,  and  bronght  suit  for  all  his  suits.  Thns 
was  I  nonsnited.  Bnt  I  pnniriied  &e  sconnchrel,  yon  may  be 
sore.  I  basted  him  widi  his  own  yardnertick  the  night  I  left 
Orleans,  till  there  wasnt  a  seam  in  his  careass  that  couldn't 
count  atitchea.  Ton  shall  hear  particidars  some  day,  IBUirry 
Homnontfa ;  a  devilish  good  story -^bnt*^'* 

"Look  yon,  Tom,  this  gentleman's  name  is  Yemon,  and  not 
Monmonth.    None  of  your  tricks,  I  tell  you.** 

"^  Vernon,  is  itt  I  ask  pardon,  but  I  thought  it  was  Hon* 
BKmth — Harry  Monmouth  «-it  was  Harry  you  said-^PU  swear 
to  that." 

"Ton're  a  free  tongue  to  swear,  Tom  Horsey;  but  how 
would  yon  lyce  an  oalh  of  mine  to  cut  you  off  with  a  shOIing, 
and  leare  you  to  the  miserable  lifo  you  have  so  miserably  begun. 
Answer  me  that,  sir :  what  would  you  think  of  such  an  oath  1 
aad  wonldn'i  it  be  justly  deserved,  Mr.  Yemon  t*' 

"^SmfffyAwjUb  net  bdth^  Mt.  Yemon  anymore  in  this 
Blatter,  and  above  all  matteM  iMeher^r  liie  shi  ef  Swearing 
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Oath-takiiig  k  n  bad  baeiaefle,  and  qbIom  you  take  s^Htte  nich 
rash  oath  as  that  yoa  speak  of»  I  think  I  xitiay  promise  yoa  widi 
safety  to  do  nothing  again  rashly  as  long  as  I  live.  I  am  come 
home  to  b^  a  sober  fellow,  follow  the  plough*  drive  the  wagon, 
bleed  horses^  and  core  bacon»  In  short,  do  just  whatever  is 
needfbl  to  make  money»  and  kee|i  it  afterward." 

"  Oan  yon  keep  to  this  V*  cried  the  delighted  father*  who  de- 
sired nothmg  more  than  such  a  conciession  on  the  part  of  his 
SOB,  as  should  save  his  dignity,  and  obviate  the  necessity  ef 
more  iicolding, 

"  I  think  so— ril  try,  sir." 

'*  Ah,  Tom,  for  awhile  only,  I'm  a£raid.  You'll  be  reading 
in  the  nei/^spaper  about  some  new  play-house  or  some  new 
actor,  and  then,  nothing  will  suit*  but  off  you  must  go  to  see  for 
yourself;  as  if  the  reading  of  it  wouldn't  do  as  weU." 

"  It  shall — it  shall  in  fhture,  dad.  Don't  be  afraid  «f  me. 
I  think  I  shall  keep  my  promises  this  time,  for,  do  you  see, 
whatever  might  be  my  own  desires  to  go  to  Orleans,  the  drub- 
bing I  gave  the  tailorj  Stubbs,  will  stand  against  me  in  the 
black  books  of  the  law,  and  I  have  too  great  a  respect  for  that 
stately  dwelling,  the  calaboose,  to  risk  the  chances  of  admission. 
As  for  the  theatre  itself,  by  my  fears,  I  have  just  as  little  reason 
to  venture  near  it  My  chance  is  all  up  with  the  American, 
and  my  hopes  with  Caldwell ;  but  for  that,  dad,  it  might  lunre 
been,  that  you  hadn't  seen  me  home  to-night" 

**  Well,  whatever  it  was,  I'm  glad  it  happened  so ;  but  yon 
don't  mean,  Tom,  that  you  quarrelled  with  the  actors." 

"Ay,  with  the  very  chief  of  them — the  manager." 

"  Well,  the  stars  be  thanked,  I'm  a  great  deal  gladder  than  be- 
fore.   There's  no  fear  of  makii^  up  the  matter,  Tom,  is  there  V* 

"  But  little,  unless  you  lend  your  hdp." 

'<God  forbid!  I  lend  my  help! — I'd  bum  down  all  their 
establishments,  if  I  could.  But  how  was  it  Tom— what  was 
the  quarrel  ?    You  didn't  lick  him,  too,  as  well  as  the  tailor  I" 

"  £gad,  no !  The  boot  was  on  t'other  leg !  It  was  because 
I  didn't  lick  him,  that  we  quarrelled ;  it  was,  by  my  soul  I" 

"  Gome,  come,  Tom,  don't  i^^  $  i^x^^  of  your  d— d  nonsense. 
We  know  it's  all  gammon  that !  No  nMm  wonU  ^uanel  with 
another  because  he  didn't  lick  him." 
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''TnttwgofpdydadyprofeaBknia^' speaking.  An^xeoikiit 
iJTentiire,  by  the  way,  Mr.  YeriKni,  and  I  must  tell  it  Dad» 
ffll  your  glass! — axk  excellent  joke  —  fill,  Mr.  Vernon!  Yon 
dial!  bear  how  I  came  over  the  manager — how  I  struck  him, 
Cfvsn  when  •  soaring  in  his  pride  of  place.' " 

**  I  thought  you  said  you  didn't  strike  him,  Tom  t"  demanded 
the  matter-of-fact  father. 

"Ton  shall  hear,  sir.  Understand,  you  are  at  the  American 
Tiieatre  in  New  Orleans,  Caldwell,  manager;  and  your  humble 
servaiit  doing  third  and  fourth-rate  characters  at  tenth-rate 
pnees.  Ten  dollars  a  week  is  scarcely  enough  for  gentletitien 
«f  mj  doth ;  and  just  at  this  time  Btubbs  was  writing  to  me  in 
te  Tory  language  of  Master  BhaUow, '  I  beseech  you,  Sir  John, 
ht  me  hare  five  hundred  of  my  thousand,'  in  other  words,  of 
len  dassical  grace — 'let  me  have  but  half  of  my  bill.'" 

''Drop  the  theatre  talk,  Tom,"  whispered  theftthev;  '^drop 
il,  d-^  you,  if  you  can." 

"  It  waa  necessary  to  remit,  to  raise  the  wind.  This  was  the 
iifieolty.  I  had  got  rid  of  the  seren  hundred,  and  die  t^ree 
Iraadred,  and  the  ether  odd  hundred ;  and  I  had  even  drawn 
the  wedk's  salary  in  advance.  I  had  the  horse,  it  is  true,  but 
the  eolt  was  a  fkyorite — I  had  helped  to  raise  it ;  and,  by  Ju- 
^ter,  I  had  much  sooner  have  parted  with  my  velvet  plush 
breeehes,  than  with  Corporal." 

The  old  man  gave  an  approbatory  chuekle  as  this  show  of 
proper  feeling  escaped  hia  son  in  his  narrative; 

"  But  jaa  should  have  gone  to  the  factors,  or  wrote  to  me  for 
the  money,  Tom,  and  redeemed  the  nag.  I'd  rather  than  twice 
hi£  value  that  you  had  not  lost  him." 

The  son  winked  to  Vernon,  as  he  replied— 

"Ah,  dad,  Stubbs  is  not  the  only  tailor  in  Orleans ;  and  one 
loit  is  not  all  that  a  poor  devil  actor  has  to  suffer  before  his 
wardrobe's  complete.  As  I  was  saying,  I  knew  of  no  present 
mode  of  raising  the  wind,  and  I  had  but  one  mode  left  me.  I 
went  to  the  manager,  implored  him  for  a  loan,  on  the  strength 
of  future  services.  He  denied  me;  'but  was  I  to  be  denied?' 
Ton  shall  hear  how  I  fixed  him.  That  very  night  I  wAb  to 
|Iay  Richmond  to  his  Bichard.  The  manager  had  a  very 
strange  notion.  th«t  he  was  a  tragedian,  and  was,  therefore. 
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continaaHj  going  o«t  of  bis  el6m«iit>  to.  hej  vatert  whidL  vere 
qaite  beyond  kis  deptk.  He  did  wilL  enough  as  a  genteel 
comedian,  but  that  did  not  aatuify  his  ambition;  and  among 
those  who  knew  nothing  better,  he  did  monstrens  welL  I  re- 
member the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him  was  in  tragedy.  I  went 
to  Orleans,  dad,  if  yon  remember,  widi  nncle  Wat  Stevens,  and 
he  treated  me  to  the  show." 

*<  Damn  him  for  it,"  was  the  fervent  ejacnlation  of  the  father. 
The  son  proceeded  without  heeding  the  interruption. 

**  Like  the  rest  of  the  gaping  countrymen  around,  and  the 
house  was  full  of  them,  I  thought  bun  n  wonderful  man,  though 
I  soon  learned  other  things  when  I  looked  a  fittle  more  into  the 
matter.  But  the  opinion  of  the  manager  himself  underwent  no 
change.  He  was  still  ripe  for  tragedy  and  nothing  else,  and 
was  that  very  night,  when  Stubbs  sent  me  his  impudent  lettes^ 
to  play  Bichard-«-I,  Biehmend.  We  wfnt  through*  the  piece 
very  well,  till  we  got  to  the  death  scene.  Then  Biehard  tried 
his  best,  and  I  buckled  to  kim.  I  had  wounded  him,  and  he 
had  fkllen ;  but  diat  was  nothing  to  a  man  determiied  to  outdo 
Eean,  and  make  tke  ghost  of  Gku-rick  gape  with  astimishmeat, 
and  shiver  in  ku  shroud.  He  rolled  and  wridied  about  the 
stage,  keeping  up  tiie  fight  as  he  did  so,  and  striving  to  show 
his  AvLl  of  fence  while  in  the  death  agony.  It  was  ^en  that 
the  thought  seised  suddenly  upon  me  to  avail  myself  of  the 
particular  predicament  in  which  he  stood — lay  rather— to 
bring  him  to  an  aoeonnodation— to  oompel  kin  to  my  own  terms. 
What  do  you  Aink  I  did,  Hany  Monmouth — Master  Yeinon, 
I  mean^^how  do  you  think  I  fixed  kon  t  A  thousand  to  one 
you  can  neither  of  you  guess." 

Vernon  confessed  his  inability,  and  the  fiither,  now  an  atten- 
tive auditor,  and  a  pleased  one  too,  as  he  beheld  the  evident 
attention  of  his  guest,  and  observed  the  more  modest  demeanor 
of  his  son,  disclaimed  widi  equal  readiness  any  ability  to  con- 
jecture the  mss  dt  guerre  made  use  of  by  tke  debtor  to  extort 
from  die  dying  actor,  At  loan  he  found  necessary  to  ke^  kim 
from  kis  tdUor's  clutehes. 

*'I  knew  it— >I  knew  it  was  beyond  you  bo^*'  was  tke 
AuekKng  respMwe  of  Bickmond  to  Aese  admissiaML  **Itwao 
a  Aeoght  of  wj  ofrn*  and  my  own  only ;  and  wkat  was  it.  jcsi 
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win  aak.  Hark  je  then  in  jour  ears ;  it  was  simply  to  fbrbear 
kiliiDg  him.  I  began  to  play  slowljito  evade  his  strokes  and 
troid  pursuit  of  him.  You  may  imagine  the  predicament  of 
Bichard,  half-dead,  and  inviting  the  fatal  blow.  He  called  to 
me  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  while  twisting  and  writhing  after  me, 
and  sticking  right  and  left,  at  moments  when,  in  order  to  keep 
up  appearances  with  the  audience,  I  suffered  our  swords  to 
mingle. — •  Why  the  devil  don't  you  play.  Horsey  T' " 

"I  answered  him  in  a  suppressed  voice,  speaking  in  the 
gorge  of  my  throat,  so  that  he  could  distinctly  liear  the  empha- 
lii  which  I  employed,  aad  supposed  that  it  could  not  altogether 
escape  the  hearing  pf  the  aucUenee.  Yet,  such  was  not  the  case. 
It  is  an  art  of  speech  which  I  possess,  and  of  which,  Mr.  Yer- 
Bon,  you  shall  have  a  sample  some  day. 

"'Look  you,  Richard,'  said  I,  *it  was  only  to-day  I  asked 

ytnkfr  9k  matter  of  «ev«ntgr  ddk^  to  fj  off  a  d^-Kl  taik>r  that 

vas  troaUing  me.   You  reftised  me ;  wmAit  done  like  Biohard  V 

'^^ Stake  on,  you  d-^d  £o^,'  said  he,  'or  I'll  strike  you  off. 

What  are  yea  taikhig  about f    Strike!' 

"'Never  till  yea  oonseiit  to  let  me  have  tfie  money.  Yon 
Aa'u't  die  by  my  hands  to-night,  Richard.  I'll  leave  you  half- 
dsad  upon  the  stage,  and  for  once  there  shall  be  no  catoefarophe. 
W31  yo»  let  me  Imve  the  moaey  V 

""'Yee,  ye8»  anythiag,'  was  his  answer;  *but  strike  on*  the 
pit  is  getting  impatiemi.     Strike!  etrike!' 

"We  togged  aaray  quite  heartily  tiien  for  a  £&w  seconds,  the 
house  roared  with  applaaee,  and  aooke  of  die  groandHsgaf  after 
he  had  received  the  amp  ie  grace,  acttiaHy  mc^md  the  perfiorm- 
nse,  dearly  eignifying  a  4mm  that  he  should  do  the  death 
oter  again.  But,  would  yen  ^ink  it,  the  ungrateM  tyrant  re- 
vised to  let  me  have  die  money  the  next  -moraing,  and  added 
to  the  enormity  of  his  eonduot  by  giving  me  my  walking  ticket 
Was  it  net  shocking,  Mr.  Vernon  ?  Did  I  not  merit  the  money 
for  the  humor  of  the  thing  t  But  he  had  no  soul  to  feel  it-^ 
none,  none !" 

Before  Yemon  or  the  father  could  answer  the  question,  or 
couneat  upon  the  txeaisaeiion,  another  persen  entered  the 
ApMmaat  asfd  tmtamiptod  die  ^dialogue.  Thb  introdaeticm  af 
Ae aewNeenermat ke  lewtftrt  farsmelinv  dnptor. 


4fi  BOBOER  Bfi40UB. 


OHAPTER    IV. 

THB  WHY  AND  THE  WHBRBPORB. 


Of  Ntok  bjnsti^e,  and  tome  other  end 

Time  will  di«eoTer ;  end  yet  oqr  graoe  it  bound 

To  hear  his  aeeiisation  confirmed. 

Or  hunt  this  spotted  panther  to  his  rain.'* — Smiunr 

Thb  stranger  was  one  of  whom  the  reader  has  already  heard. 
The  quick  eye  of  Vernon  distinguished  his  friend  at  a  ghoioQ, 
nor  was  that  of  the  other  less  observant  The  warmth  of  their 
embrace,  when  they  met,  spoke  for  a  deep  mutual  regard  be 
tween  the  two,  not  only  superior  to  that  which  hekmgs  to  or- 
dinary friendships,  but  something  more  than  coold  be  expected 
to  appear  in  the  case  of  persons  so  unequal  in  years.  Mr.  Gar- 
ter could  not  have  been  less  than  forty-five ;  a  tall,  well-made 
man,  with  a  fine,  full,  but  dark  countenance ;  an  eye,  black*  and 
lively,  but  of  benevolent  expression ;  and  a  look  of  amenity 
and  kindness  whidi  denoted  a  degree  of  soberness  and  subdued 
thou^t,  in  which  die  buoyant  spirks  of  the  youth  of  twenty- 
five,  oould  seaseely  find  much  that  was  congeniaL  VenMm 
could  not  have  been  much  more  than  twenty^five ;  his  tempera- 
ment was  evidently  Hvely,  if  not  rash ;  and  good  hmnor  and  a 
playful  spirit,  seemed  to  predominate  in  his  dispodtion. 

The  gravity,  the  almost  sadness,  of  Garter's  countenance,  was 
onreflected  in  his  own ;  and  yet,  it  may  be  added,  the  sympa- 
.  thy  was  quite  as  close  between  them,  as  could  be  hoped  for 
under  any  circumstances ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  difference 
of  their  moods  and  wishes,  m:kder  the  influence  of  unequal  ages, 
there  was  none  of  that  exacting  sevm^,  on  the  part  of  Garter, 
er  of  that  distaste  to  diseipiiBe,  on  tiie  side  of  VemoBt  wluoli 
might  endaagertiiaielataaa.  *  IfGMeriraagmiv^ereB'lemd- 
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imMj,  he  was,  at  die  aame  time,  benign  and  inchilgent '  He 
couid  make  allowance  for  tke  impatience  oi  jontk^  esteeming  it» 
perliapsi  a  fiuilt  that  was  not  without  its  Tirtiiest  in  a  cenntvj 
wiiiek  calls  more  imperativelj  for  boldness  and  adrentore,  than 
ttj  other  more  sober  qualities.  If  he  smiled  at  Ae  fbllies  of 
joQtht  it  was  the  smile  ai  indnlgenee*  or,  at  moet,  of  pitj  and 
Bot  the  ascetic  grin  of  scorn  and  malerolence. 

Vernon,  on  the  other  hand,  warm,  impetuons,  and  lively, 
oerer  once  foigot  the  siqieriMr  years  of  his  patron-^ for  such 
vas  Carter-— nor  snffsred  hb  Tcnention  to  ondexgo  diminutioD 
beesase  tiie  latter  sometimes  ^neonraged  him  hy  iht  familiai 
freedoms  of  the  companion.  The  utmost  confidence  prcTailed 
Vetveen  them,  the  resak,  possibly,  of  a  mntoal  and  perfect 
kaowledge  of  their  respeotiye  claims  and  character.  The  ob- 
•orratien  of  Garter  had  taught  him  that  his  proteg^  was  a  man 
cf  the  strictest  hcmor,  the  nioest  sensibility,  the  most  foarless 
eoorage  and  the  finest  talent.  Vernon  was  no  less  assured  of 
tke  hi|^  ▼irtnes  of  one  who  had  been  to  him  a  protecting  and 
vilely  indulgent  parent,  in  the  j^ace  of  all  othevs,  from  his 
Teiy  first  moment  of  reflecting  consciousness,  to  that  in  whkk 
thej  meet  the  reader. 

The  entrance  of  Carter  was  the  signal  for  the  fli§^t  of  the 
mhiisami  sxAm,  His  genius  quailed  before  the  eye  of  the  new- 
eomer,  in  whom  he  recognised  a  well-known  monitor,  who  did 
not  spare  his  rebuke,  and  whose  influence  upon  the  father,  had 
tsnded  in  no  small  degree  to  restrain  his  eccentricities,  by  di- 
miiii^iwg  the  mcmey,  which  the  old  man  was  but  too  ready  to 
yield  to  his  requisitions.  StOli  the  deportment  of  Carter  was 
Und  and  geotle  to  him,  as  te  all  ^e  rest,  and  as  it  was,  habit- 
ually, to  eveiybody.  His  salutation  differed  not  fssm  his  wont, 
when  b&  shocJk-  &d  hand  of  the  yonog  man  and  bade  him  Wel- 
osBie  hmncafteAr  so  long  an  ahsenee.  But  this  foibearanoe  in 
no  wise  eneeoraged  the  erring  Master  Tom.  From'  a  dashing, 
mmhuiiu^t  personage,  he  becasAe  suddenly  subdued  to  the  awk- ' 
vnd  country  loiii^  oaily  aaxions  to  know  how  best  to  e£Eeet  his 
escape  without  cihallanging  attention  to  his  moyemenls.  This 
he  was  soon  enaUad  to  do,  when  he  found  the  regards  of  Carter 
diiefty;best«wad  tpon  ikm  youth,  and  his  shoulder  tunaed  \xgcai 
\BawAL    He  stole  away,  and  was  followed  after  a  Ikde  while. 
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hy  old  Honegr,  irbom  a  atiirdj'  ftegiro  asasted  to  liis  chfoiiberk 
It  was  ^are  that  the  fiEither  again  SanmA  Yonag  Hop^l,  aad 
renewed  tlie  yaiions  dialogue,  a  snfficient  aanple  ati  wbi^  the 
reader  has  already  faad«  We  wiU  not  distress  ktm  by  a  repeti* 
tion  of  the  dramatie  dang,  with  which  Ton  replied  to,  and  an- 
noyed the  old  man ;  whose  ehief  €4)jections  to  the  q^netations* 
lay,  perhaps,  in  the  diffie^ty  which  he  found  to  comprehend 
them. 

Our  present  purpose  carries  us  back  to  the  apartment  whkdk 
we  left.  There»  the  two,  apparently  resnming  a  subject  already 
partially  eoasidered,  were  earnestly  engaged  in  tiie  adjustaMnt 
of  topics,  the  business  of  which  will  ^orm  no  smaU  portion  of 
the  ensuii^  narration.  It  may  aerre  ns,  therefore,  who  design 
to  trace  its  progress  to  the  end,  to  gire  some  heed  to  a  oeufcr- 
ence  which  will,  perhaps,  the  better  enable  as  to  understand 
some  of  its  objects,  and  of  the  histories  of  diose  whe  are  most 
conspicuous  m  its  details. 

**  You  are  resolyed  then,  my  son ;  you  know  all  the  adren* 
ture-^its  troaUes,  its  dangers  and  the  numberless  difficultiaa 
that  surround  it  These,  yon  see,  at  least,  if  nothing  beside ; 
and  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  these,  and  with  the  farthei 
prospect  of  incurring  these  risks  and  difficulties  without  effect- 
ing your  purpose,  you  freely  and  rolnntarily  determine  upon 
the  journey  I" 

"  Freely,  willingly,  my  dear  sir,  and  with  a  satisfaction,  net 
easily  expressed,  that  I  find  you  willing  to  confide  to  me  a 
charge  of  such  importance,"  was  the  unhesitating  reply  of  Ae 
youth. 

The  ether  squeened  his  hand  in  silence  for  a  fcw  moments 
ere  he  resuand. 

**  Peihaps,  Hiny,  rinee  such  is  your  veaolntion,  it  is-dne  to 
you  tiiat  I  ahould  unMd  myself  a  little  more.  Your  ooafidenea 
in  medeserres  it,  and  were  it  not  so,ihe  oonfideaee  which  I 
have  in  yon  hmvA  me  withont  lear  tiiat  I  incur  a  riijk  inginrhii^ 
you  my  nearest  seerets.  From  this:  I  can  snfflJBr  no  iiannr  now« 
not  evea  in  Isding,  by  its  revelaldon.  But  a  Ibw  monthsr  nay 
a  few  waeks  ago;  it  had  been  oAerwise.  I. aria  new  £mt  "to  re* 
lieve  myself  .from  the^aeoumnkting  presMire  tf  a  griafifma  grief 
of  yonthvtibit  I  have  Jeamed  to  silence,  if  not  subdue — but 
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whkh  at  lei^ih  faredu  from  aU  roflrainto  wImb  I  am  no  loofw 
jooBg.    Ton  hare  seen  this  tsan  V' 

-IIiave,8ir/' 

"  Ajf  bat  not  to  know  him.  He  is  ny  senior  by -fire  yean, 
Wt  be  was  my  aasoeiate — my  friend^^wben  tre  were  both 
jQUBg.  Boyish  friendships  are  of  litde  value  at  any  time,  and 
ID  most  eaaea  they  are  of  evil  oonseqnence.  The  name  is  per- 
▼erted,  the  tie  is  not  an  enduring  one,  and,  even  if  other  hann 
ioes  net  oome  of  it,  tiie  effect  ii  evil  m  teaching  ns  lessons  of 
diitnfltt  when  geimnne  worth  inqploros  onr  ebnfidenee,  and  true 
bmitiUp  miglit  be  bai  by  kiidied  wor^  But  I  will  deal  in 
ikets  a^d  not  m  maadms. 

**  Williatti  Maitlaai  was  my  habitnal  associate  from  boyhood. 
We  came  to  Mississippi  together,  and  for  several  years  I  had 
00  reason  to  regrat  my  confidence  in  hhn.  We  lived  together 
banacMioQstf ,  son^  the  same  sports  togethw,  made  the  same 
jooiBeys  in  company^  aMd  took  ^leasave  in  the  soane  aodiely. 
My  laWie  grew  psosperoni,  however,  and  his  did  not  Th» 
nude  him  diteentented.  He  left  me  and  went  down  to  Orleans, 
wb»e  he  invested  hie  oapitri  in  trade.  Two  years  elapsed  be^ 
foie  I  agiun  saw  h}m.  I  had  ity  iii€  mesiatime  become  acquainted 
with  the  family  of  Colonel  Balph  Tayh>r,  of  Pearl  Biver.  He 
was  a  worthy  old  genttonmn,  bnt  the  chief  attraction  of  his 
household  in  my  eye,  was  his  youngest  danghter  Ellen.  I 
loved  her,  Barry,  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  heart  as  purely  un- 
selfish in  its  pursuit  as  bdongs  to  moi^al ;  but  I  told  her  not  my 
loTc.  I  feared  to  do  it,  as  I  saw  nothing  in  her  deportment 
wb|ch,  to  my  WAfcbftil  eyes,  held  forth  any  encouragement  to 
xnj  hopes.  Perhaps,  it  was,  that,  with  all  the  doubts  and  tim- 
idity of  a  true  itfTeetiieQ,  estimating  its  own  claims  a*.tfav  hum- 
blest {«tci  ae  .vneere  afeotion  is  meet  always  apt  to^  I  liarunk 
from  pressing  upon  her  those  regards  >vhidi  I  Mt,  and  ocea-  * 
tioiiedN»kindi«d  doobt  urhar-imnd^f  my  real  purposes,  rhad 
reason  to  think  afterward  that  I  deceived  myseAf-^^that  she 
re4dly  loved  me — that-^fant  this  is  aee^ess.  Enoogh,  that  at 
this  moment  I  reeeived  a  tisii  fr«m  Maidand.  He  came  to 
borrow  money,  andr  finding  me  not  at  bcaie,  and  liii  w«nt»  be** 
log  preaabg,  he  fbBowed  me  to  Ihe  TesUesoe  of  Colonel  Taylor. , 
Tl.^i»  bf^  saw  Eljen ;  and,  to  shorten  a^  story  already  quite  tecr. 
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k)og,  there  he  won  her.  Bat  not  at  this  irst  visit  He  came 
back  with  me  to  my  residence,  which  was  then  at  Woodrille, 
and  procured  the  money  which  he  required.  But  while  with 
me,  he  artMly  procured  from  me  all  necessary  infbnnation 
with  regard  to  the  Tayldr  fkmily— >its  character,  connections 
and  resources.  I  did  not  reveal  to  him  my  feeling  for  Elleii* 
but  he  must  have  seen  it.  A  short  time  after  this,  while  on  a 
visit  to  Natchez,  I  was  seised  with  the  yellow  fever,  which 
nearly  brought  me  to  the  grave.  For  days  I  remained  without 
consciousness  of  what  was  going  on  around  me;  for  weeks  with- 
out strength  to  leave  my  chamber.  In  this  time  ICaltland  pros-' 
ecuted  opportunities  which  I  had  seemed  to  neglect.  He  pveseed 
his  pretensions  upon  £nen,  and  in  a  moment  of  wiifolness  of 
heart,  such  as  seizes  upon  the  best  of  us  at  times,  she  accepted 
him.  I  had  reason  to  know  afterward  that  she  had  not  been 
insensible  to  my  attentions,  and  diat  she  was  taught  to  believe 
that  I  had  trMed  with  her.  WilHam  Maidaad  knew  of  my  ill- 
ness  all  the  whfle,  but  studiously  withheld  the  utterance  of  what 
he  knew.  The  first  knowledge  I  had  of  my  loss  was  the  notice 
of  their  marriage  in  one  of  ihe  Orleans  papers,  to  which  city 
he  removed  her  a  short  time  after  the  event  Since  then  I  have 
but  once  seen  her,  and  then-*" 

Garter  paused  in  his  narrative  as  if  struggling  with  the  clima^- 
of  those  emotions  with  which  he  had  evidently  striven  earnestly 
for  some  time  before.  He  rose  horn  his  chair  and  paced  die 
room  a  while,  the  eyes  of  Vernon  in  the  meantime  being  fixed 
upon  the  fireplace. 

"  I  had  thought  myself  too  old  and  too  strong  for  these  weak- 
nesses, Harry,  but  the  affsctions  which  grow  up  in  solitude  sel- 
dom become  obtuse.  Were  I  a  citizen,  now,  I  oould  deliver 
yon  this  narrativB  with  a  smile ;  but  as  I  am,  I  almost  regre!; 
thai  1  have  begun  if 

"*  Do  not  then,  pursue  it  sir,  I  beg  yen  ^— at  least  net  on  my 
account"  said  Yemen. 

"Nay,  nay,  Harry,  it  is  b^^ua,  and  the  beginning  is  half  th^ 
battle  always.  I  must  now  finidi  it  or  never.  I  trust  having 
opefaed  my  boiBoan  to  you,  to  be  better  able  to  prcsenfe  silence 
on  i3ms  subje<^  for  ever  after.  The  affiur  staggered  me  in  x«. 
gard  to  Haiiland*s  sincerity  and  foith.    I  was  puzzled  to  deter 
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mine  npcm  his  conduct;  and  my  ehief  ioapieiona  arose,  not  lo 
mch  from  his  lutving  manried«  m  from  the  stndiooa  teereiy 
which  he  had  ohaerred  toward  me  on  the  ffuhjeot  I  got  no 
letter  from  him ;  I  heard  of  no  inquiry  or  invitation— -nothing, 
indeed,  of  him  or  of  his  hnsiness,  n^til  he  had  removed  her  to 
Qrieana.  He  had  need  of  me  again.  He  became  the  candidate 
for  an  office  of  great  trust,  and  applied  to  me  to  be  his  surety. 
It  was  then  that  I  saw  Ellen  Taylor  for  the  first,  and,  I  may 
ibnost  say,  the  last  time,  as  the  wife  of  another.  She  is  in  her 
gmre  now ;  but  it  will  not  disparage  her  memory,  with  you, 
ay  son,  when  I  tell  you,  that  it  was  from  her  but  half-eonseious 
lipi,  that  I  was  taught  to  believe  that  I  might  have  been  the 
happy  possessor  of  her  hand,  as,  to  the  last,  I  was  the  real  pos- 
leasor  oi  her  heart  Do  not  attach  blame  to  the  pure  spirit  of 
her  from  whom  this  confession  came.  It  was  while  her  mind 
wandered  in  the  delirium  from  which  she  never  recovered,  that 
her  sweet  lips  told  me  this  blessed  truth.  I  kissed  them,  Harry, 
in  a  fond  requital,  when  the  angel  had  left  the  tenement  in 
which  it  had  been  so  troubled !  I  kissed  them,  Harry,  when, 
eolder  than  the  marble  which  was  so  soon  to  cover  her,  I  well 
knew  that  there  was  no  danger  that  kis  lips  would  remove  the 
sad  and  saered  seal  whick  mine  had  set  upon  them  !*' 

The  struggling  tear  of  Harry  Vernon  soon  followed  that  of 
kig  patron.  His  silence  was  the  best  show  of  sympathy  that 
hb  good  sense  su&red  him  to  make.  The  other  after  a  brief 
pause  proceeded. 

*'  The  surety  which  I  then  gave  for  Maitland  b  the  cause  of 
.oor  double  now,  as  you  may  readily  suppose.  But  for  her, 
%ttry,~Tkad'not  given  him  my  name,  for  I  had  sufficient  rea- 
sen  then  to  distrust  him ;  and,  but  for  her— but  that  I  still 
iored,  fondly  enough  for  any  sacrifice — I  hai  not  been  gnil^ 
of  the  greater  folly  of  persuading  our  friend  (damage  to  a  simi- 
Id  risk.  The  defalcation  of  Maitland  will  nearly  ruin  Oamage 
as  well  as  myself.  But  this  I  can  not  suffer.  As  it  was  be* 
eanse  of  my  entreaties  that  he  consented  to  sign  Maitland's 
bond  with  me,  I  must  save  him  harmless  as  far  as  I  can.  To 
this  point  then,  your  commission  extends.  Let  Maitland  give 
up  the  money  whick  he  is  known  to  have  taken  from  the  bank« 
ni  we  wiQ  i^edge  oursdlTes  not  to  proseoute,  and  I  will  secme 
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to  his  obil^hren — he  hn8  hot  tli^6— -thfe  ikmownt  of  tw6iity-five 
thoHBalid  i^cJlars,  in  hny  ibrm  of  hiv^fitmWt  wliicb  ht  tnay  pro- 
§erib6,  so  thHt  it  be  imaer  «toy  ai«poikl  bttt  his  own.  Nor  shall 
be  be  left  otherwise  unconsidered  in  the  matter.  I  will  give 
him  my  bond,  stipulating  the  annual  payment  while  he  lives  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  being  a  Sum  quite  sufficient  for 
his  wants  Sn  that  privacy  to  which  he  must,  for  his  own  and  the 
sake  of  his  children,  for  ever  after  confine  himself.  He  will 
see  from  this,  if  he  be  not  besotted  and  ripe  for  destruction,  that 
I  have  no  disposition  to  pursue  him  with  malico.  But  my  for- 
beamnce  is  no  tributie  to  my  regard  for  him,  huy  tnorfe  than  to 
hU  worth.  Bdt  he  is  the  father  of  ^er  children,  and  I  wotild 
wish  to  savfe  them  from  that  shame  And  sorrow  which  Justice 
might,  witiiout  compunction,  freely  visit  upon  him.  You  now 
understand,  precisely,  the  relation  between  us,  and  will  thus  be 
better  able  to  exercise  that  discretionary  power  in  any  arrange- 
ment you  may  think  advisable  to  make,  which  you  could  not 
so  well  have  done  without  this  knowledge.  1  am  guilty  of  no 
Unadvised  or  idle  flattery,  my  dear  Harry,  when  I  declare  my 
perfect  willingness  to  rely  upon  your  judgment  and  to  abide 
by  any  course  which  you  may  resolve  upon.  I  have  found  you 
always  worthy ;  I  doubt  not  that  your  ability  will  keep  paco 
with  your  worth.  But  you  have  no  easy  task,  and  your  hope 
of  succesB  will  depend  very  much  npon  your  being  unknown  to 
Maitland. 

"  But  for  the  risk  of  spoiling  all,  you  should  not  go  alone 
upon  this  mission,  nor,  perhaps,  flhouU  you  ha^re  gone  at 
alL  My  appearance  would  alarai  his.fettrs  and  prompt  liin 
-iight,  and  hideed,  4;he  appearance  of  any  stranger  will  have  a 
tendency  to  awakcfti  his  fears  and  compel  his  cautioh.  He,  no 
doubt,  wherevB*  he  may  be,  will  have  his  creatures  on  the 
watch,  and  be  himself  watchfbl.  Your  genius  mnst  contrive 
Its  own  modes  for  disarming  his  fears,  and  appearing  in  bis 
neighborhood  as  an  ordinary  character.  I  can  give  yon  but 
little  counsel  that  is  not  general.  One  rule  is  a  good  one  al- 
ways among  strangers  in  our  country,  and  that  is  to  '  be  secret, 
yet  have  no  secrets.'  Utter  yourself  without  reserve,  yot  say 
nothing  #hicb  had  bett^  be  i^eserv^d.  Have  no  mysteries  to 
ytMnr  neighb^,  thou^  erei»y  tftvtw^  be  kSddto.     Thia   ito 
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eDoai^;  your  own  reflection  most  do  tbe  rest  I  hsre  wemried 
<mt  jronr  patitaee,  Hanjr,  bnt  I  bilVe  noir  tefsheA.** 

*Toa  spoke,  sir,  of  Us  ^nnection  iHtb  gamblers:  is  tkb 
eerUmf* 

**  Yes ;  he  fe  known  to  have  lost  a  part  of  die  property  wbidi 
eame  hj  his  wifb  at  fkro  in  Orleans.  He  is  aho  known  to  have 
frequented  places  of  habitnal  resort  by  tiie  blacklegs  of  that 
citj.  What  connection  he  may  hare  with  them  now,  is  sitoply 
conjectural,  but  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  his  separation 
from  them  will  never  be  complete  while  he  lives.  He  had  a 
pinion  for  play  which  has  prbbably  grown  npon  him,  and 
irbieh  wiD  no  donbt  lose  him  his  ffl-gotten  spoHs,  ikniess  he  is 
Tcry  doaely  and  suddenly  pressed  for  them." 

"May  he  not  have  lost  these  moneys  already,  sir— ^tuay  not 
1u8  defalcation  and  flight  have  resulted  firom  his  losses  t*' 

"  I  hope  not,  and  think  not,  fbr  we  happen  to  know  that  the 
particular  parcels  of  gold  and  paper  which  he  tcfcik,  were  in  tiie 
bank  up  to  within  tbee  hours  of  his  flight." 

"  That  may  be,  sir,  yet  he  may  have  appropriated  the  sums 
tdien  to  the  payment  of  previous  losses." 

"This  is  probable  in  part.  I  make  no  doubt  that  he  was 
compeBed  to  appropriate  fn  this  manner,  bnt  it  seems  scarcely 
probable  that  he  wonld  have  forebome  supplying  himself  with 
tlte  means  of  fnture  indulgence  or  support  That  he  did  not 
appear  at  the  tables  after  the  robbery,  we  know  from  those 
whom  the  bank  set  as  spies  npon  them.  Suppose,  however, 
that  ten  thousand  dollars  be  already  gone,  which  will  be  a  lib* 
eral  allowance,  we  can  afford  that — we  must,  indeed,  and  some- 
thing more — but  let  us  struggle  for  the  rest.  I  make  no  secret 
to  jou,  Harry,  of  the  fact  that  my  own  responsibilities  to  the 
bank,  and  the  resolve  which  I  have  taken  that  Gamage  shall 
go.harmles8,  will  leave  me  destitute— utterly  destitute — unless 
we  recover  something  of  this  loss.'* 

"My  efforts  shall  not  be  wanting,"  was  the  simple  assurance 
of  the  youth ;  "  you  have  provided  the  necessary  papers,  sir  V* 

"  I  will  do  so,  and  expect  the  other  documents  from  Orleans, 
by  Friday  next.  You  will  be  compelled  to  defer  your  departure 
uttil  then.  Meanwhile,  it  may  be  well  if  you  attend  upon  the 
wart    It  win  help  to  eonceal  your  present  object — whieh  it 
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is  imporUnt  that  jon  should  conceal  here  as  elsewhere — if  you 
should  appear  like  the  re^t  of  jonr  profession  seeking  its  usual 
opportunities.  I  doubt  whether  jouH  get  business,  but  that 
lack  u  too  genecal  among  beginners  to  occasion  wonder ;  and 
it  will  be  quite  enough  to  show  that  you  want,  and  would  not 
reAise  it,  if  it  were  to  offer.  But  let  us  take  a  breathing  spell 
— 70U  have  ridden  hr  to-day,  and  so  have  L  A  good  night'a 
sleep  win  freshen  our  minds,  and  probably  help  us  to  new  ideas. 
You  saw  the  youth — the  son  of  Mr.  Horsey— >had  he  been 
long  befbre  me  V* 

^  An  hour,  perhaps— not  more." 

''A  thoughtless,  improTsdent  lad,  with  tome  capaetty  but 
little  ballast  With  his  own  turn  of  mind,  and  his  fiither's  in- 
dulgence, he  will  come  to  nothing.  Caught  young,  and  in  other 
hands,  be  would  have  done  welL  It  is  too  late  now.  I  need 
not  ooonael  you  to  say  nothing  that  he  should  not  hear ;  but, 
keep  your  papers  dose;  make  no  memorandums  that  he  may 
read.  He  is  honest,  I  beliere,  but  has  a  piying,  curious  dispo- 
sition, as  much  the  result  of  an  idle,  restless  mood,  as  of  anything 
else.  Let  him  not  feed  it  at  our  expoise,  when  a  little  timely 
pmdence  maj  save  us  any  risk.  And  now  to  bed,  Harry,  aa 
Maalir  Tom  weold  phiaae  it,  with  what  appetite  we  maj*** 


ALL  m  WOU^  A  nAOE. 


OHAPTBE  V. 

ALL  THB  WOBLD  A  8TAOB— ^TARIBTT  OF  FLAYBftS. 

Ckuk^Bat  Are  t^fe  playeM  •noog  th*  «pf>r«i)6iid«d  t 
SemimcU, — Ym,  su;  md  tbejr  wtr«  cootriring  to  Mt  *  pb j  mdqb(  thon- 
idTii  JDit  M  we  larprised  them,  end  spoiled  their  sport 
CZoel;— FUyeral  111  paj  them  aboye  all  the  rest 
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Wwm  Hany  Yeraon  eater«d  the  bidl  ^  ncvt  noming,  tlie 
fint  penen  W  met  was  Matter  Ilionias  Hoieejr,  -vho  eBeenii- 
tered  him,  seUm  lea  regies,  in  the  moat  approrad  faahioa  of  the 
Aeatricia  world,  with  a  fitting  qnotatioii,  to  proTide  himself 
vith  which,  he  had,  no  donbt,  groped  half  the  night  through 
hit  pocket  ffliakspere. 

"'Mj  eoiusB  Yeman !  weloome*  bj  mf  aaal !'  I'ye  been  wait* 
bg  for  7011,  sir,  with  ^e  impatienee  of  a  thiratj  throat,  to  which 
aajthit^  like  delay  in  the  antifi>gmatic»  it  almost  certain  bifon- 
diitis.  HerOt  nr,  is  garden  mint-— firedi,  sit'-^I  pulled  it  my- 
bH;  or,  if  yon  prefer  the  animal  jalept  here  is  an  ^g — I  did 
not  lay  it  myself,  bnt  will  warrant  it  quite  as  fresh  as  the  mint. 
Tbe  whiskey  is  at  your  elbow,  the  peach  at  mine,  mad  the  sooner 
we  Ml  to,  the  better.  '  A  good  sberrfs  sack  hath  a  twofold 
oporatioainii.*    WUeh  take  you  1—*  What  1  neither  T 

JUia^pntdaim]iisownfkii$i]iwfl»4ar..  Theideaofva- 
faimg  a  asemiBg  dnun  bad  Bever  eAtei^'his  biai% 

'*ToB  are  mot  serioitB,  Jir.  Yeraon!-— yom  will  sorely  take 
ons  or  t'other — the  peach  braady  I" 

"Neitker,  Mr*  Horsey.  Yon  mnst  ezcose  me;  it  if  not  a 
hsbit  with  me  to  drink  in  the  morning." 

"It  is  not,  eh  ?  Well,  I'm  sorry — sorry  lor  y<mt  sake  not 
k»  ^an  my  aim*  The  habit  were  not  a  bad  one,  Mr.  Yer- 
mai  aeverthdess;   and  I  oommaad  you  to  better  ezamplea 
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in  this  particular  than  it  has  been  yonr  fortune  to  fall  npon.  I 
drink,  sir,  to  our  better  acquaintance.  I  should  have  relished 
much  to  have  had  some  conversation  with  you  last^  night,  but 
that '  learned  Theban,'  Master  Benjamin  Carter,  making  his  ap- 
pearance, sent  me  off  in  a  ji^',  and  dammed  up  my  ideas  quite 
as  effectually  as  if  he  had  run  the  great  raft  of  the  Mississippi- 
bend  into  my  brain.  He's  a  sober  old  boy,  that,  Harry  Mon- 
mouth— likes  not  my  merriment^*  he  loves  no  plays,'  and  still 
less  players^  <fu4.n#i]es  in.^anch  a  sort.'  I  ^U-yqu  wheijt^  Mas- 
ter Vernon,  though  no  man  can  think  of  Ben  Garter  more  wor- 
thily than  I  do,  yet,  by  the  fKkh  that  is  within  me,  I  ^sar  hhn 
something— ^ that  Is  'I  rather  tell  thee  what  i^  to  be  feared 
than  what  I  fear.'  He  hath  ever  been  a  sort  of  curb  ^pon  me ; 
he  sees  through  my  foUies,  when  dad  is  about  to  reward  them 
as  virtues ;  and  tlie  tricks  which  would  triumph  over  everybody 
else,  lie  seems  to  unravel  as  easily,  and  tmee  home  to  fte  true 
author  as  eertabvly,  as  if  he  had  a  gift  d  divinhig.  fieV  a  m- 
tatlon  of  youvs,  Master  Vernon  t'* 

"^No,  sir — none^^an  aef^ainlaiioe  ef  my  fiidier,  and  fHettd 
oftheftinily.'* 

<' You're  Arom  below? — left  the  old  people t*- 'Egad  I  had 
almeat  asked  if  yo«  had  not  Mt  tkem  wi^  light  heels  and 
lighter  heatt  I've  been  eo  wneh  used  to  doing  that  sort  of 
bnsbiess  myaett,  dial  the  sotpleien  was  natural  enough,  tho«igh, 
Meing  yon  w)tb  Ben  Garter,  sneh  a  eMjectnre  weuM  have  been 
▼wy  fboKdi.  Tenure  a  lawyer!  Come  to  plead  at  Baymond  f 
Get  any  basnMit  to  go  upon  yetf  Ite. 

Tovng  Heraey  resemUed  bit  hJAm  In  ofae  req^eet:  he  had 
an  bis  enrieehy.  We  have  thrtfWB  into  die  nnmpann  ef  4MM» 
paragrapli  Ae  handled  queatiena  whi^  he  eentrWed  ta  ask  be- 
teellie feet  al the te^iy  Made  their appearaB«eL  Ik^ttei^^ 
ef  Carter  hli  wderiMa  asmetiiiiig  i tstia>ied» <h<WBk,  i»  tlM^ 
«M  hecrignaat  eevatenaaee  ef  the  latter,  eoe  troaM  seek  1b 
vain  for  that  sign  ef  power  to  whi^  Ae  yoiag^iHwr  McrfhM 
•a  «MM^  peteney.  He  fiaMied  hk  hraaklhst  he«»e  the  rest, 
«ad>  as  he  left  the  roen.  laleMi^  the  eye  ef  VerMtt*  hf^  ptti  on 
Ae  aspect  and  Mttoer  sT  an  awkward  olawn,  terviied  at  fiWiif 
kkaaelf  faraaselei»p»aseace.and  stilrk^  ta  laa w  itvHb  m 
►  nei*  at  aaresMry.  by  wvrtar  oa  tip4oe  aad  haekward  to 
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Ae  Mtnooe.  Onee  thtrei  he  WukImL  frem  the  i*epe»  nil  b/ 
t  sbgle  agile  moTement  wes  in  the  middle  ef  Ae  road.  Hb 
BQxt  nKHneat  lie  might  be  heard,  fpoetiDg  a  favorite  paaaage  At 
ihft  weij  top  of  his  voiee 

"  If  Tom  woBld  ooly  leave  off  that  d— d  pkyer-book,'*  began 
Ae  Mb%r  apologetacallj  to  Carter. 

"It  18  a  folly  that  will  do  no  harm,  my  good  friend,  nnleei 
jM  stimnlate  it  by  hard  usage.  The  book  is  innocent  en3ngh 
—it  18  noi  that,  hat  the  love  <rf  praiee,  whieh  turns  yonr  son's 
lead.  Listen  to  his  speeches  patiently*  and  he  will  ihidK  yon 
tbe  best  audience  he  ever  had ;  and  if  yon  can  sometimes  con* 
tme  to  cji^  jonr  btods  tegetfier  in  this  manner  when  he  has 
mchded  bis  spcesh    '^ 

"As  tkey  do  nt  the  theatre-henaesr'  demanded  the  father 
wkhsome  eegemess. 

"Ay — even  so." 

-  WeH  Ciurter,  what  tben-^wbat'll  be  tbe  good  ef  itt*' 

"I  think  it  not  unlikely  he  will  be  conlent  to  stay  at  home 
vtt  yen  aad  mind  his  bnsbess." 

''Bat  he  premiaes  to  do  so  now,  Ben  Carter.  He  says  he's 
done  wkh  Odeans  and  tbe  play-honses.  He  has  good  reason 
for  it,  I  can  tell  yoa«  He's  graaed  upon  tbe  sheriff  at  Orleans, 
and  bad  a  queer  bout  wiA  the  head  man  of  the  theatm.  He 
tdd  us  all  abont  it  last  night— I  didn't  quite  see  into  the  hui 
of  the  thing,  but  Tom  eays  it  was  densed  funny,  and  Mr.  Vernon 
wu  mightily  tickled  at  die  story.  I  think  there  is  a  change 
in  Tom,  and  as  he  promises  so  fair-*'' 

"Don't  vAy  too  ninch  upon  his  promises.  He  can  not  so 
sosn  bieak  away  from  his  old  hnbits,  and  mnst  be  aBowed  somn 
Kt«le  tether  swing  beftie  be  dismisses  his  levities  snffieieatly 
tosiAr  him  to  eeme  ^Nttie  and  go  to  wovk.  Only  do  not  hy 
uano^essasy  hMrsbness  drive  jbim  into  ihem.  Notice  hn  ibUios 
«s  litde  as  may  be,  and  tolemto  his  speeebes  even  where  yen 
do  not  exacUy  ^understand  tbem.  The  seem  of  a  fkther  not 
nnfrequently  drives  a  son  to  defiance ;  when  some  little  indnU 
g!B&ee  to  his  Idle  tastes,  might  leav^  him  free  to  see  into  their 
absnrdities  himself.  Let  me  warn  you,  howeVer,  to  give  him 
u  little  money  es  possible.  He  yants  but  little  in  the  country, 
and  whfM  be  nsks  for  much,  it  is  a  aare  sign  of  pvoBvgary 
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Do  not  expect  ib  see  bim  sober  on  a  sadden.  I  would  rather 
he  thonld  not  beeome  so.  I  tbonild  suspect  him  of  a  worse  of- 
fence still,  than  any  jou  hare  against  him — hypocrisy.  The 
best  sign  in  his  favor,  since  his  return,  is  that  he  still  continues 
his  spouting,  knowing  your  hostility  to  the  practice — though 
it  may  prove  him  wanting  in  proper  reverence,  it  saves  him  at 
least  from  the  suspicion  of  disingenuousness.  Give  him  em- 
ployment as  soon  as  you  can,  and  let  time  do  the  rest.  A  sud- 
den change  is  seldom  to  be  relied  on ;  and  a  transition  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  is  almost  always  the  practice  of  a 
rogue.'* 

**  But  Tom  is  boneist — Tom^  no  rogue,  Ben  Oajrter." 

"  I  believe  it,  Horsey.  Do  you  take  cAre  that  you  do  «ot 
make  him  one.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  you  to  denounce  him 
as  a  rogue — to  call  him  rascal,  and  scoundrel,  and  such  almsive 
^names  as  these.  To  give  him  the  rogue's  reputation,  is  to  take 
from  him  one  of  the  great '  inducements  to  be  ui  hdnest  man« 
Beware  that  you  do  not  this." 

Meanwhile,  the  subject  of  this  discussion  was  pursuing  his 
walk,  with  all  the  heedlessness  of  a  wayward  mind,  through  all 
the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  village.  He  was  busy  seeking 
out  old  haunts  and  old  associates.  Tom  Horsey  was  popular 
with  everybody  in  Raymond  but  his  father.  His  pompous 
declamations,  his  noisy  humor,  the  readiness  with  which  he 
joined  in  a  joke,  and  the  steadfastness  with  which  he  pursued 
it,  commended  him  naturally  to  all  the  younger  portions  of  the 
community ;  and  now  that  he  reappeared  among  them,  there 
were  salutations  on  every  hand.  Smiles  and  pleasant  speeches, 
that  infioted  tl»  vam  heart  of  the  youdi  to  the  vtmost,  encoun- 
tered him  at  every  corner,  and  he  swaggiered  along  the  main 
street  widi  the  air  of  one  conseions  that  his  movements  were 
witnessed  by  an  audience  flnr  more  indulgent  than  ever  Rii^* 
nond  foond  at  Orleans^  even  when  he  bestrid  the  tyrant,  and 
commanded  his  own  tenns  from  die  prostrate  and  ungenerous 
manage. 

Th«re  was  a  miserable  Iktle  rookery  that  stood  at  the  west- 
em  entrance  of  the  Tillage,  where  a  still  more  miserable  sort 
of  business  was  carried  on  by  a  man  named  Hawkins.  This 
man  was  an  idle  worthless  creatoref  and  his  obvious  pursuits 
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were  rappoted  by  many  persons  to  be  en]y  a  sort  of  cover  for 
«ther  olfeets  wbieb  wexe,  posaiU j,  fiur  more  profitable*  tbotigb 
not  BO  lefitimate.  In  hb  shop  might  be  seen  a  barrel  of  whuh 
kejr  a  kitt  of  tobacco,  a  few  knives,  pipes,  candles,  and  'coon- 
tkias;  seldcHoa  anything  more;  lint  there  were  died-rooms  to 
his  dwelling,  amd  npper  chambers,  which  were  assert^  to  bf 
veiy  well  fitted  np,  in  which  no  limited  profits  were  made  oat 
of  the  ignorant  and  the  unwary.  Public  Justice  had  her  eye 
upon  this  establishment,  but,  up  to  the  present  time,  nothing 
had  transpired  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  her  in  setting 
her  hands  upon  the  linteL  The  proprietor  kept  a  closer  watoh 
ufon her  moTements,  than  her  emissaries  maintained  over  his; 
aad  whatever  might  have  been  the  suspicions  of  the  neighbors, 
Hawkins  met  them  wi^  a  b<dd  front,  and  challenged  their  inquiries. 

To  this  house  the  actor  drew  nigh.  His  approach  was 
watched  by  the  proprietor  and  another  man,  who  stood  with 
him  at  the  entrance. 

"  Here  is  the  very  chap  himself,'*  said  Hawkins.  **  This  is 
tbe  youi^er  Horsey — the  crazy  actor -^  who  run  away  to  Or* 
lem,  and  paid  the  manager,  it  is  said,  for  permission  to  appear 
and  spend  his  Other's  picayunes  as  fast  as  they  are  made.  Tet 
^e  old  fool  dotes  upon  him,  and  will  leave  himself  bare  to  give 
tie  youngster  his  buff  breeches.  By  a  little  management  we 
isay  get  out  of  him  all  that  we  want  to  know,  or,  at  least,  aU 
Ikat  he  is  able  to  tell.  He  is  vain  of  his  i^ilides  as  an  actic 
and  by  feeding  his  swallow,  we  may  easily  pick  his  teeth." 

"  Is  it  he  that  struts  so  ?"  demanded  the  other. 

"  The  same.  This  stranger,  Vernon,  lodges  with  his  father. 
It  IB  known  that  he  inquired  for  Carter  on  his  first  arrival,  and 
received  directions  to  the  house  of  horsey.** 

''And  what  can  thia  silly  fellow  knowl  If  he  be  the  man 
you  speak  him,  would  they  be  fools  enough  to  trust  him  with 
any  of  their  secrets  V* 

**  Scarcely — I  do  not  hope  for  &at  But  Tom  Horsey  is  one 
of  those  r^ees,  fidgetty  sort  of  persons,  Irho  are  continually 
meddling  with  the  affairs  of  other  people.  He  will  glean  from 
hk  father  aU  that  he  knows  of  Garter  and  Vernon,  and  if  they 
ire  not  azceedingly  sly,  be  will  see  into  their  eoncerns  as  Ikr 
M  themselvva.*'  ' 
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*'  It  can  do  no  hnim  to  noaAd  hfni.    H«  dtawv  ti%li.'* 

*'  Hawkins  iidvanetid  frtnn  the  doonray,  icnd  tddnMed  iIn 
actor  in  a  fti^hion  of  liis  own. 

" '  Horatio,  or  I  do  mistake  mysdf/ '" 

"  *  The  same/  Mr.  Hawkins, '  and  yoor  good  servant  ever.* 
How  does  the  world  use  you — still  in  the  old  stand,  I  se*/'. 

*«  Ay,  Tom,  and  at  a  stand.  But  where  have  yon  been  this 
year  of  Sundays.  I  haven't  seen  you  *  since  the  gander's  neck 
was  last  soaped.' " 

"'No  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thon  lovest  me,'"  was  the  tepty, 
fbltowed  by  a  hearty  laugh  from  both,  as  the  phtase,  wlbfch 
tnay  seem  somewhat  mysterious  to  any  but  sonthem  teaden, 
raminded  them  of  one  of  those  prat^ical  Jokes,  fti  which 
it  was  Tom  Horsey's  midft>rtune  too  fVeqtiently  to  kidnlgB. 
*«No  more  of  that,  Hnwktns,  I  pfny  you — let  that  story  be 
forgotten.** 

"  Forgotten,  indeed  ? —  impossible ;  the  story's  quite  too  good 
and  I  must  teti  it  to  my  ii-iend  here.  Saxon,  Mr.  Thomas  Hor- 
sey ;  Tom,  my  ftiend  Ellis  8«xon,  a  geiitlen»an  from  the  Yaaoo 
'—a  glorious  fellow  like  yourself,  loves  a  joke  fi-om  the  bottom 
of  his  heart,  and  will  die  sonw  day  in  a  froKc — " 

"  In  a  ditdi !"  cried  Horsey,  concluding  the  sentence.  "  Par- 
don me,  Mr.  Saxon,  the  prediction  is  just  as  like  and  more  like 
to  fUl  upon  me  than  upon  you ;  and  it's  an  old  rhyme  of  a  soii|^ 
tlMii  the  western  boys  sing  wken  they're  boathig  down  to  Oi^ 
leans :''  eed  he  repeated  the  lines  that  fottow  :^^ 

"Tlioogh  We  be  not  wI«b  or  riA, 
Yet  wiMt  mitter-^tMih  tbtvimg* 
We  een  frolic  in  «  diUih, 
Fieree  at  poker,  brave  at  brag."  . 

**  A  good  solig^^I've  heard  it  a  hundred  times,  t^ongh  not 
lately.  The  boatman  are  done  up  now.  Tlieae  steam^torgeona 
have  cut  up  as  pretty  a  branch  of  business  as  ever  needed  a 
long  pole,  ahd  deserved  a  glorions  ft-olie.  But  what  of  that* 
Tom  Horsey  t  Is  there  to  be  no  pleasure  in  ^e  worid  because 
we  can  get  to  Orleans  now  in  ten  days  in  place  of  forty  ?  If 
the  stcam^stnrgeon  does  up  the  'broad  horn,'  there'«  a  long 
kom  that  raiaes  -dbe  ^steatn.  Ooaseili,  lay  8oo»  and  iaks  a  anp 
of  whiskey  while  I  tell  Saxon  about  the  goose**  ] 
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'*¥%m^  Hawkiaa,  l«i  UkaX  A&g  doep.  Ill  enne  in  ani  job 
jon  vith  tke  wlusbej,  but  no  BcnEtehing  old  sores,  say  I.*' 

"Whatt  you're  not  afraid  of  consequences  now — don't  you 
bkow  the  old  Squire's  done  up — gone  to  kis  long  nap.  He'll 
nerer  trouble  you  about  it,  sonny." 

''No  matter,  I'ye  sworn  off  from  tbese  tricks.  Bill  Hawkins  i 
— Fve  promised  the  old  roan  to  put  3n  a  straight  coat,  crop  my 
hair  and  go  to  meeting  o'  Sundays — " 

''And  be  at  all  the  love-feasts !— what  of  aH  that,  Tom  ?-.. 
do  jou  tkink  to  keep  your  neighbor  from  being  happy  because 
jou  haye  grown  sour.  '  Bt«aaso  thou  art  Virtuous,  shall  there 
be  no  more  cakea  and  alet'  Come  in,  thou  reluctant  saint,  who 
would  put  on  two  faces  of  tragedy  and  eon^dy  at  the  same  time 
— come  in,  and  Saxon  wiU  tell  you  of  the  splendid  blowout  on 
the  Oeergiana  staanboatr  g^ing  up  the  river  last  month.  They 
htd  a  play  on  l^rd,  Tsm  Horsey-^an  amateur  play-— and 
pkjed  Julius  Ommt  tff  more  than  fbur  bundred  persons,  the 
part  of  BrHtus  by  our  dd  frioid,  Hugh  Peters,  die  Unqnng 
sebsohnaster  at  CHinlon.'* 

"  Ha^  Peters  ;rf«y  Brutus— *  the  Impudent  pedagogue !  Yon 
Atmt  say  so,  Mr.  Saxon ;  do  Uil  me  all  the  particulars.  liagh 
Peters,  indeed !  What  could  have  put  it  into  the  leatherhoad, 
to  think  that  he  could  play  Brutus  1" 

"What  but  hearing  us  spout  the  dialogue  at  school — 'That 
70a  have  arronged  me,'  &e.  But,  come  in ;  the  water's  on  the 
fire,  and  the  whiskey  on  the  stand." 

The  news  of  the  amateur  perfborraanee  was  quite  enough  fbr 
ih%  mereurial  Horsey.  His  good  resolutions  were  iforgotten  in 
an  instant,  and  in  two  minutes  more  he  was  sitting  between 
Hawkins  and  Saxon,  in  a  littie  eupboard-like  apartment,  back 
of  the  house,  a  kettle  upon  the  £re,  glasses  upon  the  table,  and 
evetything  in  preparation  for  one  of  those  regular  rounds  to 
which  the  young  actor  was  already  but  too  much  accustomed. 

"These  steamboats  have  their  advantages  after  all ;  and  so» 
Hr.  Saxon,  the  chape  on  honrd  the  Georgiana  got  up  a  tolera- 
Ue  piece  of  work,  diA  they  t" 

"Ay,  on  the  u|^r  deck*  Mr.  Horsey ;  and  oonndering  the 
Asrt  ps^Mffation  ihcy  had,  the  thing  was  really  well  done. 
There  was  on^  ohap,  an  actor  from  Orleans,  named  Tihon — " 
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^  Tflton,  I  kaow  bbn — a  more  caadle-cniiABr — iriiat  thtt  d-— I 
did  lie  pretend  to  do?"  demanded  Horsey^  intemiptixig  the 
speaker. 

*'He  played  Cffisar-*  played  the  ghost  rather,  and  did  it  so 
well,  that  he  scared  the  women  fialf  to  death.  His  fkce  was  00 
pale — I  can't  conceive  how  he  could  have  hronght  himself  to 
so  death-like  a  complexion." 

"  Fsha,  sir,  the  easiest  thing  in  the  w<»rld — a  little  chalk  or 
magnesia  does  it — and  as  for  the  whiskers,  the  mustache,  the 
imperial,  and  snch  small  matters,  they  lie,  sir,  at  the  end  of  a 
hiirned  cork,  and  may  be  had  at  a  moment's  warning." 

"  Ah,  indeed !"  was  the  response  of  Mr.  Saxon,  made  with 
the  utmost  seeming  simplicity. 

The  conceited  Thespian  continued  :-^ 

''  These  are  die  arts,  sir,  of  the  actor ;  and,  though  not  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  arttet,  yet  you  can  not  conceive  how 
much  they  help  the  imagination  of  the  spectator  ^  in  the  arous- 
ing of  which  lies,  probably,  the  great  secret  of  the  good  drama- 
tist and  perfect  actor ;  but  what  you  tell  me  of  'Little  Bowlegp' 
-*-80  we  used  to  caH  Hugh  Peters-**' ye  gods,  it  doth  amaao 
me !'  to  think  that  he  should  presume  to  play  at  all,  and  then  to 
play  Brutus-* 'twas  a  test  part — a  fellow  that  talks  through  his 
nose,  and  swings  his  arms  about  like  a  windmill  ^^ that  walks, 
for  all  the  world,  like  a  strutting  gobler,  and  has  a  £aee  like  a 
•quadi.  Ha!  ha!  it  must  have  been  very  ridiculousr  Mr. 
Saxon." 

''Not  at  all,"  was  the  reply.  "We  were  all  too  doll,  and 
wanting  something  to  enliven  us,  the  thing  did  well  enough; 
and  there  were  some  present,  who  thought  Cesar  was  done 
quite  as  well  as  Caldwell  himself  could  have  done  it." 

"  Caldwell  be  d— d  I"  was  the  irreverent  response  of  Horsey 
to  this  opinion. 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Saxon ;  I  mean  no  ofBence,  but  it  agitates 
my  bile,  when  I  hear  Caldwell  spc^en  of  in  tragedy.  I  should 
think  better  of  Herr  Cline,  the  rope-dancer.  'I'm  a  soused 
gurnet,'  sir,  if  Caldwell  is  anything  but  a  comedian— a  devilish 
clever  comedian,  who  spoils  himself  by  attemptmg  anything 
eke ;  and  as  for  these  folks  in  the  steamboat,  being  pleased 
with  such  perfemers  as  TiHon  and  'Litde  Bowlegs,'  they  1 
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kire  been  aiost  caisadly  tired  of  the  boat,  or  muot  have  had 
the  smallest  possible  particle  of  good  taste  and  good  sesse 
imoiig  thenb  •'  Bmtus^  Hugh  Peter/  '  Jnlius  GaBsar,  Jim  Til- 
toa' — eandle-suiiffers  in  extraordinary  for  the  American  theatre 
^f  1  Texy  ridicnlons.  Hawkins,  trouble  you  for  that  spoon, 
and  the  sugar/' 

Aqniet  smile  <^  eontempt  played  over  the  cold,  dark  featutes 
of  Saxon,  as  he  saw  the  importance  which  the  youth  attached 
to  the  matter,  and  beheld  the  sweUing  indignation  with  which 
he  spoke  of  the  deqnised  amateurs.  As  if  disposed  to  humor 
the  folly  and  conceit  of  the  youth,  he  continued  the  topic. 

"But  are  you  not  exceedingly  aristocratic  in  your  notions, 
Mr.  Horsey  1  Because  a  man  has  been  forced  to  snuff  candles, 
does  it  Ibllow  thst  he  is  incapable  •!  something  heiter-l"  - 

"  Surely  not,  sir,  surely  not.  The  fates  forbid  that  I  should 
deal  in  such  a  pernicious  doctrine.  What  was  Shakspere  him- 
self my  masters ;  his  early  career  is  enough*  without  other  au- 
thority, to  prevent  me  from  tuch  sheer  folly  of  opinion ;  but 
Tilton  is  no  Shakspere,  nor  no  Giarrick;  and,  however  he  may 
hsTe  played  the  ghost  of  Cesar,  I  tell  you,  he  will  be  nothing 
bat  a  miserable  candle-snuffer  all  his  life.  Look  you,  I  reason 
thus,  Mr.  Saxon.  I  have  seen  our  friend,  Hawkins,  jump  for  a 
wager,  and  know  his  best  pit<^  to  a  feather's  width.  Shall  I 
not  be  able  to  say^ '  Thus  far  can  Bill  Hawkins  jump,  and  no 
ftfther?'  Even  thus  do  I  tell  you  that  Tilton  was  born  to  be  a 
candle^nuffer,  and  nothing  better—- unless  it  be  a  call-boy  <m 
the  stage." 

**  Yet  was  it  said,"  remarked  Saxon  quietly, "  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  open  the  theatres  at  Yicksburg  and  Natchez/' 

"* '  Gods,  grant  us  patience !'  but  it  is  scarce  possible  1" 

''I  heard  as  much  myself^"  was  the  confirmatory  statement 
of  Hawkins. 

"  The  d— id  fool ! — he's  mad — utterly  mad.  On  the  word  of 
a  gentleman,  Mr.  Saxon,  this  fellow  has  no  sort  of  rank — no 
reputation — no  ability.  Were  I  a  manager,  he  should  have  no 
employment  «t  my  hands.    The  fellow  is  perfectly  incapable." 

'*He  is  g3uig  to  have  a  roaring  company,  nevertheless*" 
laid  Hawkins.  '*  He's  engaged  Peters  for  third-^ate  charaetess, 
and  is  getting  up  recru]ta.fr(pi  evev7  VMtfter/' 
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'^'I  shidl  ftiifet  mjBdtV  WaA  there  ever  mttk  an  inBolent 
pvetencler?" 

The  amateur  was  almost  fbrioisi.  The  momeiit  had  arrhred 
when  he  co<nld  he  best  practised  upon ;  and  the  game  iras  con- 
tinned. 

"  They  saj  he  has  taken  up  actors  even  here  in  Raymond. 
Was  not  this  young  fMlow  Vembft«  due  of  his  men  T  was  the 
inqmry  of  Saxon,  urged  with  a  maimer  of  the  most  perfect  iti« 
difference. 

"  Tes,  I  think  that  was  the  name.  He  came  mto  town  last 
night,"  replied  Hawkins. 

" Who t— what!  Harry— Hany  Vernon!  Psha,  Haw- 
kins>  I  know  all  about  that.  He's  none  of  them — he's  no  actor 
— nothhig  but  a  lawyer  titflng  the  circuit.  He's  a  sort  of  vfilkr 
tion  of  sour  Ben — so  we  call  Ben  Carter — and  I  s'pose  the  old 
boy's  got  him  some  cases.  He  stayed  with  us  last  night,  and 
I  took  a  julep  leith  him  this  morning.  Told  me  all  about  it 
hunself." 

**  Indeed !  He's  a  rehttfon  of  Garter,  and  no  actor,  then  ?** 
•demanded  Saxon. 

^  No !  he's  no  actor — ^has  no  notion  of  it.  As  for  his  being  a 
relation  of  sour  Ben,  I  don't  know  whether  I'm  right  to  saj 
that — indeed,  for  that  matter,  I  think  het<dd  me  he  was  not — 
only  an  acquaintance.  No,  he*s  no  actor,  I  assure  you ;  and  if 
all  your  information  about  TUton  and  B<mlegs  ^e  no  better 
founded  than  this>  I  wouldnH  give  srach  for  the  new  theatre.'* 

"  Tou  may  be  deceived  even  in  this,  Mr.  Horsey ,''  said  Sax- 
on. **  This  young  man  Vernon,  they  say,  is  going  up  into  the 
Tazoo.    Did  he  tell  you  that  T" 

''Lord,  no!  There's  no  truth  in  it,  I'm  certain,  and  sour 
Ben  is  too  strict  a  chap  to  be  very  dose  with  an  actor.  If  he 
only  once  dreamed  that  Harry  Vernon  had  such  a  notion,  <he'd 
throw  up  his  hand  in  a  minute.  I  know  sour  Ben  too  well : 
he'd  cut  loose  fVom  the  young  'un,  and  leave  him  just  rope 
enough  to  hang  himself." 

*«  What  you  say  rather  strengthens  the  report  If  Vernon 
knows  this  of  Carter*  as  without  doubt  he  doe^  would  not  this 
be  reason  eneu|^  why  he  shoiM  keep  hb  secret  wh9e  under 
the  old  man's  eye^  pftHicifMhf,  ff  Ke  his  Afty  ISrire^  t^hiok  fbr 
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It  OttUr^  baft^-^ai  it  is  said  lit  lra«^  Now,  ikmy  do  taj, 
•ad  I  may  aa  wall  tell  yoa,  I  heard  it  from  Tilton  himtdtf,  on 
kMrd  tha  (raorgiaiia,  that  Yamon  t^as  enga^p6d  secretly  to  play 
irst  eharaetera.'' 

"The  devil !  y#a  say — first  dNifaaters !"  was  the  exofeima- 
tioD  of  ^e  aatounded  amale«r.  "*  Wlio  aoidd'  have  beliared  it 
—the  ttlkm  was  so  sly.  Bat  I  needa't  wondar  at  that  Egad, 
I  played  a  shy  game  at  irst  with  Ben  Oarter  ofiyself.  Bat, 
Httry  Monmofidi — well,  to  confess  a  truth,  the  chap  played 
the  sly  one  ekffer^j,  if  what  you  teU  rtie  be  indeed  t^e  truth. 
But  I  am  not  certain  yet.^ 

**Look  into  it,*'  said  Hawkins  earelessly ;  **  and  so  sure  am  I 
tiist  Saxon  has  good  authority  for  what  he  says,  I'll  go  a  qUart, 
sad  a  doaen  eabanas  upon  it." 

"  Soh !  it'r  a  bet,"  replied  the  amateur.  *'  Our  hiuids  upoh  it, 
Trojan,  and  it  will  be  a  elose  tongue  that  cmi  keep  my  warm 
from  getting  under  it.  I'll  through  Harry  MomoMmth's  knap* 
saek  before  he  takes  hk  erumhs  out,  or  may  I  never  look  down 
upon  the  fbotHghts  again.  Mr.  8axen" — drinking^-^**  the 
stage,  sir,  tbough  it  be  carried  (n  a  steamboat.*' 

"Very  go^d^J^-detilWh  gtk)d^,  Toin,"  c«ied  Hawkins,  appa- 
rently delighted  with  the  modest  play  upon  wdrds  Whkb  the 
actor  had  attempted.  "  You  were  always  clever  ^  these  things, 
bat  your  frolic  seems  to  have  freshened  and  improved  you.  But 
what  did  the  old  man  say,  Tom,  when  you  came  back  ?  The 
story  was  that  you  had  made  his  factor  hand  over  to  the  tune 
of  three  or  four  thousand  dollars,  which  you  lost  at  faro  in  one 
night" 

*"  Not  so  bad  as  that,  Hawkins,  though  bad  enough  still.  I 
have  worried  the  old  man  something  too  much,  but  I  have 
promised  him  reformation,  and — " 

"Will  keep  your  promise — if  you  can." 

'*  Well  said,  Hawkins,"  responded  the  youth  with  a  sigh ;  if 
I  can.  The  task  is  a  very  difficult  one;  for  this  d— d  stuff 
jouVe  been  telling  me  of  Tilton  and  his  floating  theatre,  hap 
put  me  in  a  most  inconceivable  state  of  combustion.  I  should 
think  well  of  the  plan,  if  that  wool-headed  candle-snuffer  had 
Bothing  to  do  with  it.    In  good  hands  a  theatre  at  Natchea — ' 

"  Under  the  hill/'  said  Hawkins  with  a  sneer. 
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"No,  no!  there*8  too  mach  hell-broth  there;  the.  gniel  is 
slab,  but  not  good  enough  in  that  quarter*  unless  in  playing 
Tom  and  Jerry,  to  which  I  do  not  much  incline ;  but  for  a  se- 
spectable  establishment,  I  doubt  not  that  we  should  be  able  to 
keep  it  up,  and  put  money  in  our  pockets,  «t  least  four  months 
in  the  year«  We  eoold  then  shift  our  quartern,  aa  the  <^ 
players  did,  from  one  bam  to  another.  We  could  go  to  Vicks- 
burg,  Grand  Gulf,  Manchester,  Port  Gibson,  and  all  about,  and 
drive  the  prettiest  and  merriest  gipsy  business  one  could  desiie. 
'  By  the  Loid»  our  plot  is  a  good  plot  as  ever  was  Uud  !*  but  it 
would  spoil  the  best  plot,  ay,  and  the  best  play  too,  to  hare 
such  a  botch  as  Tilton  in  the  management" 

"  Tilton,  or  no  Tilton,  Tom,  remember  the  bet  We  moat 
satisfy  it  before  this  youth,  Yemon,  leaves  Raymond." 

'*My  hand  on't«  But  are  you  for  court  now — what's  to  be 
done — any  mnrder  cases.  I  like  to  listen  to  them;  they  are 
so  ma^y  e^^  fi>T  tragedyt  which  unborn  Shaksperes  may 
hatch.    What  say  you,  men — go  along  with  me." 

**  Time  enough ;  the  court  won't  open  for  an  hour,  and  there 
are  only  a  few  cases  of  assault  and  bs^ry ;  nothing  of  interest 
Stay  awhile  and  sup  your  whiskey,  and  we'll  go  with  you  then. 
Saxon«  your  glass  waits." 

Let  us  leave  the  trio  for  awhile. 
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CHAPTEB  VI. 

iroilOSS  OP    A    CLIENT — NBW    MODB   OF   AROUINO   A    CABS   (NT 
ASSAULT   AND   BATTBRY. 

'*8ee,  wiMre  he  )i€i^  Alaughter^d  without  (h#  OMDp^ 
And  bj  A  simple  swaiD,  a  mereenarj. 
Who  brsYelj  took  the  combat  to  bimselC* — Bob.  Guaon;  166a 

Vbrnon,  meanwhile,  accompanied  bj  bis  friend  and  patron, 
proceeded  to  the  conrt-honse,  in  the  area  in  firont  of  which  he 
eneonntered  the  cnrions  gaze  of  all  the  nafivefl  to  whom  tbe 
face  of  a  stranger  is  instantlj  obrious,  and  in  the  examination 
of  whom  they  do  not  always  content  themselves  witb  the  keen 
iCTOtiny  of  the  eye.  ••Whar*  are  you  from,  stranger  t"  and 
•*  whar'  are  you  guine  !**  and  **  whafs  your  business  here  t"  and 
"  what  do  you  do  there  f  are  the  ordinary  questions  by  which 
the  forest-bom  contrive  to  obtain  possession  of  that  intelligence 
for  which  the  Atlantic  citizen  has  his  morning  gaiette. 

The  crowd  was  fast  assembling,  and  Vernon  left  alone  by 
Mr.  Garter,  who  was  required  to  attend  to  some  pressmg  busi- 
ness elsewhere,  was,  of  course,  compelled  to  go  through  his 
examination  like  all  the  rest,  aiid  bore  it  with  the  most  becom* 
ing  fortitude  and  good  nature.  Not  that  he  answered  his 
mqmsitors  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  truth ;  this  might  have 
exposed  him  to  defeat  in  the  purposes  which  he  had  in  view ; 
but  with  that  ready  adroitness  which  is  the  sign  of  keen  and 
quick  Imngination,  aod  which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  very 
first  ^uislteif  fal  li  country  circuit  lawyer,  he  answered  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  reveal  nothing,  and  yet  satisfy  them  that 
be  had  nothing  more  to  reveal.  When  asked  about  New 
Qrieans,  he  could  tell  them  a  long  story  about  the  new  big 
iteimboat  of  which  they  had  heard  wonders;  and  by  cen- 
▼enmg  freely  with  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  alxrat  nfatters  with 
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which  neither  himself  nor  Tom,  Dick»  or  Harr}',  had  anything  to 
do,  convinced  all  around  that  he  was  no  starched,  stiff-necked 
npstart,  so  solicitous  of  his  own  birth,  familj,  and  fortune,  as  to 
dread  the  effect  of  their  contact  upon  his  nobility. 

"  A  'cute  chap,"  said  one,  "  that  fellow,  Vernon ;  knows  all 
about  that  Orleans  railroad  and  the  big  steamboat;  says 
Madame  Lalaurie,  she  that  licked  her  poor  niggers  to  death,  and 
tied  'em  week  after  week  without  hog  or  hominy,  will  get 
mightily  suxasjied  «iaong  the  Orleans  lawyers." 

"  He's  an  Orleans  lawy^,  then  1"  demanded  another. 

"  I  rether  reckon  so,"  was  the  reply, "  though,  by  the  powers* 
he  didn't  tell  me  that'* 

"  Well,  but  now  he's  moyed  into  Massissippi,  or  how  could  he 
come  to  plead  here  in  Raymond." 

"Th^it's  true -^1*11  go  and  ^x  him  where  be  lives  now;  I 
rather  like  tbe  chap,"  was  the  opinion  and  resolve  of  the 
baffled  inquUitor.  whom  Vemon  had  contrived  to  lead  from 
himaelf  by  fvee^  enlarging  upon  other  mattexa,  which,  for  the 
moflieni,  asiply  satisfied  the  hAarer's  ourionty. 

But  the  youth  had  disappeared  from  the  spot,  and  wa^  then 
iu  the  rear  <^  the  eonrthoose  where  he  had  been  called  by 
(barter  who  held  him  in  dose  conference.  Meanwhile,  the 
court  was  eouvened,  his  honor  had  taken  his  seat,  and  tbe 
crowd,  hurrying  with  that  stnuige  cnriosi^  which  is  never  so 
well  satisfied  imp  when  it  hear?  of  the  misdeeds  of  its  own 
nature,  and  which  is  never  so  active  and  apprehensive  as  in  a 
secluded  ooontry  vill|ige»  soon  fpcgot  all  concern  for  the  inter- 
esting stvanger»  and  gave  itself.  i;ip,  soul  and  body,  to  the 
clamotrs  of  officers,  silencing  clamor ;  the  calls  of  jurymen  and 
witnesses;  the  small  wit  of  small  lawyers,  and  the  sapient 
wisdom  of  the  judge,  whose  oracles,  generally  monosyllabic, 
are  accompanied  by  a  shake  of  the  head,  worse-wise  than 
Burleigh's. 

Garter,  having  concluded  the  relation  of  a  matter  which 
bdonged  to  the  expedition  of  his  proteg6  was  about  to  with- 
draw wi^  him  to  the  great  moral  bull-ring,  when  one  of  those 
little  and  moft  mnwn^  incideitts  took  pl|»^,  which  could  only 
take  place  in  a  eonnti^  snch  a$  <mrs»  where  a  bold  decisive 
charaoler  kr  fftmed  bf  i\e  adv^aitaroiis  life  which  it  make^. 
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{Komtneiit,  if  not  necefisaij;  and  where  «  free  spirit  and 
genuine  hnmor  seem  abs^ntelj  to  result  from  the  absence  of 
any  of  those  educational  restraints,  which,  in  New  England, 
graduate  all  intellects  to  an  interesting  level,  making  them  as 
coinpletelj  the  creatures  of  mould  and  measure,  as  if  God  had 
decreed  them,  even  in  morals  and  expression,  to  the  exquisite 
republican  equaHtj  which  they  deny  to  none— who  have  a 
money  qualification  and  are  not  Irish  and  Gatholie. 

A  broad-faced,  brown-cheeked,  good-humored  looking  farmer 
approached  the  two,  and  addressing  Carter  by  name  as  an 
oM  acquaintance,  turned  from  him  to  his  companion,  and  slap- 
ping him  upon  the  shoulder  with  all  the  familiarity  of  an  old 
acquaintance,  spoke  to  him  in  some  such  language  as  the  fol- 
lowing. 

*'Look  ye,  now,  stranger,  they  tell  me  your  name's  Yamon, 
and  that  you're  a  lawyer,  and  I  reckon  it's  true  what  they  tell 
me.    You're  a  friend  of  his,  Ben  Garter — eh  t" 

Cttter  answered  by  introducing  Vernon  more  formally  to 
the  interrogator,  whom  Yemcm  himself  satisfied  on  the  subject 
of  his  other  interrogatories. 

''Wdl,  Hany  Vernon,"  said  tlie  old  man  in  continuation, 
"I  like  your  face*— by  the  h<^ey  bnt  I  do-* and  without 
meaning  to  praise  you  to  your  teeth,  I  tell  yon  you're  a  d— d 
SDuurt'looking  fellow ;  and  I  want  to  give  you  some  law  busi- 
■eas  to  do  fi)r  me  new,  before  the  court's  over  here  in  Bay- 
nond." 

''Tour  business  is  his,  Mr.  Shippen,"  said  Garter,  anticipating 
the  r^y  of  Vernon,  *'  and  I  think  that  my  friend  will  do  jus- 
tice to  himself  and  you  «t  the  same  time." 

"  Let  the  boy  talk  for  himself.  Garter.  I  want  to  hear  him 
talk  sbce  I'm  going  to  hire  him,  you  see,  to  talk  for  me  in  the 
courthouse.  By  his  face,  he  ought  to  have  a  mighty  free 
■peech,  and  that's  the  sort  of  thing  you  see  that  will  best  suit 
Bw  at  this  ]Hresent  What  say  you*  Harry  Varnon,  are  you 
billing  to  argify  a  little  business  for  me  in  a  mighty  bad  case." 

The  other  professed  his  willingness  to  do  what  he  could  for 
his  dient  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  in  such  a  style  as  to 
tttisfy  the  M  num  that  he  was  not  likely  to  prove  a  bungler 
IB  his  bunneea. 
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"That's  your  Bort,"  said  he;  "and  now  look  ye,  Varnon. 
The  law  is  a^n  me  here  for  licking  a  d-«-d  Yankee  trader,  t^at 
said  something  sassy  to  my  darter  Nelly.  She's  only  a  child, 
Master  Varnon,  a  leetle  over  thirteen  years  old,  and  couldn*t  'a 
meant  any  harm  in  what  she  did ;  and  if  there  was  any  harm 
in  it,  d'ye  see,  why  I  was  the  only  one  to  hlame  in  the  matter. 
I  gin  her  a  five-dollar  hill  to  go  to  Watson's  store  to  huy  some 
little  truck,  and  he  said  the  hUl  was  a  false  one  and  a  counter- 
feH,  and  spoke  so  to  the  child  as  if  she  meant  to  cheat  him-— 
and  she  a  gal  too — that  I  got  angry  as  a  huster,  and  went 
straight  ofP  and  mounted  him.  1  pulled  him  out  from  his  shop, 
and  it  wasn't  at  all  sheepish— -nay,  'twas  rether  wolfish — the 
way  I  handled  him.  I  made  his  sides  ache,  I  tell  you.  Well, 
the  long  and  short  of  the  business,  then,  is  this :  instead  of 
coming  out  and  making  it  a  fight  after  his  own  fashion,  with 
any  we'pons,  jist  as  he  might  think  best  for  himself,  he  goes 
a-lawing  me  about  for  damages,  and  he's  put  down  his  bruises 
and  black  spots  at  five  thousand  dollars ;  as  if  his  laying  up  a 
week,  and  putting  a  mush  poultice  on  his  shins,  and  a  piece  of 
raw  beef  to  his  eyes,  should  have  cost  him  so  much  money. 
Well,  you're  right  to  laugh,  for  that's  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
and  now  what  do  you  think  you  can  do  with  iti" 

"  Tou  have  counsel  already  1"  asked  Vernon. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  one  Graham,  here,  that  comes  from  Monticello ;  a 
mealy-moudied  chap  that  don't  please  me  at  all ;  but  he  was 
the  best  I  could  get  to  do  the  business  when  I  wanted  it.  He 
answered  Perkins,  who  is  Watson's  lawyer,  step  by  step,  in  the 
law-papers  he  put  in ;  and  I  s'pose  did  that  part  of  the  business 
tolerable  well ;  but  then,  he  can't  talk,  Vamcm ;  and  he  trim- 
bles  and  looks  afeard  when  the  other  lawyers  talk,  and  that 
vexes  me,  to  have  a  lawyer  that's  afeard  to  open  his  mouth  in 
my  business ;  and  I  wo'n't  have  him  talk  for  me  if  I  can  help 
it." 

"  But,  Mr.  Shippen,  I  can  not  think  to  supersede  2dj*.  Graham 
hi  this  business ;  it  is  agunst  the  courtesy  of  the  bar." 

"  There's  no  superseding  at  all.  Graham's  quite  willing,  to 
get  somebody  to  help  him ;  for,  look  you,  he  says  that  he  knows 
nothing  that  he  can  say  to  help  me.  He  says  they'll  prove 
everything  agin  me,  and  there's  no  sort  of  defence  that  he  can 
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Bake.  Now,  he  says,  if  I  had  onlj  let  Watson  give  me  the 
fint  dip,  he  could  defend  me  veiy  well ;  hut  wouldn't  I  ha' 
been  a  blasted  fool  to  ha'  let  him,  when  eyerybody  knows  that 
a&rst  clip  is  half  the  battle  1  No— -no !  none  of  that  stnflf  for 
Be;  it  may  be  law,  bat  I  reckon  there's  no  reason  in  it— none, 
that'll  saire  a  man  here  in  MassissippL" 

"  I  don't  know  thai  I  can  do  much  more  for  you  than  Gh'a- 
han"  said  Vernon,  ukodeadj ;  **  you,  at  least  know,  Mr.  Ship- 
p^,  Uiat  the  law  favors  him  most  who  suffers  the  first  injury." 

"*  Ton  can  talk,  Varaon,  and  that's  something  more  than  Ora- 
han  can  do.  You  can  tell  the  people  what  a  darned  skunk  of 
a  fidlow  that  Watson  is,  to  go  and  scandalise  a  child — and  she 
agil  too — to  call  her  a  cleat  and  Vilify  her  in  front  of  his 
Acf ;  and  by  the  Etamal,  if  that  a'n't  provocation  and  injury 
enough  to  justify  any  father  for  licking  the  rapscallion  that 
does  it,  then  I  don't  know  any  sense  in  our  having  laws  at  all. 
Weil,  then,  all  I  want  is  that  you  should  talk  your  mind  freely 
to  the  people  about  these  things.  I  know  well  enough,  that  by 
the  law-books,  a  man's  not  to  lick  his  neighbor  for  bad  words, 
ginerally  speaking ;  but  then,  you  see,  here's  a  case  difierent 
Here  the  bad  words  is  spoken  to  a  gal  child,  that  has  a  charac- 
ter to  lose,  and  there's  no  such  thing  as  standing  that ;  and  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  it's  right  to  make  a  monstrous  difference 
between  blackgaiu^ing  a  man  himself,  and  blackguarding  his 
darter.  Well,  Yamon,  you're  jtist  the  man  now,  to  hit  the 
tkxmk  hard  on  these  p'ints.  Do  you  score  him  now,  up  and 
down,  hip  and  tbi^,  for  half  an  hour — half  an  hour  by  the 
watch — and  there's  a  clear  fifty  dollars  in  your  pocket.  Say 
&e  word — only  half  an  hour  now — I  don't  want  a  minute 
more ;  and  it's  a  bargain." 

Vernon  laughed  at  the  humor  of  the  proposition,  but  seemed 
disposed  to  hentate ;  when  Garter,  faring  that  some  nice  point 
of  objection  might  suggest  itself  to  the  youth,  and  knowing  the 
importance  to  his  present  object  of  his  appearing  in  Raymond 
only  as  a  lawyer  seeking  practice,  immediately  closed  with  the 
offer  on  the  part  of  the  youth.  The  old  farmer,  however,  was 
not  so  well  satisfied. 

''Let  Vamon  talk  for  himself,  Ben  Garter ;  he's  got  a  tongue 
^f  his  own^  aaid  it  does  me  good  to  hear  him  use  it.    Gome, 
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Vamon,  my  boy,  say  what  you'll  do.  I're  spoken  to  Ondum 
a'ready,  and  he  says  he's  wUling.  It  monght  be  that  yon  think 
he  a'n't ;  bnt  between  ns,  he's  mighty  glad  to  get  the  trouble 
on  to  some  other  body's  shoolders,  for  he's  plainly  told  me  that 
it's  a  darned  blade  and  bine  case,  all  agin  me,  and  he's  no  no- 
tion of  any  way  to  tarn  it  about  to  my  benefit.  I'm  candid  yam 
see — I  don't  hide  nothing  from  yon.  I  expect  to  sweat  a  little 
at  my  fingers*  ends  for  this  beating,  but,  by  the  hokey,  ^e 
thousand  dollars  will  swallow  me  and  all  my  substance,  and  yo« 
must  rub  that  down  to  a  mere  sarcumstance.  I'm  willing  to 
bleed  five  hundred,  but  the  other  is  quite  too  digging.  It'll 
plough  me  out  of  the  ground  to  raise  it ;  and  root  and  branch 
must  go  along  with  it.  A  good  talk  now,  that'll  show  what  a 
skunk  Watson  is,  and  what  a  shame  it  would  be  to  let  a  child 
— a  gal  child  too — be  abused  by  such  a  varment,  and  called  a 
cheat,  and  vilified  as  if  she  was  a  bad  woman  at  the  foot  of 
Natchy  hill -^ will  help  me  mightily,  and  I  don't  think  the  jury 
will  mind  the  law  so  much,  when  the  reason  and  the  right  of 
the  thing  is  so  dearly  in  my  hand.  Do  your  best,  my  chioken, 
and  the  money's  in  your  pocket.'* 

'*  Did  I  understand  you  that  Watson  made  no  defence  f 

**  Took  his  beating  like  a  holy  martyr." 

"  What !  did  he  not  strike  a  blow  V 

"  Not  the  breatli  of  one ;  he  jist  called  upon  the  people  to 
see  how  I  handled  him,  jist  as  if  he  had  a  liking  for  it.  That*s 
the  worst  part  of  the  business  for  me,  so  Graham  says." 

**  I'll  close  with  you,  Mr.  Shippen.  I'll  plead  for  half  on 
hour." 

"  Jist  half  an  hour,  Vamon ;  do  it  well  and  stick  to  him  tCr 
that  time,  my  chicken,  and  by  the  hokey,  I  don't  want  a  min- 
ute more." 

"  I  will  do  it,"  repeated  the  youth,  rather  amused  with  the 
aspect  of  the  a£fair,  and  the  requisition  of  the  farmer ;  and  not 
so  hopeless  of  his  cause  as  Mr.  Graham  had  been.  From  that 
very  feature,  last  related  in  the  case,  which  Graham  thought 
the  most  unfavorable,  the  quickwitted  Vernon  argued  the  very 
best  results ;  and  having  appointed  to  meet  Shippen  within  the 
hour,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Graham  and  oonfer  with 
him  on  the  bnainesa  so  fiuf  as  it  had  gone,  the  stouAearted  de* 
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&iidant  left  him  for  awhile,  as  M\y  satisfied  with  the  proceed'* 
iBg,  as  if  hie  case  was  already  won.  He  was  one  of  those  wop* 
thj  r^nblicans  who  was  not  unwilling  to  pay  for  his  liberties ; 
sad  ^e  right  to  speak  his  nind,  though  it  might  be  only  through 
tbe  lips  oi  another,  was  one  of  those  rights  which  he  esteemed 
cheaply  paid  for  with  fifty  doHars  at  any  time. 

When  he  had  gone.  Carter  resumed  his  con^srenoe  with  Ver- 
non, which  related,  we  need  scarcety  say,  to  the  jj^jected  mis- 
don  of  the  latter.  Other  items  of  intelligence  had  reached  him 
—which  Ibmished  additional  dues  to  those  already  in  posses- 
tioA — of  the  comrse  taken  i  his  fli^it  hy  the  Isithless  friend 
and  absconding  debtor ;  bnt  as  these  matters  are  destined  to 
kcfs  their  distinct  dereiapment  in  the  regular  progress  of  the 
sCmt,  they  demand  none  of  onr  attention  now. 

When  Veraen  entered  the  conrt-honse  he  found  his  new  client 
awaitmg  him  with  the  "  mealy-monthed"  lawyer  Graham.  A 
flswu^oments  sufficed  to  put  Yemon  in  possession  of  all  the  facts 
80  &r  as  their  litigated  character  had  become  apparent  to  the 
attorney  on  record.  Durh»g  the  coarse  of  his  narrative,  (rraham 
did  not  sern{^  though  in  the  presence  of  Shippen,  to  declare 
his  utter  hopelessness  of  his  cause ;  a  sort  of  sincerity  which  is 
of  Tery  donbtftil  propriety,  since  it  never  yet  discouraged  a  lit- 
igant, and  has  often  rumed  a  very  worthy  practitioner.  It  was 
UBUsing  enough  to  Vernon  to  survey  the  countenance  of  Ship- 
pen  as  these  opinions  Ml  from  the  lips  of  his  lawyer.  How  ho 
would  lift  his  eyebrows,  and  roU  his  tongue  within  his  jaws, 
and  ^n  turn  away  exclahning— - 

"Never  yon  mind,  Charley  Graham*-^ never  yea  mind—' 
tttere  are  more  eggs  to  foe  hatched  this  we^,  than  was  ever 
kid  by  yonr  mother's  best  ben ;  and  some  of  the  chickens,  let 
me  tell  you,  will  be  long  spurred  before  they  chip  the  shell. 
Only  hidf  an  hour,  Harry  Vamon ;  only  half  an  honr,  my  boy ; 
hut  let  it  be  well  talked." 

At  length,  in  its  due  place  upon  the  docket,  the  long^xpected 
civil  case  of  Watson  v.  Shippen,  sounding  in  damages,  of  assanit 
and  battery,  was  called,  and  the  several  parties  responded  ac- 
cordingly. With  the  first  sounds  of  his  name,  Shippen  perched 
Unnelf  bdited  VencA,  and  renewed  his  exhertatl^M  and  his 
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promises.  The  plaintiff,  Watsoii}  was  also  present — a  huge 
mammoth-feeding  sort  of  person,  half  as  large  again  as  Shippen 
and  having  the  appearance  of  one,  who,  if  he  had  not  utterly 
lacked  the  spirit,  could  have  annihilated,  or  at  least,  have  swal- 
lowed his  assailant  His  downcast  look,  halting,  hesitating  hut 
sly  manner,  sufficiently  denc^ed  the  cold,  calculating  and  cow- 
ardly wretch — such  as  Shippen  had  described  him — who  could 
wantonly  insult  the  young  girl,  whose  indignant  father  he  dared 
not  face,  and  could  not  contend  with. 

His  attorney,  Perkins,  opened  the  case  with  considerable 
spirit,  passed  slightingly  over  the  provocation  by  which  Watson 
had  drawn  upon  him  the  wrath  of  the  defendant,  and  dwelt  with 
proper  details  of  law  and  fact,  upon  the  enormity  of  the  outrage 
which  the  latter  had  committed ;  described  the  cruel  manner  in 
which  his  client  had  been  di*agged  fi:Y)m  his  dwelling  into  the 
public  thoroughfare  and  beaten  by  the  big-fisted  pugilist,  whom» 
in  his  passionate  exaggeration,  he  made  a  giant,  while  the  plain* 
tiff  was  diminished  to  a  feeble  and  delicate  person,  whose 
Christian  forbearance,  while  receiving  the  injuries  complained 
of,  was  the  subject  of  most  unbounded,  and,  it  niyay  be  added, 
most  unmerited  eulogium.  After  this,  it  seemed  something  of 
an  anti-climax  to  show  that  a  physician's  aid  was  called  in  to 
heal  his  hurts ;  particularly  as  the  cross-examination  determined 
the  extent  of  this  attendance  to  be  little  over  three  days ;  and 
the  medicaments  employed  to  be  of  little  more  cost  than  **  eye 
of  newt  and  toe  of  frog.*'  A  pea  poultice  was  shown  to  be 
one  of  the  most  successful  applications  of  Doctor  Bhinbonet 
and  the  application  of  the  Uncet,  his  most  serious  operation. 
With  these  proofs  and  the  commentary  which  he  made  with  so 
much  unction  upon  them,  Mr.  Attorney  Perkins,  was  willing  to 
close  his  side  of  the  case. 

"  You  see,"  said  Crraham,  in  a  half- whisper  to  Vernon ;  ''  it  ia 
as  I  have  told  you.  He  has  proved  everything,  and  our  case 
is  to  be  made  out  of  his  witnesses  only." 

The  words,  spoken  however  slightly,  were  audible  to  the 
keen  ears  of  the  defendant  behind,  who,  smarting  with  the  de- 
clamation of  Perkins,  retorted  before  Vernon  could  speak. 

"  And  a  good  case,  too,  Charley  Graham,  if  a  man  had  it  in 
bim  to  bring  out.    Up  and  a|  him,  Harry  Viirnon,  and  give 
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liiiD  enough  of  it.    By  the  hokey,  Charley  Graham,  yon  talk 
•s  if  your  liver  was  all  cream  color." 

A  sly  twinkle  of  Vernon's  eyes  was  perceptible  to  the  court, 
as,  arising  from  his  seat,  he  coolly  took  out  his  watch,  and  noted 
ie  precise  minute  before  he  commenced  his  operations.  The 
largain,  meanwhile,  which  Shippen  had  made  with  the  strange 
lawyer,  to  talk  for  him  half  an  hour  only,  had  got  into  consid* ' 
enable  circulation,  chiefly  with  the  assistance  of  the  defendant 
himself;  and  the  curiosity  was  general,  not  less  to  hear  the 
yoimg  and  handsome  stranger,  than  to  see  what  he  could  make 
of  his  limits. 

Yemon  did  not  belie  public  expectation.  Cool  in  temper 
rapid  in  reflection,  and  singularly  fluent  of  speech,  he  com- 
menced his  task  by  reviewing  briefly  the  evidence  which  had 
been  given.  He  dwelt  with  much  more  emphasis  than  Perkins 
on  the  gross  insult  which  had  been  offered  to  a  young  child,  of 
good  parents,  and  one  of  a  sex,  which  needed,  from  the  delica* 
ey  of  its  structure,  the  kindness  and  indulgence  of  man ;  and 
eonld  not  live  either  in  his  harshness  or  disesteem.  This  harsh* 
ness,  he  proceeded  to  show,  was  quite  hostile  to  that  claim 
which  had  been  so  eloquently  made  by  the  opposite  counsel, 
in  behalf  of  the  Christian  meekness  of  his  client ;  this  meekness 
being  the  result  of  hi^owardice;^iind  not  of  his  Christianity ; 
since  it  was  very  visible  in  his  encounter  with  the  man,  and 
▼as  singularly  wanting  to  his  deportment  in  his  interview  with 
the  child.  "  It  is  very  well,"  proceeded  Vernon,  ''  to  insist 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  laws,  to  prevent  the  brutality  of  vio- 
lenee,  to  compel  the  strong  arm  to  desist  from  strife,  and  refbr 
to  the  authorities  assigned  by  society  for  such  purposes,  to  re- 
dress its  wrongs ;  but  there  are  some  cases,*'  he  said,  '*  where 
outraged  Humanity  becomes  a  rebel ;  and  when,  to  wait  for  the 
diktory  process  of  the  laws,  might  be  to  ruin  her  for  ever.  In 
all  eases,  where  the  reputation  or  the  virtue  of  a  woman—- a 
wife,  a  sister,  or  a  daughter — are  at  stake,  the  sudden  blow  of 
the  outraged  relative  is  a  blow  struck  for  Virtue  herself,  and  in 
compliance  with  laws  which  are  infinitely  more  sacred  than 
cny  that  can  be  framed  by  man.  And,  so  universal,^'  he  con- 
tmned,  "  are  these  laws,  that  I  can  not  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  his  honor,  who  now  sits  upon  the  bench,  and  you,  genUe- 
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men  of  the  jnry,  or  any  man  of  proper  spirit  and  feeling,  could 
forbear,  in  like  circumstances,  to  do  as  my  client  has  done.  Ay, 
gentlemen,  even  if  the  place  of  sanctuary  which  the  ruffian  had 
chosen  for  his  retreat,  had  been  the  altar  of  God  itself,  rather 
than  the  counter  behind  which  he  sells  his  wares,  it  would  not 
have  shielded  him  from  your  honest  anger,  any  more  than  the 
latter  place  has  protected  Watson  from  the  just  vengeance  of 
a  father. 

^  But  I  do  not  rely  only  on  these  points,  gentlemen  of  tha 
jury.  There  are  others  scarcely  less  important  to  be  dwelt 
upon.  Watson  has  come  into  court  clamoring  for  justice.  I 
should  say  he  has  already  had  it — that  never  was  justice  made 
so  clearly  manifest  as  when  Shippen  punished  him  for  the  defa- 
mation of  his  daughter.  He  founds  his  claim,  as  every  man 
must,  who  comes  into  court,  upon  hii»  strict  compliance,  with  the 
laws.  But  his  eloquent  counsel  has  not  deemed  it  sufficient  to 
confine  himself  to  this  modest  claim.  He  not  only  asserts  him 
to  have  borne  the  part  of  a  good  citizen,  but  of  a  most  becoming 
Christian.  '  Look  at  his  meekness  under  stripes,'  says  Mr.  Per- 
kins, '  and  you  have  the  very  depoi*tment  of  the  old  apostles  un- 
der like  indignities.'  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  is  a  new  doc- 
trine to  be  taught  here — this  meekness  under  blows — this 
calm,  Ohristian  toleration  of  injuries — this  patient  bending  of 
the  shoulders  to  any  assault.  But  the  counsel  has  himself 
proved  quite  too  much,  for  his  case  and  client  He  has  shown 
you,  by  the  evidence,  that,  so  far  from  being  meek  under  hia 
sufiering,  he,  at  the  very  moment,  oaUed  upon  the  bystanders  to 
witness — not  his  coun^  in  resenting  injury-^ the  courage  of 
proper  manhood,  which  always  forbears  insult,  and  always  re- 
pels it — but  the  blows  which  he  submitted  to,  that  they  might 
be  counted  down  and  paid  for  in  money.  This  base  creaturcw 
gentlemen,  this  pretended  Christian,  had  no  abhorrence  of  the 
shame  to  which  he  was  subjected ;  had  no  consciousness  of  the 
disgrace  and  degradation ;  had,  it  seems,  no  actual  fueling  of 
the  blowst  while  he  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
they  were  to  be  paid  for ;  that  he  should  get  money  for  every 
stroke;  th^t  his  blood  was  to  be  weighed  in  an  opposite  scale 
against  five  thousand  doHars  <^  my  client.  He  eomes  into  court 
not  fbr  justice*  but  for  money.    He  comes  not  to  sustain  the 
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kwi,  &r  lie  knnaelf  rklaUd  Uiem,  wben  he  daacLered  the  inno- 
eeot  dangfatcr  of  this  old  man ;  bat  to  speculate,  like  a  miBera- 
Ue  pedler,  npoii  what  maj  be  made  out  of  another's  violation 
of  them.  Does  sneh  a  man  eome  into  court  with  clean  hands  ? 
Does  be  not  come  into  court  with  the  basest  of  all  base  feelings 
in  his  sool  I  And  would  not  such  a  man  as  this,  who  thus  bar- 
ten  his  blood  for  money  as  freely  as  another  Jndas,  barter  his 
very  God  for  a  far  less  sum  1  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt  of  this 
mjmM.  I  believe,  as  conscientiously  as  I  do  that  I  now  stand 
before  you,  &at  neither  your  lives  nor  your  honors  could  be 
atfe  in  such  hands,  were  it  profitable  for  him  to  dispose  of  them, 
•od  were  the  danger  not  too  great  for  one  endowed  with  such  a 
dastard  spirit. 

*Let  us  go  back  to  that  chastisement  of  which  he  complains, 
the  dishonor  of  which  he  thinks  can  be  all  removed  by  five 
thousand  of  my  dibit's  dollars;  and  I,  too,  will  pray  you 
to  give  as  close  attention  to  it,  as  was  prayed  for  by  my 
worthy  and  eloquent  opponent,  though  with  a  Ikr  different  ob- 
ject He  called  upon  you  to  admire  the  meekness  of  this  new 
apostle  come  down  upon  earth.  Your  Christian  feelings  were 
exhorted  to  take  pattern  after  this  blessed  example  of  Christian 
forbearance.  Behold  this  lamb  under  the  furious  claws  of  this 
lioo  going  about  seeking  what  he  may  devour.  See  how  he 
^ys  for  his  cruel  assailant.  Such  was  the  picture  of  my  able 
brother.  Let  me  pray  you  to  give  as  much  heed  to  one  that  I 
shall  draw.  See,  then,  this  miserable  poltroon,  submitting  to 
the  assaults  of  one  to  whom,  in  physical  capacity,  be  is  a  giant 
— >hear  him  how  he  shouts  to  the  people.  He  calls  upon  all 
around  to  see  that  he  strikes  no  blow  himself — he  begs  them  to 
take  particular  account  of  the  number  that  he  receives.  When 
jeered  by  the  spectators  for  such  tame  and  unbecoming  sub- 
mission, he  grins,  with  a  miserable  delight,  even  while  his  foe 
if  kicking  him.  *  Never  mind,  he  shall  pay  for  this,'  is  the  an- 
swer that  he  makes ;  *  for  all  these  kicks  I  shall  have  coppers  !* 
His  enemy  wrings  his  nose — *  Ah !'  he  cries  with  a  miserable 
ehnekle,  *  that  shall  cost  him  a  thousand  dollars.  Let  him  kick, 
he  win  have  to  pay  for  all !'  And  this,  gentlemen,  is  the  sort 
of  person,  the  Christian,  of  whom  we  hear  a  eulogy  Uiat  would 
raakhim  with  »xy  of  the-  apostles  ^i«t  wet  was  fiayed  aKve^in 
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the  cause  of  God  and  of  mankind.  To  m  j  thinking,  so  for  from 
calling  him  a  Christian,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  can  scarcely 
count  him  human.  There  is  so  much  of  cold  insensibiHtj  about 
this  creature — something  so  utterly  bloodless,  yet  so  malignant, 
that,  were  it  not  at  the  same  time  so  very  base,  I  should  esteem 
it  devilish,  and  worthy  of  Lucifer  himself. 

"  But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  am  not  yet  done  with  thi« 
part  of  my  subject  I  would  like  to  place  before  you  the  eril 
effect  of  encouraging  a  prosecution,  such  a^  the  present,  sound- 
ing in  individual  damages ;  and  the  ground  which  I  take  for  my 
objection  is  in  the  very  fact  upon  which  Mr.  Perkins  rests  hk 
strongest  argument,  namely,  die  patience  with  which  this  crea^ 
tare  submitted  to  be  beaten.  This  very  patience  under  blows, 
I  hold  to  be  disgraceful  to  the  manhood  of  the  person,  as  it 
would  be  to  the  manhood  of  the  nation  that  submitted  to  them 
tamely;  and  to  pay  him  for  thus  submitting,  will,  gentlemen, 
be  paying  a  bounty  to  the  rankest  cowardice  that  ever  de- 
graded man.  Every  dollar  which  you  give  to  this  mean  crea- 
ture for  this  affiiir,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  bounty  to  the 
coward ;  the  effect  of  which  must  be  to  raise  a  brood  of  cow- 
ards throughout  the  country.  We  want  no  cowards  in  this 
couutiy.  Our  object  should  be  to  discourage  them,  to  with- 
draw from  them  the  countenance  of  the  courts,  and  the  ap- 
proval, even  indurectly,  of  all  honest  men.  We  punish  the 
coward  in  the  field,  yet  give  a  bounty  to  him  in  time  of  peace. 
What  a  monstrous  contradiction — a  contradiction  not  to  be 
reconciled  by  any  resort  to  common  justice  or  common  sense. 
Let  us  punish  them  alike  in  every  case — refuse  them  connte* 
nance  in  ordinary  life,  and  never  trust  them  in  the  field.  Do 
not  suppose,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  I  am  disposed  by  these 
remarks,  to  encourage  the  wrong-doer  in  his  violence,  and  to 
drive  the  weak  and  unoffending  from  protection.  Had  this 
man,  Watson,  who  is  neither  weak  nor  unoffending,  made  good 
fight,  and  been  overcome  after  an  honest  struggle,  by  Shippen, 
I  should  have  been  among  the  first  to  say  that  he  should  have 
had  a  few  hundred  dollars  damages ;  but,  under  existing  cb- 
cumstances,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  you  will  give  him  only 
such  damages  as  will  carry  the  costs  of  prosecution,  and  dismiss 
him  from  th#  pr^senss  gt  the  court  with  ths  unmitigatsd 
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of  all  wlio  have  listened  to  the  dishonoring  testimony,  which  he 
has  this  day,  in  his  own  case,  produced  against  himself.^ 

The  half  hour  had  elapsed,  and  Vernon  sat  down  amidst  a 
half-suppressed  murmur  of  applause.  Shippen,  as  soon  as  he 
had  touched  his  seat,  jumped  up,  clapped  him  upon  his  shoul- 
der, aud  exclaimed,  so  as  to  he  heard  hy  all  around — 

"At  him  agin,  Harry,  only  for  a  quarter  more,  and  you  shall 
hare  another  fifty." 

The  tears  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  man,  and  the  fervency 
of  his  expression,  th«  frank,  feeling  tones  of  his  voice,  so  oppo- 
site as  he  appeared  in  every  respect  to  his  opponent,  Watson, 
moved  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  court  in  his  favor.  But  Ver- 
non declined  his  offer.  He  felt  that  he  had  made  the  proper 
impression,  and  that  anything  more  would  only  tend  to  weaken 
and  impair  it.  He  was  one  of  those  fortunate  men,  of  whom 
there  are  so  few  in  our  hemisphere,  whether  in  the  senate,  the 
forum,  or  the  pulpit,  who  know  where  to  stop;  and,  though 
flattered  by  the  obvious  effect  of  his  argument,  so  novel,  and  in 
some  respects  ingenious — of  which  we  have  given,  however,  a 
▼ery  feeble  report  —  he  firmly  resisted  all  the  persuasions  of 
Shippen  to  renew  the  speech. 

This  single  fact  was  not  without  its  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
those  present.  That  a  lawyer  should  refuse  a  fee  for  a  matter 
seemingly  so  easy  of  execution,  and  that  he  should  resist— a 
more  difficult  matter  with  young  lawyers— the  temptation  still 
to  talk  when  the  auditors  were  willing  to  hear — were  events 
to  which  our  southwestern  people  are  not  habituated.  The 
confidence  which  his  refusal  indicated  in  what  had  been  already 
said,  had  its  influence  also.  They  jury  retired  from  the  box, 
hot  before  the  verdict  was  returned  —  which,  par  parenihese, 
gave  only  nominal  damages  as  Vernon  had  suggested — Carter 
entered  the  court-room  suddenly,  and  in  a  whisper  summoned 
the  young  lawyer  away. 

"  The  governor  is  at  Mrs.  Baxter's,  and  would  like  to  speak 
with  you  a  while." 

Shippen  would  have  detained  him ;  and  released  him  only 
with  a  promise  that  he  should  go  home  and  spend  a  night  with 
him,  and  see  his  wife  Susan,  and  Bella,  the  little  girl  who  had 
heea  the  imioettit  cause  of  the  trial,  and  his  plough  oxen«  and  a 
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fine  blood  mare  tbat  he  bad  juAt  got  fi>om  (Georgia,  and  a  tboii- 
saud  otber  matters,  most  of  wbicb,  at  that  moment,  Vernon 
miglit  have  had  for  the  asking. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

FOLITICIANS  IN   COUNCIL — ESPIONAOB— GIJMPSB8  OF 
OUTLAWRY. 

**  T  do  AcouM  tbe«  here, 
To  be  A  man,  faotione  nnd  dangerous 
A  Bower  of  sedition  in  the  state, 
A  turbulent  and  discontented  spirit 
Whieh  I  win  prove." — Sefanu$,  Bwf  Snutaov. 

Lbt  ub  retom  to  the  shed-room  in  the  shop  of  Hawk]fta» 
where  we  left  onr  quondam  friend, the  soi-disaui  actor,  caronsiog 
with  his  new  companion,  Saxon.  Hawkins  had  left  the  two  for 
a  while,  and  during  his  absence  employed  himself  no  less  busi- 
ly than  did  they,  and  possibly  to  more  useful  purpose.  The 
^ood  liquor,  aided  by  the  arts  of  Saxon — who  had  his  own 
policy  in  it — had  been  productive  of  its  customary  efibct  upon 
the  erratic  youth,  who  was  now  plainly  in  the  seventh  heaven 
of  theatrical  hallucination.  He  treated  his  comrade  to  the 
choicest  selections  of  the  old  fathers  of  dramatic  literature,  and 
mouthed  in  the  becoming  style  of  the  best  modem  artists*  Now 
he  gave  imitations  of  Kean,  excelling  in  the  spasmodic  hoarse- 
ness of  his  utterance — in  the  fury  of  the  Fythia  without  her 
inspiration— *  now  the  lugulHrioils  whinings  of  Cooper,  when  de- 
clining toward  the  fifth  act;  and  now  the  guttural  growl  of 
Forrest,  when,  with  singular  bad  taste,  he  imitates  even  the 
death-rattle  in  the  throat  of  Uie  obese  Vitellius.  With  much 
talent,  and  a  good  deal  of  taste  for  the  profisssion  to  which  he 
so  desperately  inclined,  the  want  of  a  proper  educatioa  in 
sohools  Aimishing  intrinsic  standards,  left  Horsey  entirely  open 
to  diat  worst  of  all  nusforhmes  to  talent  in  any  country* — and 
one  which  is  the  particular  evil  in  o^rs^-^the  fernation  ^f  hia 
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ityle  and  judgment  npon  models  essentially  erratic,  and  onreg- 
olatfd  bj  any  jnst  principle.  To  make  a  point,  rather  than  to 
act  well  the  part,  was  too  miieh  his  desire,  as  it  seems  the  pre- 
railbg  ambition  with  all  oar  Daggerwoods ;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  brief  hour,  Saxon  was  treated  to  a  doaen  different  readings 
of  all  the  di^mted  passages  in  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Bichard,  and 
tberest 

It  was  cnrions  to  see  with  what  industry  the  yonth  had  aocm< 
mnlated  aothorities  on  Shakspere.  He  had  Oifford,  Malone» 
Steerens,  Seymour,  Bowe,  Farmer,  and  some  thirty  or  forty 
more  at  his  finger-ends,  and  could  we  look  at  this  moment  into 
tke  little  closet  which  was  assigned  him  as  a  sleeping-room  at 
bii  Other's  house,  we  should  see  the  works  of  all  these  persons, 
acMmulated  on  the  table  by  his  couch ;  he  being  also  one  of 
those  erring  persons  who  read  by  night  in  bed. 

These  books  were  all  he  had  left  to  show  for  the  thousands  he 
had.  dissipated  of  his  firther's  income ;  and  whether  his  outlay 
had  been  a  profitable  one  or  not,  would  have  been  of  no  diffi- 
cult decision,  were  the  father  chosen  to  resolve  the  question. 
To  do  the  youth  justice,  however,  it  may  be  added,  that  he  had 
leaned  something  of  good  from  the  schools,  howeyer  erring  and 
tifea  vicious,  through  which  he  had  gone.  A  knowledge  of 
hooks,  and  even  of  men,  infinitely  beyond  that  usually  in  the 
posKssion  of  persons  in  his  secluded  home,  had  be^i  the  result 
of  his  wanderings;  and  the  roughness  of  the  country  down  had 
boen  fortunately  exchanged  for  a  manner,  which,  though  it 
might  be  sometimes  swaggering  and  obtrusive,  was  seldom 
nide,  and  never  brutal  or^  insolent.  As  a  further  set-off  to  his 
deficiencies,  Tom  Horsey  was  a  good-natured,  generous  fellow, 
wbo  readily  forgave  injuries,  conciliated  friends,  and  took  the 
worid  always,  as -the  world  is  required  to  take  its  wives,  for 
better  or  worse.  **  It's  a  damned  bad  world,"  Tom  was  in  the 
babit  of  saying  over  his  cups,  '^  that  would  not  be  content  to 
take  him  too  on  the  same  terms." 

He  did  the  world  injustice,  however,  as  Saxon  strove  busily 
to  eonvince  him.  The  cool,  wily  outlaw,  for  such  he  was,  Im- 
tened  patiently  to  all  the  youth's  recitations,  and  even  encour- 
aged him  to  continne  tiiem  by  suggesthtg  the  quotations ;  but, 
•t  decent  intervals,  he  would  contrive  to  insfaamate  a  side  ques- 
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tion  touching  other  matters  and  in  relation  to  persons,  by  which 
he  contrived,  in  the  overflow  of  the  youth's  garrulity,  to  get 
from  him  everything  within  his  knowledge  in  regard  to  his 
father's  concerns,  and  those  of  Garter  his  lodger,  and  Vernon 
his  guest.  Some  particular  interest  seemed^  in  his  mind,  to 
uang  over  the  probable  proceedings  of  the  latter ;  and  all  his 
remarks,  even  when  he  spoke  of  playing — the  topic  on  which 
Horsey  could  always  be  commanded — were  calculated  to  fill 
the  latter  with  the  persuasion  that  Vernon  was  about  to  go  up 
the  country. 

"  If  he  does  then*  Saxon,  by  the  pipers,  I  must  pay  for  the 
music ;  that  is  to  say,  I  must  treat  according  to  the  bet  between 
us — for  then,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  it  is  as  you  say ;  and 
he's  going  up  to  join  that  booby  Tilton's  company — though 
he's  but  a  poor  codling  if  he  does.  That  fellow,  Tilton,  is  die 
merest  dolt  and  dunderhead,  if  you  believe  me,  that  ever  bowed 
to  an  audience.  What  the  devil  can  he  hope  to  play  himself  1 
and  as  for  his  management — management  indeed !  '  A  fico  for 
the  phrase' — the  thing  can't  answer,  Mr.  Saxoo." 

"  Perhaps  not,  Mr.  Horsey,  yet  what  is  the  poor  fellow  to  do  ? 
*  Young  ravens  must  have  food* — you  know  the  quotation  1" 

**  Ay,  ay,  *  mine  ancient,'  are  you  there  1  But  let  that  hunoor 
pass !  It  is  ray  doubt  that  this  chap  Tilton  is  but  a  crow  ;— 
and  will  never  get  his  corn  in  this  field.  If  he  can,  Ood  speed 
him,  I  say,  and  help  him  to  a  better  miiid  and  finer  figure — 
matters  in  which  he  needs  all  the  help  that  God  and  man  can 
give  him.  As  for  the  figure,  I  would  not  be  his  tailor  for  all 
the  doth -» there  would  be  more  cutting  to  be  done  on  the  mat. 
than  the  stuff.  What  I  chafe  at  is  his  chance  of  fsdlure,  which 
is  so  great -r- for  failure  in  a  new  scheme,  throws  back  the 
period  and  the  prospect  of  success ;  and  the  thing,  which  in 
good  hands  might,  nay  must,  be  succesi^l,  would,  I  am  firee  to 
take  another  bet,  be  sure  to  fail  in  his." 

"  But  if  he  gets  good  actors  to  begin  with,  Mr.  Horsey." 

"Ay,  that  alters  the  case,  but  when  did  you  ever  know  a  fool 
choose  wise  help  ?  It  is  scarce  a  thing  to  be  hoped  for,  how- 
ever much  desired." 

"What  of  this  3roung  fellow,  Vernon;  if  be  be  <me  of  the 
company  T'  insinaated  Saxon, 
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"Ton  know  m^^  thought  on  thai  point.  Dad  says  he'0  a 
kwjer,  and  he  as  good  «8  told  me  the  same  thing  hini6el£  I'll 
look  into  the  bnsiness  when  I  go  home.  But,  let  him  be  as  yon 
thinkt  and  still  I  can  say  nothing  of  Tilton's  choice.  Harry 
Vernon  may  be  a  smart  chap  enough,  and  certainly  looks  like 
one,  bnt  the  stage  requires  something  more  than  that.  Is  he  a 
reader,  say  you ;  has  he  discretion  of  points ;  knows  he  his 
author ;  knows  he  his  audience ;  and  to  sum  up  all  in  little*  has 
he  the  divine  gift,  the  bom  intelligence  which  makes  the  aotor 
a  bom  actor,  as  completely  as  the  poet  is  a  bom  poet,  if  one  at 
allt  These  are  the  requisites.  Master  Brook,  and  a  fellow 
may  be  smart  at  law  and  smart  at  physic,  who  would  show  but 
a  dull  ass  upon  the  stage ;  as  I  have  seen  a  diap  make  a  fine 
speech  at  muster  grounds  from  a  stump,  who  sat  a  horse  like  a 
jackdaw.  To  speak  plainly,  though  I  would  not  have  it  reach 
Harry's  ears,  my  best  reason  for  doubting  his  being  an  actor  is 
that  I  believe  he  has  no  turn,  no  talent  for  the  stage.  I  like 
Harry  so  much  already,  that  I  ^ould  be  sorry  to  see  him  fhiL" 

"But  why  not  join*Tilton  yourself?" 

**  Ah,  8axon,  your  question  takes  me  all  aback.  If  it  were 
not  this  d-— d  fool  Tilton,  who  will  spoil  ev^ything,  and,  like 
5>ther8  who  are  as  great  fools  as  himself,  though  probably  better 
actors,  he  will  be  casting  himself  in  all  the  first  eharaeters.  If 
I  could  be  sure—" 

The  sentence  in  which  he  was  probably  about  to  show  the 
weakness  of  his  heart  in  its  yearnings  toward  the  old  vanities 
whieh  he  had  so  recently  and  solemnly  renounced,  was  cut  short 
by  the  sudden  entranee  of  Hawkins. 

"  Horsey,"  he  cried  on  entrance,  "  I  am  afraid  we  shall  lose 
that  bet  with  you.  I  have  just  got  away  from  the  eourthouse, 
where  I  left  your  friend  Vernon  in  full  argument." 

"  The  devil  you  did.  Said  I  not,  said  I  not !  Bnt  what's 
the  business — what's  the  case — murder,  rape,  burglary,  bat- 
tery T 

^  Battery,  battery !  He  defends  old  Shippen  against  Watson, 
whom  he  drubbed  for  insulting  little  Bella,  his  daughter.  Wat- 
son got  no  mote  than  he  deserved,  and  your  man  Vernon's 
flerrittg  Urn  like  all  the  world.  I  think  the  jury  will  hardly 
singe  Shippen's  skirts,  thM^  Watson  tkou|^  to  miokia  kim  to 
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ikte  tone  of  two  or  three  thousand  dollars.  Vemcui's  put  a  new 
color  oil  the  colt,  and  peojde  who  thought  him  rather  bkiek 
when  he  was  first  carried  into  coart»  now  look  upon  htm  as 
a  rather  pretty  cream.  He'll  get  off  sHck  and  easy ;  that  Ver^ 
Qon's  a  smart  f^ow." 

"  £7  the  ghost  of  GfBsar,  bnt  I  must  hear  Harry,  I  moaL 
What  say  yo«,  Mr.  Baxon>  will  you  go  along  1  what  aay  yon, 
Hawkins?" 

An  expressive  glance  of  the  eye,  which  the  latter  gave  to 
Saxon,  led  him  to  decline  the  invitation*  and  Hawkins  fdeading 
business,  the  actor  set  off  alone.  He  bad  scarcely  taken  bis 
departure  when  Hawkins,  in  a  hurried  and  somewhat  agitated 
manner,  taking  Saxon  farther  into  the  apartment,  and  closing 
the  inner  door,  remarked— 

*'  Would  you  believe  it,  Saxon ;  the  governor  has  just  got  in 
fipom  below." 

"  Ah,  indeed  $  he  comes  alone  V 

"  Yes,  and  has  gone  to  Mother  Baxter's.  But  you  take  H 
very  coolly.     Will  you  not  be  off?" 

"  Why  should  I  take  it  otherwise.  I  know  not  that  I  have 
anything  to  fear  from  his  coming,"  was  the  calm  reply. 

"  How !  said  you  not  that  you  knew  of  advisers  having  g  >ne 
to  him  team  Alabama  of  that  d — d  ugly  business  of  Grafton; 
and  of  your  course  from  the  Black  Warrior,  across  to  MissiB' 
sippi." 

**  Yes !  But  this  is  no  trouble  to  me  here.  These  advisers 
tell  of  my  aiming  for  the  Yazoo,  but  nothing  of  my  being  so 
low  as  this.  Raymond  is  the  last  place  where  he  would  think 
to  find  me." 

"*  What  can  he  come  for  then  ?" 

"  That  is  a  secret  I  should  like  to  fathom.  Oan't  we  contrive 
it,  Hawkins.     Yon  have  a  room  at  this  old  woman's  ?" 

*'  Yes :  but  it's  monstrous  dangerous.  It  is  risking  erery- 
thing." 

"  True ;  and  there  are  cases  where  everything  must  be  risked, 
if  anything  is  to  be  saved ;  and  this  is  one  of  them.  It  is  im- 
portant  to  find  out  how  much  of  our  secret  they  know.  K  they 
hbve  a  list  of  names  in  Mississippi,  the  owaefsof  i^m  nmsl 
take^  tracks  ^vrVTe^M^ithout  inove  4slay.    Thtf s  isoio  Wing 
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Ikem  else,  mad  I  misdoolrt  diai  this  fellow  Vernon  ib  employed 
Oft  some  baaiBets  above  against  us,  which,  it  is  absolutely 
neeeasarj  that  we  should  gain  a  knowledge  of." 

"^But  this  pleading  speaks  against  it  The  youth  seems 
really  nothing  more  than  a  young  beginner  at  the  law  on  his 
first  ehrcuit." 

^  That  may  be,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  a  yoimg 
lawyer  should  not  now  and  then  try  his  hand  at  a  more  profit- 
aible  bnsiaeas.  A  governor's  prodamation,  with  a  reward  of 
two  or  three  thousand  dollars,  is  no  bad  inducement  to  a  con- 
fident you^  to  tiy  the  capture  of  an  outlaw.  I  must  see  more 
of  thb  youth  and  more  of  the  governor  before  I  leave 
them ;  and  the  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter  is,  that  we 
go  to  your  room  at  once.  He  is  even  now,  you  say,  at  Mother 
BazterV 

^£ven  now — and  more — another  matter  of  which  I  forgot 
to  apeak*-- GartOT  has  been  with  him  ever  since  you  came.'' 

**Amd  Vernon  lodges  with  Carter!  see  you  not;  can  you 
doobt,  Hawkins  I  If  I  do,  it  is  only  the  more  resolutely  to  see 
how  far  they  are  linked  together,  and  to  ascertain  their  objects 
truly.  We  must  see  to  it.  I  will  leave  you  and  take  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  way  toward  the  courthouse.  Send  Jenkius 
roond  to  the  crooked  oak  with  my  horse,  that  he  may  be  con- 
veniently in  readiness.  I  may  have  to  scud  on  short  notice. 
That  done*  take  your  way  to  Baxter's,  and  meet  me  at  the 
eDtrBBce.  Pei^aps  it  would  be  quite  as  well  to  send  the  old 
woman  into  the  kitehen,  or  on  some  wild-goose  errand,  that  the 
eoast  may  be  clear.  8ee  to  it  now,  Hawkins,  with  all  your 
eyes;  for  we  are  in  no  sort  of  danger  here;  nobody  here  will 
snqpeet  us,  unless  we  blunder  through  stupidity  or  haste." 

Saxon  looked  earefblly  to  his  pistols,  which  were  well-con- 
cealed in  the  bosom  of  the  overcoat  he  wore.  Nobody  would 
have  8Qi^>eeted,  under  the  cafan,  cool,  dignified  movement,  the 
doofmed  oirtlaw,  standing  on  the  brink  of  danger,  and  thought- 
ful only  en  the  means  of  extrication  from  perils  that  environed 
hinself  and  comrades  on  every  hand.  His  bowie-knife,  that 
dreadful  instrument  of  summary  and  sanguinary  vengeance, 
I  edgcw.sharpeoed  to  a  raaor'f  ke^ness,  was  rendered  ftill 
^teiriUe  bylhe  eondeoaed.  weighrtef  a^  ^i^bm  thrown  into 
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ii»  back,  was  adjusted  in  bis  breast  so  as  to  answer  the  fint 
movements  of  his  hand ;  and,  with  the  confidence  of  one  who 
has  prepared  himself  at  all  points  for  the  worst,  the  bold  man, 
who  is  probably  already  recognised  by  the  reader  of  our 
previous  work  (Richard  Hurdis)  as  an  old  acquaintance,  left 
the  shop  of  his  comrade  and  emerged  calmly  into  the  thorough- 
fare 

Proceeding  witi  corresponding  boldness,  he  went  forward 
where  the  throng  was  thickest,  entered  the  courthouse,  looked 
on  and  listened  for  a  brief  space  to  the  proceedings,  then  took 
hiM  way  slowly  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Baxter,  where  he  had 
appointed  to  meet  with  his  comrade.  Hawkins  had  so  con- 
trived it,  as  to  keep  the  passage  clear.  He  led  him  through  it 
with  slow  and  cautious  footsteps,  up  the  narrow  stairway,  and 
thence  into  his  chamber,  which  lay  on  the  left  hand,  being  the 
room  opposite  that  which  the  governor  occupied.  The  little 
landing-course  at  the  head  of  the  stairs— a  sort  of  platform* 
some  five  feet  wide,  was  the  only  space  that  separated  the  two 
chambers.  When  Hawkins  had  closed  his  door,  he  gave  Saxon 
to  understand  that  but  a  few  moments  had  passed  since  Garter, 
accompanied  by  Vernon,  had  gone  into  the  governor's  room, 
and  his  intelligence  quickened  the  anxiety  of  6axon  to  inqnire 
into  the  purport  of  their  business.  Though  scarcely  governed 
by  so  keen  a  motive  as  the  outlaw,  let  us,  however,  go  forward 
more  boldly  than  himself  to  procure  the  desired  knowledge^ 
and  at  once  enter  the  chamber  in  which  the  three  are  now  as- 
sembled. We  shall  lose  little  by  our  delay,  since  the  pTelimi- 
naries  of  hitroduction — those  little  ftunmalitiee  without  which 
the  world  does  no  business  civilly — ooenpied  the  brief  space 
between  the  entrance  of  Vennm  to  the  confetence,  and  die 
beginning  of  our  own  and  the  ontkw^  espieaage  npoa  its 
progress, 

^  Our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  asmuree  ne,  Mr.  Yem:m,  el 
Your  perlbct  cajMieity  to  do  Ibr  ne  a  oettam  hosineM  wU^  la 
important  to  ^  interests  of  the  itate,  aad  wkidi  req[iima  «a 
much  secrecy  and  eovrage  at  inlettigeiiee.  Can  I  hepefer  jo«r 
assistance  t** 

^9M«ktrMltUil*f«BvUlli  It* VMM 
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He  dieerfiiUj  undertaken  by  bim,  which  would  Bubserre  the 
mtereets  of  the  state,  and  oblige  hia  excellency. 

"  But  your  excellency  is  not  aware,  perhaps,"  he  continued, 
''that  I  am  to  leare  Baymond,  possibly  to-morrow,  for  the 
Tasoo  neighborhood.^ 

'^  It  ia  that  iaet,  in  part,"  was  the  reply,  ''which  prompts  my 
applicationu  It  is  in  that  yery  neighborhood  that  yonr  assist- 
ance will  be  required.  I  need  net  add,  that,  apart  from  the 
state's  eommksion  which  will  be  giren  you,  an  adequate  oom- 
pentation  will  be  assigned  for  the  time  which  may  be  consumed 
m  the  serriee,  and  the  degree  of  labor  and  peril  to  which  you 
may  be  snbr^cted." 

"  It  will  give  me  pleasure,  sir,  to  senre  the  state,  even  without 
theae  oonsiderations ;  but,  I  must  remind  your  exceUency  of 
one  qualification  with  which  I  preflftced  my  first  reply.  If  the 
duties  required  at  my  hands,  shall,  in  any  way,  afieet  the  object 
which  I  hare  in  view,  and  which  I  must,  under  existing  cir- 
eumstances,  esteem  paramount  to  every  other,  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  decline  the  service,  though  I  do  so  with  extreme 
rekKtanee,  as  a  loss  of  opportunity  for  honorable  employment 
Will  you  oblige  me,  sir,  by  suffering  me  to  know  the  nature  of 
ihe  business." 

"  Certainly.     Briefly  then :  we  have  advices  by  express  from 

the  autboritiee  of  Alabama,  which  inform  us  of  a  singular  and 

extensive  plan  of  outlswry,  which  has  its  source  either  in  that 

state  or  in  ours,  and  perhaps  in  both,  and  numbers  no  fewer 

atttat  fifteen  hundred  adherents  in  the  two.    This  number  has, 

I  doubt  not,  been  grievously  exaggerated.     If  it  be  not,  we  are 

in  veiy  sad  condition.    Of  one  thing  these  letters  assure  me, 

that  many  of  our  citizens,  hitherto  held  in  good  esteem,  ate 

sworn  conMerates  of  these  banditti,  and  in  one  disguise  or 

another  trail  through  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  sometimes 

operate  in  fixed  places  with  even  more  effect,  as  they  appear 

■id«  charaetera  the  more  specious  and  imposing.    Then  we 

have  poshive  intelligence  that  some  of  our  justices  of  the 

peace  bdong  to  this  band,  and  we  are  scarcely  in  doubt  that  a 

militia  officer,  of  whom  the  public  has  hitherto  thought  very 

hi^dy,  is  himself  a  leader  among  these  outlaws.    Their  cora- 

maoder^in-chief,  one  Clym  or  Clem  Foster,  made  his  escape 
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from  certain  eittzens  of  Ttuscaloosa  county  about  three  wedca 
ago,  and  was  reported  to  have  crossed  over  by  way  of  Ootton- 
gin  Port  within  the  last  ten  daya.  A  man  answering  to  his 
description  was  sesn  in  that  ne%hborhood  about  that  time. 
Thus,  you  have  in  brief  the  aspect  of  affairs.  You  see  <Mie  of 
the  chief  difficulties  in  our  way.  To  move  openly,  and  witii  a 
force  drawn  from  any  other  quarter  of  the  state,  to  act  upon 
that  in  which  these  scoundrels  congregate,  would  be  onty  to 
expel  them  temporarily,  and  we  should  fail  probably  in  taldng 
a  single  prisoner*  To  place  a  special  commission  in  the  hands 
of  any  person  in  that  neighborhood,  of  whom  we  are  net  rnire» 
would  be  equally  indiscreet,  since  it  might  be  pkoiog  the  whole 
power  of  the  state,  for  the  time,  in  the  control  of  one  of  the 
very  banditti  whom  we  are  striving  to  subdue.  We  want  a 
bold  spirit,  who  will  act  vigoroudy  when  occasion  serves ;  but 
one  who  can  keep  his  secret,  work  himself  so  adroitly  aa  to 
sound  those  with  whom  he  mingles,  sift  the  worthy  from  the 
unworthy,  and  embody  them  in  the  proper  moment  lor  the 
capture  or  destruction  of  these  wretches." 

Vernon  heard  the  speaker  with  close  attention.  We  have 
summed  up  in  short,  what  was  only  delivered  in  a  dialogue  of 
some  length,  in  which  the  questions  of  the  former  neeoesarily 
led  to  the  revelation  of  many  iacU,  of  whieh»  it  is  quite  proba- 
ble, the  governor  spoke  with  some  reluctance  and  with  very 
impeifect  knowledge.  When  these  facts  had  been  obtained 
the  answer  <^  Vernon  was  immediate. 

**  Your  excellency  shall  judge  for  yourself  of  what  serviee  I 
can  be  to  you  in  this  business,  and  how  far  it  will  prove  con* 
sistent  with  my  present  objects  to  accept  of  your  appointment. 
While  you  will  not  deem  my  rduotance  to  arise  from  any  lack 
of  desire  to  do  my  duty  to  the.  country  which  protects  me,  yon 
will,  at  the  same  time,  hold  me  guiltless  of  the  vanity  wkieb 
would  assume  me  to  be  poesessed  of  those  endowments  wki^ 
you  esteem,  and  correctly,  to  be  necessary  to  the  prop^  success 
of  the  person  you  select.  You  are  probably,  in  part,  advised 
of  the  mission  upon  which  I  go  to  the  Yazoo.  I  am  in  pursiat 
of  one,  also  a  criminal,  who»  for  augt^  we  know,  may  be  one 
of  these  very  banditti.    Will  it  be  my  policy  to  undertake  Uiis 
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trail,  when  its  elroeuikm  may  lead  me  into  conflicts  and  neee»* 
•ities  wbich  may  defeat  mj  present  purpoae  ?" 

"  Wai  it  BOt  1"  replied  the  governor.  "  The  capture  of  one 
of  ^e  h^Mdt  the  diaeov^ry  of  the  iecreta  ef  one*  «nd  tlfcat  one 
Dot  the  person  whom  you  pufsiie — wlil  theae  not  be  raiher 
more  likelj  than  not,  to  lead  afeo  to  his  detection  T" 

"  I  am  afraid  not,  yonr  excdlencj.  Apart  from  the  obrions 
eoBseqnenee  of  taking  upon  myself  an  additional  employment, 
which  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  diversion  of  my  atten- 
ti«m  from,  and  my  pnrsnit  of,  the  one  object;  these  felons, 
aeecrding  to  your  own  showing,  are  in  possession  of  so  aomplele 
a  system,  that  vnless  yon  strike  them,  by  a  sinraltaneons  blow 
upon  every  link  of  their  operation,  you  endanger  the  saccess 
of  your  whab  pvojeet  No  one  man,  setting  out  as  I  do,  with 
so  little  preparation,  and  without  conoert  with  any  other  operas 
tivas,  can  possibly  hape  to  effeei  anything  in  this  double  hmi* 
ness^  It  would  give  me  pride  to  act  in  this  matter,  as  yomr 
excellency  desires ;  believe  me,  sir,  I  feel  deeply  this  honorable 
compliment;  but  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  that,  unless  it  posi* 
tively  happened  in  my  way,  to  act  upon  the  infermation  yon 
give,  I  ^ould  esteem  it  unwise  to  go  aside  from  my  path,  and 
jeopard  the  success  of  that  other  purpose,  which,  as  it  is  of 
vital  importwdce  to  Mr.  Garter,  is,  I  assure  you,  of  little  less 
importance  to  me.'* 

The  governor  seemed  mndi  chagrined  by  this  answer,  and 
strode  the  chamber  with  iU^coticealed  disquiet.  Vemcm  resumed* 
"When,  however,  I  decline  the  assumption  of  this  charge, 
tt  a  distinct  and  responsible  appointment,  your  excellency,  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  would  not  do  anything,  if  called  on 
10  a  moment  of  emeigency,  to  promote  the  welfere  of  the  state 
sad  secure  its  peace." 

"You  would  confer  on  this  subject  with  another,  should  I 
send  him  to  you — you  would  act  with  him  if  it  took  you  not 
sff  from  your  presoit  bushfiess  V\  demanded  the  other  eagerly. 
"Mere,  mr;  I  acknowledge  your  right,  in  the  state's  emer- 
gency, to  call  upon  me  to  risk  my  life  should  that  be  necessary." 
"Enough-^ you  shall  have  blank  commissioiis  to  use  at  your 
discretion,  and  J  vdll^ixe  you— r  Stay !  did  you  hear  nothing, 
Hr.  Carter  1"    And  as  the  gevemer  pot  this  <(nestaon  his.finger 
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pointed  to  the  inner  door,  leading  to  the  stairwmy.  A  digbt 
rustling  movement  was  evident  at  this  moment,  and  instantly 
approaching  it,  his  hand  was  extended  to  the  latch,  when  it 
partially  unclosed  without  his  aid,  as  if  in  consequence  of  the 
sndden  withdrawal  of  one'e  grasp  ^^  without.  The  dark 
outline  of  a  man  was  perceptible  through  the  aperture. 

**  The  outlaw  himself,  by  heaven !"  cried  he,  as  he  beheld 
the  indistinct  outlines  of  the  person  without.  "  It  is  Foster-— 
it  answers  the  description." 

With  these  words  the  governor  rushed  to  the  do<Nr  with  the 
SBtention  of  pursuing,  but  his  purpose  was  defeated  by  a  hand 
^m  without,  which,  grasping  the  handle,  drew  it  to,  and  held 
it  firmly  against  all  his  efforts.  Meanwhile,  steps  were  heard 
as  of  one  descending  the  stairs.  The  moments  were  precious, 
and  with  liiat  promptness  of  movement  which  was  a  prime  and 
distinctive  feature  in  the  character  of  Vernon,  and  tallied  wdl 
with  his  keen  intellect,  no  less  than  with  his  great  personal 
strength,  he  threw  his  weight  with  a  bound  against  the  obstmo- 
don,  and  bore  it  with  a  single  effort  from  its  hinges.  The 
firame*work  was  sustained  only  by  the  person  ^m  withont 
whose  grasp  had  hitherto  secured  the  door.  In  another  moment 
the  arms  of  the  youth  were  wrapped  around  him,  and,  in  spite 
of  his  exertions,  he  was  hauled  into  the  room  to  answer  for  his 
essay  at  eavesdropping. 

^  What  means  this  violence,  gentlemen,"  demanded  the  eaves- 
dropper, who  was  BO  other  than  Hawkins. 

"  Who  are  you  1 — what  do  you  here,  and  where  is  the  other 
ruffian,  your  comrade,  sirrah  V 

**  Hard  words,  sir,  and  you  shall  answer  f<Nr  them,"  was  the 
reply  of  the  fellow.  *'  I  am  here  because  I  lodge  here — that 
is  my  chamber,  and  by  these  stairs  I  descend  from  it,  and  go  to 
it  when  it  pleases  me.  Take  your  hand  from  my  collar,  young 
one,  or  I  will  hurt  you." 

He  accompanied  these  words  with  a  threatening  action,  which 
Vernon,  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  only  answered  by  hurl- 
ing him  to  the  ground  with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  had  been  an 
infant;  setting  his  knee  upon  his  bosom,  and  drawing  thence 
the  bowie-knife,  the  possession  of  which  he  suspected,  as  he 
saw  the  fellow  unbuttoning  his  vest 
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"*  But  the  greater  yillain  must  be  secured.  I  saw  bis  person 
—I  have  seen  bim  before,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  not  be  mistaken. 
It  is  Foster — you  beard  him  descending— he  can  not  be  for — 
let  us  take  this  fellow  forward  till  we  can  deliver  bim  tu  an 
officer,  and  set  some  in  pursuit." 

**  You  carry  me  not  from  this  house,"  growled  the  fellow  from 
beneath  the  knee  of  Vernon.  "This  is  my  house — my  castle 
— and  you  shall  answer  for  this*  or  there's  no  law  for  a  poor 
man  in  Mississippi." 

**  Ton  shall  have  law  enough,  my  man,"  replied  the  governor. 
"  Ben  Carter — siace  this  fellow  will  give  us  the  trouble  to  carry 
him — run  to  the  sheriff,  and  bid  him  bring  his  posse.  We 
shall  provide  him  closer  lodgings  for  a  time,  and  he  may  then 
play  eavesdropper  to  those  who  are  more  of  his  own  com- 
plexion." 

In  due  time  Hawkins  was  delivered  to  the  sheriff,  and  pur* 
suit  eommeneed  after  the  outlaw ;  but  the  hounds  were  toon  at 
fault;  the  fox  had  baffled  them,  and  was  now  out  of  reach -«« 
taking  a  zigzag  eonrse  within  five  miles  of  Raymond,  as  coolly 
us  if  there  were  no  sheriff  within  fifty.  By  night  he  was  back 
again,  and  lingered  long  enough  to  bear  from  those  who  little 
suspected  his  kiterest  in  the  narration,  a  long  story  of  his  own 
escape,  and  of  Hawkins'  commitment.  The  story  went  that 
he  and  the  governor  had  grappled  fairly — that  the  governor 
had  got  all  the  advantages,  but  that  he  had  got — off.  Whieh 
was  pretty  nearly  the  true  state  of  the  ease. 
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OHAPTEB   VIII. 

OUm  HBRO    TAKB8  THB    HIGHWAY — "THB    STAR"  IN   CHA8I  — 
PLAY   AT   CROSS-PURPOSES. 

— **  I  hope  that  I  shall  rid«  io  th«  sadclla.  O,  'tis  a  braye  thing  for  a  mas 
to  ait  by  himself  I  He  may  stretch  himself  io  the  stirrapa,  look  aboQ^  and 
see  the  whole  compass  of  the  hemisphere.  You're  now,  my  lord,  i'  tha 
mddle."— Wkbstkr.— 7^  White  Devil 

The  necessary  documents  had  come,  court  was  oyer  in  Baj- 
mond.  and  on  a  cold,  frosty  morning,  while  yet  the  day  only 
^immered  with  a  faint  redness  through  the  eastern  chinks, 
Hanry  Yemon,  booted  and  spurred,  prepared  to  mount  his  good 
steed,  on  his  journey  of  adrenture.  Garter  stood  beside  him, 
having  given  his  last  instructions.  He  was  visibly  afiected  with 
the  thought  of  parting  from  one  whom  he  regarded  as  warmly 
as  he  could  have  done  his  own  and  only  child ;  and  this  feeling 
was  much  increased,  as  he  beheld  the  unreluctant  and  prompt 
determination  of  the  youth  to  undertake  and  execute  to  the 
best  of  his  abilities,  a  labor  which  involved  the  prospect  of  bo 
much  fatigue,  and,  possibly  of  so  much  peril  This  last  con- 
sideration, at  the  moment  of  separation,  pleaded  more  strongly 
in  the  old  man's  mind  than  any  other. 

"  And  yet,  Harry,  my  son,"  said  he,  "  when  I  hear  of  this 
banditti,  and  behold  the  audacity  with  which  they  act,  I  am 
afraid  to  let  you  go.  God  forbid  that  you  should  risk  your  life 
that  1  might  recover  or  save  a  few  thousands,  which  I  should 
be  suffered  but  a  few  years  to  enjoy,  and  which  I  need  not  now. 
It  is  not  too  late — let  William  Maitland  go,  and  prosper,  if  he 
may,  with  his  ill-gotten  treasures — why  should  I  send  after 
him,  to  possible  loss,  one  that  I  value  so  much  more  1  Why 
should  you  undertake  this  toil,  which  takes  you  from  a  profes 
sion  which  you  have  so  honorably  begun;  and  carries  you 
among  the  profligate  and  the  dangerous  V* 
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"Naj,  naj,  my  more  than  father,"  replied  the  jcmA  afto* 
tiowitelj,  "  joa  make  the  risks  too  great,  and  the  olject  leis 
important  dian  it  is.  There  is  but  HUle  danger,  I  trust,  as  I 
ifaaQ  manage  the  pursuit ;  and  it  was  only  in  order  to  avoid  un- 
necessary encounters,  that  I  declined  accepting  the  governor's 
ofiera.  On  this  point  I  shall  be  well  guarded.  I  shall  proceed 
slowly,  moderately ;  neither  seeking  the  crowd,  nor  yet  avoid- 
ing it ;  and  only  penetrating  into  forbidden  places,  when  there 
are  probabilities  of  my  finding  William  Maitland  within.  The 
loss  is  much  greater  than  you  think  for,  since»  though  you  are 
liable  only  for  the  amount  of  your  bond,  y^  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  you  are  not  free  from  re^onsibflity  for  all  the  money 
over  that  amount,  of  which  he  has  robbed  the  bank.  Your 
readiness  to  answer  for  his  honesty,  implied  in  yCfur  guaranty 
for  so  much  money,  induced  their  trusts ;  and,  though  they  may 
demand  of  you  but  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  law,  in  morals  you 
owe  it  dearly  to  them  to  spare  no  exertions  which  shall,  in  ad^ 
dition,  get  them  back  the  other  sums  for  which  they  have  no 
re^Kmsible  guaranty.  A  mcmieut's  refieotion,  under  your  own 
convictions  of  what  is  right,  must  clearly  establish  to  yotir  mind 
than  truth.  As  ior  my  danger  •'-'Set  your  heaart  at  rest,  as  I  shall 
certainly  set  mine.  I  have  a  cool,  deliberate  temper,  which 
win  not  fiare  up  at  every  fool's  folly,  and  I  am,  I  think,  saffi- 
eieatly  under  the  guidance  of  prudent  thought*  to  keep  from 
the  heek  of  any  brute  in  his  moment  of  anger.  G4ve  me  your 
prayers,  my  d^  sir,  when  I  am  gcme,  and  I  know  not  that  I 
shall  find  or  need  any  better  protection." 

**  Yet  it  is  aeedfid,  my  son^  that  you  have  some  of  the  more 
eamal  engines.    You  have  weapons  V 

**  Enough,  if  pistol  and  bowie-knife  can  ever  be  enough.  I 
have  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  a  small  but  heavy  knife.  I  doubt  if 
I  shall  need  them/' 

^  I  have  then  only  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  before>  Harry : 
I  have  no  desire  to  drive  this  man  to  utter  destitution.  He  has 
children'^  the  children  of  Ellen  Taylor — and  she  in  her  grave. 
God  forbid  that  I  shcmld  do  anything  to  make  them  destitute  or 
wretched.  Let  him  yield  everything,  and,  as  I  have  told  you* 
I  will  secure  to  them  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars, 
Mfidti  such  restrictions  as  will  keep  it  from  his  creditors*  and 
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tcom  his  own  profligacy.  I  need  not  saj  to  yon,  howeyer,  that 
be  is  one  npon  whom  yon  can  not  rely ;  yon  mnst  have  him  in 
your  power ;  yon  must  keep  him  in  your  poweir,  and  the  money 
must  be  disgorged,  before  you  sign  papers.  Ayoid,  I  need 
scarcely  tell  yon,  all  nnneeessary  exposure  of  his  rillany,  for 
her  sake,  for  the  sake  of  her  children,  both  of  whom  are  fe- 
males." 

"  Yon  have  written,  sir,  to  Mason  at  Vicksburg  V 

**  Yes,  and  to  Fleetwood  at  Benton,  and  Mercer  at  Lexmgton. 
They  will  provide  yon  with  funds  when  called  npon." 

**  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  asked,"  said  the  youth,  leap- 
ing to  his  saddle.  "  I  will  write  to  yon  at  Natchei  when  ne- 
cessary. God  bless  yon,  my  dear  sir,  and  keep  yon  in  health 
—farewell!" 

He  did  not  stop  to  hear  the  parting  accents,  tremblingly  ut- 
tered, which  the  good  man  sent  after  him  in  blessings.  In  ten 
minutes  the  forest  had  shrouded  him  from  sight,  and  the  teaifbl 
eyes  of  Garter  strained  after  him  in  vain. 

Let  US  return  to  Saxon,  otherwise  Clement  Foster,  the  out- 
law of  Alabama.  Having  satisfied  himself,  by  personal  inquiry, 
of  the  condition  of  Hawkins,  his  companion,  in  Raymond,  he 
left  the  village  at  midnight,  and,  to  verify  the  scripture  phrase 
which  denies  all  rest  to  the  wicked,  he  rode  nearly  fifteen  milea 
at  that  late  hour  of  the  night  His  course  lay  somewhat  across 
the  country  in  the  direction  of  Grand  Gulf.  He  came  at  length 
to  a  little  farmstead,  which  stood  in  a  half-dilapidated  condition 
at  the  head  of  a  "  turn-out,"  that  was  barely  perceptible  at  any 
time  from  the  road,  and  only  obvious  at  night  to  one  familiar 
with  it.  Here  he  routed  up  two  men,  who  proved  his  confed- 
erates,  and  with  whom  he  conferred  for  an  hour  before  retiring 
to  rest.  This  he  did  at  length  in  a  shed-room  of  the  hovel, 
which,  it  would  seem,  from  the  tacit  manner  in  which  it  was 
got  in  readiness  for  him,  without  orders,  was  reserved  for  him 
especially.  Some  portions  of  his  conference  with  these  men,  as 
they  may  affect  this  narrative,  should  be  given  to  the  reader. 

''Has  Jones  come  up  from  Pontchartrain ?"  demanded  the 
leader. 

He  was  answered  by  one  of  the  men  in  the  negative. 

''  He  will  then  be  here  tc-morrow,  but  I  shall  not  wait  d» 
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him.  He  must  go  on  as  £ast  as  horseflesh  will  carrj  him,  and 
meet  me  if  he  can  at  Br6wn  Betsy's  to-morfow  night.  Yon  can 
conosd  him  to  come  sober,  if  he  comes  at  all,  f^cu*  I  wish  him  to 
duilk  and  follow,  and  play  at  point-haeard,  perhaps,  wkh  as 
keen  a  lawyer  as  rides  the  Mississippi  circuit.  Be  sue  and 
teH^him  ^is,  that  he  may  drink  his  alkalis  and  purge  himself 
of  the  whiskey-boitlow  It  is  a  day's  purgation ;  but  he  must  do 
it  while  he  goes.  He  brings  your  share  of  the  money  from  the 
Atehafiilaya  business ;  but,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  Stanton,  money 
9eem8  to  do  you  little  good.    You  are  even  now  in  rags." 

"*  That's  because  I  don't  get  it  by  good  means,  I  suppose," 
said  the  fellow  spoken  to*  in  half-sleepy,  half-surly  accents. 

"What,  do  you  preach  too»  sirrah  1  But — go  to  bed,  and 
forget  not  when  you  waken  what  I  tell  you  now.  You  will 
abo  remember  it,  Drake.  The  matter  is  of  more  consequence 
than  yon  think  for,  and  will  swamp  us  all,  if  we  keep  not  our 
eyes  open  and  our  heads  dear.    To  sleep —  to  sleep." 

At  day-dawn,  the  outlaw  was  again  in  motion,  visiting  other 
haunts  and  dwellings  of  his  fraternity,  that  lay  in  his  way, 
while  pursuing  an  upward  course  thai  carried  him  along  the 
waters  of  the  Loosa  Ghitto  or  Big  Black  rirer.  It  so  happened 
that  this  rery  course  was  that  taken  by  Vernon,  though  the 
latter,  as  his  progress  was  straighirforward,  was  necessarily 
nmeh  in  advance  of  the  outlaw. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  this  region  of  country  was 
very  thinly  settled.  The  traveller  rode  forty  or  Mtj  miles  per 
^Jf  ^erj  frequently  without  seeing  sign  of  human  habitation, 
and  his  road  lay  tlurough  swamps  that  seoned  like  vast  rivera 
of  mire,  which  his  horse,  with  a  feeling  like  his  own,  would 
approach  with  a  footstep  most  mineing  and  deliberate.  Travel 
m  such  a  territory  is  travail,  indeed ;  and  to  one  accustomed 
only  to  the  stage  and  steamboat  facilities  of  the  Atlantic  states, 
it  has  the  aspect  of  something  even  more  afflicting.  The  swim- 
ming of  ^eeks  surcharged  by  freshets,  and  wading  through  the 
oose  of  a  cane-brake,  each  plunge  into  which  makes  the  mire 
quiver  around  the  very  shoulders  of  your  horse,  would  be  some* 
tiuBg  of  a  warning  to  young  couples  to  stay  at  home  the  first 
month  after  marriage,  in  that  neighborhood,  and  not  go  upon 
fonaibial  ezpedkioss  of  two  or  three  hundred  nules,  just  afbei 
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the  knot  has  been  mfyij  fiutetied.    Its  dinmptton  miglit  be  no 
infrequent  consequence  of  sucb  a  do^btM  practice. 

To  one  like  Vernon,  howerer,  bold,  and  goyemed  by  a  tem- 
perament that  gloried  in  a  dash  of  romance,  the  occasional' per- 
ils of  such  a  coarse  were  lost  altogether  m  the  novelty  of  the 
cirenmstances ;  and  he  dashed  ^ough  the  creek  with  a  confi* 
dent  ^nr,  without  storing  l&e  mere  wary  adv«iturev8  to 
jurobe  his  footing  with  a  pole,  then  drive  his  horae  tluron^  ^e 
streamt  whUe  he  '*  eoooed  a  log^  above  it 

These  litde  obstructions  were  not  unfrequent  in  his  route,  bat 
they  offered  no  impediment  to  him.  The  duties  of  life  and 
manhood*  opening  for  Uie  first  time  fairly  upon  his  oonscioue- 
ness,  were  provocative  of  ^Mtt  stimulus  only,  which  we  are  apt 
to  see  in  the  forward  boy,  to  whom  nothing  gi^^  so  much  de- 
light as  being  permuted  to  flourish  with  the  to<48  of  fnll-grown 
men.  He  had  neither  fadier  nor  mother,  with  painM  misgiv- 
ings of  himself,  to  awaken  his  own  painfkd  though ;  and,  mi- 
like  most  young  men  of  his  age,  his  heart  remained  perfectly 
uneommitted  to  any  one  of  the  hundred  damsels,  who,  in  ev^ry 
oivilined  commun^y,  seem  always  to  lie  in  watting  for  f^gidve 
hearta.  In  shert,  he  had  little  to  lose  of  positive  poesesdon, 
whether  of  wealth  or  affectieo ;  he  hsd  every  thing  to  gain  im 
both  respects.  His  income  was  yet  limited,  and  fbr  ties,  he 
knew  none  nearer  than  that  with  the  worthy  Mr.  Carter.  His 
present  ot^ect  was  calculated  to  serve  himself  no  less  than  his 
patron,  though  the  handsome  reward  offered  by  ^e  bank  for 
the  reoovery  of  ^e  lost  meney,  or  the  delivery  of  the  f^en, 
would  never  have  moved  the  prood  young  lawyer  frem  his 
ohosen  place  at  the  bar,  but  that  the  interests  of  his  friend— 
his  preservation,  in  faet-^  absolute  required  it.  But  this  the 
reader  already  understands. 

The  turn  of  noon  was  at  hand,  and  as  yet  our  yomig  travd 
ler  had  eaten  nothing.  The  thought  of  himself  made  him  con- 
siderate of  his  horse,  a  noble  animal,  the  gift  of  Carter  some  two 
years  before.  A  pleasant  rising-ground  on  his  right,  from  ^e 
foot  <^  which  a  little  branch  wandered  pratding  across  the  road, 
sBggested  all  necessary  conveniences  fbr  refreshment,  the  other 
iqpj^iaBQes  being  forthcomkig. 

^We  wil  ride.  Sylvan,  up  this  hiD,  wkidi  seems  gmmf 
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flMO^  to  gt^iTB  jen  a  good  boor^s  emplojinent,  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  Mrs.  Horaej's  biecniu  and  smoked  beef  shall  an* 
fver  mj  parpoees.  The  good  old  lady  ! — how  she  wondered 
to  find  ber  plate  of  biAMiils  missing,  and  how  she-  rented  the 
cook,  and  Tom,  the  waiter,  and  the  whole  honsehold,  ezeept 
tke  tine  &ief,  teoefaing  their  loss.  I  suppose,  by  this  timet 
Carter  haa  told  her  all  abont  it-— the  why  uid  the  wherefore. 
Good  old  man !  If  I  can  only  save  him  this  money,  I  shaH 
fsel  that  I  have  done  something  to  deserve  the  fkvor  which  he 
bat  always  riiown  me.  If  mind  and  body  ean  do  this  thing, 
Meh  as  I  have  shall  be  given  without  stint  or  hesitation  to  the 
task — se  Heaven  prosper  me  in  my  own  porpeses  hereafter." 

ISiis  soliloqny  was  mattered  as  the  yonth  rode  his  horse  npon 
the  Iritt,  aad  led  him  to  a  spot  where  he  might  graze  freely  with- 
oat  wandering.  He  stripped  him  of  the  saddle  and  valise,  which 
he  phwed  bende  a  log,  then  seating  himself,  drew  forth  his 
little  store  of  provisions,  the  biscuits  which  had  been  appropri* 
ated  by  Carter  the  night  before,  to  the  probable  consternation 
of  his  worthy  landlady.  To  have  asked  for  them,  would  have 
been  to  declare  the  pm^pose  of  travel  which  Yemon  had  in 
view,  and  tliis»  onee  known  to  the  mother  would  have  been 
sson  known  to  the  son  Tom,  and  through  his  communicative  me- 
diun  to  every  third  person,  at  least,  in  die  little  world  of  Ray« 
mond.  The  knife  of  our  traveller  was  already  buried  in  the 
moked  beef,  when  his  ear  distinguished  a  sound  not  unlike  that 
of  an  approaching  horseman.  The  ears  of  his  own  steed  pricked 
•pward  at  the  soond,  and  when  it  became  more  distinct,  the  con- 
sdoas  animal  whmnied  as  if  with  thcr  joyAil  oonvietien  that  he 
was  abont  to  have  a  companion.  Vernon  started  to  his  f^et  as 
the  horseman  came  in  sight,  and  was  absolutely  dumb  with  as- 
tonishment to  recognise,  at  a  single  glimce,  the  person  of  our 
eccentric  friend,  Tom  Horsey.  His  horse  was  well  heated  by 
kard  riding,  and  covered  with  foam ;  and  he  himself,  though 
ehnckling  mightily  at  having  found  the  object  of  his  search, 
iligfated  from  his  steed  with  the  air  of  one  whose  bones  ached 
with  his  unwonted  jolting. 

''Ah,  Harry,  Harry!  what  shall  I  say  to  thee,  Harry t 
BhaQ  I  call  thee  n  traitor  to  friendship— ^to  heel  it  before  day- 
peep,  and  say  tto  word  to  the  fellow  most  after  thy  own  heartt 
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'  That  was  the  tmkindest  cat  of  all'  I  did  not  think  it  of  thee, 
Harfy !     By  the  ghost  of  Garrick,  I  did  not !" 

Much  annoyed  at  his  pormiit  and  presence,  Yemon  was  quite 
too  much  surprised  at  the  event,  and  too  curious  to  know  the 
cause  of  the  actor's  pertinacity,  to  express  himself  as  freely,  and 
{»crhaps  as  harshly,  as  he  might  otherwiae  have  done. 

''  Truly,  Mr.  Horsey,  I  know  not  what  you  mean,  or  what 
you  have  to  complain  of.    I  am  surprised  to  see  you  here.'* 

''You  need  be;  you  deserve  no  such  love  at  my  haiids, 
Harry  Monmouth.  You  should  have  spoken  out  like  a  man— 
though  you  said  it  in  a  whisper.  Am  I  a  man  to  blab  1  Can't 
I  be  trusted,  think  you  ?  By  Pluto,  Harry  Yemon,  I  can  be  as 
dose  as  Ben  Garter  himself,  and  the  dry  cock  should  nevet-  have 
heard  a  syllable  1  Bah !  I  am  monstrous  tired.  That  raaeall j 
horse  goes  all  one-sided — he  has  been  ruined,  by  dad,  and  will 
never  suit  any  but  a  lame  man  again.  I  do  think  he  has  dis- 
located my  hip." 

"  Your  father's  horse,  Mr.  Horsey  i  How  can  the  old  man  do 
without  him  ?    You  will  surely  return  with  him  immediately." 

"  Devil  a  bit,  Harry,  devil  a  bit.  He  deserves  to  lose  him 
for  not  having  a  better  in  the  stable,  and  I  will  trade  him  off 
the  first  chance,  though  I  get  one  old  as  Methusaleh." 

''But  wherefore  are  you  here,  Mr.  Horsey  1  You  do  not 
mean  to  travel,  surely." 

"Do  I  not)  Look  at  the  bags!  Filled,  sir— filled  to  the 
mus2le,  with  my  best  wardrobe.  There*s  a  Bomeo  and  a  Ham- 
let, two  field-officers,  and  a  Turk  in  that  wallet,  not  to  speak  c{ 
certain  inex|Hressibles,  whkk  will  do  for  a  do«en  unoertrai  char- 
acters.   But — this  is  dry  work.    What's  in  your  flask  }'* 

He  did  not  wait  to  be  answered,  but  clapped  the  bottle,  whieli 
lay  with  the  bread  and  beef  at  Yemen's  feet,  to  his  mo«th,  and 
long  and  fervent  was  the  draught  which  he  made  therefrom. 

"Good  whiskey  that,  and  whiskey's  an  honest  beverage. 
And  now,  Harry,  a  bite  of  your  biscuit.  You  will  laugh,  per- 
haps,  but,  of  a  truth,  I  look  upon  FalstaflTs  proportion  of  bread 
and  sack,  as  decidedly  the  best  for  a  traveller  in  winter.  '  This 
is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air,'  and  nothii^  blunts  its  edge  so 
well  as  a  good  sap  of  Monongahela.  This  dough  stuff  makes 
one  feel  as  dry  and  crusty  as  itself*  But  you  do  not  eat,  Ym* 
non." 
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"Why,  tndj,  sir,  I  am  so  satpiised  to  see  you  here,  that  I 
lisd  almost  forgotten  that  I  was  hungry.  But,  perhaps,  yon 
bring  me  some  message  from  Mr.  Carter  V* 

"  Carter,  indeed !  Oh,  no !  I  was  quite  too  sly  for  that 
The  moment  Jim  told  me  you  were  off — for  it  seems  he  saw 
you  and  Garter  go  to  the  stable  by  dawn,  or,  as  he  swears,  be- 
fore it — I  bad  just  risen  to  take  my  antifogmatic ;  and  at  the 
word,  I  at  once  guessed  what  you  were  after ! — " 

"Indeed I  And  pray  what  was  that?"  demanded  Vernon, 
with  some  curiosity,  interrupting  the  garrulous  speaker. 

"Ah,  ha!  all  in  good  season,  my  master.  You  thought  to 
blink  me,  Harry,  but  you  must  know  I  had  a  hint  of  your  true 
bnamess  two  days  before  from  some  clever  chaps  in  Baymond." 

The  wonder  of  Vernon  increased,  but  the  other  suffered  him 
as  little  time  to  indulge  it  as  to  make  inquiries. 

"  I  tipped  Jim  the  wink — set  him  to  saddle  Gray  Bowline, 
dad's  old  dot-and-go-one,  and  fasten  him  behind  the  stable, 
while  I  donned  my  first  come-atables,  and  rammed  the  rest  in 
dad's  old  saddle-bags,  where  I'll  show  them  to  you  when  you 
please.  These  I  handed  to  the  sooty  scamp,  who  will  do  any- 
thing for  my  love — when  paid  in  money — and  he  got  the  nag 
caparisoned  in  twenty  minutes,  and  ready  to  my  heel.  Down 
stairs  I  went,  and — plump ! — met  the  old  lady,  my  ever  ven- 
erable mamma,  in  the  passage-way.  *  Tom,'  says  she,  *  where 
•re  you  going  so  soon  V  *  Don't  ask  me,  mother,'  says  I,  look- 
ing monstrous  hurried,  and  going  fast  ahead, '  don't  ask  me,  I 
b^  you  ;•  and  off  I  went.  In  two  minutes  I  was  on — and  off. 
A  few  bounds  brought  me  into  the  woods,  and  your  track  was 
fresh  enough  for  the  eyes  of  a  young  hunter.  I  heard  of  you 
once  by  the  way,  but — your  nag  goes  monstrous  fast,  if  he 
goes  easy!  Mine!— by  the  petticoats  of  Ophelia  after  her 
drowning— he  has  skinned  me  utterly  all  of  one  side.  I  have 
found  you,  however,  my  dear  Harry,  and  I  don't  value  the 
dunning.  We  shall  never  part  again.  Skin  or  no  skin  under 
my  bends,  I  keep  up  with  you  tiiough  the  devil's  brimstone 
smokes  under  your  horse's  tail." 

••  Indeed,  Mr.  Horsey,  but  there  go  two  words  to  that  bar- 
gain," replied  Vernon,  with  an  air  of  resoluteness,  and  a  face 
of  but  half-concealed  chagrin. 
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''<  Agreed'  shall  be  one  of  them*  Hanry,"  repfied  the  i 
barrasaed  actor. 

*'  But  how,  Mr.  Horsey,  if  I  tell  joh  that  our  roads  lie  apart  t** 
*'  Impossible !  they  do  not,  Harry — by  my  soul  they  do  not ! 
I  have  the  best  information  on  that  subject    As  I  said  before, 
I  know  your  secret,  your  whole  plan  of  operations,  and,  by  all 
the  blessings  of  the  foot-lights  and  a  fine  audience,  if  you  do 
not  suffer  me  to  join  with  you  in  the  business  and  share  profits, 
I'll  run  against  you.     I'll  take  the  morsel  from  your  mouth, 
'And  plaek  the  go]den-«yed  saeoeM  awaj 
From  your  yoiing  graapw'" 

'*  What  can  this  witless  fellow  drive  at!^'  was  the  unspokMi 
soliloquy  of  Vernon,  ere  he  replied  to  the  speaker.  ^  Oan  he 
renlly  know  anything  ? — it  is  scarcely  possible.  There  is  some 
mistake ;  and  I  must  sound  him  cautiously."     Aloud : — 

"  And  what  may  be  this  goodly  scheme  of  mine,  Mr.  Horsey, 
in  which  your  mind  is  so  resolut^y  bent  to  share.  I  am  pon- 
tively  puzzled,  and  know  not  how  it  is  possible  that  a  purely 
pnvate  bnsiness — " 

"  Purely  private,  you  call  it.  'Egad,  before  I'm  done  with 
it,  it  shall  be  public  enough.  You  tliougbt  yourself  mighty 
secret  in  your  scbemings,  and  I  confess  you  did  blind  me  for 
awhile,  and  I  took  it  for  granted  that  you  really  had  no  other 
object  in  view  than  to  run  the  dry  course  of  a  lean  lawyer,  and 
jog  from  court-house  to  court-house,  circuit  after  circuit,  pick- 
ing up  your  pay  in  com  and  bacon,  and  getting  a  bastard  fame 
from  speeches  as  full  of  words  as  Oratiano's,  made  in  cases  of 
trespass,  pounding,  black  eyes,  and  bloody  noses.  I  give  yon 
credit,  now  that  I  discover  your  purpose,  for  being  something 
Dolder,  and  for  an  ambition  of  a  more  enduring  and  ennobling 
sort.  But  I  can  hardly  forgive  you,  Harry,  for  keeping  a  dumb 
side  to  me  when  you  knew  my  passion.  I  can  be  trusted*  as 
you  shall  see.  Ton  will  find  me  a  man  after  your  own  heart, 
if  your  heart  be  open ;  a  fellow  wise  enough  to  speak  only 
upon  cues,  though  otherwise  a  boi-n  rattler ;  and  one  who,  what- 
ever his  woolheaded  neighbors  may  say,  can  always  *  tell  a 
hawk  from  a  handsaw,*  in  whatever  quarter  the  wind  may  blow." 

''Pusizle  on  puzzle!"  exclaimed  Yeruon,  now  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  his  companion  was  mad.     "  What  is  it  that 
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jm  really  mean,  Mr.  Horsey  t  speak  plainly,  or  I  shall  suapeol 
joa  to  be  a  candidate  for  bedlam  or  the  calaboose.*' 

"BedlAm  or  the  calaboose!  Gome!  I  don't  like  that  so 
veil,  Hairy  Yemon.  I  take  it  as  something  unkind,  sir,  that 
jOQ  diould  speak  in  snch  fashion.  But,  I  see  how  it  is ;  I  for- 
grre  you;  it  is  natural  enough  that  you  should  look  on  me  as 
one  Hkdy  to  go  between  you  and  the  public.  But  you  shall 
find  me  generous.  By  the  powers,  Harry,  I  care  not  much 
where  I  come  in,  whether  as  one,  two,  or  three,  when  a  Mend's 
fortune  and  desires  are  concerned.  You  shall  go  before,  and  I 
win  follow,  or  we  will  enter  side  by  side,  on  equal  terms,  march- 
ing to  equal  victory.  Envious  or  jealous  of  rival  merit,  I  never 
was  and  trust  never  to  become,  satisfied  that  success  has  twenty 
thousand  hands,  and  one  willing  for  every  bold,  worthy  fellow 
that  stands  ready  and  dares  to  grasp  it  Harry  Vernon,  I 
drink  to  our  joint  success." 

The  actor  repeated  his  draught,  but  Vernon  began  to  be  se- 
rioosly  annoyed  by  the  intrusion,  and  thought  it  high  time  to 
put  an  end  to  it.  Never  dreaming  of  the  conjecture  which  had 
taken  such  possession  of  his  companion's  brain,  and  ignorant, 
of  course,  of  the  stories  which  had  been  told  him,  he  could  form 
ao  positive  idea  of  the  subject  of  his  ravings,  and  began  seri« 
oudy  to  consider  him  a  fitting  inmate  for  the  calaboose  or  bed- 
lam, as  he  had  already  suggested,  to  the  other's  momentary 
discomfiture.  His  first  motement,  therefore,  was  to  restore  his 
^irit-flask  to  the  valise,  then,  assuming  what  calmness  of  man- 
ner he  could,  and  taking  especial  care  that  while  his  words 
dionld  be  inoffensive,  they  should  be  to  the  point  at  least,  he 
addressed  him  in  a  manner  which  was  intended  to  bring  his 
pky  at  cross-purposes  to  a  conclusion. 

"  You  have  said  a  great  deal,  Mr.  Horsey,  which  for  the  lifSe 
ef  me  I  can  not  understand.  Pray  tell  me,  without  quotation 
or  dreumlocution,  what  it  is  you  mean — what  you  intend — 
and  above  all  what  scheme  it  is,  which  you  assume  that  we  en« 
tertain  in  common.  I  am  not  peevish  nor  fretftil  in  my  dispo- 
sition, yet  I  am  not  willing  to  suffer  any  trifling  or  merriment 
at  my  expense." 

''Or,  in  more  legitimate  phrase,  considering  our  purposes.*' 
treated  the  actor— 
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'"Though  I  am  not  splenitiye  and  raab, 
Yet  haye  I  in  me  something  dangeroui^ 
Which  let  thy  wisdom  fear.' 

Prithee,  my  good  Hamlet,  smooth  thy  looks,  and  dismisB  that 
cloud,  full  of  lightning,  that  teems  in  threatening  ahove  thy 
brows.  I  mean  thee  no  harm,  no  hurt,  no  offence.  I  am  a 
fellow,  aa  I  tell  thee,  after  thy  own  heart,  and  thou  dost  wrong 
thyself  no  less  than  me,  to  be  angry  with  me.  Why  wouldflt 
thou  that  I  should  tell  thee  in  plain,  point-blank  matter,  what 
is  thy  business,  and  what  should  be  mine? — as  if  thou  wast 
resolved  not  to  know,  and  couldat  deceive  me  any  longer.  Dost 
thou  net  seek  Tilton  V 

**  Tilton !"  exclaimed  Vernon  in  profound  astonishment,  min- 
gled with  something  more  of  good  humor  than  before,  as  it  now 
became  obvious  to  him  that  Horsey  had  blundered  upon  thB 
wrong  man,  and  knew  nothing  of  his  secret,  of  which  he  had 
been  in  some  little  apprehension. 

"  Ay,  Tilton,  Tilton,  the  little  lamplighter  and  candle-snu&r 
and  letter-carrier  for  so  many  years  at  Caldwell's.  He,  who  has 
now  set  up  to  be  an  actor,  a  manager,  and  what  not ;  and  is 
going  to  open  at  Benton,  where  thou  and  I — if  thy  stomach  be 
not  too  proud,  Harry  Vernon,  for  such  companionship,  as  I 
greatly  fear  me  it  is — will  star  it  together,  to  the  confusion  and 
admiration  of  the  natives.  There  1  you  have  it ;  and  might 
have  saved  me  all  this  trouble  by  owning  to  the  truth  befcure. 
Deny  me  now  if  thou  canst,  my  bully  rook ;  thou  art  not  aim- 
ing at  Benton — thou  dost  not  seek  for  Tilton — Uiou  wouldst 
not  leave  the  dry  bones  of  the  law,  for  the  wit  of  Mercutio  and 
the  marrow  of  Falconbridge.  In  short,  thy  ambition  leads 
thee  not  to  emulate  the  Garricks  and  the  Keans,  the  Macreadys^ 
the  Forrests,  the  Coopers,  the — " 

The  unmitigated  laughter  of  Vernon  silenced  the  actor,  whose 
face  of  exultation  it  turned  of  a  sudden  into  soberness. 

"  What  do  you  laugh  at,  Mr.  Vernon,  I  should  like  to  know  t*' 

"  Who  put  this  silly  thought  into  your  head,  Mr.  Horsey  t 
Who  could  have  bedevilled  you  with  Uiis  nonsense  V* 

"  Bedevilled ! — Silly  thought  1  I  see  nothing  silly  about  tt. 
Master  Vernon,  and  wonder  that  you  should.    Do  you  deny  it  f ' 

"  Every  syllable." 
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**  Wlyrtv  thftt  you  are  about  to  appear  on  the  stage  V 

«Ido." 

**  Toa  are  not  going  to  Benton  to  join  the  compan j  t" 

"On  my  80iil»  I  am  not." 

^  Or  wherever  the  company  may  act  ?  You  go  not  to  join 
Tiltonf 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  man." 

"It  won't  do — that  cock  won't  fight,  Harry  Vernon/'  re- 
bonded  the  other,  after  a  pause.  "  I  have  the  matter  on  good 
endeuce.  Deny  it  as  yon  may,  I  believe  it;  begging  your 
pardon  for  seeming  to  doubt  you ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  all  the 
dreomstances  tell  against  yom.  I  am  sure  you  are  going  to  join 
Tflton,  and,  my  dear  fellow,  confess  the  truth ;  you  will  not 
trust 'me  with  your  secret,  for  fear  that  I  shall  blab  it  to  Ben 
Carter.    But,  on  my  honor — " 

"Beliere  what  you  will,  Mr.  Horsey,"  replied  the  other  with 
rscorered  grayity.  *'  I  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  any  strange 
notion  that  you  may  take  into  your  head ;  only,  I  pray  that 
yoa  may  not  bother  me  with  the  mare's  nests  that  you  may 
discover,  nor  challenge  my  admiration  of  the  eggs." 

"  You're  angry  with  me,  Harry.  Gome,  my  dear  boy,  hand 
out  your  flask  again,  and  we'll  take  a  sup  of  reconciliation." 

"  No,  sir ;  I  will  let  you  drink  no  more  while  you  are  with 
me.    You  have  taken  a  mouthiul  too  much  already." 

"  How,  sir,  do  you  mean — " 

The  swagger  of  the  worthy  histrion,  who  was  not  apt  to  be 
a  braggart,  and  was  in  truth  a  good-meaning  fellow,  was  cut 
short  by  the  sudden  and  angry  interruption  of  his  more  solid 
and  resolute  companion : — 

"Look  you,  Mr.  Horsey,  my  road  lies  above,  and  yours  is 
below,  with  your  parents.    Let  us  separate." 

"Nay,  nay,  Harry  Vernon ;  but  you  are  quite  too  hard  upon 
me.  Dont  be  vexed  with  me,  because  I  am  a  d — d  good- 
natured  fool,  that  loves  good  company  too  well  to  quarrel  with 
it  I  don't  mean  to  vex  you,  but  I  am  resolved,  unless  you  put 
a  bullet  through  my  cranium,  to  keep  up  with  you  to  Benton. 
I'd  rather  lose  anything  short  of  life  than  lose  the  chance  of  a 
good  engagement.  So,  whither  thou  goest,  thither  will  I  go 
4lao— wh^rethou  lei^est  there  will  I  follow — at  least,  unti} 
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the  manager  gives  oat  the  casts,  and  then,  Harry,  as  then  w3t, 
and  the  author  pleases." 

This  resolution,  though  it  annoyed  Vernon,  as  it  expressed  a 
determination  to  keep  with  him  whether  he  would  or  not,  and 
might  for  a  while  operate  against  his  objects,  was  yet  expressed 
in  terms  and  a  manner  so  very  concOiatory  and  the  poor 
histrion  seemed  so  completely  to  speak  from  his  heart,  that 
Vernon  resolved  to  bear  with  him  awhile,  nothing  doubting, 
that,  when  the  other  fbund,  as  he  was  like  to  do  in  another 
day,  that  his  footsteps  did  not  incline  to  the  place  where  the 
actors  had  pitched  their  tents,  he  would  be  very  willing  to  leave 
him  without  more  words.  He  contented  himself,  therefore,  with 
renewing  his  assertion  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
players,  and  that  Horsey  deceived  himself,  or  had  been  grossly 
mbled  on  the  subject  of  his  inclining  to  the  stage.  But  the 
.  reasseveration  was  of  no  avail.  The  faith  was  infixed  too 
deeply,  and  with  a  chuckle,  as  he  mounted  his  nag,  the  enthusi- 
astic actor  replied — 

<*0h,  what's  the  use,  Harry,  my  boy,  of  keeping  up  that 
ball  ?  It  must  come  down  sooner  or  later,  and  one  would  think 
you  would  be  weary  of  such  a  sport  Let  this  humor  cool — 
'  it  is  no  good  humors.'  Look  not  coldly  upon  me,  for,  on  my 
toul,  if  thou  wilt  have  it  so,  thou  ^alt  have  the  choice  of  the 
cast  whatever  it  may  be,  and  as  for  little  Tilton,  he  shall  learn* 
as  a  first  lesson,  that  we  shall  neither  of  us  do  anything  for 
him,  unless  we  do  it  to  our  own  liking.  And  now  to  horse — 
to  horse — 

'Wanton  as  yonUifiil  goata,  wild  as  yoang  balls."* 

It  was  scarcely  possible  for  Vernon  to  resist  laughter ;  cer- 
tainly, he  found  it  impossible  to  keep  anger  with  such  a  crea^ 
ture;  a  thing  so  light,  so  weak,  so  utterly  wanting  in  all 
those  timely  calculations  of  propriety  and  good  providence, 
as  to  make  it  seem  a  sort  of  brutality  to  visit  upon  his  faults 
with  harshness.  They  took  horse  together,  and  while  they 
rode,  the  actor  seasoned  the  way  and  dialogue  with  quotationsy 

•*^iok  as  leaves  in  Yaiambrossa.* 

Vernon  strove  at  every  opportunity  to  disabuse  his  mind  of 
the  error  which  it  had  adopted  in  reference  to  himself;  but  his 
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nrj  earnestness  seemed  only  the  more  to  convince  tbe  other  to 
the  contrary.  His  answer  to  all  such  efforts  consisted  only  of 
a  half-laughiiig  rebuke  to  his  companion,  who  aimed  at  the 
BMmopoIy  of  the  best  character,  and  was  jealous  of  that  mter- 
posidon  and  rivalship  on  his  part,  which  he  studiously  assured 
Vemon,  at  the  same  time,  should  nerer  annoy  him.  The  latter 
^e  iqp  the  efibrt  which  he  found  so  perfectly  unavailing, 
letTing  it  to  time,  the  general  rectifier  y£  man's  mistakes,  to 
fsA  a  conclusion  to  this. 


OHAPTEB  IX. 


SUPPBR    PB08PBCT9  —  BROWN    BBSS — A    OOTTAGB    HBBOINB— 
BLOOD  AN'   'OUNDS. 

"How  iodireetlj  all  things  are  fallen  oat  I 
I  ean  not  efaoose  but  wonder  what  they  were^ 

Reaeued  your  rival 

If  I  fit  yon  not 

With  Bueh  a  new  and  well-laid  stratagem. 

As  never  yet  yonr  ears  did  hear  a  finer, 

Call  me  with  Lilly,  Boi,  Fur^  8ui  atque  8acerdo$.* 

BxK  JoNBOir— 2W0  0/  a  IStb, 

TouTH  is  not  the  season  for  enduring  ^miities.  That  b  a 
eold  heart  and  a  malignant  spirit  which  preserves  its  bitterness 
and  asperities  through  the  summer,  and  in  spite  of  all  its  sun* 
ahine.  Harry  Vernon,  besides  being  of  a  just  and  generous 
lutnre,  was  also  of  a  cheerful  and  social  one,  and  he  soon 
discoTered  that  there  was  no  good  reason  for  keeping  up  a 
cloudy  firont  to  the  yacillating  and  wayward  creature  who  rode 
beside  him,  and  whom  an  erring  judgment,  and,  probably,  fine 
but  misdirected  endowments,  were  hurrying  on  to  his  own 
destruction.  By  degrees  he  resumed  his  kindly  manner  to  the 
obtrusive  but  well-meaning  actor,  and  as  he  found  that  he  could 
not  rid  himself  of  his  company,  be  resolved  to  make  the  most 
of  it    This  resolution  once  taken,  it  required  but  few  words 

5» 
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on  the  part  of  Vernon  to  unlock  all  the  stores  of  memory  and 
experience  in  Horsey's  possession.  The  erratic  creature,  from 
loBg  wandering  into  forbidden  places,  had  picked  up  a  whole- 
sale, if  not  wholesome,  collection  of  anecdote  and  story.  His 
imitative  leumlties  were  good,  and  he  iUustrated  his  scenes  by 
taking  off,  with  considerable  humor,  die  various  persons  who 
appeared  in  them.  Shakspere,  too,  was  at  his  fingers'  ends* 
and  there  was  no  ladL  of  passages,  to  fill  out  his  own  remarks* 
and  enliven  their  deficiencies.  The  dog  read  well,  too,  with 
the  single  reservation,  that  he  had  not  yet  learned  that  nice 
and  most  necessary  art  of  all — that  art  which  scarcely  one  of 
our  artists  possesses  in  a  meritorious  degree— of  subduing  his 
utterance  to  the  demands  of  the  character,  and  the  capacities 
of  his  own  voice.  This  evil  results,  in  most  cases,  from  the  too 
great  size  of  the  theatre,  which,  as  it  caBs  for  great  physical 
powers  of  voice,  must,  except  in  the  case  of  energies  singularly 
masculine,  for  ever  defeat  its  nicer  regulations. 

Horsey  had  throat  enough,  and  the  very  best  of  lungs,  and 
he  was  glad  of  any  opportunity  for  using  them.  The  woods 
soon  rang  with  bis  sonorous  passages,  and  Vernon,  with  the 
feeling  of  the  cautious  citizen,  always  alive  to  ridicule,  could 
not  help  now  and  then  looking  around  him,  as  if  apprehensive 
that  other  ears  were  suffering  from  those  clamors  that  seemed 
almost  to  perforate  his  own  anew. 

These  declamations,  be  it  understood,  however,  were  not 
given  with  the  reckless  rapidity  of  one  who  has  nothing  beside 
in  store  of  his  own ;  but  the  actor  ingeniously  contrived  that 
they  shoold  only  occur  in  such  places,  in  his  own  dissertations, 
where  they  might  enforce  and  illustrate  what  he  said.  This 
was  one  of  his  arts  additional,  by  which  he  contrived  that  his 
masterpieces  should  be  brought  into  play ;  and,  like  the  fbllow 
who  had  a  gun-story,  and  in  order  to  introduce  it  fairly  into 
company,  acquired  the  art  of  imitating  the  report  of  a  pistol,  so 
Tom  Horsey  practised,  when  alone,  those  generalising  opinions 
on  a  thousand  subjects,  under  some  one  of  which  he  could  always 
classify  the  fine  things  of  Brutus  and  Casstus,  Hamlet,  Hotspur, 
and  Macbeth.  When,  with  a  generous  consideration  of  his 
companion,  and  a  moderation  which  few  great  talkers  are  prone 
to  practise,  he  had  tk^  himself  fairly  down,  he  came  to  a  halt^ 
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•nd  declared  alond  bis  resolution  to  pause  in  time,  for  fear  he 
should  also  tire  dovn  bb  hearer. 

**B9t,  ooold  yen  hear  me,  Harry,  when  the  scene  is  filling, 
when  the  characters  are  by,  the  audience  silent  and  watcbfulv 
and  the  curtain  drawn — it  would  be  something.  Ton  would 
uy  it  were  something,  and  that  I  were  no  insane  fool,  aa  Bom# 
of  dad's  firienda  will  have  it,  and  Ben  Garter  among  them.  I 
feel  that  I  have  it  in  me,  Harry  Yernon,  and,  by  the  Lord 
Hairy,  but  it  riiall  come  out.  I  have  never  had  a  £iir  chance 
jet,  but  the  time  must  come.  Hitherto,  they  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  my  necessity,  and  I  have  been  compelled  to  walk 
tfaroBgh  wooden  parts,  which  I  scorned  to  move  in  with  any 
wasteful  animation  of  my  owii.  Nothing  but  the  delight  of  be- 
ing upon  the  boards,  amid  the  blessed  blaze  of  lights  which  are 
nowhere  so  lovely  to  my  eyes  as  in  a  playhouse,  could  have 
■lade  me  endure  the  di^nnable  persecution  and  miserable  jeal- 
OBsies  of  those  peer,  incapable  creatures,  that  were  able  to  do 
nothing  themselves,  and  hated  the  very  sight  of  others  who  had 
it  in  them  to  do  everything.  I  could  tell  you  stories  of  the 
drudgery  of  the  stage,  of  the  malice  and  the  meanness  of  the 
actors,  of  the  mercenaiy  baseness  of  managers,  their  impracti- 
eability  and  insolence  when  successful,  and  their  d— d  dishon 
esty  when  otherwise,  which  would  shock  you  to  hear,  and 
which  you  could  scarcely  ever  believe.  But  you  will  learn  for 
yourself.^  One  week  with  the  little  lamplighter — unless  you 
make  a  hit -^ and  then  you  can  snap  your  fingers  in  his  face, 
and  kick  him  with  your  worst  boots,  and  still  have  his  thankn 
—one  week  with  him,  however,  as  a  stock-player,  and  you  will 
curse  your  stars  that  endowed  you  with  feunilties,  yet  left  them 
at  the  mercy  of  such  eternal  skunks  as  your  generality  of  man- 
agers are  sure  to  be.  But  let  us  bully  little  Tilton,  and  play 
our  own  characters,  work  our  way  up  the  Mississippi,  break  out 
like  little  comets  with  a  double  length  of  tail  in  Louisville  and 
(Sncinnati,  and,  by-and-by,  touch  the  Park  boards — the  zenith 
of  Uieatrical  eminence  is  Amwica,  where  Mr.  Kean  told  us, 
^th  an  equivocal  sort  of  compliment,  that  the  taste  for  the 
drama  was  periodical  —  and  then,  the  devil  take  the  hindmost 
— hey,  for  the  crown  and  the  triumph,  the  chariots  and  the 
boiseman^ 
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**  *  A  kingdom  for  a  stage — princes  to  aei^ 
And  monarohe  to  behold  the  swelling  seensL*  * 

''  Sapper  first,"  said  Vernon,  **  or  I  shall  never  sufficiently 
ascend  that  highest  heaven  of  invention,  to  behold  with  70a  so 
respectable  an  audience,  or  to  regard  it  with  any  sort  of  satia- 
lactk>n  when  I  do  so.  Look  ahead — ^see  jou  nothing  of  a  log 
house  ?  There  should  be  one  on  the  leflt,  a  little  in  the  woods. 
That  must  be  our  baiting-place  to-night ;  and,  if  you  will  prick 
up  your  beast,  Mr.  Horsey,  which,  in  your  own  industry,  yon 
have'  been  indulging  long  enough,  we  shall  probably  avoid 
the  prospect,  of  which  there  is  some  present  danger,  of  being 
compelled  to  sleep  in  Big  Black  swamp  to-night,  with  nothing 
but  Shakspere  to  keep  us  warm  or  satisfy  our  hunger.*' 

''  And  enough,  too.  £[e  has  kept  me  warm  and  been  my  only 
supper  many  a  night.  But,  I  do  see  something  of  an  opening, 
and  it  is  to  the  left  By  the  ghost  of  David,  Harry  Vernon,  an' 
if  it  shall  be  a  large  one,  we'll  have  a  few  passages — we'll  make 
a  rouse.  '  Because  thou  art  virtuous  shall  there  be  no  more  cakes 
and  ale !'— it  is  a  house — 'ay,  and  ginger  shall  be  hot  i'  the 
mouth  too.* " 

**  Hush  1"  said  Vernon,  with  singular  gravity.  "  Be  still,  if 
you  do  not  want  to  lose  every  chance  of  supper.  Ghickens  in 
these  parts  take  to  the  woods  whenever  ihey  hear  or  see  a 
stranger — they  know,  poor  devils,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  the 
fete  that  awaits  them." 

**  'Oad,  if  that  be  true,  it  is  a  very  singular  £act  Are  yon 
serious.  Master  Vernon  V* 

"  Serious !  Do  you  think  I  could  jest  about  such  a  matter  t 
But,  see — there's  the  woman  of  the  house.  She  must  have 
heai*d  you  the  last  three  miles.  If  not  utterly  out  of  voice  from 
your  late  exertions,  you  will  perhaps  be  the  best  spokesman 
here.  See  if  we  can  get  beds  and  bacon — the  chickens,  I  sup- 
pose, unless  she  has  them  in  coop  already,  can  not  be  thon^^ 
of." 

**  A  very  singular  fact !"  muttered  Horsey,  as  giving  spur  to 
his  steed,  he  led  the  way  to  the  wigwam,  leaving  Vernon  to 
Mlow  at  his  leisure. 

"Accommodations!"  said  the  woman,  who  was  a  somewhat 
ill-£avored  person,  probably  fbrty  years  of  age,  havii^  a  Ibee 
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sober  and  grave  even  to  Ktemness,  and  speaking  in  accents  slow, 
hanb,  and  indifferent — have  I  accommodations  for  two  for  tbe 
night  ?  YeSy  sir,  I  have ;  bat  they  are  none  of  the  best*  and 
adther  of  jon  gentlemen  wonld  be  mnch  the  better  of  tfiem. 
Perh^s,  yoa'd  better  ride  £surther,  and  you'll  be  suited  better. 
The  night's  dear  enough,  though  it  be  cool,  and,  if  you're  go« 
ing  to  strike  for  the  lower  ferry,  you'll  get  a  place  to  lie  at,  ten 
miles  ahead.  The  upper  ferry-house  is  farther  on,  but  not 
much,  and  the  road's  pretty  clear  in  a  starlight.  You'd  better 
ride  on,  I'm  thinking." 

"Nay,  my  good  madam,  that  will  hardly  suit  us,"  replied 
Vernon, riding  up — "we  have  already  ridden  near  forty  miles 
to-day,  having  come  from  Raymond,  and  I  am  resolved,  unless 
jou  positively  deny  us  shelter,  to  go  no  farther  to-night" 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  deny  you,  sir ;  I  only  tell  you  how  litde 
we  can  do  here  to  make  you  oomfbrtable.  We're  mighty  poor 
people  in  these  parts,  and  have  little  to  give  strangers  to  make 
them  satisfied.    Now,  ten  mUes  beyond — " 

"No  more,  my  good  madam,"  said  Vernon,  alighting  from 
his  horse ;  **  we  stop  with  you  to-night ;  and  the  sooner  you 
gire  us  supper  the  better.  In  the  meantime,  you  can  tell  my 
friend  here  what  I  have  already  told  him,  that  your  chickens 
have  already  taken  to  the  woods." 

"Chickens—" 

The  speech  of  the  woman  was  cut  short  by  Horsey,  who  had 
been  steadily  watching  her  features  with  an  air  of  interest,  and 
who  now  advanced,  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  with  a  de- 
gree of  familiarity  that  made  her  start  and  look  disquieted,  if 
not  angry,  as  she  strove  to  withdraw  herself  from  so  great  a 
freedom.    This,  however,  he  would  not  suffer. 

"  By  the  cut  of  your  teeth,  as  the  cheese  said  to  the  mouse,  1 
know  you,  my  worthy  professor  of  sassafras  and  gunja.  Brown 
Bessy  Clayton,  as  I  live !" 

"And  who  are  you,  young  mister,  that's  so  free  with  my 
name— ' my  name  that  was,  I  mean — for  though  I'm  Brown 
Bess,  I'm  no  Clayton  nowY    What's  your  name  V 

*Why,  Bess,  you're  getting  old,  my  giri— your  memory's 
fiiHing  you.  Don't  you  remember  me -^  don't  yon  remember 
Bltie  Tom  Horsey,  that  was  ywr  best  customer  when  you  soli* 
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cakes  and  beer  at  Holler's  mill — that  burst  your  bottles  bj 
dhakiogt  aad  puncbed  your  cakes  out  of  the  tray  by  a  long  pole 
sharpened  at  the  end  V* 

"  Yes,  and  got  punched  for  it  himselfi"  responded  the  woman, 
as  these  reminiscences  of  Horsey  awakened  her  own.  "And  is 
it  you,  Tom — little  Tom,  indeed  1  Why,  you  can  eat  your 
cakes  now  off  my  shoulder/' 

"  Ay,  Bess,  and  a  bit  of  the  shoulder  with  it  when  I  happen 
to  be  so  hungiy  as  I  am  just  now.  And  so  you're  married — 
and  who  did  you  marry,  Bess? — I  hav'n't  heard  of  you  for 
these  ten  long  years." 

"  But  I've  heard  tell  of  you,  Tom  Horsey.  They  said  you'd 
gone  crasy ;  and  that  didn't  seem  strange,  for  you  always  bad 
a  little  twist  in  your  understanding,  and  couldn't  do  things  jist 
like  other  people." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  defiunatioa  of  genius  V  exd^imed 
Horsey  to  Vernon  in  a  manner  of  affiscted  misery.  "  But  go  on, 
Bess.     What  did  you  hear  ?" 

**  Why,  they  siid  as  how  you  had  turned  fair  fopl*  and  liow 
diey'd  got  you  down  among  the  player  people  at  Orleans,  and 
how  they  dressed  you  up  in  a  jacket  and  breeches,  full  of  colors 
aad  spangles — " 

"  My  Bomeo,  by  the  shade  of  Juliet  I" 

"  And  how,"  continued  the  woman,  "  they  brought  you  out 
befbre  the  company,  and  worried  you,  jist  like  so  many  curs 
worrying  a  pig  that  had  got  into  the  'tater  patch — " 

**  Exquisite  comparison,  by  my  soul !" 

"  And  how  they  all  stuck  at  you  with  their  swords,  and  how 
yoa  fell  down  and  pretended  to  be  dead,  and  then  how  they 
dragged  you  out  by  the  heels;  while  everybody,  men  and 
women,  little  and  big,  laughed  as  if  they  would  split  After 
that  I  heard  no  more  of  you,  and  concluded  you  were  dead  for 
good." 

"  For  good,  say  you  f "  ezdaimed  the  actor,  as  the  woman 
concluded.  "Well,  Vernon,  only  think  npw  that  this  is  the 
representation  of  one  of  my  best  performances  —  my  d^ut  in 
Macbeth,  for  my  benefit — when  it  so  happened  that  a  cai^  of 
Ishmaelites  from  Pearl  river,  that  had  crossed  Ponchartridn 
that  day,  came  to  the  '  Ameriean,'  with  <  every  particnlar  hair 
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IB  end/  to  866  their  '  old  schooUbUow,  Tom  Honey,  Bon  of 
John  Honej,  the  lame  man  that  kept  tayern  on  the  nyer*road :' 
«nd  this  is  die  d — enable  report  which  they  carried  back  to  the 
ooontry  in  their  ignorance  and  envy.  Is  it  not  a  most  abomina- 
ble trait  in  man,  that  he  hates  to  see  his  neighbor's  snccesses  I 
£yery  whipster  with  whom  he  ever  hnnted  'possom  in  a  dark 
ni^t,  or  shelled  com  in  hn^ung-time,  is  ready  to  disparage 
diose  talents  which  he  can  not  rrral,  and  to  poll  down  that 
merit  in  a  companion  which  he  thinks — and  it  is— a  sarcasm 
upon  his  own  deficiencies.  By  Pompey's  ghost,  it  is  my  own 
people  that  have  ever  been  the  first  to  decry  my  performances, 
and  to  wrest  firom  me  the  just  rewards  of  my  labors." 

**  W^,  don't  you  be  running  down  the  Pearl  river  people, 
Tom  Horsey ;  they're  a  mighty  good  sort  of  people,  Tom,  and 
I  only  wish  I  was  back  ag'in  among  'em,"  said  the  woman. 

**  Selling  cakes  and  beer  ?"  said  Tom. 

"Why,  yes,  sellin'  cakes  and  beer ;  it's  a  mighty  good  bus! 
neas  for  the  time  it  lasts.'^ 

**  Five  months  at  least,  Bess — I  remember  all  abont  it— firom 
May  to  September,  and,  if  die  season  was  very  warm,  a  month 
longer.  'Oad !  my  picayrmes  melted  as  rapidly  in  those  months, 
when  I  was  a  boy,  as  my  Mexicans  have  continued  to  mek  ever 
nnee  I  was  a  man." 

**  There  was  another  thing,  Tom,  that  they  told  about  yon." 
said  die  woman. 

"  What  was  that  1"  qnickly  demanded  the  actor. 

*<  Why,  that  yon  ^nt  your  father*s  money  a  deuced  sight 
fitfter  than  he  could  make  it,  and  that  you  are  a  mighty  great — " 

"  Say  no  mot'e,  Brown  Bess ;  leave  it  where  it  is»  at  the 
'migh^  great'" 

"  Biprobate,  I  was  going  to  say,"  continued  the  matter-of-£itct 
woman ;  "  and  I  reckon,  Tom,  it  is  not  far  firom  the  right  word." 

"  Perhaps  not,  Bess ;  but  no  more  of  that  an'  thou  lovest  me ; 
I  am  reformed  now — grown  quite  sober — never  drink  unless 
when  the  spirit  moves,  and  I  expect  soon  to  confess  a  working 
of  mind  as  active  as  ever  was  your  beer,  whenever  1  can  meet 
with  M  brother  Abrams— '* 

"Wby  he's  dead! — dead  five  years  ago!"  exclaimed  the 
woman. 
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"Dead,  yon  say!  Who  could  have  thought  it  Why  he 
vf  as  the  kst  regular  preacher  that  I  ever  heard.  It  makes  me 
melancholy  to  think  of  it ;  so  let's  in  to  supper,  Vernon,  with 
what  appetite  we  may.  You're  married,  Bess  f  Where's  your 
husband,  and  what  is  he — what's  his  name  2" 

A  dark  doud  rose  and  rested  on  the  woman's  brow  as  she 
heard  this  question,  which  she  answered  slowly  and  briefly, 

**  His  name's  Yarbers — he's  a  middle  aged  man, that'll  be  in, 
1  reckon,  directly.  But  I'm  truly  thinking,  Tom,  that  you  and 
the  other  goitleman  had  much  better  ride  on  to  the  other  house. 
It's  a  short  ten  miles,  and  an  easy  road*" 

'*  Gan't  think  of  it,  Bess ;  by  the  soul  and  substance  of  the 
fat  knight,  I  can  not.  We  must  partake  of  your  hog  and 
hommy  to-night;  and  I'm  surprised,  Bess,  that  you  seek  to 
send  us  forward  without  supper.  You  were  not  wont  to  be  ae 
inhospitable.    Marriage  has  changed  you,  Bess." 

"  I  reckon  it  has,  Tom,"  said  the  woman,  *'  but  I'm  not  want- 
ing you  to  go  without  supper.  I  could  get  it  ready  for  you  in 
a  short  five  minutes,  and  you  might  easily  ride  then." 

'*  By  the  Lord  Harry,  Bess,  but  this  is  altogether  too  bad ! 
What  I  pa«^  us  off  the  moment  we've  swallowed  our  coffee,  on 
a  long  road  m  a  dark  night  I  tell  you,  Bess,  it  won't  do.  We 
sleep  in  your  house  to-night  by  the  peepers  <^  that  blessed 
saint  Monajahadjee,  of  the  Ghickasaws,  that  slept  every  day 
in  the  week  but  the  eighth,  and  never  opened  one  eye,  unless 
it  was  to  see  if  the  other  was  shut" 

*'  Well,  just  as  yon  will,  Tom,  but,  perhaps*  the  other  gen 
deman  here  ! — " 

**The  other  gentleman  here  is  my  Castor;  we  are  Castor 
and  Pollux,  the  inseparables.  He  never  goes  without  me,  and 
I  never  go  without  him,  and  so,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you, 
we  never  go  without  one  anodier.  If  we  never  go  without  one 
another,  we  also  never  stay  without  one  another,  and,  Bess,  I 
have  drawn  this  proposition  almost  syllogistically  to  you,  in 
order  that  you  should  understand  that  we  shall  sleep  together 
in  the  same  bed,  provided  you  ean  not  spare  us  one  apiece." 

"Ah,  Tom,  you're  the  same  rattlepate  that  you  ever  wan, 
and  the  older  you  grow,  the  wiser  you  don't  grow.  I  oam*t  un 
derstand  the  half  you  say." 
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"Not  nnderatftDd  1  Did  ever  one  hear  the  like,  when  I 
stated  the  case  with  singular  simplicity  in  order  tiiat  yoH  shemU 
inderstuid.'' 

"WeH,  wen,"  responded  the  woman,  "^  hat  let  Mr.  Castor 
speak  for  himself.  He  don't  say  mnch,  and  I  reckon  itHl  he 
the  easier  for  me  to  understand  him.  I  was  saying,  sir,"  here 
she  addressed  herself  to  V«rnoB,  "  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Oastor — " 

"  Ha  I  ha !  ha !"  was  ^e  ecstatic  roar  of  Horsey,  who  nmie 
so  attempt  to  correct  the  error. 

"Yemen  is  my  name,"  said  his  companion  gravely.  The  old 
woman  gave  Horsey  a  single  look  of  reproof,  then  taming  to 
Vernon,  proceeded  to  repeat  what  she  had  already  said  touch- 
ing die  pri^iety  of  his  riding  to  the  next  tavern,  which  was  at 
tlie  lower  ferry,  and  only  ten  miles  off,  fbr  his  nighf  s  lodging. 
Her  reason  for  so  singular  a  su^estion  arose  from  the  alleged 
poverty  of  her  accommodations. 

**  There  is  something  strange  in  all  this ;  there  b  something 
secret  here,"  was  the  unexpressed  thought  of  Vernon,  and  he 
drew  his  conclusion  as  much  from  the  earnest  yet  hewildered 
eoimtenance  of  the  woman,  as  from  her  words.  His  self-com- 
ramiion  went  fkrther  :  "  I  am  on  the  borders  of  the  Ghittaloosa, 
and  my  labors  should  now  properly  begin.  Every  mystery  may 
have  mine  in  its  keepmg,  and  I  roust  search  it  if  I  can.  This 
woman,  it  is  evident,  would  send  me  off  rather  than  Horsey.  I 
will  stay." 

He  spoke  this  determination  aloud. 

**  Mr.  Horsey  has  spoken  for  both  of  us,  Mrs.  Tarbers,  and  we 
must  stay  with  you  to-night.  Forty  miles  is  rather  more  of  a 
joiumey  than  a  horse  should  be  made  to  bear  who  is  going  to  a 
swamp  country,  and  I  am  almost  as  anxious  for  sleep  as  sup- 
per." 

"Well,  if  yea  will,"  said  the  old  woman  ungraciously,  as  she 
ssliered  them  into  the  hall,  and  summoned  a  negro-girl  to  take 
the  horses  to  the  stable.  The  saddle-bags,  valise,  and  saddles, 
were  carried  into  the  house.  •  The  travellers  drew  chairs,  rough, 
coantry-made,  high-backed,  and  seated  with  untanned  deer-skins 
stretched  across. and  tacked  beneath ;  while  the  old  lady^  open- 
ing a  wooden  cupboard  of  plain  pine  that  was  fastened  by  pegs 
to  the  rear  wall,  drew  forth  a  couple  <^  common  junk  bottles. 
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one  of  which,  as  she  said,  eontained  Monongahela,  and  the  other 
homey,  as  a  sweetener. 

**  A  dram  will  comfort  you  after  your  ride,  Tom,  though  if 
you  drink  whiskey  as  freely  as  yen  used  to  drink  the  sassafras, 
you'll  have  an  enemy  in  your  head  that'll  be  sure  boon  to  trip 
your  heds." 

'<  I  am  commanded  to  love  mine  enemies,  Bess,  but  I  try  to 
weaken  them  a  little,  so  that  our  wrestle  shall  be  even;  tnre's 
no  water  here  1" 

"  Mary's  gone  for  some  to  the  spring,  Tom ;  my  darter  Mary ; 
she'll  be  here  in  a  shake." 

''You've  a  daughter,  too,  ehf  What  sort  of  a  girl  is  she^ 
Bess?    A  good,  smart,  active,  little  creature  I  euppose,  a — " 

The  door  opened,  and  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  dangh- 
ter  in  question,  silenced  the  speech,  i^  utterly  confounded  the 
speaker  for  an  instant,  as  he  foun^  himself  confronted  by  as  tall 
and  pretty  an  adversary  in  the  shape  of  a  damsel,  as  ever  met 
the  ejea  yet  of  an  enthusiastic  and  self-assured  young  man. 
He  started  to  his  feet,  cauglit  the  vessel,  which  she  bore,  from 
her  hands,  a  little  clean  white  piggin  with  a  gourd  hanging 
upon  the  handle,  and  setting  it  down  upon  the  shelf  which  was 
placed  for  it,  exclaimed,  all  in  a  breath — 

"This  your  daughter,  Bess? — this  your  Mary? — by  the 
Gapulets,  but  she  is  the  very  Juliet  of  the  host  I  must  have 
a  kiss,  Mrs.  Tarbers — for  auld  lang  syne,  Bess — by  all  the 
damask  roses  that  ever  tried  to  look  like  those  cheeks,  and 
fiided  out  of  envy.  I  must,  Mary — why,  Mary,  I  am  your 
mother's  old  friend — I'm  your  great  uncle,  Mary,  an  innocent 
old  man — you  need  not  fear  me,  I  must — there's  no  use^I 
must." 

The  girl,  who  was  probably  not  more  than  sixteen,  perhaps 
not  that,  retreated  with  no  less  dignity  than  modestf ,  while, 
between  jest  and  earnest,  her  mother  expostulated  with  Ihe 
bashaw ;  but  it  is  probable  that  neither  the  reluctance  and  pos- 
sible flight  of  the  damsel,  nor  the  expostulations  of  the  mother, 
would  have  availed  to  protect  her  from  the  parental  tenderness 
of  the  venerable  man,  but  for  the  sudden  luterposition  of  another 
party,  whose  mode  of  proceeding  was  of  «  more  summary  and 
imposing  character.    The  door  opened  while  the  strife  waa  al 
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Ae  waimeit,  aod  tke  husband  of  the  dame  entered,  followed  by 
a  fltmdj  yondi  of  about  twenty  years  of  age.  Horsey  was  too 
widi  inCeresCed  by  tiie  game  in  hand  to  look  behind  him,  and 
it  was  only  when  the  yonth,  without  a  word,  passed  in  front, 
a^  placed  himself  between  him  and  the  maiden,  that  he  be- 
came eonsciooB  of  the  unexpected  interruption  of  his  desires. 
The  istmder's  presenee  seemed  almost  as  much  annoying  to 
Maiy  as  to  Ae  enamored  actor.  She  shrunk  back  with  quite 
as  much  promptness  firom  her  champion  as  from  her  assailant, 
and  this  movement  probably  encouraged  Horsey  with  the  idea 
that  his  chances  were  even  better  now  than  before. 

"My  worthy  rustic,"  said  he,  "give  me  but  a  moment;  an- 
ether  time  I  will  acknowledge  your  presence,  but  just  at  this 
tme — nay,  stand  aside,  I  pray  you,  that  I  may  do  grace  to  the 
1^  of  that  little  Juliet  there — a  moment — but  a  moment." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word.  Horsey  put  forth  his  hand, 
ittteoding,  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  to  put  him  aside  from  his 
path ;  but  his  hand  had  scardely  touched  the  shoulder  of  the 
other,  when,  putting  ft>rth  all  his  strength,  he  planted  a  blow 
between  the  eyes  «f  the  actor,  that  gave  him  a  very  comical 
vision  of  two  crossed  rainbows,  the  ends  of  which  were  most 
mgulariy  tied  together.  Down  he  fell  like  a  bullock  in  the 
same  instacnt,  and  his  prompt  enemy  jumped  upon  him,  and 
twining  his  little  finger  in  the  locks  of  the  fallen  man,  prepared 
to  thrust  his  thumb  into  his  eyes. 

**  Touch  my  eyes,  man,  and  I  put  you  to  death  as  sure  as  a 
catastrophe,''  exclaimed  Horsey,  characteristically,  as  the  effort 
of  the  other  had  brought  him  to  all  his  consciousness.  The 
fellow  would  senrce  have  heeded  his  threats,  but  by  this  time 
the  v^orous  arm  of  Vernon  had  grasped  him  about  the  middle, 
aad  iuBg  him  to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  We  have  omitted 
the  screams  of  the  women,  which  were  as  loud  as  usual,  and  as 
righdy  timed.  Nor  have  we  deemed  it  necessary  to  say  that 
old  Tarbers— a  fellow  almost  overcome  with  fat — offered  sun- 
dry expostulations  to  the  course  of  his  companion,  which,  how- 
ever, as  he  never  hurried  to  enforce  them,  were  as  little  heeded 
by  the  fierce  young  rustic  as  were  the  screams  aforesaid. 

The  effect  of  Vernon's  movement  was  more  obvious.  The 
youth  glared  now  upon  him  and  now  upon  Horsey,  who  hac! 
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taken  advautage  of  the  interyal  to  recover  hb  feet>  m  if  doubt- 
ftil  which  to  attack.  His  hesitation  resulted  firom  do  want  of 
hostile  feeling,  but  simply  from  the  ccmscionsness  that  there 
were  two  to  contend  with  now ;  and  one  of  them,  however  emsy 
he  fonnd  it  to  trip  the  heels  of  the  other,  had  convinced  him  that 
the  play  in  his  case  conld  never  be  all  of  one  side.  While  he 
stood  glowering  and  glaring,  Vernon,  like  a  man  satisfied  that 
he  had  done  all  that  was  required,  resumed  his  seat,  and  wiA 
the  assistance  of  the  woman  of  the  house,  made  such  an  ac- 
quaintance with  its  master,  as  suited  the  relation  of  guest  and 
landlord.  The  good  humor  of  Horsey  did  something  to  restore 
the  quiet  of  the  rest. 

"  Toung  'un,"  said  he,  "  you've  bloodied  my  nose,  and  done 
it  tolerably  well,  with  some  skill,  but  scarcely  with  sufBcient 
firmness.  That  up  and  down  blow,  though  it  would  fSsU  an  ox 
if  hit  squarely  between  the  eyes,  is  a  monstrous  dangerous  one 
if  the  enemy  is  watchful  It  leaves  your  whole  side  exposed* 
all  your  ribs,  not  to  speak  of  your  diaphragm,  a  blow  in 
whidi  would  make  a  fat  man  uncomfortable  fi>r  Hfe.  You» 
sir,"  turning  to  Yarbers,  "  you  would  find  a  blow  in  your  dia- 
phragm a  singular  inconvenience." 

''Ay,  sir,  or  anywhere  else,"  said  the  person  addressed,  with 
a  good-humored  laugh,  and  scarcely  knowing  how  to  understand 
the  strange  creature  who  confronted  him. 

"  And  now,  Mary,"  continued  the  actor,  stopping  ihe  blood 
with  his  handkerchief,  as  it  still  continued  to  issue  from  his 
nose,  "  you  were  the  cause,  though  the  innocent  cftuse,  of  this 
young  rustic's  incivility.  You  must  help  me  to  some  waler, 
that  I  may  remove  '  this  filthy  witness  from  my  hands' — and 
nose.  '  This  is  a  sorry  sight,'  Harry.  By  the  way,  I  must  not 
forget  to  thank  you,  Harry,  for  taking  that  fellow's  fingers  tnmk 
my  eyes."  > 

**  If  you  don't  mind  how  you  talk,  stranger,  I'll  put  'em  there 
again,"  said  the  other,  his  wrath  duly  increasing  with  the  seem* 
ing  composure  and  good  humor  of  Horsey. 

**  I  hope  not,"  replied  the  latter,  <'  as  well  for  your  sake  as 
minjd.  Had  you  succeeded,  my  good  fellow,  in  your  first  at- 
tempt, you'd  have  been,  by  this  time,  on  the  longest  journey 
that  you  have  ever  taken  in  your  life,  and  doubtful  whether 
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you'd  have  fbnnd  omj  ferriage  aeroM  the  rirer,  anleas  jeiir 
pocket  is  lined  with  more  picajmiefl  than  I  think  it  holds  at 
preflent.  What,  my  lovely  Juliet,  you  hare  the  water,  have  yea  t" 

"Th^e'a  the  piggin,  Mr.  Horsey,  and  here's  the  towel,  sir,** 
Btid  {he  damsel,  whose  sympathies  for  the  harts  which  he  here 
80  good-hnmoredly,  seemed  to  have  made  her  less  shy  of  him 
tbin  she  had  shown  herself  at  fbrst.  « 

**So,  yon  know  my  name  already,  chock — a  good  naaaet 
Juliet — and  yoor  mother  knew  it  many  days  before  yoa, 
though  I  mnst  have  known  you  once.  There — there's  a  spot 
still,  my  Juliet !"  he  exclaimed,  as,  having  wiped  his  &ee,  he 
placed  the  towel  upon  her  hand,  and  l>efore  she  could  be  con* 
scions  of  his  design,  threw  his  arm  aboat  her  waist  and  inflicted 
upon  her  cheek  as  nnequivocal  a  smack  as  ever  came  from  the 
hasty  application  of  lip  to  Wp,  The  young  gallant  was  again 
in  arms,  but  Horsey  was  ready  for  him ;  and  the  father,  prob- 
ably dreading  that  the  latter  would  use  some  weapon  in  the 
str%,  as  he  had  already  intimated,  interposed  his  authority  with 
sufficient  promptitude  to  prevent  the  encounter. 

"If  1M  don't  get  angry,  lir.  Mabry,  I  wonder  why  should 
70Q?  Besides,  this  gentleman's  an  old  friend  of  Bess,  and 
Mary's  but  a  child  to  him." 

^'Not  so  fttt— not  so  fast,  old  gentleman!"  cried  Horsey, 
who  was  considerably  nettled  at  this  imperfect  sort  of  chroni- 
clbg;  *'a  child,  indeed — a  woman,  a  fine,  lovely,  ripe,  be- 
witching damsel,  this  same  Mary  of  yours.  She's  no  more  a 
ehUd  than  I'm  a  grandfather.  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  there 
can't  be  much  difference  between  us  in  age — not  so  much  as  to 
make  a  difference  in  any  material  respect.  Let  me  see,  she's 
about  sixteen!  and — egad,  Mrs.  Yarbers,  it  can't  be  more  than 
fifteen  years  since  I  bought  cakes  from  you  at  Hogler's,  and  I 
going  to  Hugh  Peters's  schooL  I  was  only  ten  then** sixteen 
aad  ten — why  do  you  talk  of  her  being  but  a  child  to  met 
Count  for  yourself — sixteen  and  ten  are  twenty-six  all  the 
world  over,  except  Connectient,  where,  they  say,  it  counts  more 
—and  III  Uke  Bible  oath  I'm  not  a  s^ilable  older.  What  say 
70U  to  that,  sir  1  Th^e's  no  young  woman  of  sixteen  in  Mis- 
nsnppi  who,  if  she  has  any  sense,  will  find  fault  with  a  man  of 
twcn^-six." 
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Yemon  was  Amused  at  the  pains  which  the  actor  took  te 
vindicate  his  jonth ;  and  the  result  of  his  calculations  seemed 
still  farther  to  increase  the  annoyance  of  his  rustic  rival,  who, 
after  a  little  while  spent  in  a  condition  of  fever-heat,  got  up  and 
left  the  room.  He  was  followed  out  by  old  Tarbers.  Mean- 
while, Horsey  continued  a  playftd  chat  with  the  mother  and 
daughter — his  philosophy  under  his  bruises  seemiug  to  com- 
mend him  to  additional  favor,  and  both  listening  to  him  with 
pleased  attention.  But,  catching  the  eye  of  Yemon,  in  the 
midst  of  one  his  random  speeches,  he  made  him  a  sign,  dien 
rising,  declared  his  intention  to  see  what  sort  of  night  it  was* 
and  left  the  house.    Yemon  soon  followed. 


OHAPTEE   X. 


CLOSING  UP  PEBPBES  ACCORDING  TO  '<  THB  8CIBNCB  ' — HOW 
TO  SQUARE  OFP  WITH  A  BULLY  BOY. 

I^fcui,  Thftt  apftrk  jealoiisy  filling  ioto  his  diy  nMlanobolj  bnuD,  had 
W6ll  near  06t  the  whole  houae  on  fire. 
Thartalia.  No  matter,  let  it  work;  I  did  but  pay  bin  ia't  own  ooin.— 

OSO.  CHAFl£iN. 

''I  AM  decidedly  one  of  tbe  best-natnred  mortals  in  exist- 
ence," said  Horsey,  when  Yemon  joined  him  in  the  little  area 
in  front  of  the  cottage,  **  hut  there  is  something,  Harry,  in  be- 
ing knocked  over,  that  wonld  tnm  the  sweet  milk  sour  in  the 
beat  of  bosoms.  I  bore  with  this  thing  as  patiently  as  possible 
while  in  liie  presence  of  the  women  folk,  but  my  gall  has  been 
rising  for  the  last  half  hour,  and  I  can  stomach  it  no  longer.  It 
must  out,  and  nothing  will  help  me,  Harry,  but  a  dip  or  two  at 
the  mnssle  of  this  same  Master  Mabry.  Ton  must  stand  by, 
and  see  fair  play  whfle  I  give  him  quits.  Doubt  not  that  I  can 
do  it,  Harry.  '  I  have  the  back  trick  simply  as  strong  pis  any 
maninlllyria.'" 

**  It  will  make  matters  worse,  Horsey.    You  were  wrong  in 
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prefl^g  apen  die  girl  at  first.     She  is  something  more  than  a 
ckfld,  and  the  customs  of  onr  country — " 

**  I  know  an  that,  Harry,  and  had  I  not  been  a  sort  of  chicken 
mder  the  wings,  at  one  time,  of  the  good  old  clncking  hen,  her 
iBOther,  I  had,  perhaps,  never  thought  of  kissing  the  girl; 
though,  by  the  divinity  of  Rosalind,  there's  justification  enough 
IB  the  lips  themselves  for  the  rashness  of  my  pursuit.  The 
gaUt  is  equal  between  the  tempter  and  the  tempted.  She  who 
pouts  a  pretty  mouth  under  one's  nose  can  no  more  blame  a 
body  for  snatching  a  civil  kiss  from  the  ofiender,  than  yon  efJi 
blame  a  hawk  for  stooping  down  upon  a  plump  partridge  ihat 
nms  too  freely  from  under  the  briers,  and  tanpts  the  appetite  H 
is  yet  unwilling  to  satisfy.'' 

''Ton  are  snpported  in  this  notion,"  said  Vernon,  with  a 
Msfle,  '^  by  an  authority  no  less  moral  than  that  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  says  that  if  you  tempt  a  man  you  do  him  an  injury,  and  if 
yoQ.  overcome  him  yon  share  his  guilt.  His  view  is  also  sus- 
tained by  die  decision  of  an  English  justice,  who  once  com- 
mitted the  master  to  prison  for  laying  money  in  the  servant's 
way,  and  at  the  same  time  discharged  the  servant  who  stole  it" 
**  'Gad,  Harry,  those  were  wise  fellows.  If  I  had  known  so 
Hniefa  could  be  said  in  my  favor,  I  had  not  stopped  short  at  a 
ringle  kiss.  That  man,  Johnson,  didn't  he  once  write  a  play  f " 
-Yes— a  tragedy—" 

*^  111  read  it — a  devilish  clever  sort  of  fellow.  A  fellow  that 
knows  BO  well  how  to  justify  a  kiss,  must  have  made  a  very 
amorous  piece  of  business  of  it.    Wasn't  it  so,  Harry  I" 

''Nay — quite  the  contrary,  I  believe.  The  play  was  rather 
a  c<4d  performance*- the  author  was  a  phlegmatic.  It  does  not 
follow,  you  know,  that  a  good  judge  is  a  good  performer ;  and 
to  kiss  a  pretty  woman  is  a  movement  of  one's  blood  rathex 
than  his  thought— an  instinct,  not  a  reflection.  But — to  return 
to  our  subject.  Yon  can  gain  but  a  paltry  satisfaction,  Mr. 
Horsey,  by  punishing  this  young  man ;  and  I  should  say,  judg- 
ing from  mere  appearances,  that  he  is  too  stout  for  you.  He 
has  more  brawn  and  muscle,  and  though  not  so  tall  is  a  much 
heavier  man." 

^  Yon  shall  see,  Harry.  I  have  what  he  has  not  I  have 
Ike  IridL  of  fence,  and  I  have  played  long  enough  with  muffles 
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to  ventare  a  little  upon  the  bare  mutton.  The  stage  is  no  bad 
school  for  acquiring  agility  of  motion  in  foot  and  fist — a  keen 
eye  and  sudden  thrust  makes  me  more  than  a  match  for  this  pud- 
ding-headed fellow,  as  I  shall  convince  him  no  less  than  jouraell^ 
when  I  have  laid  eyes  on  him  for  awhile.  Here  ii  the  patk 
which  I  suppose  wiU  lead  us  on  their  route,  part  of  which  I 
saw  through  the  window.  They  made  for  yonder  thicket 
where,  I  reckon,  we  shall  find  them." 

"  I  win  stand  by  you,"  said  Vernon,  with  recovered  gravity. 
"  and  see  you  through  with  thb  business,  but  while  we  keep 
t<^ther,  Mr.  Horsey,  I  trust,  for  my  sake,  you  will  provoke  no 
more  difficulties.  I  have  some  right  to  expostulate  with  you,  I 
think,  as  you  have  constituted  yourself  my  companioA,  not 
merely  without  my  desire,  but  ag^st  my  wish.  My  objecta 
in  this  country  are  such  as  might  suffer  material  detriment  from 
any  collision  with  the  people." 

"  Pshaw,  Harry,  my  dear  boy,  *  still  harping  on  my  daughter,' 
still  at  thy  old  *  humors;'"  replied  the  unthinking  fellow 
"  It  won't  do,  I  tell  you.  Our  objects  are  the  same,  thot^h  the 
range  of  character  may  be  somewhat  different;  as  I  confeaa 
myself  to  be  somewhat  erratic,  and  a  jump  from  Borneo  to 
Dogberry  has  been  a  folly  of  mine  more  than  once  already. 
When  you  see  me  resolved,  head  and  heels,  to  go  on  with  you 
'  to  the  last  gasp  with  truth  and  loyalty,'  why,  what  the  devil's 
the  use  of  shamming  any  longer  I  You  can't  get  rid  of  me,  do 
what  you  will,  unless,  as  I  told  you  before,  you  put  a  bullet 
through  my  brains,  and  that  were  only  to  scatter  them  worse 
than  ever,  without  doing  me  or  yourself  any  great  service.  Be 
generous,  man*-do  as  I  have  done,  make  a  clean  bosom  of  it, 
confess — and  we  will  down  upon  little  Tilton  with  a  concerted 
plan  of  operations  which  shall  make  the  rascal  stare.  We  can  do 
as  we  please  then  with  aU  the  arrangements— get  our  own 
terms,  declare  our  own  casts,  and — 

** '  All  fnraiahM,  aU  in  anua^ 

AU  plamed  like  estridgw^  that  with  the  wind 
Bated  like  eagles  having  lately  bathed: 
Olittering  in  golden  coats *^ 

By  the  way,  Harry,  you  have  not  seen  my  dress  in  HaL  You 
shall  see  it  to-monrow-— you  shall  see  me  in  it  «ri«e  from  the 
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pmad  like  feathered  Mercury' — made  a  d — d  ugly  hole  in 
did't  crop  to  pay  for  that  dress,  I  tell  you.  What  would  the- 
old  fellow  say,  were  I  to  count  up  to  him  the  cost  of  start  and 
^tangles,  beaver,  crosses,  images  and  plumes,  in  cotton  bags. 
Ha !  ha  1  I  think  I  see  him  now,  his  game  leg  in  air,  his  sound 
one  thundering  on  the  floor,  his  eyes  shooting  out  from  their 
•pheres,  red  and  fiery,  and  his  voice  hoarse  and  choking*  still 
resolute  to  roar  the  anathema,  which  sticks  in  his  throat,  at  last, 
iBore  rigidly  than  a  better  sentiment  in  that  of  Macbeth*  Ob* 
Harry,  what  a  scene ! — But  hold ! — Here's  our  enemy." 

A  bri^t  moon  helped  the  progress  of  the  several  parties. 
Tarbers  and  young  Mabry  stood  in  a  small  open  spaee  among  a 
dump  of  pines  apparency  in  earnest  conversation,  as  the  two 
tpproached  them.  Mabry  held  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  one 
foot  already  in  the  stirrup,  as  if — the  important  matters  of 
which  they  spoke  being  fiurly  discussed — he  lingered  only  for 
a  parting  word.  That  they  were  seriously  engaged  was  likely 
enough,  since  they  neither  saw  nor  heard  the  approach  of  the 
two  strangers,  till  they  had  already  passed  into  the  same  open- 
ing with  themselves.  It  was  then  that  Mabry,  as  if  apprehend- 
ing the  object  of  his  enemy,  or,  as  was  more  probable,  desiring 
aa  opportunity  to  renew  a  conflict  in  which  his  success  had  been 
io  unequivocal  already,  withdrew  his  foot  from  the  stirrup,  and 
once  more  threw  the  bridle  from  his  steed's  neck  over  the 
stunted  sapling  which  had  before  confined  him.  This  done*  he 
kept  his  place  where  the  eyes  of  the  two  had  first  encountered 
him,  while  Yarbers,  with  some  agitation  of  manner,  advanced 
and  addressed  them. 

''A  fine  evening,  gentlemen — fine  for  a  walk,  and — " 

"Ay,  or  for  any  other  purpose  which  needs  a  cool  tempera- 
tare  and  a  clear  sky,"  was  the  ready  answer  of  Horsey*  who* 
at  the  same  time  passing  by  Yarbers,  continued  his  speech  to 
his  companion  *-'*  I  am  glad  this  dear  moon  has  helped  me  to 
find  yon,  young  un,  since  I  should  not  have  dept  so  comfortably 
with  the  thought  of  beii^  your  involuntary  debtor.  I  bear* 
ar,  some  tokens  of  your  fivor  on  my  cheek.  I  am  not  willing 
that  yon  should  go  unrequited.    Do  you  imderstand  me,  sur  V* 

This  apostrophe  did  not  seem  at  all  ungrateful  to  the  rustic 
who  had  radier  wished  than  expected  so  early  an  opportnni^ 
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to  renew  bis  pnnkbinent  of  an  offence  whieh  he  had  shawa 
himself  so  nnwilliug  to  tolerate,  and  which  had  been  repeated 
so  audaciously  before  his  eyes.  That  he  could  puniiih  the 
impudent  stranger,  he  had  no  sort  of  doubt.  His  own  physieai 
prowess  had  been  generally  acknowledged  among  the  young 
Spartans  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  sudden  and  easy  orer- 
throw  of  Horsey  by  his  single  blow,  but  a  little  while  before, 
and  the  good-natured  forbearance  of  the  latter  immediat^y 
after,  had  given  him  but  a  mean  idea  as  well  of  the  courage  ma 
of  the  strength  of  his  opponent.  That  Horsey  should,  widi 
open  eyes  and  cool  deliberation,  come  once  more  within  hia 
clutches,  was  no  less  satisfactory  than  surprising;  and  boldly 
confronting  him,  he  answered  his  salutation  in  language  that 
left  little  possibility  of  a  reconciliation  being  effected  by  either 
of  the  bystanders,  both- of  whom  attempted  a  consummation 
which  was  so  proper  and  desirable.  Tarbers  strove  with 
Mabry,  and  Vernon,  though  to  a  far  more  moderate  extent. 
with  Horsey.  He  knew  that  the  popular  sentiment  made  the 
course  of  Horsey  one  of  retributive  justice  only,  and  his  first 
overtures  being  unsuccessM,  he  forebore  renewing  them,  and 
patiently  waited  in  silence  the  progress  of  events.  Yarbera, 
also,  after  a  while,  gave  up,  as  useless,  the  effort  to  moUtfy  the 
champion  on  his  side  of  the  hill,  and  the  parties  at  length  stood 
fitted,  both  ready  and  anxious,  to  "  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge." 

Nothing  surely  could  have  been  more  curious  than  the  dif- 
ference of  mood  which  the  two  exhibited  while  in  this  position. 
Mabry,  at  first,  like  a  young  bull  simply  bent  on  mischief,  ap- 
proached his  enemy  with  slow  steps,  his  rising  temper  indicated 
only  by  occasional  sudden  jerks  of  the  head,  and  a  slight  fitful 
stamping  of  the  fbet.  A  muttered  growl  escaped  his  lips  at 
intervals,  and  his  fists  were  clenched  and  opened  alternately — 
his  long  fingers,  the  naOs  of  which  were  quite  as  threatening  aa 
any  other  premonitory  symptom  of  danger,  being  sometimea 
thrust  upward,  as  if,  of  themselves,  anxious  to  rend  from  their 
BodLcts  the  eyes  of  all  who  beheld  them  with  hostility. 

Vernon  regarded  this  threat  as  so  unequivocal  that  he  inter- 
posed, and  insisted  upon  "  an  up-and-down,  straight  fight,  fist, 
head,  and  fset,  but  no  gouging — no  rough-and-tumble  f*  but  thin 
was  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  one  of  his  most  favorite  weapom^ 
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od  that  which  he  meditated  to  use  with  ipore  malignant  effi* 
denej  in  this  strife  than  any  other. 

''I  fig^t  as  I  please — according  to  my  own  fashion — and  let 
Urn  do  the  same,"  replied  Mabry.  "  If  he's  afiraid  of  my  fingers 
let  him  say  so,  and  I'U  let  him  off." 

"Afraid  of  yonr  fingers,  yon  catamount!"  exclaimed  the 
leCor  with  eontemptnons  scorn,  and  a  coolness  that  was  really 
edifying ;  "  nse  tooth  and  nail,  my  good  fellow,  if  yon  please, 
or  if  yon  can.  Don't  trouble  yourself,  Harry,  about  me — 'egad 
m  swallow  him,  claws  and  all,  though  his  scales  were  as  rough 
and  large  as  those  of  the  biggest  alligator  that  ever  picked  his 
teeth  with  a  cypress  on  the  banks  of  Pontchartrain." 

"  You  wilL  will  you  ?"  cried  the  other,  the  foam  gathermg 
about  his  mouth,  his  teeth  gnashing  with  rage,  and  his  whole 
body  in  motion,  like  that  of  the  bull,  whose  gradually  aecumu- 
latmg  fury,  moves  it  from  petty  mischief  to  a  destroying  mad* 
nesa  He  bounded  f^m  the  earth,  ran  round  his  enemy,  slap 
ping  his  thighs  with  his  hands  the  while,  in  the  most  savage 
fashion,  and  at  length,  with  a  whooping  shriek,  imitated  from 
that  of  some  wild  beast  of  the  forest,  he  threw  a  sranmersett 
bis  feet  aiming  to  strike  the  breast  of  the  actor,  who  followed 
aQ  his  movements  with  eyes  and  hands  in  constant  readiness. 

The  preliminaries  of  Mabry  had  warned  Horsey  of  the 
mode  in  which  his  attack  was  likely  to  begin,  and  for  whieh  he 
prepared  himsel£  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Horsey  was 
Yorkshire  too — that  is  to  say,  he  was  quite  as  well  accom- 
plished in  the  arts  of  the  forest-fighter  as  was  his  opponent*— 
with  the  additional  advantage  of  knowing  other  arts  which 
were  even  of  more  avafl  in  such  warfare  as  the  present.  The 
beels  of  Mabray  were  no  sooner  in  the  air,  than  the  actor, 
nnking  on  his  knees,  removed  the  mark  which  they  were 
meant  to  strike ;  but,  rising  the  moment  after,  he  sprang  to  the 
spot  where  the  other  had  alighted,  and  dealt  him  a  blow  between 
tte  eyes  which  gave  him  an  apparition  of  the  fbnr  moons  of 
JupitOT,  with  a  very  fine  display  of  cross-fires  playing  in  the 
centre,  such  as  never  yet  blessed  the  vision  of  Herschel  or 
Dick.  This  tumbled  him  over  for  an  instant;  but,  nothing 
daunted,  though  confounded,  he  renewed  his  attack  in  a  different 
form,  and  with  a  caution  which  had  been  more  advantageously 
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exercised  in  the  first  instance.  The  actor,  no  ways  elated,  but 
seeming  to  regard  the  proceeding,  so  far,  as  one  which  bad 
been  the  result  of  the  plainest  calculation,  calmly  approached 
his  enemy,  speaking  as  he  did  so,  apologetically,  as  it  were«  to 
the  two  spectators  for  continuing  the  fight. 

"  Blow  for  blow  is  quite  enough  in  all  ordinary  cases ;  but 
this  fellow  tumbled  me  unawares,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
women,  and,  by  the  valor  of  Orlando,  he  shall  have  another 
fall,  ere  our  accounts  balance.  This  I  have  sworn  to,  Harry -^ 
as  firm  an  oath  as  if  I  had  pressed  my  lips  on  the  pocket  Shak- 
spere.  I  will  give  the  lad  a  lesson  which  he  will  remember 
whenever  he  has  occasion  to  take  his  measure  by  that  of  mooter 
earth.    Are  you  ready,  young  un  1" 

Once  more  they  stood  before  each  other — the  language  of 
superiority  which  Horsey  employed,  goading  his  rustic  oppo- 
nent to  a  degree  of  ferocity  which  made  him  forget  his  hurts ; 
and  conscious  of  his  superior  strength,  he  rushed  in  upon  the 
actor,  employing  no  art,  and  only  seeking  to  come  to  the  close 
hug— >die  grapple  ot  sinews — in  which  lay  his  chief  and  only 
hope.  But  Horsey  had  no  disposition  to  gratify  him  in  this  de- 
sire. He  well  knew  the  danger  to  him  of  such  an  issue.  Once 
closed  in  with,  his  ''  cunning  ot  fence"  would  avail  him  nothing ; 
.  and  once  down,  his  eyes  had  no  farther  security  against  the  long 
daws  which  had  already  been  stretched  out  to  pluck  them  fbrtb. 

It  was  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  the  rage  of  his  en^ny  deprived 
him  of  his  deliberation.  His  blind  attack  was  not  dangerona. 
His  approach  was  met  with  cool,  keen-eyed  determination — a 
characteristic  in  which  Yemon  never  could  have  conceived  bis 
companion  to  have  been  so  strong.  Talking  all  the  while,  and 
quoting  as  much  Shakspere  as  ever,  he  parried  the  blows  of 
the  rustic  for  a  while  utterly  forbearing  to  put  in  any  of  his  own. 
At  length,  as  if  he  had  yielded  a  sufficiently  fair  time  to  his 
opponent's  play,  he  exclaimed — 

"  Now,  sir,  is  my  turn.  I  will  close  up  your  eyes,  without 
putting  you  to  sleep ;  though,  let  me  tell  you,  it  would  be  very 
easy  fbr  me  to  do  that  too." 

"I  don't  f(Bar  you,  d — ^n  you— I*U  down  you  yet!"  roared 
the  other  in  a  rage  of  fhry  that  increaaed  with  every  hSlsn  ef 
his  own  effbrts. 
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''Toar  rigbt  eye  first  !'*  said  the  actor,  answering  this  ebnUi- 
turn  8t  the  same  moment  with  word  and  blow ;  "  and  now  jonr 

wtr 

Both  blows  took  effect,  in  spite  of  the  desperate  efforts  of  the 
victim  to  defend  himself,  and  he  lay  at  the  feet  of  his  foe  al- 
most without  motion.  Tarbers  assisted  him  to  rise,  but  he  was 
in  no  condition  for  farther  conflict.  Blinded  and  staggering  he 
stood,  and  still  his  lips  breathed  nothing  but  defiance. 

"  The  fellow's  game,**  said  Horsey.  The  voice,  the  words, 
roused  the  instinct  of  hate  anew  in  the  vanquished  man,  and 
he  struggled  in  the  arms  of  Yarbers  to  rush  once  more  upon  his 
foe.  Restrained  in  this,  his  hand  suddenly  plucked  a  spring- 
kaife  from  his  bosom,  ^e  blade  of  which  was  instantly  shot 
out>  and,  but  for  the  timely  grasp  of  Vernon,  he  had  sheathed 
it  in  the  body  of  the  man  who  held  him.  The  weapon,  spite 
of  his  stru^leSy  was  taken  from  him,  and  a  stupor  which  fol- 
lowed, seemed  to  possess  his  mind  and  body  with  equal  apathy. 
He  murmured  incoherently  while  it  lasted,  his  words  consisting 
mostly  of  bitter  denunciation,  which,  to  the  surprise  of  the  two 
trtveDers,  seemed  chiefly  to  fall  upon  Tarbers. 

"You're  a  villain,  John  Yarbers — you  would  shut  my  mouth 
up — wouldn't  have  me  tell  what  I  know — and  hare  made  your 
villains  do  this.  But  I  will  speak — I'll  write  it  down — I'll 
declare  your  roguery  to  all  Madison.    They  shall  know  who—" 

"  He  raves !"  exclaimed  Yarbers  in  no  little  agitation ;  "  you're 
beat  all  the  sense  out  of  him,  Mr.  Horsey,  and  he  don't  know 
what  he  says.  But  don't  you  mind  him.  Qo  home  at  once. 
Bess  is  waiting  supper  for  you  by  this  time,  and  there's  no  need 
that  you  sliould  wait.  I'll  tend  to  him,  and  see  him  carried 
home." 

"I'm  truly  sorry  I  had  to  thump  him  so  hard,  Harry,"  said 
Horsey  apologetically  to  his  companion,  as  they  took  their  way 
hftck  to  the  cottage,  "  but  I  had  sworn  it,  you  know,  and  couldn't 
w>  well  get  off.  Besides,  it's  absolutely  necessary  now  and 
then  to  make  an  example  of  these  fellows.  They  rely  on  supe* 
rior  strength  to  be  insolent,  and  nothing  would  have  pleased  this 
ehap  so  much  as  carrying  home  my  eyes  as  a  trophy.  Years 
hence  he  would  have  a  history  fbr  Dick  Jenkins,  and  Jim  Dob- 
bins, and  Peter  Pinchback  and  a  dozen  others,  of  the  dandy 
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from  below  that  he  met  at  Yarbeis'  bouBe,  and '  bow  becotch^d  * " 
imitating  tbe  patois  of  tbe  cotmtry,  "  *  bow  be  cotcb'd  the  chap 
mighty  soptious  with  tbe  gal,  and  bow  he  gin  him  the  cross- 
battock,  and,  before  he  coold  say  Jack  Bobinson,  bad  a  finger 
in  bis  shock  and  a  thumb  in  his  eye,  and  sent  him  o£P  with  the 
blind-staggers  and  two  holes  in  his  forehead  that  could  make 
no  use  of  specks,  though  be  was  mighty  glad  to  wear  them  ;* 
and  then,  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  be  said,  he  would  bring 
forth  a  bottle  of  eyes  preserved  in  whiskey — my  eyes  with 
fifty  others,  the  Tom's,  Dick's>  and  Harry's,  the  Ned's,  Ben's, 
and  Peter's,  the  BiUy's  and  Timothy's,  that  have  been  the 
heroes  of  the  barbecue  and  gin-shop  from  time  immemorial — all 
in  attestation  of  the  superior  excellence  of  the  daws  that  plucked 
them  out.  The  eyes  of  Tom  Horsey  preserved  in  whiskey ! 
Whew  I  The  thought  makes  me  shudder  again.  Eyes,  Hairy 
Vernon,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  an  actor," 

<*Keep  yours  about  you  as  a  traveller.  You  have  made 
an  enemy  of  this  youth,  who  will  not  forget  you.  We  travel 
in  a  wild  region,  and  the  securities  are  few  for  life  and  limb. 
A  man  may  be  tumbled  in  these  swamps,  by  tbe  shot  of  the  nn- 
seen  assassin,  and  the  wildcat  alone  wiU  find  out  his  hiding- 
place.  You,  who  have  no  sort  of  reason  to  be  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, can  not  too  soon  take  yourself  out  of  it" 

"To-morrow,  Harry — you  would  not  have  me  set  off  to- 
night ?" 

"  No — to-morrow  will  be  time  enough.  Betum  to  Baymond, 
set  yourself  in  safety  and  your  father's  mind  at  rest." 

«<Hal  ha,  boy!  Say'st  thou  so?  Art  thou  there,  true- 
penny V  Now  hear  me,  Harry  Percy,  I  look  on  it  that  jim 
fear  me — I  hold  thee  jealous  of  my  attributes,  my  attitudes^ 
my  carriage,  my  certain  something,  which,  being  peculiar  to 
the  individual  man,  is  vulgarly  called  genius.  I  wiU  outshine 
thee  before  Jim  Til  ton — outdo  thee — take  tbe  rag  off  the  bush 
in  Benton ;  and  leave  thee  *  the  mere  lees  to  brag  of.'  You 
give  me  counsel  but  no  confidence-^ why  should  I  keep  terms 
with  thee  ?  Urge  me  again  upon  this  matter,  and  I  declare 
against  thee.  Thou  sbalt  know  me  as  a  rival  rather  than  an 
ally ;  and  I  will  foil  all  thy  best  points  with  my  own.  Look 
to  it»  Harry— the  gall  rises  within  me.*' 
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Vernon  regarded  the  epeaker  wiA  mixed  feelings  of  pity  and 
TeiatioD.  Bat  the  monomania  was  too  strong  to  be  oyercome 
bj  ttgoment,  or  resisted  bj  anything  short  of  violence — a 
flieasiire  to  which,  as  there  was  no  present  necessity  to  rid  him^ 
•df  of  his  companion,  there  was  no  occasion  to  resort.  Snp- 
pressing,  therefore,  some  stem  expressions  which  had  risen  to 
his  lips,  he  suffered  the  other  to  chnckle  in  the  prospect  of  his 
theatrical  superiority,  inly  consoling  himself  with  the  idea  that 
bdbre  the  close  of  another  day  he  should  be  rid  of  his  thought- 
less but  well-intentioned  tormentor ;  and  he,  disabused  of  the 
imhappy  error  which  had  probably,  more  than  anything  beside, 
seduced  bim  from  the  home  to  which  he  had  only  just  returned. 

When  they  reached  the  house,  the  actor  resumed  his  random 
ind  rhapsodical  chit-chat  with  all  around  him,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  either  within  or  without  to  discompose  him  for  an  in- 
stant The  hostess  he  reminded  of  old  times,  and  of  a  thousand 
practical  jokes  which  he  had  played,  of  which  she  herself  had 
been  more  than  once  the  victim.  With  a  fresh  memory  he 
aeeompaiiied  the  vital  requisites  of  narration,  lively  comment, 
and  feMcitoas  gesture ;  and,  speaking  with  all  the  frank  exube- 
lance  of  boyhood,  which  his  playhouse  habits  had  been  rather 
calculated  to  increase  than  diminish,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  blushing  Mary  watching  and  listening  with  an  atten- 
tiyeness  searedy  less  sweet  and  anxious  than  that  of  "  the  gen- 
tle lady  wedded  to  the  Moor" — her  white  neck  stretched  for- 
ward— her  head  bent  toward  him — her  lips  slightly  parted, 
and  in  her  eyes  that  glistening  eagerness  of  gaze  which  betrays 
mingled  pleasure  and  curiosity.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  Idleness  between  his  own  situation  and  that  of  Othello, 
fcreed  itself  upon  him  when  he  made  this  discovery — for  a 
moment  after,  without  any  preface,  he  began,  half  aloud,  to 
KQtter  the  fine  description  of  the  scene*- 

"Thase  things  to  hear 
Would  DesderooDa  serioiuly  inoline^"  Ae. 

The  summons  to  supper,  twice,  thrice  repeated  by  the  hostess 
herself,  scarcely  succeeded  in  diverting  him  fr^ovthis  theme  and 
slopping  him  in  the  ftdl  swell  and  torrent  of  his  declamation. 
But  the  old  lady  was  already  handling  the  coffee-pot,  and  there 
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was  no  time  to  finish  the  qttotatkm ;  yet,  as  if  to  rerenge  him* 
self  for  the  interruption*  he  seised  the  hands  of  the  damsel,  who 
still  sat,  almost  as  inattentire  to  ordinary  matters  as  himself 
and  gently  pressing  them  the  while,  he  conducted  her  to  the 
racant  seat  beside  his  own  at  the  table. 


OHAPTEB   XI. 

TBBACHBBY  IN  CAMP  —  P0UTICIAN8  AMONG  THB  OUTLAWS. 

VcL  Yon  stand  here,  my  lord,  unseen,  and  hear  all ; 
Do  I  deal  now  like  a  right  friend  with  yon  f 
Ant»  like  a  most  faithful. — SsooiiD  Maid's  Tbaoh>t. 

YBmNON  retired  early  to  his  couch,  which  stood,  with  that  of 
Horsey,  in  an  adjoining  shed-room.  He  was  pleased  to  find 
dean  white  homespun  sheets  allotted  him ;  and,  looking  around 
the  apartment,  involuntarily  congratulated  himself  that  so  tidy 
a  damsel  as  Mary  Clayton  made  up  the  beds  and  aired  the 
chambers.  Clear  water  in  a  clean  white  goblet  stood  on  a 
chair— for  there  was  no  other  washstand — on  the  back  of 
which  hung  a  couple  of  towels  of  coarse  homespun,  bleached  by 
long  use  and  good  washing  to  a  whiteness  like  that  of  the  sheets. 
These  little  matters  attested  some  larger  degree  of  ciyilization 
than  the  externals  of  the  mansion  had  prepiu:ed  him  to  expect ; 
and  were  the  fruits,  most  probably,  of  better  days  and  associa- 
tions,  which  Mrs.  Yarbers  had  brought  with  her  from  the  lower 
country.  Certainly  they  were  only  becoming  features  in  one 
who  had  traded  so  long  in  cakes  and  beer  to  the  common  satis- 
faction. Tarbers  himself  appeared  to  be  a  slovenly,  coarse 
creature,  to  whom  the  neatness  of  a  household  was  not  likely  to 
be  a  subject  of  much  consideration. 

It  was  folly  an  hour  after  Vernon  had  retired  before  Horsey 
followed  his  exfunple.  He  sat  up  talking  with  the  hostess,  to 
whom  his  8nd|ai|^rei^pearance  after  so  long  an  interval  had 
brought  back  fufftiany  associations  as  her  ancient  features  had 
awakened  in  him ;  and  the  ball  of  conversation,  so  busied  irett 
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ttey  mntiudly  in  asking  and  aasweriDg  qaeetions,  was  seldom 
nfisred  to  &11  for  more  than  a  single  moment  in  all  that  space 
of  time. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  old  lady  took  any 
qtedal  pleasure  in  the  ehat  of  the  individual  in  question.  It 
II  more  than  probable  she  would  have  found  the  same  in  that 
of  any  other  youug  person  who  had  presented  himself  at  the 
dose  of  day,  and  begged  a  shelter  for  the  night.  Age  likes  to 
soIiTen  itself  with  the  fires  of  youth,  as  the  venerable  monarch 
of  Israel  became  conscious  of  a  living  warmth  from  the  embraces 
of  the  young  maidens  who  were  placed  beside  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  seems  like  the  pouring  ot  new  mountain-streams  into 
exhausted  channels,  and  impelling  into  consciousness  and  mo- 
tion the  choked  and  stagnant  fountains  of  life.  The  heart  grows 
young  in  the  contemplation  of  youth,  and  a  momentary  forget- 
iolness  of  its  own  decay  is  the  consequence  of  that  revivifica- 
tion of  memory  which  confounds  the  past  with  the  present ;  or 
rather  sends  the  mind  back  from  the  bleak  eminence  of  age 
which'  it  has  reached,  and  where  it  stands  stifP  and  iBrozen,  to 
the  green  and  flowery  valleys  below,  from  which  it  has  risen  at 
frit,  but  to  which,  save  by  the  aid  of  memory,  it  can  never, 
never  more  return. 

There  may  have  been,  indeed,  some  little  occult  policy  in 
the  gracious  demeanor  of  Mrs.  Yarbers  to  the  dashing  and 
good-natured  actor.  She  was  not  without  that  social  instinct 
which  is  called  cunning,  and  did  not  fail  to  recollect  that  Tom 
Horsey's  father  was  one  of  the  stanchest  proprietors  in  all 
Hipdes  county.  It  had  not  escaped  her  eye  that  her  old  cus- 
tomer for  cakes  and  beer  was  really  very  much  taken  with  the 
appearance  of  her  lovely  daughter,  and  here,  to  use  the  phrase 
of  the  sea-logician,  was  a  *'  concatenation  accordingly." 

Perhaps,  were  it  om  cue  to  prosecute  this  inquiry  still  far- 
ther at  this  moment,  it  w«f  e  not  difficult  to  find  strong  sanction 
for  the  suspicion  which  is  here  presented  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader ;  but  this  mi^  be  anticipating  other  passages.  Enough 
to  say,  that  Mrs.  Yarbers  was  not  pleased  with  her  husband, 
with  his  relations,  and  her  own  position ;  and,  as  a  mother,  re- 
garded the  existing  influences  of  the  latter  as  highly  detrimen- 
tal to  the  fortunes  of  a  child  whom  she  loved,  naturally  and 

6* 
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neeessarflj,  as  a  mother  slioxdd ;  but  to  whom  she  gave  «d£- 
tional  regard,  as,  contemplating  her  throng  the  medium  of  her 
pride,  she  saw  in  her  beanty  a  possession  which  lifted  her 
heart,  and  warmed  her  yanitj,  and  made  it  a  sorrow  in  her 
mind  when  she  reflected  that  snch  charms  were  destiaed  to 
ripen  in  the  shade,  and,  like  the  fruits  of  the  untrodden  forest* 
to  ripen  unprofitablj,  without  eye  to  admire  or  lip  to  taste. 

This  was  a  subject  upon  which  her  mind  was  apt  to  brood, 
and  it  need  not  occasion  our  wonder  to  be  told  that  the  instinets 
of  one  brooding  thus,  would  not  be  unlikely  to  result  in  practices 
not  very  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  professedly  managing  mother 
in  communities  of  more  artifice  and  fashion.  From  the  first 
moment  when  Horsey  declared  himself  and  renewed  his  old 
acquaintance  with  her,  the  fSuicy  had  floated  in  her  mind  that 
his  coming  was  a  special  providence;  and  this  foncy,  fixed 
firmly  at  last,  she  resolved  to  lend  all  her  powers  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  thing  she  wished. 

With  this  resolution,  Mary  was  su£fered  to  sit  up  long  beyond 
the  usual  hour,  listening  to  a  conversation  which,  enlivened  by 
playful  remarks  and  pleasant  anecdotes  on  the  part  of  the  actor, 
was  very  agreeable  to  a  young  creature  who  had  as  yet  seen 
nothing  of  the  world ;  and  the  mother  even  assumed  die  per- 
formance of  many  of  those  tasks  which,  in  ordinary  periods, 
were  commonly  allotted  to  her  daughter,  that  there  might  be  no 
obstacle  offered  to  the  formation  of  an  intimacy  between  the 
two  which  promised  to  realize  her  desires,  and  which,  so  ikr, 
had  advanced  with  tolerable  rapidity.  The  absence  of  her  hus- 
band was  favorable  to  her  plans ;  and,  it  may  be,  that  some  im- 
pulse was  derived  for  their  provocation,  from  the  fkct  that  these 
were  calculated  to  interfere  with  his.  He,  too,  had  purposes  in 
view  for  the  damsel — though  not  his  daughter— which  wete 
something  less  than  agreeable  to  the  mother;  and  the  open 
avowal  of  his  preference  in  behalf  of  young  Mabiy  had  been 
the  signal  for  her  declared  hostility  to  his  pretensions.  Tkvs 
matters  stood  at  the  period  of  which  we  write. 

When  Horsey  retired  from  the  hall,  which  he  had  not  thought 
to  do  until  Mary  disappeared,  and  certain  admonitory  yawns 
from  the  mother  denoted  that  condition  of  declining  coitfciovs- 
uess  which  could  not  long  do  fhll  justice  to  his  good  stories  tmi 
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choice  quotations,  Yarbers  had  not  returned.  Bat  Horsey  had 
been  bat  few  minutes  in  his  chambers  before  the  outer  door  of 
the  dwelling  was  beardrto  unclose  and  his  heavy  tread  sounded 
along  the  floor.  Horsey  had  challenged  his  companion's  atten- 
tion the  moment  he  entered  the  room,  but  the  latter  had  discour- 
aged him,  by  declaring  a  very  carnal  desire  lor  sleep — an  ex- 
eose  which,  at  that  moment,  the  buoyant  actor  was  unwilling  to 
r^ard  as  worthy  a  single  consideration ;  and  be  rattled  on  with- 
out intermission  for  a  while,  until,  undressed  and  buried  in  the 
ibeets,  the  animal  obtained  the  ascendency,  and  his  tongue, 
taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  assigned  the  task  of  de- 
claring bis  whereabouts  to  that  distinguished  member  his  nose, 
the  extraordinary  industry  and  capacity  of  which  was  soon  a 
matter  of  general  notoriety. 

To  this  moment  Vernon  had  not  closed  his  eyes.  His  mind 
was  just  in  that  condition  of  quickening  cogitation  when,  yet 
unpossessed  of  its  definite  purpose,  it  compares  plans,  analyses 
its  resources  and  dependencies,  and  from  pregnant  and  critical 
doubts  conceives  and  gathers  hopes  and  resolutions. 
^  There  was  much  in  the  position  of  Vernon  to  keep  him 
watchful,  and  the  smallest  unusual  event  was  calculated  to 
make  his  blood  bound,  and  his  fancy  spring  into  activity. 
Thus,  after  Yarbers'  return  to  the  cotti^e,  and  while  he  medi- 
tated a  tiionsand  different  courses  of  conduct  for  the  better 
fffosecution  of  bis  leading  object,  his  ear,  quickened  by 
thought,  under  tbe  influence  of  an  imagination  warmed  and 
strengdittied  by  the  drowsy  midnight  horn  that  sounded 
throughout  the  world  pf  silence,  caught  the  sudden  baying  of 
a  beagle,  and  a  crowd  of  suspicious  fancies  thronged  upon  him 

Once,  twice,  thrice,  the  loud,  deep,  prolonged  note  sounded 
fidntly  through  the  apartment,  and  then  the  footstep  of  Yarbers 
was  again  heard,  slowly  crossing  the  floor  from  the  rear  to  the 
entrance  of  the  house.  The  lifting  of  the  latch  followed,  the 
door  was  opened,  and  again  closed.  Silence  succeeded  lor  a 
moment ;  then  arose  a  stunning  bay  from  the  hound,  almost  at 
tbe  threshhold  of  the  dwelling,  a  prolonged  note  like  that 
which  had  awakened  the  attention  <^  Vernon  a  few  moments 
borore. 

This  was  singular  enough.    There  were  evidently  no  dogs 
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of  any  kind  about  the  premises  at  the  first  coming  of  the  trar* 
ellersi  and  though  they  might  afterward  have  come  home  with 
the  master  of  the  hoosei  yet  it  was  highly  improbable  that  sach 
had  been  the  case,  else  wherefore  had  they  heard  nothing  of 
them  when  they  sallied  forth  to  the  meeting  already  described 
of  Horsey  with  Mabry  ?  Besides,  it  was  scarcely  possible  thai 
a  farmer  on  the  outskirts  of  the  then  Mississippi  border,  should 
so  careMly  exclude  his  dogs  from  the  same  apattment  with 
himself. 

Vernon  was  in  the  mood  to  conjecture  a  thousand  strange 
matters,  and  to  convert  into  causes  of  suspicion  many  things 
that  might  be  innocent  enough.  To  one  in  his  dtuation,  and 
with  his  objects,  this  was  sufficiently  proper ;  and  the  occasion 
for  his  excitation  in  the  present  instance  was  well  founded. 
The  beagles  that  were  in  the  wood  then,  run  not  on  four  legs ; 
and  the  last  sound  that  reached  his  ears,  issuing  from  the  lungs 
of  Yarbers,  was  an  annunciation  to  a  companion  that  the  coast 
was  clear.  Under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  oak,  a  hundred 
yards  from  his  dwelling,  he  was  joined  by  no  less  a  person  than 
our  old  acquaintance,  Saxon. 

"You  have  lodgers,  Jackl"  demanded  the  outlaw  in  the  first 
moment  of  their  meeting. 

"Two  chaps  from  below — one  a  quiet,  sober,  silent  sort  of 
person;  the  other  a  fellow  all  tongue.  His  name^s  Horsey— 
ne's— " 

"  No  matter.  I  know  them  both.  As  for  Horsey,  it's  a  mis- 
fortune he's  along.  He  may  be  in  the  way.  Hawkins  put 
some  nonsense  in  that  fellow's  head,  and  I  fear  has  only  thrust 
him  in  our  path.    The  other  must  be  seen  to.*' 

-Ha!    What  is  bet" 

"  A  spy,  I  reckon.  Such  is  our  suspicion.  He's  in  with  the 
governor,  and  they  have  had  some  talk  about  an  ugly  business 
which  concerns  us.  The  only  good  feature  in  the  thing  is,  that 
they  do  not  know  exactly  which  way  to  turn  themselves,  or  who 
to  trust  What  they  know  leads  them  to  apprehend  a  greal 
deal  of  which  they  know  nothing,  and  much  more  than  is  Ae 
truth.  What  this  youth  knows  is  our  question.  We  must 
touch  his  wallet.    You  must  manage  that  to-night " 

"  Has  he  money,  think  you  t" 
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**'S9jf  that  is  no  ol^eet  now;  besides,  I  doubt  he  has  little. 
He  k  a  poor  young  lawyer  that  the  goremor  has  tempted  with 
promises  of  a  great  reward  fer  erery  beagle  that  he  can  collar. 
Oar  objeet  is  to  get  hold  of  his  papers,  and  see  what  names  he 
has  down.  We  know  that  certain  papers  of  Mat  Webber  flsll 
into  tiieir  hands  at  that  ngly  business  on  iAte  Black  Warrior ; 
and  the  conflassions  of  that  traitor,  Eberly,  if  he  made  any, 
migfat  give  them  dues  enough  to  onr  most  secret  operations. 
That  this  fellow,  Vernon,  is  employed  by  the  state,  I  have  no 
sort  of  donbt;  but  here's  no  telling  to  what  extent^  what  are 
the  powers  giren  him,  or  what  is  the  objeet  he  aims  at.  These 
we  most  learn.  His  papers  we  must  handle,  and  yon  must  con- 
trire  it  if  yon  can  to-night,  or  the  work  will  be  more  trouble- 
some to-morrow.    Have  you  found  out  what  course  he  takes  V* 

'*To  Beatie's  Bluff,  if  he  himself  is  to  be  believed ;  but  the 
other  lark  told  Betsy  a  different  story,  and  said  that  they  were 
both  for  the  lower  ford,  on  the  route  to  Benton.'' 

"^And  how's  Bess  nowt — has  she  got  over  her  humors  t 
Does  she  still  continue  to  suspect  you  t" 

''Worse  than  ever;  and  Mabry  is  also  very  troublesome." 

''But  have  you  not  given  him  your  daughter-^ will  not  that 
stop  his  mouth  r 

"  It  would,  I  make  no  doubt,  could  my  giving  be  his  having. 
But  the  old  woman's  stubborn  as  a  mule,  the  girl  herself  dislikes 
him,  and  this  evening  there  was  a  strange  blow-out,  that  has 
made  the  chap  fbrious  as  a  wild  beast— all  tongue  and  wrath 
and  no  reason." 

"  Ha !  what  was  the  matter  ?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  it  so  happened,  that  the  old  woman  know'd 
this  young  man.  Horsey,  when  he  was  only  a  little  bit  of  a  boy, 
somewhere  down  on  Pearl  river.  Well,  when  they  struck  up 
the  acquaintance  between  'em,  what  should  the  fellow  do,  but, 
•  to  make  it  fast,  he  ups  and  goes  for  kissing  Mary,  and  for  any- 
thing I  Know,  the  old  woman  too.  Just  at  the  time  when  he 
was  about  it,  and  pushing  Mary,  who  was  brightened  enough, 
I  warrant,  all  round  the  room,  we  came  in,  Mabry  and  myself; 
and  befbre  we  could  put  in  or  say  a  word,  Mabry  jumps  for- 
ward, and  dips  the  stranger  side  of  his  head  and  tumbles  him 
over  like  a  1<^.     There  was  a  great  to-do  after  that.    The  oW 
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woman  set  all  the  water  in  the  house  a-boiling,  and  it  got  qait« 
tod  hot  for  Ned.  He  started  off  and  I  followed  him,  and  while 
we  were  talking  together  under  the  trees,  who  should  <M>in3  up 
but  these  two  fellows.  Horsey  followed  to  get  satisfaction  far 
the  blow,  which,  it  was  surprising  to  me,  he  took  eo  lightly  at 
first.  He  thought  better  of  it  afterward,  however,  and  did  bat- 
ter ;  for,  I  tell  you,  he  handled  poor  Ned  in  two  minutes  in  a 
way  that's  a  caution.  He  downed  him,  a  fair  stupid  down— - 
Ned  rolled  i^out  like  a  drunken  bullock,  and  got  mighty  sick 
with  both  eyes  shut  up,  and  a  great  retching  at  his  btomack.  I 
had  tight  work  to  keep  him  steady  on  his  nag  and  get  him  safe- 
ly home.  Since  then,  when  he  recovered,  he's  been  in  a  mig^hty 
crooked  humor.  He  swears  that  I  don't  want  he  should  have 
the  girl — that  I'm  only  playing  'possum,  and  half  believes  that 
I  set  this  fellow,  Horsey,  on  to  beat  him,  though  nobody  could 
have  been  more  willing  for  the  fight,  at  first,  than  Mabry  him- 
self." 

"  Does  he  threaten  1" 

''A  little  squinting  that  way,  though  he  don't  speak  out 
plainly.  But  he'd  threaten  and  tell  too,  if  00  be  he  thought  I 
was  only  shamming  in  the  busmess  with  JVIary." 

<' You  rnust  run  it  thrbugh  then,  as  fast  as  possible.  He  will 
scarcely  speak  anything  to  your  discredit,  if  he  was  once  mar^ 
ried  to  yout  daughter." 

"  No  I  But  that's  the  worry.  The  old  woman's  hot  ag'in 
him.  She  thinks  Mary  meat  for  his  master ;  and  I  do  really 
believe  she  fsmcies  to  marry  her  to  a  colonel  or  some  great  law- 
yer, or  maybe  to  a  member  of  Congress.  She  always  rides  a 
high  horse  when  she  talks  about  Mary." 

«  But  the  gurl  herself?" 

"  Likes  him  no  better  than  Bess.  He  stands  but  little  ohanee 
with  either  of  them." 

**  But  if  Beas  approved,  would  not  that  help  his  chance  with 
Maryl" 

♦'Why,  yes;  but  that's  the  swamp — tnJrse  than  the  Big 
Black -^  which  I  can't  manage  to  caross  nohow." 

"Why  not  make  Mabry  a  colonell  The  thing  might  very 
easOy  be  done.  You  can  beat  up  and  bring  in  stray  Totea 
enough  to  turn  the  election,  if  the  fellow  could  do  anything  for 
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bimself.     We  most  man&ge  this  matter  hereafter.     For  this 
other  fellow,  now — " 
«  Vernon  r 

"Yes — oi  eonrse,  yon  know  which  bed  he  sleeps  in.  Did 
jon  give  an  eye  to  his  portmanteau  ?" 

"It's  in  the  room  with  him — I  put  it  myself  by  the  chim« 
ney.    Ton  don't  mean  to—" 

Yarbers  paused,  and  looked  vacantly  in  the  other's  face 
leaving  the  sentence,  nnfinished.  Saxon  smiled  .after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  and  replied^ 

"You  are  afraid  to  have  more  work  on  your  hands  than 
was  stipulated  for.  Be  under  no  concern.  We  shall  avoid 
blood-spiUing  and  violence,  as  a  general  good  policy,  which  is 
the  more  important  to  observe  now  when  we  are  under  partial 
suspicion  already.  All  that  we  ask  of  you  is  to  find  out  what 
he  carries.  You  must  get  his  papers ;  and  this  you  can  do,  I 
trust,  without  difficulty.  You  have  the  old  trap  in  the  floor  by 
which  to  enter,  and  this  key  will,  open  any  portmanteau-lock 
that  was  ever  sold  in  Mississippi.  As  for  his  life,  that  is  the 
least  consideration  so  long  as  we  know  his  game.  There  is 
more  chance  of  Mabry  growing  troublesome  than  he,  and  you 
may  yet  find  it  necessary  to  work  with  cold  steel  upon  him. 
HLkke  him  a  colonel,  and  if  that  doesn't  bring  Brown  Bess  to 
hcvoT  him,  we  must  bribe  him  to  good  breeding  in  another  way." 

"It'll  be  hard  work.  I  never  seed  a  fellow  that  set  such 
store  on  a  gal  in  all  my  life.  He  can't  bear  to  see  another 
man  look  upon  her,  and  he  talks  of  nothing  else." 

"  Unless  it  be  of  you ;  but  his  case  needs  no  immediate  atten- 
tion. This  of  Vernon  does.  Did  you  note  whether  his  saddle 
hadpocketsT 

**  It  has.  I  searched  them  already,  but  found  nothing  worth 
telling  of.  There  was  a  newspaper,  and  some  old  accounts,  I 
take  it — they  looked  like  bills  and  calculations." 

"You  cared  noi  what  they  looked  like,  Yarbers,  when  you 
found  that  &ey  did  not  look  like  money.  But  I  must  see  those 
papers.     Where  is  the  saddle  ?'* 

"  In  the  stable.  ShaU  I  lead  your  horse  round  the  old  field  t 
They  may  hear  his  footsteps  if  we  take  the  path." 

«  Ri^t — do  so.    1*11  await  you  at  the  stall." 
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Yarbers  had  put  a  tolerably  fair  estimate  upon  the  papers 
found  in  the  saddle-pouches.  An  examination  of  them  hj 
torchlight  restdted  in  no  discoverj  such  as  Saxon  sought  for, 
and  the  attempt  to  arrive  at  farther  knowledge  was  devolved 
for  the  present  upon  the  adroit  and  prying  industry  of  Tarbers 


CHAPTER  XII. 

TRAPS  ANDTOOQBBY—  THE  BUUNO  PASSION  STEONQ  IN  SLEEP 
— A  STAGE  SITUATION. 

"It  ia  in  mine  aathoritj  to  oomnaaDd 
The  keys  of  all  the  posterns :  please  your  highne« 
To  take  the  urgent  here :  oome,  sir,  away." 

Before  this  long  conference  was  ended,  sleep  had  overcome 
the  senses  of  Harry  Vernon.  The  imagination  which  had  so 
long  kept  him  wakeful  in  spite  of  the  day's  fatigue,  now  busied 
itself  only  in  his  dreams,  which  were  all  of  a  kind  natural  to 
the  young  beginner  on  the  weary  paths  of  life.  With  a  heart 
as  yet  unfettered,  and  a  fancy  free  as  that  of  the  bird  for  the 
first  time  winging  its  way  from  the  forests  to  the  ocean,  he  was 
conscious  only  of  that  void  and  vacant  region  in  his  bosom, 
which  is  intended  to  be  filled  by  love.  The  germ  was  there  of 
the  great  empire  over  which  the  imperial  master  was  yet  to 
rear  his  wand,  but  the  especial  divinity  had  not  bestowed  a 
glance  on  the  territory  she  was  destined  to  inhabit  Warm 
and  waiting  for  the  advent,  the  heart  of  Harry  Vernon  did  not 
yet  repine  in  inconclusive  fancies,  hoping  and  sighing,  and  sur- 
rendering itself  to  imbecility.  He  sofiered  himself  but  little 
time  to  brood  over  the  vague  desires  which  he  feh,  but  sum- 
moning to  hia  side  the  thoughts  which  attend  on  duty,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  with  ardor  to  the  actual  demands  of  existence, 
without  yielding  up  more  mind  than  was  necessary  to  such  as 
were  eventual  and  prospective.  It  was  only  while  he  slept 
that  his  fiiney  gave  itself  up  to  the  desires  of  his  heart;  and  all 
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the  straggles  before  bis  patbway  were  tbrust  from  sigbt,  and  all 
iu0  duties  and  dangers  forgotten*  to  give  place  to  as  lovely  a 
Tision  as  jontbfnl  bard  ever  conceived  and  young  imagination 
ev^  desired. 

A  maiden  conjured  up  in  realms  of  faery,  rose  before  bis 
dreaming  eye — ^just  sucb  a  form  as  met  and  realized  tbe  ideal 
▼hicb  bis  united  taste  and  reason  migbt  bave  been  disposed  to 
create  at  a  moment  of  particular  inspiration.  Sbe  was  tall  and 
graceful ;  ber  skin  pure  as  marble  and  smootb  as  ivory ;  ber 
eyes  black  and  streaming  with  a  melting  ligbt ;  ber  lips  soft  as 
the  leaf  and  ricber  tban  tbe  rose ;  ber  cheeks  pale  but  radiant, 
ahnost  transparent  with  a  ligbt  like  that  which  glistened  from 
her  eyes ;  and  ber  forehead  lofty,  spiritually  narrow,  and  shaded 
by  the  voluminous  masses  of  silk-like  hair,  darker  tban  that 
which  shines  on  tbe  shoulders  of  the  raven. 

She  stood  beside  him-— sucb  was  bis  dreaming  fancy— -in  a 
vision  of  bis  sleep.  He  had  sunk  for  shelter  beneath  the 
shadows  of  a  group  of  mighty  oaks  that  surmounted  tbe  brow 
of  a  bill,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  dense  and  untrodden  forest. 
His  borse  drank  tbe  while  and  cropped  tbe  herbage  upon  the 
banks  of  a  little  stream  that  wandered  down  the  hillside,  and 
lost  itself  in  tbe  deep  groves  of  a  thicket  which  hid  from  sight 
the  dark  and  gloomy  recesses  of  an  inland  swamp.  The  mid- 
day son  shone  above  him  in  melting  fervor,  but  tbe  dense  fo~ 
liage  sbielded  him  from  tbe  oppressive  beat,  and  but  a  few 
straying  straggling  gleams,  trembling  and  retreating  as  if  con- 
scious of  intrusion,  stole  in  at  intervals  between  the  branches, 
as  tbey  slowly  yielded  to  the  capricious  wind.  A  dark  shadow, 
as  if  from  an  overhanging  cloud,  suddenly  overspread  tbe  scene 
the  moment  ere  sbe  entered  upon  it,  but  at  her  approach  the 
doud  disappeared,  a  glory  like  that  of  tbe  moon  enveloped  him 
with  its  soft,  fleecy  edges,  and  bis  very  soul  seemed  to  melt 
witbin  bim  as  tbe  entrancing  vision  drew  nigh  to  his  side. 

Other  forms  followed  and  crowded  upon  tbe  scene — strange 
events  and  mingling  action  disturbed  its  quiet,  and  bis  eye  toiled 
in  the  survey  of  a  thousand  features,  each  changing  at  bis 
glance  and  distracting  bis  attention.  But  tbe  lovely  form 
wbich  bad  fixed  bis  eye  and  fastened  upon  bis  soul  at  first,  was 
idD  to  be  seen  amidst  the  crowd — now  here,  now  tbere,  nigh 
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and  then  remote,  but  still  present,  b  allowing  the  scene  to  soft- 
ness, mollifying  tbe  strife,  stilling  the  clamor,  and  subduing  tbe 
turbulence,  until — such  was  tbe  strange  fancy — tbe  sudden 
obtrusion  of  Horsey,  and  bis  fierce  declamation,  afirigbted  tbe 
delicate  and  etbereal  beauty  from  the  spot ;  and  he  started  from. 
bis  sleep  with  a  harsher  mood  in  his  bosom  toward  his  self-ap- 
pointed  companion  than  any  which  he  bad  ever  entertained 
before.  It  will  be  seen  bow  far  the  random  actor  was  answer-- 
able  for  tbe  dispersion  of  bis  happy  fancies. 

HorBey  Vas  tiot  without  his  visions  also ;  but  they  were  of  a 
very  different  character.  When  he  first  fell  asleep,  tis  nose 
performed  such  vigorous  airs  that  Vernon  was  apprehensive 
lest  they  might  greatly  interfere  with  his  own  desired  rest. 
But  the  mastery  of  this  solemn  member  was  disputed  at  frequent 
periods  by  bis  tongue ;  which,  as  if  never  needing  rest,  contin- 
ued at  intervals  to  pour  forth  choice  fragments  from  his  favorite 
Shakspere,  growling  at  one  moment  in  all  tbe  emphatic  terrors 
of  tbe  tragic  muse ;  at  another  softening  down  to  tbe  most  dulcet 
parts  of  love,  tbe  sweet  significant  nothings  with  wbicb  every 
hero  regales  bis  "  Amaryllis  in  tbe  shade." 

These  were  long  or  short  as  the  occasion  seemed  to  require 
them ;  and  the  prompt  and  well-versed  memory  of  the  actor  ap- 
peared never  to  want  tbe  auxiliary  help  of  a  quotation.  Some- 
times, the  sentences  would  be  broken,  sometimes  complete ;  at 
first,  they  were  usually  short,  consisting  of  two  or  three  con- 
secutive words  of  a  single  phrase ;  but  Vernon,  who  listened  to 
him  for  a  while  with  smiling  curiosity,  observed,  as  the  night 
advanced,  that  hie  rose  from  fragments  to  entire  passages,  and 
when  he  himself  was  sinking  into  that  sleep  which  yielded  him 
a  vision  so  entrancing,  be  was  conscious  that  the  actor  was  gli- 
ding itato  the  dialogue  in  wbicb  be  personated  tbe  love-sick 
Montague,  and  wooed  the  fair  Capulet  beneath  the  window 
Something  Vernon  caught  ere  be  himself  slept,  of— 

'* strides  tbe  lazj  pacing  clouds 

And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air," 

followed  by  an  intense  ebullition  of  the  nostrils  which  probably 
answered  kll  the  ptirposes  of  a  reply  from  Juliet ;  when  be  bitd- 
6elf,  surretidering  to  the  oppressive  sleep,  lost  all  farther  appre- 
hension of  the  dialogue. 
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Bat  it  was  continued,  neverthelessi  by  the  actor,  though  bo 
large  a  portion  of  his  audience  alept ;  and,  perhi^a,  the  inter- 
niptions  from  his  nose  allowed  for,  he  never  went  through  the 
part  with  more  honest  unction  in  his  life.  That  he  might  have 
done  better,  or  at  least  toiled  for  it,  is  unquestionable,  if  he 
could  only  have  been  told  that  at  this  moment  his  audience 
was  increased. 

So  it  was.  Saxon,  the  outlaw,  and  his  acyunct  Yarbera» 
stood  without  the  dwelling  and  beside  the  chipiney  of  the  shed- 
room  in  which  slept  the  travellers.  Their  ears  took  in  with 
readiness  the  earnest  and  pleading  devotions  of  the  fvnorous 
Borneo,  and  so  greatly  did  the  a&ir  tend  to  the  amusement  of 
the  former^  that  he  could  with  difficulty  restrain  himself  firom 
taking  the  opposite  part  of  the  dialogue,  and  thus  stimulatiug 
the  enthusiastic  actor  to  increased  efforts.  But  the  more  timid 
Yarbers  was  opposed  to  this,  and,  speaking  in  whispers,  scarcely 
audible  to  his  immediate  companioUf  dwelt  ea,mestly  on  the 
danger  of  discovery. 

"Pshaw,  John  Yarbers,  the  man  sleeps — soundly  too--*- no 
man  sleeps  more  soundly  than  him  who  dream,s  of  what  be 
loves." 

"But  the  other  fellow — Vernon  1" 

**Ay= — you  have  need  of  caul^on  there;  but  I  xe^n  he 
sleeps  U>9.  You  must  lift  the  trap  qiutiously  wd  listen,  l^efore 
you  do  anything." 

This  trap  was  simply  a  square  hole  in  the  floor,  made  by 
sawing  two  of  the  flooring-boards  across,  fastening  them  together 
by  a  cross-piece  below,  and  securing  them  with  commoA  hook^ 
to  the  joist  beneath.  While,  therefore,  their  ends  rested  upon 
the  joists,  they  resisted  any  pressure  from  abovoi  and  it  was 
easy  for  one  under  the  house,  by  undoing  ^e  hooks,  to  raise 
the  trap  and  make  his  way  into  it.  The  fabric  stood  upon 
raised  blocks,  firom  three  to  fpur  &^t  froi]qi  the  grQimd,  andt 
obeying  the  dir^ion  of  the  outlaw,  Yarbers  feU  ppon  his  knees, 
and  soon  disappeared  beneath  it. 

It  was  easy  to  undo  the  hooks  which  ^cured  the  doer,  but 
the  continued  declamation  of  Horsey,  in  spite  of  all  the  l^su• 
ranees  of  Saxon  that  he  slept,  disturbed  the  nerves  of  the 
intruder,  and  he  once  more  returned  to  the  entrance  to  aasHjr^ 
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his  companion  that  it  was  certainly  Vernon  who  snored  and 
Horsey  who  spoke ;  and  that  the  speaking  had  none  of  the  ob« 
structions  or  hesitation  of  a  sleeping  man,  and  came  most  cer- 
tainly from  the  throat  of  one  as  perfectly  conscious  as  he  ever 
was  in  daylight.  The  impatient  ontlaw  answered  him  with  an 
oath. 

"  Yarbers,  you  are  but  a  dry  bone  after  all.  Stand  aslde» 
and  let  me  do  it.'* 

"Stay,  sir — don't  you  hear  steps t  Don't  you  think  he's 
walking  t" 

"  Pshaw,  man !  It's  your  own  heart.  It  thumps  hard  enough 
to  scare  you,  I  doubt  not.    Where  does  the  portmanteau  stand  V* 

"  Bight  side  of  the  chimney  from  the  hall-door ;  and  the  sad- 
die-bags  on  the  left." 

"But  which  is  Vernon's  1" 

"  Fegs !  I  don't  know.  I  wam't  home  when  they  come,  and 
I  s'pose  they  took  'em  off  the  creatures  themselves  and  brought 
'em  in.     There's  no  telling  which  is  which." 

"That's  unfortunate.  We  must  then  examine  both,"  said 
Saxon,  as  he  crawled  under  the  house  and  made  his  way  to  the 
still  unopened  trap-door.  This  he  raised  with  sufficient  care, 
though  not  without  some  little  noise — the  hard,  heavy  pine,of 
which  the  boards  were  made,  requiring  that  degree  of  effort  in 
raising  them  which  had  been  otherwise  necessary  to  keep  them 
in  equilibrium  and  prevent  the  edges  from  grazing  against  the 
surrounding  floor,  to  which  they  were  made  to  correspond  with 
tolerable  nicety.  Once  lifted,  the  intruder,  still  grasping  the 
door  in  his  hand,  raised  himself  and  stood  up  within  the  open- 
ing, his  head  and  shoulders  being  now  within  the  apartment. 
The  door  he  lidd  down  gently  upon  the  floor  beside  the  trap,  so 
that  it  might  be  drawn  into  its  place  on  the  first  alarm. 

To  his  conftision,  however,  while  thus  engaged,  he  discovered 
that  the  conjecture  of  Yarbers  was  not  unfounded.  Horsey  was 
certainly  out  of  bed,  and  striding  the  floor  of  the  apartment 
His  ruling  passion  had  grown  utterly  ungovernable  in  his  sleep, 
and  the  somnambulist  was  now  fairly  in  the  highest  realm  of 
halludnation.  His  movements  were,  however,  slow  enough  at 
this  period;  and  Saxon  succeeded,  without  noise  or  interrup- 
tion, in  stretching  fbrth  his  hand  to  the  fireplace  and  securing 
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tlie  saddle-bags,  which  were  the  first  that  came  within  his 
reacL  These  he  handed  through  the  aperture  to  his  comrade 
below,  who  proceeded  to  examine  them  in  the  moonlight  with- 
out His  whispered  words,  as  he  looked  at  the  contents,  de- 
clared his  own  wonder,  while  thej  satisfied  Saxon  that  he  had 
fidlen  upon  the  wrong  chattels. 
"  Jackets  and  breeches  all  covered  with  gdd  and  spangles.*' 
*'  Staff  'em  back,"  said  Saxon,  stooping  down,  and  whisper* 
ing;  *' stuff  'em  back  and  hand  me  the  bags.  They  are  the 
actor's  baggage.     We  must  grope  for  the  other's." 

While  this  was  doing,  and  at  the  moment  when  Saxon  had 
received  them  in  his  hands,  and  was  about  raising  them  through 
the  hole  in  which  he  stood,  in  order  to  replace  them,  the  parox- 
ysm came  upon  Bomeo  stronger  and  less  controllable  than  ever. 
A  rush  of  inspiration  filled  his  veins,  and  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  the  outlaw,  he  heard  him  growling  and  advancing. 
The  play  had  made  rapid  progress  in  the  sleep  of  the  actor. 
He  had  reached  the  fifth  act — he  had  got  his  poison  from  the 
apothecary — he  had  resolved  upon  his  own  death,  and  was 
hurrying  on  to  give  County  Paris  his. 

"Give  me  that  mattock !"  he  cried  in  low,  hoarse  accents  to 
the  supposed  Balthazar  beside  him.  His  voice  then  subsided 
into  a  throng  of  pressing  whispers,  as  if  forced  to  speak,  yet  not 
desiring  to  be  heard.  This  brought  him  widiin  a  few  paces  of 
the  outlaw,  who  began  seriously  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of 
his  situation.  A  few  strides  more  would  bring  the  actor  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  into  the  pit.  To  withdraw  and  let  down  the 
door  at  that  moment,  might  be  to  arouse  the  sleeper,  and  defeat 
the  object  which  he  had  in  view ;  and  no  possible  effort  which 
he  could  make,  short  of  rushing  into  the  room  itself,  would  en- 
able him — this  he  discovered — to  reach  the  opposite  end  oi 
the  fireplace  where  the  valise  of  Vernon  had  been  placed. 

While  he  stood  in  a  state  of  incertitude,  which  prevented  him 
from  doing  anything,  the  passion  of  the  actor  had  taken  a  new 
direction  from  the  approach  of  Paris.  He  had  gone  through 
the  paroxysms  which  made  him  beat  down  the  gate  of  the 
monument ;  and  here  Saxon  observed,  with  some  surprise,  that 
he  now  spoke  the  part  of  Paris  as  well  as  his  own,  to  which, 
hitherto,  he  had  entirely  confined  inmself.     The  inference  of 
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the  outlaw  from  this  feet,  was,  that  the  pressure  of  sleep  was 
passing  off,  the  iufltience  of  imagination  lessened,  and  that  the 
actor's  ear  needed  the  ahsolute  reality  of  sound,  to  continue  any 
longer  in  his  self-deception. 

Thift  added  somewhat  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  mtruder, 
who  was  not  suffered  very  long  to  speculate  upon  the  matter. 
The  language  of  Paris  was  threatening — that  of  Eomeo  had 
assumed  a  tone  of  mildness,  which,  in  reality,  only  disguised 
the  lahoring  volcano  in  his  hosom  : — 

•♦  *  I  beseech  thee,  youth, 
Pull  not  another  biu  upon  my  head. 
By  urging  me  to  fury.*  * 

Still  he  approaches,  and  his  arm  rises  as  if  balancing  the  sword. 
"  Live,"  he  says,  in  most  soliciting  tones — 

**  *Livei  and  hereafter  say, 
A  madman's  merey  had*  thee  run  —  away.'  ** 

Here  he  availed  himself  of  one  of  his  own  readings  of  the 
thousand  unimportant  distinctions  in  such  matters,  of  which 
stage-struck  citizens  are  so  apt  to  make  a  fhss.  Pausing  at  the 
word  "  run,"  which  he  hAd  spoken  along  with  the  whole  pas- 
sage in  the  gentlest  accents,  he  now  made  a  tremendous  transi- 
tion, and  the  final  word,  "  away,"  was  thundered  forth  in  tones 
to  waken  up  the  dead.  This  was  a  "point"  upon  which,  in  his 
waking  moments,  he  was  very  apt  to  pride  himself.  The  an- 
swer of  Paris,  which  he  also  spoke,  fell  something  sh6rt  of  this, 
but  was  still  loud ;  and  he  had  scarcely  given  himself  time  to 
fini^  it,  hefbre,  reaching  the  acme  of  his  paroxysm  in  the  part 
of  Bomeo,  he  gave  the  torrent  fr6e  vent,  and  leaped  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Saxon,  while  he  cried  aloud  — 

"  •  Wilt  thou  provoke  mef  —  then  have  at  thee,  boyl"* 

The  situation  was  awkward  in  the  last  degree,  and  the  strag- 
gles of  Bomeo  were  such  as  to  convince  the  outlaw  that  he  was 
rapidly  coming  to  his  senses.  Exerting  his  whole  strength, 
therefore,  he  seized  the  half-prostrate  actor  by  his  shoulders, 
and  fiung  him  from  him  as  far  as  he  might  while  in  the  place 
in  which  he  stood,  not  giving  much  heed  whether  the  poor  fal- 
low was  brought  up  by  flint  or  feathers.     Then,  suddenly  sink 
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ing  down  with  equal  promptness  and  composure,  he  drew  the 
trap  into  its  place  with  a  degree  of  ease  which  added  but  little 
to  ^e  bustle  which  the  previous  incident  had  occasioned. 

The  direction  given  to  Horsey  bj  the  arms  of  Saxon,  carried 
him  upon  the  couch  of  Vernon,  whom  the  struggling  actor*  now 
merging  into  actual  bodily  consciousness,  grappled  with  as  he 
was  rising  up  in  alarm,  and  continued  to  contend  with  as  if 
County  Paris  still  remained  to  be  slain. 

Bat  he  met  with  no  better  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Vernon 
than  from  those  of  Saxon,  being  tumbled,  by  a  very  unscrupu- 
loas  movement,  backward  upon  the  floor,  where  he  lay,  for  a 
moment,  actually  at  a  loss  to  determine  where  he  was  and  what 
was  his  condition. 

Vernon  had  been  as  roughly  awakened  from  a  pleasant 
dream  as  the  actor,  and,  still  in  doubt  as  to  whence  the  annoy- 
ance arose,  he  was  soon  out  of  bed  and  standing  above  Borneo, 
the  moment  he  had  flung  him  from  him.  What  might  have 
heeu  his  farther  act  had  not  Horsey  sppkeu,  though  doubtftd  in 
character,  would  have  been  certaijily  decisive.  The  tong^ue  of 
the  latter,  never  for  any  length  of  time  idle,  happily  resumed 
its  offices  in  time  to  prevent  more  mischief. 

"Why,  Harry,  my  dear  boy,  is  that  you?  Why,  what  the 
devil's  th^  matter?" 

"  Matter,  Mr.  Horsey.  That's  the  very  question  to  be  asked 
of  you.  •  How  came  you  on  my  bed?" 

"Your  bed!  Was  that  your  bed,  Harry?  By  all  that's 
fiacred  in  stage-lights,  I  took  it  for  the  tomb  of  Juliet;  and 
Paris — you  were  Paris,  my  dear  fellow." 

"  Do  you  walk  in  your  sleep,  Mr.  Horsey  ?"  asked  Vernon* 
now  be^nning  to  conjecture  the  whole  affair. 

"Egad,  it  may  be.  I  don't  know,  but,  certainly,  I  have  had 
a  strangely  exciting  dream.  It  was  our  first  night  at  Benton, 
Harry.  I  was  Borneo,  and  that  dear  little  Mazy  made  hei-  de- 
but in  Juliet,  under  my  instructions.  If  I  ever  play  so  well  in 
reality,  as  I  fancied  I  played  this  night — as  I  must  have  played 
in  my  sleep  —  I  shall  ask  for  nothing  better.  But,"  rising  from 
the  floor  as  he  spoke,  "  my  shin  is  cursedly  bruised — the  skin's 
off;  I  can  hardly  get  up.  I  had  some  notiop  that  I  had  got 
into  a  hole,  but — " 
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The  voice  of  Mrs.  Yarbers  at  the  chamber-door,  demanding 
to  know  if  anybody  was  sick,  and  asking  the  cause  of  the  up- 
roar, silenced  the  actor.  After  satisfying  her,  he  was  very 
glad  to  slink  back  into  bed,  as  he  found  Vernon  unwilling  any 
longer  to  listen  to  his  description  of  the  scene,  and  the  detail  of 
points  newly-made,  which  had  broken  in  upon  fancies  of  his 
own  no  less  dear  and  exciting,  though,  possibly — it  was  his 
own  reflection — not  more  real  and  stable  than  those  of  his  com- 
panion. 

Saxon  was  no  less  annoyed,  and,  perhaps,  with  more  serious 
cause  for  annoyance,  than  those  within.  He  waited  long  with- 
out the  house,  and  near  his  place  of  secret  ingress,  in  the  hope 
of  hearing  those  sounds  from  the  sleepers  which  should  assure 
him  of  an  uninterrupted  entrance.     But  he  waited  in  yain. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  rough  handling  which  Horsey  had 
received  had  utterly  expelled  the  nightmare,  or  whether  he  had  , 
become  conscious  of  the  unreasonableness  of  making  any  more 
disturbance  in  the  house,  and  was  willing  to  compensate  for  his 
excesses  at  one  moment  by  an  unusual  degree  of  forbearance  at 
another,  he  certainly  did  not  snore  again  that  night.  Vernon's 
was  a  well-bred  nose,  that  seldom  violated  the  rules  of  decorum ; 
and  hopeless  of  the  plan,  the  progress  of  which  had  been  so  for- 
cibly interrupted  in  the  first  instance,  the  outlaw  concluded  to 
defer  to  another  opportunity  his  intended  purpose. 

"  We  must  do  it  on  the  roadside ;  and  it  may  be  necessary 
that  we  should  even  lay  hands  on  him.  These  papers  being  of 
value  he  would  most  probably  conceal  them  about  his  person. 
It  is  barely  possible  that  they  should  be  in  the  valise,  and  we 
should  take  no  such  risks  as  ihis  on  the  strength  of  a  bare  pos- 
sibility. We  must  keep  your  house  in  the  reputation  of  being 
an  honest  one,  Yarbers,  as  well  to  serve  our  purposes  as  to 
please  your  wife.  Let  her  not  know  that  I  have  been  here 
to-night.  I  will  go  farther  up,  and  be  ready  for  our  man  at  the 
fork."  ^ 

"  She'll  guess  fkst  enough  though  I  don't  tell  her.  She's 
mighty  'cute,  and  knows  the  bay  of  the  beagle  is  not  for  noth- 
ing in  these  parts." 

"  So  long  as  she  can't  see  the  beagle,  and  don't  know  whose 
•name's  on  the  collar,  she  knows  nothing.     But  help  me  to  my 
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kone,  while  I  ride.  Jones  will  be  here  hj  daylight,  I  sappose. 
Ton  can  send  him  after  me  when  he  comes." 

"AndMahryr 

**  If  he  blab,  be  moat  be  silenced.  If  the  month  won't  be 
sogtred,  it  mnst  be  stopped.  Yon  will  see  him  to-morrow  when 
he  is  a  litde  cooled  off  from  the  dmbbing  of  this  actor,  and  per- 
suade him  that  yon  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  business.  This 
he  will  be  the  more  apt  to  beliere  when  he  finds  his  enemy 
gone ;  and,  perhaps,  it  might  be  just  as  well  that  you  should 
see  him  at  an  early  hour  on  the  subject.  Should  nothing  an- 
swer— should  he  grow  troublesome — I  will  send  a  decoy- 
beagle,  who  will  get  him  into  Cane  Oastle,  where  he'll  leave 
all  hb  secrets  before  he  comes  forth." 

"There  was  one  here  for  you  to-day  from  Cane  Castle — 
StiHyards." 

"  The  hunchback !  well,  what  said  he  T* 

**  He  came  from  Monna." 

"  Ah !  ^e's  impatient ;  but  she  must  wait.  She  would  fetter 
me,  Yarbers,  as  Brown  Bess  fetters  you,  but  that  my  blood  is 
quite  as  quick  and  impatient  as  her  own.  Yet,  she's  a  woman 
more  to  be  feared  than  Bess  She  can't  scold  so  well — nay,  she 
seldom  scolds;  but  she  thinks  and  broods  over  her  thoughts, 
which  are  sometimes  fearful  enough,  and  one  day  she  may  seek 
to  act  them.  She's  secret,  Yarbers ;  and  there  she  is  unlike 
Bess,  who  would  blab  ererything  she  knew  to  your  hurt,  if  you 
once  put  her  into  a  passion.  Monna,  if  sometimes  fearful  as 
the  grave,  is  at  all  times  as  secret.  It  would  be  twenty  times 
oar  good,  Yarbers,  were  your  wife  half  as  secret.  But  you 
took  her  fbr  better  or  worse,  and  so  must  we.  If  you  are  sat- 
isfied with  your  bar^n,"  fl(peaking  with  a  malicious  smile, 
"your  friends  have  no  reason  to  complaip." 
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OHAPTEE  XIII. 

THE  BK:CT8  in  '<B01fB0" — BUBlflNO  ONB%  FINGBBS^  BPLBNDfB 
ANTICITATlomS. 

**Tlie  confidence  of  jouih  our  onlj  mrt^ 
And  Hope  gaj  pilot  of  the  bold  deeij^ 

We  saw  the  IWing  landscnpes 

Beach  after  reach  salute  ire  and  depart" 

WoiDeWOBIB. 

The  trayellers  prepared  to  set  forth  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
ensuing  morning.  The  adventiires  of  the  night  had  tended 
somewhat  to  sour  the  usually  sw^et  temper  of  the  actor.  His 
legs,  which  he  displayed  to  the  wonder  and  conuniseration  of 
his  companion,  were  skinned  from  knee  to  ankle,  in  a  way  per- 
fectly mystei-ious  to  tlie  sufferer,  who  could  not  conceive  how 
such  an  affliction  could  have  arisen  simply  from  his  playing 
Borneo  to  empty  hoxes. 

'*  And  yet  it  seemed  to  me,  among  other  things,  that  it  wasn't 
Bomeo,  neither,  but  Hamlet.  I  was  in  the  grave,  grappling-— 
111  he  sworn  upon  it— with  Laertes,  with  whom  I  'l<mght  a 
long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock.'  It  must  have  been  in  the 
grave  that  I  got  these  bruises." 

That  imperfect  state  of  mind  which,  in  dreams,  so  happily 
unites  the  fanciful  with  the  actual,  had,  in  fact,  produced  a  rapid 
transition  in  his  thoughts  from  the  one  play  to  the  other,  while 
his  involuntary  struggle  in  the  hole  with  the  outlaw  suggested 
a  similitude  of  circumstances  so  favorable  for  a  change  of  scene ; 
and  the  dawning  of  his  right  reason,  which  the  struggle  neces- 
sarily occasioned,  forced  upon  him  the  partial  conviction  that 
some  other  man,  of  considerable  brawn  and  muscle,  had,  like 
himself,  been  dreaming  a  part  also,  which  had  given  the  per- 
formance a  termination  so  perfectly  ti-agical.  His  inspection 
of  his  saddle-bags  contributed  in  some  little  degree  to  his  con- 
fusion.    The  contents  were  in  strange  disorder. 
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**  Oonld  I  have  been  so  d— d  stapid  as  to  have  dressed  my- 
self IB  costume  I  I  dob't  recollect  potting  it  back,  and  if  I  did, 
I  mnit  bave  sbown  a  singular  indifference  to  Romeo's  wardrobe 
to  hare  fot  it  np  witbovt  folding.  Look  bere,  Harry  Vernon, 
what  a  bmieb  I Ve  made  of  it  in  my  sleep ;  a  bag  from  a  beg- 
gar's presB*— *azid  the  gannent  perfectly  new— «a  splendid  gar- 
ment, for  wbicb  tbat  skimk  of  a  tailor  amerced  me  in  a  greater 
number  of  dad's  dollars  tban  I  sbonld  be  altogether  willing  to 
coimt  np  in  his  hearing.  Ton  shall  see  tte  pnt  it  on.  Ton 
shall — yon  shall  form  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  chap  that  Caldwell 
quarrelled  with ;  yon  shall  see  the  6gnre,  at  least,  of  a  Borneo 
not  to  be  met  with  every  day." 

This  scene  was  going  on  in  the  chamber  prior  to  their  ap- 
pearanee  before  the  family  in  the  hall.  They  had  been  already 
snmiaoBed  to  an  early  breakfast,  which  Vernon,  before  retiring 
for  the  nighty  had  especially  solicited.  He  now  ventored  to 
r^nind  the  aetor  that  the  family  and  breakfast  waited  npon 
them. 

'*  Only  a  moment !"  exclaimed  the  actor  hurriedly,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  envelope  himself  in  the  glittering  garment  of  the 
amorous  Montague — "  only  for  a  moment !  It's  worth  a  glance 
firom  a  veteran  stagur.    Ha  f  what's  this  ? — a  hole !  a  rent !" 

The  exclamation  of  the  actor,  distinguished  by  tones  expres- 
sive not  merely  of  stirprise»  but  consternation  and  horror,  drew 
the  attention  of  Vernon  to  the  dress,  in  which  an  envious  nail 
—  probably  while  old  Tarbers  was  inspecting  the  glittering 
aack  beneath  the  house — had  torn  a  finger's  breadth* 

**  What  the  d — ^1  shall  I  do  f — what  a  misfortune !"  exclaimed 
the  actor,  with  a  degree  of  concern  infinitely  greater  than  any 
that  his  bruised  shins  had  occasioned. 

"  It's  but  a  small  hole ;  it's  easily  mended,"  said  Vernon. 

^  Small  r'  exclaimed  the  actor,  with  some  indignation.  *'  Ay, 
ay,  not  so  deep  as  a  welU  nor  so  wide  as  a  church  door,  but  'tis 
enough  to  call  for  the  instant  succor  of  a  darning  needle.  Juliet, 
that  is  to  say,  my  little  Mary,  here,  shall  take  it  up  off  hand. 
She's  a  nice,  handy  body,  that ;  would  make,  Mrith  training,  an 
admirable  Juliet —  gad,  'twould  be  a  charity  to  give  her  lessons, 
and  I'll  think  of  it.  But  to  the  Romeo — she  shall  take  up  the 
rent  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye." 
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**  Surely,  Mr  Horsey,  yon  wOl  not  delay  us  (or  so  small  a 
matter." 

''Small  a  matter,  indeed!  By  St  David's  best  bneklet, 
Hhttj,  you  have  a  strangely  irreverent  way  abovt  yon !  Such 
a  rent  in  Borneo's  body  is  no  small  mattar.  Let  the  andience 
see  a  hole  in  a  hero's  breeches,  and  d-— me  if  it  don't  tnm  all 
his  tragedy  into  £urce.  I  oiiee  saw  a  chap  named  Barnes  play- 
ing Lear,  with  his  shirt — an  ngly  comer  of  it,  I  mean — de- 
pending, for  all  the  world  like  a  streamer,  fblly  a  qnarter  of  a 
yard  from  his  inexpressibles.  The  audience  roared  with  ad- 
miration, which  Barnes  took  for  applame.  Never  did  a  fellow 
play  so  fnrionsly  fine — with  so  mnch  earnestness  and  enthu- 
siasm. Bnt  the  more  fire  he  pat  into  his  acting,  the  more  it 
filled  them  with  laughter ;  all  of  which  he  mistook,  like  an  ass 
as  he  was,  for  pleasure  at  his  performance.  On  a  sndden,  how- 
ever, he  happened  to  fling  his  left  hand  behind  him  in  ord«r  to 
adjust  his  sword,  and  he  grasped  along  with  it  the  obtmsive 
garment.  You  never  saw  a  fellow's  comb  cat  so  short  off.  He 
lost  his  voice  in  an  instant — his  head  dropped,  and  when  he 
came  round  to  the  wing,  the  sweat  stood  upon  his  brow  like 
treacle.  No,  no !  I  am  clear  that  no  man  should  make  his  bow 
to  the  public  with  a  hole  in  his  breeches." 

Vernon  expostulated  against  the  delay,  but  in  vain.  A  new 
measure  suggested  itself  to  his  companion. 

'*  While  her  hand's  in  at  one  thing,  she  can  do  the  other,  or 
I'll  do  it  myself.  I'll  get  Mary  to  beat  me  an  iron,  and  I'll 
smooth  it  before  I  start  It's  ruined  for  ever  if  I  put  it  back 
in  this  condition." 

Vernon  saw  that  expostulation  and  entreaty  were  alike  vain. 
Horsey  made  a  point  of  healing  Bomeo's  hurts — the  ruling 
passion  rendering  him  equally  obstinate  to  ai^ument  and  en- 
treaty ;  and  with  a  complacency  as  enviable  in  the  eye  of  a 
traveller  as  it  is  desirable  in  that  of  an  actor,  he  sallied  from 
his  chamber  with  the  fractured  garment  in  his  hand,  and  pro- 
ceeded instantly  and  without  circumlocution,  to  declare  his 
requisitions  to  mother  and  daughter. 

**  Get  your  needle,  my  little  Juliet,  and  show  me  what  sort 
of  a  workman  you  are ;  but  first  put  me  an  iron  to  waim ;  I 
must  take  out  these  wrinkles." 
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The  girl  willingly  assumed  the  performance  of  task  set  her, 
Afid  Horsej  sat  down  the  while  to  breakfast,  but  his  eyes  were 
upon  ber  as  she  sewed,  and  more  than  once  he  started  up  to 
look  at  ber  progress. 

"  Well  enough  done,  Mary.  Ton  are  the  girl  after  my  own 
heart.  Egad,  if  my  wardrobe  sufRbrs  much  more  injury  in  this 
£uhion,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  without  you.  I  shall  have  to 
come  and  steal  you  from  mamma.  A  stitch  or  two  more  just 
there,  Mary,  if  yon  please ;  and  now  that  I  look  at  it,  just  be- 
nea&  the  arm  I  see  that  a  thread  has  dropped.  The  garment 
is  rather  tight  over  the  shoulders,  and  it  is  only  a  timely  pre- 
eantion  that  would  guard  against  the  strain  of  any  great  action 
in  that  quarter.  A  man's  blood  gets  up  wondrously,  Harry, 
when  he's  in  the  fury  of  a  fifth  act — when  he's  warmed  by  op- 
position, and,  more  than  all,  by  his  own  rising  consciousness  of 
what  is  called  for  by  the  character.  At  such  a  time  his  action 
inereases  accordingly,  and  it  would  be  the  most  awkward  thing 
in  the  world,  i£  extending  his  arm  to  convey  the  idea  of  com- 
mand, to  order  Buckingham's  head  off,  or  any  matter  of  equal 
tragic  signification,  he  should  discorer  to  the  inquisitive  audience 
a  rent  under  the  arm,  and  a  glimmer  of  a  white  cotton  shirt  be- 
neath his  buckram.  It's  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  upset 
the  gravity  of  an  audience  in  the  deepest  scenes.  One  fool  makes 
many,  and  the  first  booby  that  laughs  out,  without  any  fear  of 
shame,  finds  a  hundred  followers.  1  Ve  seen  it  a  thousand  times, 
and  know  there  is  nothing  so  tragic  as  will  frighten  farce.  Farce 
follows  tragedy  as  natuiHlly  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.  She  stands 
beside  her,  ready  to  grin  at  the  first  opening ;  and  let  dignity 
forget  herself  for  an  instant,  she  claps  her  hands,  and  darts  in, 
without  any  regard  to  decency,  before  all  the  spectators." 

Thus  rambling  on,  the  actor  ate  his  breakfast,  and  watched 
the  progress  of  Mary  with  her  needle.  Tlie  bright  eyes  of  the 
girl  laughed  the  while,  and  her  cheeks  blushed,  when  he  hung 
over  her ;  his  glances  being  equally  shared  between  the  semp- 
tress  and  the  garment.  The  breakfast  over,  Vernon,  with  some 
consternation,  beheld  him  proceeding  to  assist  the  mother  and 
daughter  in  removing  the  plates  and  dishes,  in  order  to  convert 
the  tatle  into  a  tailor's  board,  on  which  he  could  perform  the 
last  nee  led  office  of  smoothing  out  the  rumpled  Borneo.    Old 
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Yarbers  looked  on  with  a  scarcelT-snppreBsed  smik*  which  waa 
not  lessened  as  the  actor  confessed  to  having  disordered  bis 
wardrobe  in  bis  n^^^errant  habits.  He  conld  have  told  a 
truer  story,  and  have  accounted  more  truly,  if  not  more  ration- 
ally, for  the  condition  of  the  saddle-bags.  But  he  was  prudent 
enough  to  conceal  his  knowledge,  and  suppress,  though  with 
difficulty,  his  laughter. 

The  actor  had  made  a  clean  breast,  and  declared  the  true 
cause  of  the  uproar  of  last  night  to  the  family.  There  was 
nothing  retentive  in  his  nature,  unleto  it  might  be  in  the  <me 
purpose  of  his  mood;  and,  prattling  ever,  like  the  downward 
running  fountain,  his  streams,  the  deeps  and  shallows  al&e, 
were  equally  open  to  the  sunlight 

Harry  Vernon,  meanwhile,  became  impatient  to  the  last  de- 
gree. Not  that  he  had  any  reason  to  wait  for  Horsey,  beyond 
that  of  mere  civility.  He  well  knew  that,  before  the  day  was 
out,  they  would  reach  the  spot  where  diverging  roada  shoidd 
prove  convincingly  to  the  actor  that  his  course  was  other  than 
that  which  he  had  so  precipitately  and  erroneously  assumed  to 
be  the  same  with  his  own.  To  hurry  off  before  his  companion 
was  ready,  in  order  that  he  might  anticipate  thb  truth,  wonld 
at  least  seem  rude,  if  it  were  not  so  in  reality ;  and  then  tlie 
utter  simplicity  and  good  nature  of  the  actor  pleaded  in  his  be- 
half, and  made  Vernon,  who  was  generously  and  nobly  consti- 
tuted, reluctant  to  do  anything  which  might  inflict  unneeessary 
pain,  even  though  he  well  knew  that  a  nature  so  mercurial  as 
that  of  Horsey  would  not  feel  it  long.  Resolved,  therefore,  to 
await  the  actor's  pleasure,  he  sat  resigned  to  his  fate,  and  be- 
held him  removing  the  hominy,  the  remnants  of  the  bacon  and 
®SS8 — *^®  mother,  father,  and  daughter,  equally,  and  in  vain, 
striving  to  prevent  him  from  performing  duties  so  seemingly  in- 
consistent with  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman  and  the  position  of  a 
guest.  But  his  activity  set  their  ejcertions  at  defiance.  Plate 
followed  plate,  and  dish  dish,  and  cup  cup,  without  stop  or  stay, 
until,  striving  to  sweep  up  in  one  common  effort  the  remaining 
odds  and  ends,  he  grappled  them  quite  too  unceremoniously  to- 
gether, and,  to  his  own  horror,  and  the  great  reddening  of  the 
hostess's  cheeks,  they  came  in  undistinguishable  rum  to  the 
ground. 
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"Bless  my  soul,  Mrs.  Yarbeis,  bnt  what  have  I  donel  I 
hare  broken  all  your  cups  and  sancers." 

"No!  never  ndnd,  Mr.  Horsey,"  stammered  the  old  lady, 
half-angry  with  her  old  favorite,  yet  doing  her  utmost  to  con- 
eeal  her  annoyance. 

"Ifs  very  nnfbrtnnate.  I  certainly  had  'em  fast,  my  dear 
madam.  I  conld  carry  twice  as  many.  Ml  show  you  now,  ITl 
brmg  back,  in  two  turns,  all  that  I  have  carried  to  the  shelf;" 
and  he  actually  proceeded  to  restore  the  plates  and  dishes  to 
the  table — "  and  if  I  break  so  much  as  a  teacup,  PU  give  my 
bead  fbr  a  football.     It  was  certainly  the  strangest  misfortune." 

Yemen  interposed — 

"Certainly  it  was,  Mr.  Horsey — a  sort  of  fatality  which  can 
no  more  be  accounted  fbr  than  helped.  All  that  you  can  do  is 
to  send  Mrs.  Yarbers  a  fine  set  from  Vicksburg  or  Natchez,  and 
take  care  to  meddle  with  no  more  cups  and  saucers.  The  table 
18  ready  for  you  now — why  not  smooth  the  garment?" 

•*  True,  true,  my  cousin  of  Vernon,  that  is  a  good  thought ; 
and  Bees — hold  me  your  debtor  for  a  set  of  china,  the  best 
that  money  can  get  in  Natchez.  Nay,  nay,  I  will  have  no  re- 
foaal— it  must  be  so.  You  shall  have  the  cups  and  saucers ;  I 
swear  it  by  my  Bomeo,  which  stands  waiting  for  smoothing. 
Let  me  have  the  ir6n,  Mary  nay,  don't  bum  your  pretty  fingers 
with  it — let  me  have  it." 

••It's  hot,  Mr.  Horsey.  Better  take  it  up  with  the  towel, 
sir,"  said  the  girl.  But  the  rapid  actor  had  already  grasped 
the  iron  at  the  fire,  with  a  rapidity  only  exceeded  by  the  haste 
with  which  he  dropped  it  again ;  and  he  now  stood  blowing 
bis  fingers,  his  face  red  as  a  lobster's  with  the  sudden  pain,  and 
his  mouth  puffing  and  speaking  alternately. 

"Hot  as — phew!  phew! — the  skints  off  fingers  as  well  as 
1^.  Phew !  Harry,  my  dear  fellow,  what  an  accident !  Ay, 
do,  Mary,  that's  a  dear  girl — do  you  iron  it  for  me.  Let  your 
iron  Ke  smoothly,  Mary,  my  dear,  and  take  care  that  it  doesn't 
scorch  Romeo  as  it  has  scorched  me.  That  blue  is  very  perish- 
able—phew!—  the  misfortune  of  all  things  that  are  very  teau- 
tiftiL  There,  there — I  think  that  will  do*  It  must  do.  I  won't 
worry  you  to  Work  for  me  any  longeir,  my  sweet  Juliei  Mrs.  Yar- 
bers*, why  didn't  yon  call  your  daughter  Juliet,  instead  of  Mary  ?" 
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"  As  well  might  Mrs.  Yaibers  ask  why  you  were  not  called 
Borneo,  instead  of  Tom>  Mr.  Horsey.  The  one  question  might 
be  answered  just  as  readily  as  the  other.  But  time  presses  on 
me,  if  not  on  you ;  and  if  you  are  disposed  to  stop  until  yea 
have  revised  all  the  Christian  names  in  the  county,  there  is 
certainly  no  good  reason  why  I  should  linger  to  assist  you.*' 

*'  Bight,  Harry ;  there's  right  and  reason  in  what  you  say. 
Mrs.  Yarbers,  the  best  friends  must  part — you  shall  hear  of  me 
soon,  and  see  me  again  when  I  have  got  through  my  busineas 
above.  Mary,  my  dear,  you  shall  be  my  Juliet — nay,  don't 
look  down ;  I  tell  you  it  shall  be  so.  There  shall  go  an  oath  to 
it  that  shall  bind  one  of  us,  at  least ;  and  unless  Mr.  Mabry  steps 
between  us  both — ha !  so  you  turn  away — you  do  not  like  that 
—  well,  I  like  you  the  better  that  you  do  not ;  and  so  good-by. 
'  It  is  a  grief  to  part'  so  bri^  with  thee.  Gome,  Harry  YemiMi, 
I  am  ready  now." 

The  actor  had  prolonged  the  parting  words  and  memento  to 
the  last  possible  limits,  and  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  VerBon* 
he  saw,  or  fancied  he  sawt  an  expression  of  seriousness  and  in- 
terest, rather  beyond  that  of  his  ordinary  manner,  conspicoous 
in  what  he  said  and  looked  to  tlie  lovely  forest  damsel.  Nor» 
on  the  other  hand,  did  it  seem  to  Vernon  that  the  girl  waa  en- 
tirely without  some  consciousness  of  the  interest  which  she  oc- 
casioned, and  that  which  she  felt,  for  her  little  rosy  lips  qnrv- 
ered  as  she  spoke  to  them  at  parting,  and  the  "good-by" 
trembled  in  imperfect  expression  upon  her  scarcely-opened 
mouth.  Mrs.  Yavbers  was  pleased  to  assure  both  the  trayellera 
that  nothing  would  gladden  her  more  than  to  see  them  often ;  a 
compliment  which  she  then  repeated  to  Horsey  in  particular ; 
and  one,  in  approbation  of  which,  her  lord  and  master  growled 
out  certain  confirmatory,  but  scarcely  intelligible  sentences. 

For  a  brief  space  after  their  departure  from  the  hovel,  the 
q)irits  of  Horsey  seemed  considerably  depressed.  He  said  bmt 
little,  and  that  little  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  speaks  rather  to 
avoid  the  unputation  of  sullenness,  than  with  any  desire  to 
please.  When  he  did  speak  more  freely,  and  with  the  gradnal 
astumption  of  his  former  mood,  his  expressions  revealed  the 
true  source  of  his  solemnity. 

"There  is  something  monstrous  uncomfortable  at  parting. 
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iliny,  even  wHh  acquaintanceB  of  yesterday.  I  don't  get 
ovar  it  for  an  honr  or  two.  It  seeniB  to  me  like  rooting  me  up, 
and  tearing  off  some  of  my  leaves  and  branches,  when  I  am 
compelled  to  grapple  hands  only  to  cast  them  loose  again.  It's 
true  it  don't  make  me  sick — for  that  matter,  I  shouldn't  go  to 
bed,  I  believe,  or  lose  stomach  for  a  dinner,  if  I  was  to  be  sep- 
arated for  ever  from  .the  best  friends  in  the  world.  I  should 
only,  if  that  were  the  case,  take  a  pine  torch  in  my  fingers,  and 
go  about  looking  after  others ;  and  a  newer  set  might  soon  con- 
sole me  for  the  lost.  But  it  seems  to  weigh  me  down ;  my  limbs 
grow  weakish,  and  I  lose  all  desire  to  make  any  exertions  and 
scareely  care  to  say  or  hear  anything,  though  the  best  passage 
offered  itself  for  quotation  jump  to  the  moment,  from  Billy 
Shakspere,  that  high  treasurer  of  all  manner  of  spoken 
jewels.  Now  I  feel  just  so  in  leaving  these  good  people.  It's 
true  Brown  Bess  is  an  old  crony.  I  know  nothing  about  her 
hatband,  who  seems  but  a  curmudgeon;  but  that  dear  little 
creature — that  Mary — don't  you  think  her  devilish  handsome, 
Harry  ?  What  a  forehead  she  has !  what  lips,  eyes,  hair  I  A 
▼ery  collection  of  beauties !  Gelia,  Bosalind,  and  Helen,  melt- 
ed into  one ;  and  yet,  Harry,  she  did  not  speak  twenty  words 
to  me  the  whole  time  she  was  present." 

"How  could  she — who  can,  Mr.  Horsey?"  replied  Vernon, 
laughing,  •*  you  out-talked  the  whole  family." 

**  The  lawyer,  also.  By  my  faith,  Harry,  but  that  I  heard 
Jon  made  a  long  and  good  speech  at  Raymond,  I  should  be  in- 
clmed  to  say  you  had  taken  up  the  wrong  profession.  Now  I 
should  have  been  the  lawyer." 

"  You  mistake.  You  would  soon  ruin  yourself  as  a  lawyer. 
You  would  soon  talk  yourself  away.  A  lawyer's  words  are  the 
materials  he  works  with — yon  would  soon  dull  them,  or  wear 
them  out.  Your  talking  lawyer  is  a  profligate  who  cheapens 
his  own  wares  by  making  them  common.  To  talk  in  the  right 
place  is  his  art,  no  less  than  to  talk  to  the  purpose.  The  where, 
and  the  when,  and  the  how  much,  are  the  three  grand  requisites 
of  public  speaking." 

"Egad,  if  that  be  the  case,  Harry,  I  should  be  soon  swal- 
lowed up ;  for,  as  to  stopping  to  think  when  I  should  speak  and 
what  I  should  say,  that  would  seem  to  be  the  most  idle,  as  it  would 
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certainljbey  in  my  case,  the  most  impracticable  thing  in  the  world. 
For  that  matter,  I  don't  know  half  the  time  that  I'm  talking, 
even  when  my  tongue  is  most  busy  '  beating  all  the  chimes  of 
Westminster.*  I  catch  myself,  every  now  and  then,  speechifying 
of  my  own  head,  or  giving  a  reading  from  Shakspere  to  pine  trees 
and  gray  mosses,  wasting  myself,  as  the  rose  does  its  sweetness, 
upon  the  desert  air,  when  I  can  get  no  better  audience.  Such, 
I  trust,  will  not  be  our  fate  at  Benton,  however,  if  Tilton  has 
any  skill  in  management,  and  the  Yazooians  any  taste.  By  the 
splinters,  you  shall  see  how  I  shall  drive ;  nay,  there's  no  good 
reason  why  I  should  not  give  you  a  sample  now.  Here's  a 
quiet  spot — looks  for  all  the  world  as  if  it  was  meant  for  sucb 
a  purpose.  There  is  a  space  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  which 
would  accommodate  a  thousand  people,  and  tbe  pines  rise,  and 
the  oaks  spread  above  and  around  it,  and  the  vines  link  them 
together  and  fill  up  the  space  between ;  so  that  the  amphitheatre 
of  the  Eomans  was  never  so  compact,  and  not  half  so  well  cov- 
ered. And,,  in  the  woods,  with  green  leaves  around  me,  my 
voice  seems  to  have  a  volume  and  a  clearness  that  I  can  not  al- 
ways command  in  a  building.  Bide  up  with  me  for  a  minute 
and  you  shall  see  as  good  an  imitation  of  Forrest — did  you 
ever  meet  with  Forrest,  HaiTy  ?  A  splendid,  half-savage-look- 
ing fellow — a  sort  of  Mark  Antony  before  dinner — who,  by  the 
way,  would  make  a  figure  in  Dryden's  Antony,  perhaps  supe- 
rior to  any  who  has  yet  tried  it.  But  I  will  show  you  Forrest 
in  Damon — you  shall  have  the  strangling  scene — I'll  choke  a 
pine  sapling  for  Lucullus — I'll — " 

He  commenced  riding  up  the  hill  as  he  spoke,  but  Vernon 
stopped  him. 

"  I  ride  on,  Mr.  Horsey.  I  would  not  now  stop  to  see  For- 
rest himself." 

"The  d— -1  you  wouldn't." 

*•  No,  on  my  soul  I  wouldn't" 

The  actor  stared. 

"  Harry  Vernon,  you  are  a  bundle  of  mysteries.  How  can 
it  be  that  you  love  the  stage? — nay,  how  can  you  yourself 
play  with  any  hope  of  success  unless  you  are  willing  to  behold 
the  best  models?" 

"  Your  remark  reminds  mc  of  the  error  undor  which  you  liavi* 
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labored  so  long  and  under  which  you  still  labor  ;*'  was  the  reply 
of  Yetnon  expressed  in  looks  e^nally  grave  with  his  language. 
"I  will  not  ask,  Mr.  Horsey,  by  what  means,  or  by  whom,  you 
Wame  possessed  of  the  idea  that  I  entertained  a  passion  for 
tBe  stage  and  had  resolved  to  go  upon  it.  It  is  enoi^h  that 
sack  is  your  delusion,  entertained  in  spite  of  my  earnest  and 
repeated  assurances  that  such  was  not  my  intention — that  I 
bad  no  such  passion,  and  that  I  was  already  earnestly  and  irre- 
Tocahly  bound  to  the  pursuit  of  another  profession — one  of  the 
most  jealous  as  the  most  absorbing — which  will  suffer  neither 
nval  nor  interruption.  With  a  most  unbecoming  resoluteness 
yoa  refused  credence  to  my  own  assurances  to  this  effect,  and 
hare  appointed  yourself  my  travelling  companion,  without 
knowing  how  far  I  desired  company,  or  whether  your  presence 
might  not  somewhat  interfere  with  the  object  of  my  pursuit. 
It  has  not  been  through  your  forbearance,  Mr.  Horsey,  that  it 
\aa  not  done  so,  and  I  trust  you  will  believe  me  when  I  tell 
jon  that  it  has  been  with  me  a  serious  fear  that  such  might  be 
its  effect.  Finding  you  possessed  with  this  strange  notion,  and 
having  exhausted  all  my  forms  of  speech  in  seeking  to  convince 
JOQ  that  I  was  no  actor,  and  did  not  intend  to  become  one,  I 
forebore  —  in  consideration  of  your  parents,  who  have  treated 
me  80  kindly,  and  with  some  reference  to  yourself,  for  I  am  not 
blind  to  your  good  qualities  and  natural  parts — farther  expos- 
tulation and  complaint,  and  was  contented  that  you  should  re- 
main in  your  error  for  a  while,  satisfied  that  it  would  not  be 
very  long  before  you  would  be  disabused  of  it.  That  time  it 
now  at  hand ;  a  few  miles  farther  will  bring  us  to  the  forks, 
and  you  will  then  find  that  I  will  certainly  take  the  upper  road 
for  Beattie's  Bluff,  while  you,  if  your  aim  be  Benton,  will  as 
certainly  take  that  which  crosses  the  river  below.  It  only  re- 
mains that  I  should  again  assure  you,  with  all  the  solemnity  of 
an  oath,  though  I  make  none,  that  I  am  by  profession  a  lawyer, 
that  I  have  never  dreamed  of  any  other,  and  do  not  know,  and 
have  never  thought  to  inquire,  whether  I  have  the  most  partial 
qoalification  for  the  stage.  I  admire  good  acting,  am  not  defi- 
cient in  a  knowledge  of  the  best  dramatists,  can  quote  Shak- 
spere  almost  as  frequently,  if  not  so  felicitously  as  yourself, 
and,  at  another  time  than  this^ — with  less  care  upon  my  mind. 
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and  less  business  upon  my  hands — I  should  he  particularlj 
pleased  to  hear  you  in  any,  and  all,  of  your  fkyorite  parts. 
Believe  me,  Mr.  Horsey,  from  what  I  have  already  seen,  I 
am  prepared  to  believe  that  it  is  in  your  power,  with  study, 
industry,  and  humility,  to  rise  to  considerable  distinction  in 
your  art" 

"  Say  you  so,  Harry  t  Then  I  forgive  you  all  the  rest  I 
forgive  you  all  that  d— d  dignity  that  makes  me  feel  all  over 
as  if  Garter  himself  had  caught  me  playing  tricks  with  my 
neighbors'  sign-boards,  and  was  scoring  me  hip  and  thigh  with 
a  most  thorny  morality.  But,  Harry,  do  you  really  think  from 
what  you  have  seen  that  I  should  become  a  proper  actor  ?'* 

^*  I  do,  really,  Mr.  Horsey." 

«*  That  is  to  say  with  study  and  industry.  But  what  do  you 
mean  by  humility  t  I  don't  see  any  necessity  for  humility. 
Indeed,  that's  the  last  matter  that  a  modem  actor  esteems  as  a 
requisite." 

"  The  most  necessary  of  all ;  for  without  humility  one  learns 
nothing.  He  will  neither  see  in  what  he  is  himself  defective, 
nor  in  what  consists  his  rival's  superiority.  He  can  learn  noth- 
ing who  believes  there  is  little  left  him  to  learn,  and  he  alone 
learns  all  that  man  can  teach,  who  is  humble  enough  to  doubt 
his  own  possessions,  and  hopeful  enough  to  labor  for  their  in- 
crease. I  should  have  high  hopes  o^  you,  Mr.  Horsey,  could 
you  bring  yourself  to  this  conviction." 

"Grod  bless  you,  my  dear  fellow,  these  are  devilish  kind 
words  of  yours.  Devilish  kind!  I'm  d — nably  unused  to 
them.  I've  heard  nothing  all  my  life  but  censure ;  sneer  and 
censure.  Managers,  and  actors, 'and  audience — no,  d — me,  I 
won't  say  anything  about  the  audience — they  have  always 
treated  me  well  enough  whenever  I  had  fair  play  before  them 
— but,  by  my  soul,  I  can't  say  the  same  for  my  brother  actors, 
and  still  less  favorably  can  I  speak  of  managers.  Had  I  be- 
lieved them,  I  should  have  cut  my  throat,  or  turned  in  as  a 
wagoner,  or  taken  to  some  other  villanous  handicraft  which 
only  suffers  a  man  to  know  that  he  is  alive  at  meal-time.  Tliey 
liave  denied  all  my  hopes  and  decried  all  my  talents ;  and  then 
came  doubts  to  my  mind — doubts,  dark,  dirty,  earth-wheltning, 
miserable  doubts,  Mr.  Vernon — that  made  my  soul  sick,  and 
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Dade  me  feel  as  if  I  could  steal  away  into  some  dark  comer  of 
the  woods  and  die ;  satisfied,  if  out  of  human  sight,  that  they 
spoke  Dothing  but  the  truth — that  I  had  deceived  myself — 
that,  in  short,  I  had  none  of  that  genius,  the  fires  of  which  1 
ftncied  to  he  blazing  away  proudly  and  inextinguishably  in 
wnl  and  brain.  Oh,  Harry  Vernon,  these  w^e  killing,  crush 
iB^ doubts; — and  when  they  came  to  me,  as  they  always  did 
when  I  was  out  of  money,  and  the  d— d  tailors  and  tavern- 
keepers  at  my  heels,  I  felt  all  over  as  the  meanest  of  all  possi- 
ble beings.  But  you  cheer  me ;  your  words — for  I  believe 
you,  Harry,  to  be  a  d— d  smart  fellow  —  your  words  reassure 
me.  I  feel  my  courage  rise ;  I  feel  the  fire  blazing  up  within 
me,  and  by  all  that's  resolute  in  man,  it  shall  blaze  out,  ere 
many  days,  to  the  satisfaction  of  others.  But,  though  you  give 
me  life,  Harry,  curse  me  but  you  crush  me  again  when  you  tell 
me  you  are  not  one  of  us.  I  can  hardly  believe  you  even  now. 
I  heard  it  so  solemnly  asserted,  and,  indeed,  lost  and  paid  a  bet 
on  the  matter." 

"  Something  strange,  at  least,  in  all  this  business/'  said  Ver- 
non, curiously.     "  Pray  where  did  you  hear  this  story  V 

**In  Kaymond,  while  you  were  talking  in  the  courthouse." 

"  My  talking  in  the  courthouse,  alone,  should  have  sufficed  to 
prove  my  profession." 

**  Yes,  it  would ;  and  it  did,  at  first ;  but  there  was  a  d — d 
plausible  story  told  me  about  the  matter,  which  made  me  throw 
it  aU  up  as  so  much  gammon." 

"  And  who  took  so  much  interest  in  me*  and  so  much  pains  to 
lead  you  astray  in  this  matter,  Mr.  Horsey  ?  Can  you  remem- 
ber!" 

The  actor,  without  hesitation,  gave  full  details  of  the  confe- 
rence with  Hawkins  and  Saxon  in  the  village  of  Raymond,  nar- 
rated such  portions  of  the  dialogue  as  had  special  reference  to 
theatricals  and  his  companion's  probable  connection  with  them, 
and  from  the  succinctness  of  his  statements,  and  the  clearness 
with  which  he  repeated  the  several  parts  taken  by  the  two,  he 
soon  convinced  Vernon  that  there  must  have  been  a  sinister 
purpose  fn  the  minds  of  the  men  who  made  such  seemingly 
gratuitous  misstatements.  The  name  of  Hawkins  strengthened 
tboB  conriction 
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'*  Hawkins !  Hawkins !  That  was  the  name  of  the  sum 
whom  the  governor  arrested." 

"  The  same,"  replied  Horsey.  "  He's  a  strange  sort  of  sus- 
picions chap.  Everyhodj  thinks  there's  something  wrong 
ahont  him;  hut  they  can't  tell  what.  He  gambles,  they  ajl 
know;  but  he's  so  cunning,  they  can  find  nothing  worse 
against  him;  though  I've  no  doubt  they're  right  in  thinking 
him  a  great  rascal." 

''Indeed!  and  can  it  be  that  yon  value  your  character  so 
little  as  to  consort  with  a  fellow  whom  you  think  a  rascal  ?" 

*'Ah,  Harry,  there  you  have  me.  But,  truth  to  speak,  a 
poor  devil  like  myself  wbom  one  set  snarls  at,  and  Uie  other 
laughs  at,  is  devilish  well  satisfied  to  get  a  companion  who  will 
do  neither,  without  being  particularly  anxious  to  know  whether 
he's  as  good  a  man  as  he  should  be,  or  even  as  he  appears.  Be- 
sides, let  me  tell  you,  Hawkins  is  a  smart  fellow.  He  has  Shak- 
spere  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  I've  seen  him  throw  that  into  his 
fiace,  while  he's  been  going  through  a  part  of  lago,  which  would 
send  a  shiver  through  pit  and  gallery  at  a  glance." 

**  Enough ;  these  men  have  lied  to  you,  Kr.  Horsey,  at  least 
80  fiar  as  I  have  been  concerned.  They  have,  I  gather  £rom 
your  account  of  it,  used  you  as  a  spy  upon  me," 

**  The  devil  you  say  t" 

"  Think  over  the  matter  yourself,  my  friend,  and  you  can 
not  escape  this  conviction.  They  have  fiattered  your  ruling 
passion,  and  have  gleaned  from  you  all  the  knowledge  of  me 
and  my  movements  which  might  have  been  in  your  po^ses8ion• 
Fortunately,  you  knew  nothing,  and  could  reveal  nothing,  noth- 
ing at  least  of  very  serious  importance.  Whether  anything 
worse  will  grow  out  of  it  than  this  wild-goose  chase  upon  whieh 
they  have  sent  you,  it  is  impossible  now  to  say.  It  will  be  im- 
portant, however,  that  we  should  both  be  cautious  in  our  ftitore 
progress." 

*'  Spoken  like  a  book,  Harry.  .  But  why  the  d — ^1  should  these 
fellows  want  to  know  your  movements — heht  So  you  &nif 
secrets,  Harry — there  is  a  mystery — there — " 

**  Professional  and  personal,  purely,  Mr.  HonTey,  and  when  I 
tell  you  this  much,  I  trust,  I  secure  myself  against  further  in- 
quiry.   To  convince  you,  however,  that  I  regard  you  with  vjh 
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terest  and  favor,  I  make  free  to  counsel  you  to  return  to  your 
friends  and  family.  I  do  not  believe  this  story  of  theatrical 
establishments  at  Benton  and  other  places.  The  country  is 
unfit  for,  and  unable  to  support  them.  A  circus,  now,  would 
be  more  reasonable ;  a  place  for  ground  and  lofty  tumbling ; 
bat,  seriously,  I  look  upon  the  dramatic  art  as  utterly  foreign 
to  sDch  regions  as  the  Yazoo.  There  is,  as  yet  no  settled  pop 
ulation.  The  country  is  uncleared,  and  thoroughly  wild ;  set- 
tled by  squatters  chiefly— ^ without  means,  tastes,  education,  or 
sensibility ;  rude,  rough  people ;  a  people  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  conquest  of  savages  and  savage  lands,  but  utterly  incapable 
of  appreciating  an  art  so  exquisite  and  intellectual  as  that  of 
tbe  legitiihate  drama.  Oo  back,  and  Sf  it  be  your  resolute  de- 
termination to  seek  for  fame  in  the  prosecution  of  your  present 
purpose — which  I  would  not  counsel — seek  it,  then,  where 
<Hi]y  it  is  to  be  found.  60  to  the  large  cities — go  to  the  largest. 
Where  the  ability  exists  to  pay  best,  there  will  always  the  best 
talent  assemble — there  will  the  true  standards  of  critical  judg- 
ment be  formed  and  rival  powers  will  soon  reduce  each  other  to 
their  just  level,  until  which  there  can  be  no  certain  reputation. 
There  is  something  very  puny  in  the  judj^ent  of  small  commu- 
nities ;  and  something  very  contemptible  in  being  a  little  lion 
in  a  lltQe  plain.  60  to  the  ring  where  all  the  challengerfl 
issemble,  and  strike  the  shield  of  t3ie  most  insolent  and 
bold.  When  you  have  done  this,  you  will  find  your  level,  and 
what  is  of  more  importance  to  you  still,  you  will  have  justly 
irrived  at  a  knowledge  of  your  own  strength.  Till  then,  you 
walk  in  vapor,  and  the  stars  Which  shine  above  you  are  £ar  or 
tiear,  according  to  the  wind  and  the  weather,  your  own  caprice 
of  mood,  or  the  caprice  of  feeling  And  judgment  of  those  with 
whom  you  mingle.  Utiderstand  me,  Mr.  Horsey,  I  do  not 
eounsel  you  by  what  I  have  said,  to  pursue  the  stage.  Far 
firom  it.  I  believe  the  glories  of  the  profession  to  be  very  un- 
eBrtain^  and  its  golden  rewards,  half  the  tin»e,  to  be  visionary ; 
besides,  it  is  attended  by  a  thousand  defeats  and  humiliations 
which  are  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  independent  spirit  On 
this  head,  you  know  best  what  you  will  do,  and  to  your  calm, 
common  sense  reflection,  I  am  willing  to  leave  it.  But  if  you 
are  esolved  to  be  an  actor,  then  it  is  my  advice  that  you  break 
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ground  irbere  tte  audience  is  large,  and  where  the  competiton 
are  many ;  where  you  will  he  compelled  to  take  pains  to  pre- 
serve rank  and  respectahility^  and  where  no  petty  management 
or  petty  clique  can  prevent  your  efforts,  or  do  injustice  to  your 
performance.  Go  to  the  great  city,  if  you  must  act,  and  tlirow 
yourself  upon  the  waters.  Rememher  the  nohle  chorus  in  your 
own  favorite  play : — 

**  *  A  kiogdom  for  a  stage,  prinods  to  ao(^ 
And  monarohs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene. 
Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himtelfi 
Assaroe  the  port  of  Maw — * 

It  b  only,  you  perceive,  where  the  field  is  large  —  commensurate 
to  the  greatness  of  the  actOT — that  he  can  he  like  kitatelf — that 
he  can  do  justice  to  himself,  or  feel  that  ambitious  spurring  of 
the  soul  which  is  conscious  always  of  her  true  occasions.*' 


OHAPTBE   XIV. 

RIPLB  PBACTICB  —  WRONG  CU8T0MBR — ADDITION  TO  THB 
DRAMATIS   PBRSONJB. 

**  Yon  see  this  ehase  is  hotlj  followed,  friends.* — Ejdto  Hxnbt  Y. 

Wb  arrest  the  further  dialogue  which  took  place  between  the 
two  before  their  separation.  Horsey  was  gratified  at  die  inter* 
est  which  Vernon  seemed  to  take  in  bis  fiyrtunes,  for  the  simile 
but  dignified  manners  of  the  young  lawyer  had  impressed  hint 
with  a  respectful  deference,  which  had  the  effect,  not  unfine- 
quently,  of  restraining  his  exuberance  of  character,  and  eompel- 
ling  him  to  meditate  awhile  before  speaking;  a  practice  exceed- 
ingly novel  to  him,  and  one  whidi  kept  him  firom  wmdiy 
outbreaks  of  folly  whfle  they  were  in  company  together.  He 
listened  with  unaccustomed  patience  to  Uie  edlk<»tatioii8  of 
Vernon,  and  though  he  had  not  the  courage  to  forbear  die  small 
game  which  he  was  even  then  pecking  at,  he  acknowledged  the 
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pnenStj  beneficial  tenor  of  the  advice  given  him.  He  was  not 
v31mg  to  believe  that  the  forest  world  in  which  he  was  about 
to  penetrate  was  nnsnseeptible  of  present  dramatic  improve- 
ment, and  still  leds  was  he  wilHn^  to  tolerate  the  suspicion, 
which  his  companion  threw  ont,  that  the  storj  of  Tflton's  theat- 
nc&l  establishment  at  Benton  waa  a  falsehood — a  hoax  invented 
for  the  simple  purpose  of  securing  him  as  an  instrument  in  the 
protecQtion  of  some  ulterior  purpose  as  yet  unaccountable  to 
other  party.  Has  heart  was  set  upon  obtaining  the  plaudits  of 
the  Bentoniansy  and  his  ears  already  rang  prospectively  with 
tkdr  clapping  and  huzsas.  These,  he  thought,  would  not  be 
«88,  even  though  at  some  future  period,  he  struck  at  the  high- 
er game  of  the  great  metropolis.  Small  triumphs  are  the  fore- 
nnmers  of  great  ones ;  and  he  was  one  of  those  who  thought  it 
just  as  well  to  accept  the  wreath  of  myrtle,  if  the  more  enduring 
laurel  could  not  be  so  easily  procured.  With  this  philosophy 
he  was  the  more  readily  reconciled  to  a  separation  from  the 
eompanion,  in  conjunction  with  whom,  until  the  present  hour, 
hefimded  he  was  about  to  enter  the  green  and  verdurous  fields 
of  an  actor's  immortality.  He  had  many  regretftil  quotations 
to  utter ;  many  protestations  of  fid^ity  and  friendship. 

"  And  shoidd  you  want  help,  Harry,"  he  cried  out  as  they 
Kode  asunder,  **  should  you  gist  into  any  spree  and  want  a  backer 
to  see  yon  safb,  give  me  a  sign,  a  signal — let  me  have  the  cue 
*and  by  the  ghost  of  Oarrick,  I  will  need  no  prompter  to  tell 
me  what  my  part  should  be  in  the  business.  I  will  be  at  yomr 
ade  in  die  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  they  shall  be  Turks  and 
Trejaufi  of  heavy  metal,  indeed — Syracusans  of  stamp  and 
substance — who  will  hold  thehr  ground  long  before  us  twain— 
my  Pythias  and  myself." 

Long  and  heartily  did  the  adherave  actor  wring  the  hand  of 
hb  companion,  to  whom,  though  not  an  ascetic,  the  scenic  ex- 
uberance of  his  friend  had  become  almost  an  annoyance ;  and 
he  found  it  a  relief  to  escape  fVom  that  excrudating  degree  of 
•ffisetion  to  which  he  felt  unable  to  make  more  than  a  very  par- 
tial return.  His  escape  was  at  length  effected^  though  Horsey, 
&e  Prior's  thief:— 

■*  Now  fitted  the  ha]t«r,  now  traversed  the  oart, 
And  often  took  leave,  but  seemed  loath  to  depart" 
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It  will  somewhat  confirm  the  truth  of  the  asBurances  of  soffrow 
which  he  expressed  at  parting  with  his  friend,  to  saj,  that,  for 
fall  twenty  minntes  after  leairing  him,  he  uttered  no  single  quo- 
tation, unless  we  may  except  the  fragment  of  a  speech  made  to 
his  horse,  the  renewal  of  whose  irr«|^ular  motion  had  revived 
all  the  peculiar  sensibility  of  old  sores  made  the  day  previous. 

"  Ah,  Bowline,  Bowline !  Shakspere  almost  gave  me  warning 
ag^nst  thee  in  particular ;  certainly  1  have  the '  rubbers,'  thou^ 
I  did  not  expect  them.  If  you  go  on  at  this  rate,  you  limping 
d— 1,  Romeo's  quarters  will  be  in  no  condition  to  climb  balco- 
nies, or  do  the  necessary  action  of  a  lover.  I  am  parched  and 
peeled,  hip  and  thigh,  literally  scalded,  as  tender  as  a  steamed 
potato,  and  as  raw  as  a  thoroughly  done  one.  Well,  well,  it  is 
to  be  expected.  One  should  not  complain  where  the  end  prom- 
isefi  so  much.  These,  I  suppose,  are  the  first  pains  which  a 
man  is  expected  to  take  in  getting  on  in  the  world — the  pains 
of  immortality,  the  condition  of  greatness — a  suffering  in  the 
flesh  for  the  ambitious  workings  oi  the  spirit,  which  should 
teach  a  man,  among  other  lessons,  to  value  the  glory,  when 
won,  which  he  purchases  at  so  much  cost  Well,  it  is  but  a 
skin-deep  suffering,  after  all,  and  there  is  some  consolation  in 
knowing,  yon  limping  rascal,  that  I  can  make  you  share  it.  My 
spurring  shall  equal  your  scalding,  or  there  never  yet  went  two 
words  to  a  bargain.*' 

While  the  actor  communed  after  this  manner  with  his  uneasy 
steed,  HaiTy  Vernon,  better  mounted,  was  making  his  forwaid 
way  with  a  speed  rather  greater  than  his  wont,  as  it  was  his 
object  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost  in  waiting  upon  Horsey's 
operations  at  the  hut  of  Yarbers,  and,  subsequently,  in  that 
which  had  been  consumed  in  their  parting.  He  had  ridden 
probably  an  hour  after  that  event,  and  the  motion  of  his  horse 
had  been  suffered  to  relax  into  that  ordinaiy  wialking  trot  to 
which  most  hojrses  on  long  travel  naturally  incline.  The 
thoughts  of  the  rider,  busied  with  other  subjects,  were  now  ab- 
stracted from  .thjB  movements  of  his  steed,  and  he  was  gradually 
becoming  indifferent  to,  and  unobservant  of,  surrounding  objects, 
when  he  was  brought  to  his  seises  by  the  sudden  and  fast  tramp- 
ling of  a  horse's  feet  behind  him. 

Looking  round,  what  was  his  surprise  to  behold  Edward 
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Mtbiy,  the  lover  of  Mary  Stinson,  in  the  person  of  his  pursuer 
Yenum  drew  up  and  awaited  him — readily  guessing  the  pur- 
pose of  bis  pursuit^  and  really  glad  that  Horsey  had  taken  an> 
•ther  course,  and  got  so  greatly  the  start  of  one  whose  desper- 
ate hostility  was  apparent  in  every  glanee  of  hit  eye,  and  in 
sveiy  motion  of  his  malignant  and  now  wretched  countenance. 

The  tokens  of  the  comhat  of  the  preceding  night  were  promi- 
Bently  offenmve.  His  eyes  were  so  swollen  that  the  orbs  were 
barely  perceptible,  and  the  sight  must  have  been  barely  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  ride.  This  condition  of  his  face  made 
tiie  rage  which  appeared  its  leading  expression  look  monstrous 
and  fiendish.  His  lips  were  tremulous  though  closed,  the  veins 
upon  his  forehead  tensely  corded ;  and  the  skin  around,  affected 
by  the  injuries  done  to  his  eyes,  had  assumed  in  spots,  a  dark, 
dirty  green  color,  which  added  to  the  general  hideousness  of 
his  present  aspect  He  was  armed  with  a  rifle,  which,  perhaps, 
in  the  present  situation  of  his  eyes,  would  be  found  hi  less  for- 
midable than  usual. 

Glaring  upon  Yemou  with  an  expression  of  hostility  which 
afanost  left  it  doubtfiil  in  our  hero's  mind  if  he  himself  were  not 
also  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  he  demanded  to  know  what  had 
become  of  his  companion.  His  words  were  fow  and  passionate, 
and  the  disrespectftil  manner  in  which  he  spoke,  and  tbe  brutal 
epithets  which  he  applied  at  the  same  time  to  the  person  for 
whom  he  inquired,  had  the  effect  of  producing  a  certain  degree 
of  irritation  in  the  mind  of  Vernon,  which  kept  his  answer  in 
suspense.  The  youth  repeated  his  deikiand  in  a  style  of  inso« 
kmee  more  offensive  than  before. 

**  I  have  no  desire  to  quarrd  with  you,"  said  Vernon,  "  but 
stOl  less  am  I  disposed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  any  one  who 
makes  them  disrespectfully.  I  will  not  answer  your  question. 
I  will  tell  you  nothing  about  Mr.  Horsey  or  his  movements." 

**  Ha !  then  you  take  his  place.  Ton  shall  answer  for  him 
yourself,"  cried  the  other,  dropping  his  reins  and  grasping  his 
nfle  in  both  hands.  The  instinctive  and  natural  movement  of 
Vernon  was  to  close  with  him  at  once,  and  thus  defeat  the  con- 
templated employment  of  the  deadly  weapon  with  which  he 
threatened  him.  He  wheeled  his  horse  instantly  beside  that  of 
the  assailant,  and  his  left  hand  grasped  the  weapon  also. 
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"  What  mean  yon,  madman  ?  Wliat  would  yon  do  t '  de- 
manded Vernon,  sternly.  "  But  that  I  pity  you,  your  move- 
ment this  instant  wonld  have  prompted  me  to  shoot  yon  dowm 
like  a  dog.  If  yon  are  angry  with  Mr.  Horsey*  that  is  no  busi- 
ness of  mine.  I  am  not  answeraUe  for  jiis  conduct  nor  his  ab» 
sence." 

**  Then  tell  me  where  he  is,"  replied  the  other  hoarsely,  *'  or 
stand  in  his  shoes." 

"  Neither,  sir.    I  will  give  you  no  assistance  in  your  folly.'* 

A  scuffle  followed  this  reply.  Mabry  strove  to  back  his  horse 
in  order  that  he  might  employ  his  rifle.  Such  at  least  seemed 
his  object  to  Vernon,  whose  efforts  were  directed  to  d^eat  this 
purpose ;  and  suffering  the  other  to  recede,  he  addressed  all  his 
strength  to  obtaining  possession  of  the  weapon,  which  .Mabry, 
in  the  sudden  backward  movement  of  his  horse,  was  compelled 
to  yield  up,  or  suffer  himself  to  be  drawn  with  it  between  the 
two  animals.  Furious  at  this  disadvantage  he  leaped  to  the 
ground  and  drawing  a  bowie  knife,  rushed  forward.  But  a  fbw 
paces  divided  them,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  assailant's  moveoftent 
was  such  that  Vernon  felt  he  could  neither  take  aim,  nor  prepers 
the  weapon  in  time  to  anticipate  his  attack.  With  this  convie- 
tion  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  drew  him  up  only  alter  he 
had  put  a  space  of  fifty  yards  between  them. 

"  Advance  upon  me  a  second  time,  young  man,  and  I  dioot 
you  without  scruple.  Yon  are  a  madman  to  act  in  this  manner. 
What  have  I  done  to  you?  Of  what  do  you  complaint  Do 
yon  think  I  will  answer  your  questions,  or  the  questions  of  any- 
body, who  does  not  speak  respectfully  f  Do  you  suppose  I  will 
assist  in  guiding  you  to  the  commission  of  murder  f  Yon  are 
mistaken  in  me  no  less  than  in  yourself.  In  a  fair  straggle, 
were  I  so  disposed,  I  should  put  you  down  as  effectually  at 
you  were  put  down  last  night ;  and  were  it  not  that  I  dionld 
derive  but  little  satisfaction  from  such  a  victory,  your  iosdent 
language  might  have  provoked  me  to  have  done  so  before  this* 
Think  a  little  before  you  move  farther  in  this  business.  By 
this  time  the  person  you  seek  is  far  beyond  your  reach ;  and  as 
for  me,  you  gain  nothing,  I  assure  you,  by  annoying  me.  I  will 
return  you  your  rifle  if  you  will  promise  me  that  you  wiU  no4 
use  it." 
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"I  w31  make  no  promlBe,"  replied  the  other,  lea^ng  agam 
upon  his  steed,  **  we  shall  soon  he  at  closer  quarters." 

And  with  these  words,  with  a  fiiry  eyen  more  blind  than  his 
hurt  vision,  the  madman  was  preparing  to  urge  his  horse  for- 
ward upon  the  speaker,  heedless  of  warning,  and  in  utter  defi* 
tnce  of  the  lifted  rifle. 

"I  warn  you  again — once,  twice,  thrice,  I  warn  you,"  were 
the  slow,  deliberate  tones  of  Vernon's  voice,  as,  dropping  the 
rifle  in  his  left  hand,  he  lifted  the  ranging  sights  before  his  eye, 
"approach  me,  Mr.  Mabry,  with  bared  weapon,  and  I  will  cer- 
tainly shoot  you." 

"  I  defy  you,  I  dare  you.  Shoot,  and  be  d^— d !  I  fear  yo  1 1 
not,"  said  the  fellow,  as  he  put  spurs  to  his  hor^j.  , 

**  Hold !"  cried  the  voice  of  one  who  darted  before  his  path, 
emerging  into  the  main  road  from  a  little  Indian  trail  that 
crossed  it  at  nearly  equal  distances  between  the  contending 
parties.  The  interruption  was  seasonable  enough.  Vernon 
bad  already  cocked  the  rifle,  and  the  approach,  by  ten  stepa 
more,  of  his  furious  assailant,  would  have  had  the  efiect  of 
drawing  his  fire.  The  entrance  of  the  third  person^e  relieved 
bim  from  a  dreadful  necessity. 

"Hold,  you,  Ned  Mabry,  you  meal-headed  fellow!  What 
the  deuce  b  it  you're  ardoing  1" 

The  abrupt  salutation  arrested  the  rash  onset  of  the  youth, 
and  probably  saved  his  life.  The  stranger  was  a  tall  back* 
woodsman,  folly  six  feet  in  height,  and  solid  and  massive  like 
a  tower.  He  rode  a  coal-black  horse  of  proportions  and  strength 
of  corresponding  greatness  with  his  own — a  keen,  fire-eyed 
animal,  broad-chested,  strongly  quartered,  slim  in  fetlock,  small 
in  hoof,  long-necked,  narrow-headed,  and  with  a  mane,  which, 
though  plaited  and  divided  on  either  side,  seemed  scarcely  less 
copious  than  that  in  the  full  possession  of  the  one.  The  per- 
son <rf  his  rider  was  no  less  symmetrical  and  erect  than  it  was 
htfge  and  powerful.  His  cheeks  were  of  a  fine  sanguine  hue, 
bis  eyes  bright,  blue,  and  lively,  denoting  {^nod-natnre,  with  an 
arch,  lurking  humor,  that  perhaps  indicated  a  fondnesf^  for  his 
jest  hi  defiance  of  the  broken  bones  which  are  sometimes  apt 
to  follow  it.  His  nose  was  finely  R«nnan,  and  liis  fureheacl 
though  neither  broad  nor  high,  was  yet  full,  suitably  larpi\  and 
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<j6titi^fl)ated  i6  that  general  expression  of  cbaract<ir,  ra^cSr  tban 
talents,  which  belonged  to  his  other  ffeatnres.  '  Be  looked  eisirn- 
estly  for  a  few  minutes  upon  Vernon  while  addressing  Mabry, 
to  whom  he  spoke  in' the  familiar  language  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. 

"  Well,  now  you're  a  pretty  lark  to  serve  me  in  this  way, 
Ned  Mabry.  Didn't  you  promise  me  you  wouldn't  do  anything 
more  with  this  busmess.  Didn't  you  say  youM  let  the  stranger 
get  off,  and  say  no  more  about  it;  and  here,  only  two  hours 
after,  I  find  you,  like  a  cursed  maw-^nouth  that  grows  blind 
when  he  sees  a  worm  wriggle,  here  you're  mad  after  the  bait 
though  there^s  aliook  in  it.  Don't  you  see  the  tifle- — you  a'n't 
bullet-proof,  I  ivekou  ?*^ 

"It's  my  own  rifle,  Walter,"  said  the  assailant,  sullenly. 

•*The  d— 1  it  is!"  cried  the  other  wit*  a  laugh;  **then  it's  a 
•ign  I  haven't  come  a  minute  too  soon.  TouVe  got  another 
warning  of  the  truth  I  told  you.  Look  you,  stranger,"  turning 
to  Vernon,  to  whom  the  sudden  arrival  of  a  third  person,  who 
aeemed  an  associate  of  his  enemy,  only  cautioned  to  grater 
watchftilness ;  ''look  you,  stranjg'eT,  ybu'mtistnt  take  it  hard 
that  this  mad  fellow  set  upon  you,  seeing  you've  took  his  sweet- 
heart from  him,  and  ptit  his  two  eyes  iii  double-mourning.  It's 
mighty  hard  to  lose  one's  gal  and  get  a  beating  all  in  the  same 
night,  and  I  reckon  there's  a  mighty  fdw  of  us  that  wotildn't 
be  just  ai  niad  as  Nod  Mabry  after  it" 

•*  But  Tve  done  neither,"  said  Vernon ;  "  I*ve  neither  beaien 
him,  nor  taken  his  sweetheart  ftfom  him.  I  have  done  him  no 
sort  of  injury,  intentional  or  otherwise ;  and  he  has  no  rniore 
excuse  to  assail  me  than  he  has  to  assail  the  man  in  the  moon*** 

"  How !  how  the  d-— I'b  this,  Nedl    Didn*t  you  tell  me T* 

**  Not  this  one — the  other — the  man  that  was  travelling  witb 
him." 

"  The  splinters !  and  so  you  set  upon  the  wrong  man.  Well, 
I  say,  that's  being  owl-blind,  stone-blind,  horse-blind ;  blind  oT 
three  eyes,  without  even  a  smeller  to  go  by.  What  the  devH 
made  you  trouble  him  ?" 

This  question  was  soon  answered,  and  the  cause  of  difference 
explained.  The  good-natured  stranger  proceeded  to  patch  up 
the  affair,  and,  if  possible,  reconcile  the  parties.    On  Vem<Mi*« 
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jidt  tilif  jr§»  ^o  g^^  di4Sciik7.    The  other»  foiled  on  erety 
lund,  baffled  so  far  in  the  pursnU  pf  one  who  Lad  hmnbled  him 
80  fuccea^fally,  and  sofiering  from  Jhis  bmiBes  of  ))od7  no  less 
dun  those  of  mind,  wa^  jn9^  in  that  state  of  stnpid  doggedness 
when  coneiliation  was  alipost  as  mmch  thrown  away  npon  him 
91  argnmept  and  explanation.    More  was  done  bj  the  sheer  in- 
flaence  of  the  strang^'s  irish,  than  hj  his  reasoning.    The 
rnstic  lovfr  seefned  to  recpgnise  in  TTat  pr  Walt.er  ^wlins — 
for  socb  i¥as  the  name  of  the  last^iomer — a  superior*  before 
whom  be  stood  irresolute  and  dependent    pe  confirmed  the 
promise  made  in  his  behalf»  by  the  latter,  to  Vernon,  that  he 
would  offer  him  no  farther  injury  er  insult;  and.  at  his  solicita- 
tion, he  returned  the  rifle  to  y abiy,  though  pot  until  he  had 
poshed  the  flint  firom  the  teeth  of  the  cock,  thus  depriving  him 
of  the  powOT  of  doing  any  immediate  harm  with  the  instrument, 
unless  be  went  better  provided  than  usuaL    ^e  had  performed 
this  moyem^  with  so  little  effort,  and  so  much  adroitness, 
while  the  lock  of  the  gun  lay  beneath  his  right  hapd,  and  on  the 
opposite  nde  of  bis  horse  to  th^  wher^  the  other  parties  stoo^. 
that  be  bad  escaped  observation ;  and,  satisfied  with  the  posses- 
fton  of  his  weapon,  Kabry  gave  no  glance  to  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  returned  to  him. 

''And  now,  Ned  Mabry,  go  yon  home,  and  be  ^uiet,"  said  his 
companion.  ''Yon  promised  me  before  to  do  nothing  in  this 
hipsineei,  and  it's  a  dead  weight  on  yoor  credit  now  that  yon 
didn't  keep  your  word.  Ton  ain't  in  any  condition  now  to  loo^ 
ap  your  enemies.  With  them  eyes  you  conld  not  see  to  hit  a 
squirrel,  though  he  sat  on  a  bare  stump  grinning  at  you  with  all 
hip  grinders ;  and  ho^  should  you  look,  going  after  a  fellow 
whe's  got  bis  own  peepers  wide  awake.  Go  back,  I  say,  an^ 
keep  quiet  till  you  see  me  again.  As  for  this  business  of  Tar- 
hers,  himself,"  continued  the  pacificator,  drawing  his  companion 
away  to  some  little  distance  fi*om  the  place  where  Vernon  stood, 
and  lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper — "  say  nothing  till  you  see 
me.  There's  something  strange  about  it,  and  we've  got  soma 
mighty  strange  neighbors.  Don't  whisper  it  to  saint  or  sinner 
tin  we  can  tell  whether  if  s  a  safe  person  that's  to  bear  it,  an|i 
fbis  ^h^e^s  no, tellii^  ji||t  at  this  ti^a^  wheii  t^^e  ]w;boile  e^Kuntr/ 
M  in.aieal  lopsyrtnryy,.and  iteanfe  ms^n /povo^.a]^!^ p^  hefi^ing 
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what  they  can,  and  telling  nothing  in  return.  There's  nothing 
to  do  bat  to  keep  quiet,  as  I  tell  you,  and  out  of  harm's  way. 
I  won't  be  gone  longer  than  a  week ;  in  the  meantime,  get  your 
eyes  open  if  you  can,  and  keep  'em  so.  I'll  keep  on  a  whOe 
with  this  stranger,  and  see  what  I  can  worm  out  of  him.  Ha 
don't  look  and  behave  like  a  man  who  was  one  of  Yarbers's 
kidney,  and  IVe  a  sort  o'  notion  you're  quite  wrong  in  your 
guess  that  they're  in  one  and  die  same  business.  Ill  worm  it 
out  of  him  in  no  time,  I  reckon.  If  he's  got  the  cunning  of  a 
rogue,  I've  got  cunning  enough  to  see  how  deep  it  goes ;  and, 
if  he  ain't  a  rogue,  why,  then,  there  will  be  one  more  honest 
man  found  to  help  the  rest.** 

Much  more  was  said  ere  they  separated,  though  the  conference 
occupied  but  little  time.  Vernon,  meanwhile,  bade  them  a  cour- 
teous "  good-day,"  and  was  about  to  set  forward,  when  the  voice 
of  Bawlins  arrested  him. 

"  Stay  a  bit,  stranger,  if  so  be  you  like  company.  I'm  drir- 
ing  on  in  the  same  track  with  you  ibr  a  flsw  miles  ftorthwr,  at 
least ;  and,  if  you're  like  myself,  youll  agree  that  it's  no  bad 
thing  to  have  somebody  at  your  elbow,  if  it's  only  to  answer 
questions.  When  a  man's  by  himself,  he's  apt  to  think  strange 
things ;  and  the  devil's  more  apt  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  a  sin* 
gle  traveller  than  when  they  go  in  pairs  to  strengthen  each  other. 
I  am  a  ra'al  joker  when  the  humor  suits,  and  I  can  sing,  too, 
when  the  weather  ain't  against  it,  and  the  firogs  don't  rise  in  tiie 
throat.     So  you  see — ^" 

"  Say  no  more,"  said  Vernon ;  "  it  wffl  please  me  to  have 
your  company." 

*'  Spoken  like  a  man,  and  111  be  with  you  after  a  word  more 
with  this  unbroken  colt.  Now,  Ned  Mabry,  you  promiae  me  to 
give  over  the  chase  of  this  fellow  t" 

Such  was  the  promise  which  Bawlins  exacted  from  his  com- 
panion, ere  they  separated — a  promise  reluctantly  given,  and 
badly  kept ;  since  he  had  scarce  reached  the  cross-roads  in  re- 
turning, ere  his  rage  resumed  full  sway  over  him,  and  he  struck 
into  the  path  which  Horsey  had  taken,  giving  full  rein  to  his 
horse,  in  the  hope  to  make  up  for  that  loss  of  time  in  the  pur- 
suit which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  events  of  the  previous 
hour.    Vernon  was  joined  by  Rawlitis,  and  in  a  fow  momenti. 
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00  the  plate  which  they  had  just  occupied,  stood  the  outlaw 
Saxon,  who  emerged  from  the  woods  on  one  hand,  and  was  im 
mediately  alter  joined  bj  a  comrade  namad  Jones,  who  came  to 
the  spot  from  an  opposite  quarter. 

**  I  would  give  something  to  know  what  Mabry  and  Bawlins 

had  to  talk  about  so  long  in  secret,"  said  Saxon.    **  Could  jou 

make  out  nothing  f 

"  Not  a  syllable,"  said  Jones.    <'  His  coming  was  untimely." 

"  Tes ;  but  for  that  we  should  hare  lost  ^ne  who  may  become 

an  enemy.    Yarbers,  certainly,  would  have  been  the  gainer ; 

and  we  should  have  had  good  reason  for  tying  the  arms  of  this 

fellow  Vernon  behind  him.    This,  howerer,  we  must  do  before 

long." 

"We  must  we  Judge  Nawls  for  that  business,  I  reckon." 

**  Ay,  none  better,**  said  Saxon;  "but  do  you  go  ahead,  and 

keep  on  the  haunches  of  these  feUows.    Bawlins,  I  suppose,  is 

(«  his  way  to  the  old  methodist  quarter.     He  and  Vernon 

know  eadi  other  for  the  first  time,  and  they  will  probably  sep- 

jirate  at  Brother  Badger's  turn-out    Do  not  lose  hiaflrott  sight 

1  wiU  join  you  before  midnight'' 


ITO  maiw  BiMi«. 


OHAPTPR  XT-, 

m   BBAGLBS   m    FCLL   CBY— PISTOL-PEACTICB— ^    ADVBN 
TUBB — A  BBSCUB,  AND  BIXWDS^BP. 

«lka  QiifM  IfctBMf  m^  iMih  that  strMfiger  MgH 
To  weet  irhut  dreadfnll  thing  wm  there  in  hond ; 
IWiere  wMM^Am  limTe-kpigkt?!^  Wo<^;%tf>^ 
With  deadlf  rancour  he  enraupged  fpnd, 
Pii  sapbrofid  shield  ^bout  his  wrest  he  bond. 
And  fining  blade  unsheathed/* 


— with  a  speed  which  was  inte]Mh4  ^  »«J^  W  for  Joit  .«ifl0.  »t 
was  his  desire  to  reach  and  aross  the  ferry  over  the  Chitta- 
Loosa  hefbre  sanset,  in  order  that  he  might  find  lod^gs  on  the 
opposite  side  at  a  conrenientlj  early  hour.  But  this  purpose, 
when  expressed,  was  discouraged  by  his  companion. 

"  It  will  he  quite  dark  before  you  can  get  across  the  ferry — 
which  is  more  a  ferry  and  a  half  than  a  ferry ;  mighty  bad 
crossing,  and  a  strange  up  and  down,  in  and  out,  turning  and 
twisting  contrivance  as  ever  you  did  see — and  then,  when 
you're  across,  it's  a  chance  if  you  find  any  place  to  atay  at,  that 
can  be  called  a  place  at  all,  under  seven  or  eight  miles.  But  if 
you'll  go  with  me  to  old  Billy  Badger's  to-night — he's  only 
two  miles  from  the  ferry — you  can  take  an  early  start  in  the 
morning,  and  have  a  whole  day  before  you.  BiUy  Badger's  a 
crumpy,  stiff  sort  of  a  person — a  raal,  true-believing  meUiodist, 
that  preaches  himself,  when  the  parson  don't  come,  and,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  makes  a  deuced  sight  the  best  prayer  of  any 
among  them.  He's  rather  strange  in  his  ways,  to  be  sure,  but 
you'll  be  heartily  welcome.  He'll  give  you  a  good  supper,  but 
you  must  swallow  the  long  graoe  that  goes  before  it;  and, if 
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oM  faippete  to  M  in|^«3rIraiigr^»H%*ftf  great  tvyh^^tf  tU 
pilieM^i  IVe-  been  a^betbeitd  li^  it  in«r<$^  than  onee  before, 
bat  it's  XN>  use.  Nothing  -  cIib  stop  him  when  he  once  begins; 
and  I  do  think  if  the  hoato  watia-fire,  he'd  sooner  let  it  bnm 
awbile  than  cut  the  prajer  ofp  in  the  middle.  Now,  I'm  used 
to  it  nijself,  and  don't  niind  it  so  mtieb ;  but  I  think  it  only 
light,  wheii  I  ax  a  man  to  another^s  house,  that  I  should  tell 
tim  nrhat  he's  to  look  for.'' 

"Agoedrttle,"  MridYetnon;  '' and  wiflieiit  saying  whether 
1  win  go  wiib  yon  or  net,  let  me  know*  whether  Mf.  Badger  is 
iB'the  l»Afit  of  Yeeeiving^oinpmjr:" 

"Sim  he  is;  he  hasi'em  ait  all  titaMs«Bd  oC  aH ' eharaeten^ 
Why,  his kouse is  B^meMeag of lavtkwooghfcrer yowae^ ;  beiag 
ienisarthe  fmrrji  aid  fofts  a^tnrreilliig  jiat  like*  yon*  and  com^ 
iiirup  late  in  tbeday,  sffenrngh^a^  te-goi^oU  Billy's  to 
s|Mdth«irigli«." 

«*  Bm  that  mni^  gire^him  a  gceal  deal  ef f  tMrnUe^-if  he^kee^^ 
d^pttbHa  hoaae/' 

"Not  ft^bh/  Of*  if  tit  does,  hit^oa^  nwld  it  in  oonaiaeration  of 
^)  gtA^d  etm^pmaff  ani  aaniebody  ta-  t^k  tOi  Tbangh  be-'s^  a « 
gmlTand  gnunpy  sort  of  .person,  he's  mighty  fond' ef  a-eenfabn- 
hytSdtf,  and^so  long  aa-yon^U  liaten*  and  eten'  if  yon  wont  listen, 
b^'S  stAl'  tdUt-on^,  «xhoitingj  as  it  were,  and  mighty  aimest. 
When  beovee  gita  hold  of  the  flesh  and<  the  deril,  there^s  no 
teDing  howlongi^hefll  holdton.  Itfs  no  trifle  that'll  make  him 
lei  gai  and  yov^-  sae^tke  blood  git  up  iatd^  hir  faee,  and'  the 
TeinrgMVW Vigoo»hn#lsreliea4i  and  thafltam  wfil  eameontianid 
stand  in  his  mouth-comers  long  before  .heSl  think  you've  had 
euongb.  He  never  asks-  h(r#  yo(w  ItW  tbe  ihing,  for  he  always 
concludes  that  he  knowt  bMi  itrhatfa^aod  for  everybody ;  and 
til  lor  disKgreeltfg  with  bim,  when  onofr  yon*  set  eyes' on  him. 
yt»u^  see  fbr  youraelf  that  that's  out  of  the^  (jueation.  I  tell 
ymi,  sir,  Ifir.  V«mon,  he  looks  like  all  the^  Laws  9mA  the  Propk- 
^S;  and  he  speaks  ai  if  he  steed  on  a  higii  pkce,  and  we 
ifeee  dl  pitt  below  to  liaten  to  him/' 

*' A  sterncMna]t--^aiTei7  jndgein  IaHbri-<-from  ytmr  de^ 
idnptiett." 

•'Ttie  yery  tMng,  Mn  Yenleii ; ;  bnl^then/  btPs  iPeaU^kind*  aa 
any  man  alive,  tkiSiigk,  fct^thatTiMttoi^  be^kMn^  the  knaek  of 
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showing  k  kindly.  H«'ll  help  jou  up  from  the  road  with  th« 
look  of  the  same  fellow  that  knocked  jon  down ;  and  bind  np 
your  wounds  with  as  sour  a  face  all  the  while,  as  if  his  own 
bowie-knife  had  made  them.  He'll  talk  to  you  as  if  he  thought 
you  a  rogue,  just  at  ihe  very  time  when  he's  lending  you  a  cool 
hundred ;  and  when  he's  helping  you  to  the  best  on  his  table, 
he'll  be  grumbling  something  about  the  indulgences  of  the  fledi. 
and  the  profligacies  of  appetite,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  ae« 
unless  you  set  out  to  find  a  bundle  of  contradictions  in  every- 
thing he  does  and  says,  there's  no  telling  how  to  take  him." 

**  I've  met  with  such  a  character  before,"  said  Yemoa ;  ^  it 
is  neither  unusual  nor  unnatural,  and  only  indicates  a  predomi- 
nating self^steem,  that  asserts  its  superiority  by  ecoentricitiea 
of  thought  and  manner.  The  eccentricities  of  men  arise*  mostly, 
from  an  undue  estimate  of  their  own  importance,  which  flatters 
itself  by  the  surprises  it  continually  effects,  by  means  ofnoyel^ 
and  strangeness,  in  the  minds  of  the  observers.  So  long  as 
these  eccentricities  hurt  nobody,  people  are  content  to  laugh  or 
wonder  at  them ;  when  they  ezeeed  thb  limit,  the  owner  ceases 
tobeafool,  and  is  locked  up  as  a  madman.  Has  this  old  gentle* 
man  a  ftonily." 

'*  He  has  a  son  who  is  nothing  like  him— a  sly»  cautious  fi^ 
low,  that  I  don't  know  whether  to  like  or  dislike— •he'iB  neidier 
one  thing  nor  t'other,  and,  to  speak  a  trutht  one  reason  against 
my  liking  him  may  be  that  he  don't  seem  to  like  me." 

**  A  good  and  raffieient  reason.  There  are  some  lore-verses 
which  maintain  this  philosophy  in  stcong  and  pr^qper  lang«i^  >— 

'*  *  WliAt  <Mir«  I  how  ftiir  ilie  be^ 
If  alM  be  Bot  £iir  for  me.' 

Has  the  old  gentleman  no  other  £&mily  T" 

**  Yes,"  replied  the  other  with  a  hesitating  tone.  "  He's  got 
a  niece — a  mighty  fine  giri,  named  Rachel,  out  of  the  Scrip 
tures ;  the  young  man  his  son  is  named  out  of  the  Scriptures, 
too — they  cdl  him  Gideon '—though,  I'm  thinking  that  his 
name  is  all  that  he  ever  got  out  of  the  Holy  Book,  or  ever  will 
get.    There's  something  wipng  about  him,  I  reckon." 

*<But  Rachel,  there  nothing  wrong  about  her — you  don*t 
dislike  Rachel,  do  yon,  Mr.  Rawlinsf  for,  if  y^n  do»  I  shall 
begki  to  wonder  why  it  is  yon  visit  the  family^"    * 
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"  Ah,  Mr.  YenKMi,  jou're  a  keen  one.  Yovmiwtbeakwjert 
I'm  thinkiBg.  Bat  yon  mj  right,  there's  nothing  wrong  about 
Bschel,  and  if  the  troth  is  to  be  told,  I  maj  as  well  teU  it  at  once 
-*I  do  like  Bachel.  I  think — though  I  don't  count  her  eo  prettj 
as  sooae  that  I've  seen  and  conld  mention  ^  I  think  she  is  about 
the  finest  and  best.  She's  so  sweet-tempered,  and  so  modest 
sad  good ;  and  then,  she  has  a  great  deal  more  sense,  and  a 
power  of  Taming,  more  than  I  erer  expect  to  eram  into  this 
bigger  noddle  of  mine.  I  eonfess  to  jon,  Mr.  Veraoii,  I  do  like 
Bachel." 

The  firankaess  of  the  mstic  knrer,  had  alreadj  placed  the 
psities  on  the  most  friendly  footing.  His  confession  increased 
the  respeet  which  the  lawyer  had  beg«m  to  entertain  fbr  him. 
He  replied  playiyiy  :-^ 

"  And  reasoning,  Mr.  Bawlins,  from  what  yon  haTO  said  of 
Oideon,  I  presume,  one  of  your  best  arguments  for  liking  Bachel 
is  foond  in  her  liking  yon.    Is  it  not  so  ?  ^—  you  loTe  each  other." 

There  is,  periiaps,  nothing  so  likely  to  win  the  heart  of  a 
young  loTer,  as  to  seek  hb  confidence  on  the  subject  nearest  to 
his  affections.  The  interest  we  betray  in  his  passion  saves  him 
from  the  fear  of  ridicule — an  always  prevalent  fear  with  the 
tribe  of  passionates ;— and  that  sinking  fullness  of  heart  which 
distinguishes  the  lover,  must  find  some  friendly  bosom  into 
which  to  pour  its  hopes,  its  fears,  its  tumultuous  and  joyous  ex- 
pectancies. 

The  words  of  Yemon  unsealed  the  fountain,  and  took  the 
stone  from  ite  lips.  Afterthat,  Sawlins  had  no  further  con- 
eealmeirts.  He  grasped  the  hand  of  his  companion*  and,  wam- 
mg  him  the  while  to  secrecy — a  caution  which  was  rather  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  respect  which  he  had  for  the  maiden,  than 
because  of  any  desire  on  his  own  part  to  maintain,  as  a  secret, 
a  fact  whi^  was  so  frill  to  him  of  triumph  as  well  as  joy — he 
told  him  that  he  had  been  successful  in  persuading  Bachel  to 
regard  him  as  the  properest  man  in  the  country.  His  oourt- 
ship,  from  the  beginning,  underwent  development  in  all  its 
details,  with  a  more  circumstantial  distinctness  than  even  that 
of  Othello,  though  it  did  not  appear  that  the  affections  of  Bachel 
were  secured  fer  her  lover  lAurough  a  like  medium.  The  judg- 
of  Bawliias  defecrod  to  that  ef  the  maiden  of  his  heart. 


^174  i^OfiDiS  BBA«U8. 

'fierilia^^MKirijJBstated  upoaherrmentel.  CBpcriodty,  aad  spoke 
.in  the  beooimiig  ^gvage  of  ib«t  hunflity-wliiclLiieknowleiiges 
'  tJM  Ikiroi^f  Ibrtone  in  liia  con^Qesta,:  andij^tnxBes  bo  share  of 
the  mmit  4o  ImastV. 

"<  I  will  go  with  yon  to-naglit,  Mr.  BawIim,  and  Mmthk  UAj.*" 

^ Do« ^that's  aln^ad,  Mr«  Vernon;  it  does  nie  good  when  a 
nMm  of^aease  and  «dacatien  talks  with  Baehel.  She's  mlgktj 
aweet^pokeo  and  tB^ni ;  has  a  whole  olosettftill  of  books ;  and 
1  sends  to  Kaibdif  £ot  more  whenever  she  can  |fet  a  ehanoe.  New, 
other  men  wonld  mnch  rather  have  a  wife  to  work  and  mend  for 
them,  and  would  count  it  -mighty  idle  to  see  'en  poking-  over 
hooks ;  bst  I'm  sK)t  that  sort  of  man.  I'd  want  my  wife  to  U^k 
respectably,  jist  the<same  aa  if  «he  lived  in  a  big  city  l&e  Or- 
leans ;  for  if  a  man's  poor  as  Job's  tnrkey  to^ay^  if  a  ao  reason 
he  sbonld  be  poor  to-morrow.  In  this  eoimtry,  a  man  may  git 
rich'  in  doable  qniek  time,  if  he's  only  constant  and  sober  to  his 
business;  ^and  if  the  Lord  apares  me,  Ifr*  Vernon.  I'm  bent  on 
making  my  ohildf  en  men  of  substance  and  .ednoi|tion.  If  I  had 
no  Tttning  myself — ^Rdf.  like  most  of  onr  people,  seven  months 
time  would  cover  every  boor  of  schooling  I  ever  had,~«I  knew 
the  good  of  I'armng,  ,and  my  children  will  have  enoegh  to  do 
them  good,  whether  I  live  or  die,  if  so  be  their  mother's  able  to 
give  it  them;  and  I'd  sooner  have  my  wife  teaching  her  chil- 
dren to  read  and  write,  than  darning  stockings,  or  mending 
breeches,  or  doing  any  of  that  sort  of  business,  which  a  nigger 
girl  can  do  that  never  had  way  education  at  alL" 

It  amused  Vernon  to  hear  his  eompanionequntiiig  his  chickens 
with  so  mvtb  eomplaceBcy,  and  making  hta-^arfangmaents  hew 
to  train  them,  even  befbre  they  were  hatched.  'He  smfled  with 
an  expression  of  that  h«mor  upon  his  c^untenanee  which  fbrmed 
no  small  portion  of  his  character. 

**  Of  course,  Mr*  Bawlins,  you  have  consulted  wkh  Bachel  eo 
this  subject ;  you  have  told  her  your  plans  at  length." 

**  To  be  sure  I  have.  Do  you  think  I'd  keep  such  a  matter 
from  her  ?  No,  no,  sir,  as  God's  my  judge  there  ain't  anything 
in  my  bosom  that  I've  kept  from  her  ears,  since  that  moment 
when  she  said  *  yes'  to  my  asking.  It  was  only  last  week — I 
^  to  see  her  about  once  a-week,  Mr«  Vernon-^ it  was  only  last 
-'WHlk  I  tried  to  get' hertO'-say, tf  she  had  a  stm^iridA'ehe 
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i  gfMt  ^orry  to  UMB  to  g^t  Mr  to  talk  khout  the  lAotter  at  all. 
and  what  she  did  my  Was  at  mmeh  As  to  say, '  Qmrejoor  owa 
irayab^m  H/for  H  cane  to  ai  Ultle.  N6w;  Mf.  YenDa,  I 
know  that  there's  nothihj^  so  tMmUeiome  in  famfliet  as  a  diffei^ 
anas  tetwiaa  aiaa  atd  will  abcrot  iheie  tfanigB,  and  I  wanted 
to  put  ibe  matter  o«t  of  ail  daager  6f  diapute.  H  was  strange 
t»  aie  that  Bach^,  w^o  oaa  talk  so  well  about  most  matters^ 
and  gktB  toe  so  tauA  g4ad  adviee  wkte  I  want  It,  s^aldnt  be 
wSBftg  to  teH  me  bet  vMavtion." 

"FariuqA  ska  ttaoogfat  terb  W«i#  tkaa  wou^  «  year  ot  t#t 
banee  Isr  the  donaiAuvtiim  of  tU  snljei^.  Tob^  cox  the  other 
band,  I  pifaroafvb,  lire  fbr  takfaig  tine  by  the  Ibnioek.  Toe 
^relnr  ^ag  ^i^  te  beiug  4erW.  fiUie^  too»  migfal  have  beea 
tbidkbig'.ef  gifWInldi'ea,  dnly;  wbe,  of  comae*  earn  neitber  be 
doctors  ner  lawyers." 

^'Wdl*  tlait's  tm^,  i)b«i»e  nay  be  somethhig  ia  that*  Mr. 
▼ehbon,  bat  fliea^  agltkh  yaa  kinow  k's  aa  eren  ohanee  that  we 
shoald  have  boys  as  well  as  girls.  I  was  going  to  telt  her  that, 
bat  she  hi^oke  off  ihiddealy,  becanae  ihe  tkoogbt  she  heard  the 
eld  aiaa  eallhig  her  ftem  tbe  hDvee." 

The  nneop&istidated  lovef  kbpreased  Yemon  fkrofably  us 
figarded  boA  hitnaidf  Imd  aiistretti,  by  the  nattiralaesB  wi^ 
whieh  ke  detbfled  his  ewh  ^seeret  thoughts  a»d  desires,  and  the 
laauueit  oif  Ihe  damsel.  That  Badfad  was  mere  thoagbtM 
tfum  her  lorer,  and  quite  as  good  a  taotieilRn,  be  had  no  sett  «f 
doubt  Aroto  ike  diapter  of  derel^mieilts  which  had  been  nade 
by  the  fbraiet*  Sew  lodg  Bawlkia  wotld  have  gone  an  in  a 
iiarrati^e  whiek  wka  im  pleasing  to  kis  keart  and  laBoiei  to 
saffer  the  cdftrtniD&ef  ether  thongtits  and  dbjeets  oa  Ua  aolad, 
k  weidd  be  difieoltte  say.  Me  wm  (ttieoked  by  an  labrapc  ki* 
qairy  of  Yemon,  and  liroiight  back  to  the  mere  earthly  dbjects 
^homailiqrv  with  eeaae  slowness  and  a  httle  relactiiace, 

^'Henr  yen  ikeee  dogs!  there  ak^  sarersl  bea(^<*^do  yt« 
hnat  w^ak  li  tUs  neigkboahaDl,  Mr.  BaWlhn  9" 

«< Beagles!    I  doift  hdar  tay,  Ml-,  YanMn." 

^I  bare  heard  tbeai  ibr  the  last  tweaty  nmnitas;  bet  the 
tmth  ia,  Mr.  ftawlmt,  wkte  «  man^s  ia  lora  be  hears  ao^Oilag 
aid  sees  Uttie  thut  ^k>ea  not  eoaeetn  hn  mkl:ren.     Tkis  ia 
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jtmr  conditkm.    For  ti^  btft^half  hotat  we  kaT«  tdked  of  floik 
iag  else*  and  70a  hare  heard  nothing  that  did  not  call  for  «a 
answer  about  her.    Now  I  have  heard  the  baying  of  these  heap 
glea  bemde  and  before  ns,  as  if  scattered,  and  crossing  on  faloa 
scents.    Who  keeps  a  pack  about  here  t*' 

"A  pack  of  beagles  I  I  don't  think  there's  such  a  thing  in 
the  coun^,  Mr.  Vernon.  There's  oae  or  two  here  and  there  in 
different  places*** there's  some  two  or  three  I  know  of,  but  no 
more.  John  Hevne^^he's  eomething  of  a.  hunter,  and  has  sev- 
eral dogs,  but  only  one  h6tutd»  and  that's  but  a  poor  affidr. 
HacartDs^,  the  Soot^man,  tibat  Itrei  on  the  edge  of  Aiala,  he 
has  one»  but  he  don't  hunt  Ned  Mabrj,  die  chap  thnt  would 
have  mauled  you  thia  mominga  if  you  had  let  hte,  he  bus  twts 
and  both  of  them  fine  pups,  bul  he's  not  the  man  to  Aiiik  of 
deer-hunting  to«day.  Besides  him,  I  can't  call  te  mind  another 
man  in  our  neighborhood  that  keeps  a  beagle."  « 

"  T4i«t  is  strange,  for  I  have  certainly  heard  several  at  dif- 
foirent  points  of  tiie  oompam  wiihin  this  hour.  Hark !  Hete 
you  not  now  t" 

*'Tes,  thafs  a  beagle,  but  it  sounds  aughty  faint,  and  may 
be,  after  all,  from  a  tongue  that  you  neyer  hear  dose,  and  the 
dog  that  own's  it  ain't  se  easy  to  be  seen.  You  know  there's  a 
story  in  these  parts  of  a  ghost-dog  diat  haunts  the  woods  about 
the  Big  Black;  ^ey  call  him  the  white  dog  of  OhittapLoosa, 
and  oM  folks  tell  strange  things  about  him;  how  he £et  hb  maa* 
tei  be  murdered,  and  now  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  run  through 
Um  wooda  constantly  looking  after  him.  He  is  said  to  keep  in 
the  swamp  of  the  Big  Blaek,  and  you  hear  h&n  always  just  as 
ercning  is  ooming  on»  as  if  he  was  calling  te  his  master,  and 
was  making  moan  Aat  another  night  was  near  at  hand,  and  ha 
hadn*t  yet  found  hinu  There's  a-mai^  sounds  in  these  wei^s, 
attd  ai|^  tee,  I've  heard  them  tdl  e&  d«t  you'U  he^  mithout 
knowing  where  they  eome  from,  or  who  they  belong  to.  Peo- 
ple abont  hem  dent  mind  them  much  now,  since  they've  got  a 
little  used  to  thMs;  hut  when  I  irst  eaase  <m  the  Big  Blaok»  it 
made  my  heart  heat  sughty  quask*  I  tcB  yot,  and  mnb  me 
elqp  kng  spmra  te  my  herse,  to  hear  them;  and  even  now,  I 
enleh  mysatf  aayuig  my  prayers,  without  knowing  when  I  h» 
^Vi»  to  find  myesir  belated  en  the  edge  ef  the  swmmi^  nobody 
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With  me,  and  on  a  sodden  hear  a  whisper  dose  at  my  elbow, 
md  maj  be  a  langh  and  a  clapping  of  the  hands  behind  me." 

^  Bnt  why  shonld  yon  think  this  anything  more  than  ordi- 
aaryf  This  whispering,  and  langhing^  and  clapping — nay, 
this  haying  of  dogs — may  all  be  the  work  of  men.'* 

*'  No  men,  no  men,  Mr.  Vernon  ! — I'm  a  man  myself,  and  can 
answer  that.  I'm  a  stont  man,  sonnd  in  wind  and  limb,  six 
feet  in  stocking  foot,  and  able  to  swing  a  cotton  bag,  and  that's 
a^mnch  for  anybody  to  do.  Besides,  I'm  not  afraid  of  any  fel- 
low that  ever  I  saw  yet,  that  had  no  better  help  than  flesh  and 
blood,  broad  shonlders,  and  solid  mnsde,  can  give  him;  and 
when  IVe  turned  and  challenged  them  that  made  these  noises, 
and  pnt  into  the  swamps  after  them — and  Pre  a  keen  nose, 
and  a  quick  eye  among  the  bashes,  Mr.  Vernon — and  after  nil 
eoold  find  nothing  to  lay  a  finger  on,  why,  then  it  was  time  to 
think  of  saying  one's  prayers,  and  using  one's  spurs.  Now, 
don't  yon  go  to  think  from  what  I'm  saying  that  I'm  easily 
frightened  with  ghosts  and  images.  I'm  frightened  at  noticing 
I  can  see  and  feel ;  but  when  a  body  can  neither  see  nor  feel 
— when  eyes  and  hands  fkil,  what's  to  be  donel  Am  I  to 
stand  then,  waiting  what's  to  come?  No,  no,  I'm  clear  for 
clean  heels  without  waiting  for  orders.  I  asked  Raobel  if  it 
was  right  for  me  to  run  in  such  cases,  and  she  clearly  agroed  it 
was.  Well,  when  our  counts  come  to  the  same  ending,  there's 
nothing  more  to  be  said  about  it,  and  run's  the  word  for  me. 
A  ghost  that  I  can  see,  or  a  man  that  I  can  feel,  will  neyer 
make  me  stir  my  ankles  faster  than  I  choose ;  but  I  don't  think 
it's  any  shame  to  use  one's  trotters  when  he  can  make  no  use 
of  his  other  limbs." 

•Give  your  horse  a  light  spur  now,  Mr.  Bawlins,"  said  Ver- 
Qon, gravely,  "and  let  us  ride  on  a  little  faster.  These  beagles 
seem  to  increase  in  number,  and  I  can  distinguish  the  baying 
of  no  less  than  three  from  several  quarters.  If  there  be  so  few 
in  the  county  as  you  assert,  then  are  these  noises  the  more  mys- 
terious, and  they  must  have  some  object  Now,  as  I  am  one  of 
those  who  will  not  easily  believe  in  your  white  dog  of  the 
Chitta-Loosa,  or  in  the  ghost  of  a  dog  at  all,  I  am  persuaded 
that  what  we  hear  are  the  voices  of  real  flesh  and  blood  beings,' 


wlietber  of  hoandi  or  men.  If  thej  are  tSe  voiced  of  men,  t&e; 
imitate  well,  and  mast  have  some  leading  object  for  acquiring 
the  practice ;  if  they  are  those  of  beagles,  then  may  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  a  close  chase,  and,  perhaps,  join  in  a  pursuit,  which 
£  am  very  fond  of.  A  pistol-baHet  may  bring  down  a  deer  at 
a  small  distance,  and  I  have  known  a  man  get  a  shot  near 
enough  to  enable  him  to  do  bufdness  with  a  pistol.  I  will  have 
mine  in  readiness."  .' 

"  I  will  not  fail  you,  Mr.  Vernon,"  said  the  other,  in  sup- 
pressed accents,  and  bringing  his  horse  more  closely  to  the  side 
of  his  companion.  **  It's  jist  as  well  to  have  your  pistola  ready, 
if  we  are  to  seek  for  these  hounds  you  speak  of,  for,  to  tell  you 
a  truth.  It  has  been  for  a  long  time  my  notion  that  there  were 
men  at  the  bottom  of  some  of  these  noises  o^dogs ;  not  that  there 
are  not  other  noises  of  the  woods  tliat  could  never  have  been 
made  by  any  man — that  I'll  swear  for — and  if  you  know'd 
half  as  much  of  our  country  and  the  swamps  as  I  do,  you'd  be 
(or  thinking  like  myself.  I  could  tell  you  of  tlie  strangest 
thing*—" 

"Not  tiow  !  not  now  i"  exclaimed  Vernon,  impatiently,  ''but 
get  your  pistols  out,  my  good  fellow ;  it  may  be  a  word  and  a 
blow  with  ud.  I  hear  one  sound  responding  to  another,  and  the 
last  did  not  seem  more  than  a  short  hundred  yards  distant,  in 
that  thick  branch.  Let  us  ride  apart;  a  rifle's  sight  could  cover 
us  both," 

Speaking  thus^  Vernon  spurred  his  horse  ^rward  in  a  smart 
canter,  while  Itawlins,  obeying  his  suggestion,  prepared  his 
weapons,  and  followed  him  at  a  horse's  length  behind.  They  had 
scarcely  iAcreafed  tbeif, motion,  when  a  ^dden  clamor  reacted 
their  eius  iri^ont;  a  hoarse  summons,  tKe  voice  of  k  mm  in 
ang6r,  mingled  with  l6wer  tones,  as  if  in  ezpostula^on.  These 
werd  followed  by  a  shriek — ^a  repeated  shriek,  and  the  accents 
of  a  woman -r  of  woman  in  ^tress!  This  put  a  life  into  the 
limbs,  and  a.  fire  into  the  hearts  of  the  two  young  men,  which 
gave  themL  no  time  for  reflection,  ancl  Icfft  them  in  no  doubt  ai 
to  the  course  which  they  should  take,  iand  the  duty  which  lay 
before  thetn. 

•  Lord  Grod  f"  was  the  somewhat  irreverent  excfamation  of 
Eawlina,  "Lord  Gk>dl  Mr.  Vernon,  if  it  should  be  Bacheir 
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"JJt  m  &  woman,  JAr.  Btwlins  I— r  follow  me  dose  if  you  be  a 
wmiL    Tlus  it  BO  time  to  loiteiu" 

^  Yon  won't  find  me  baekward.  hy  the  powers !  I'm  at  y om 
aad  after  yon.  There's  no  scare  in  Wat  Bawlins  at  the  push. 
Lord  help  ua  1  I'm  afeaid  it's  BacbeL  She  loves  to  walk  in  the 
woods  so»  ev^ry  afternoon.  Git  np,  yon  laay  b-^»  or  I'll  knife 
your  quarters  1" 

The  last  speeeh,  warm  from  the  blood,  and  breaking  out  in 
defiance  of  all  restraint,  was  addressed  to  his  horse,  which,  in 
hb  anger,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  made  feminine.  The  animal, 
though  fleet,  and  now  doing  his  best,  yet  lacked  the  speed  of 
Yenion'a,  and  the  distance,  small  at  first,  was  increasing  fast 
between  them.  The  fear  that  another  should  do  for  the  safety 
of  his  sweetheart  that  which  he  alone  aimed  to  accomplish,  was 
wormwood  to  his  spirit ;  and  his  apostrophe  to  his  steed  was 
eoiqiled  with  the  driving  and  constant  application  of  the  spur, 
until  the  flanks  of  the  generous  animal  soon  grew  red  under 
the  inflietion.  The  shrieks  were  renewed  —  fast,  sharp,  implor- 
ing— terminating,  at  length,  in  a  long,  piercing  scream,  which 
grew  feeble,  at  last,  as  if  from  exhaustion ;  and  when  it  closed, 
tiie  thrilling  words  of  Vernon,  as  he  looked  behind,  and  cried  to 
Bawlins  to  follow,  sent  a  creeping  chill  of  terror  to  the  heart 
of  the  mstie. 

*«Paah,  push,  or  we  shall  be  too  late!*' 

**  I'm  here*-^I'm  dose  1    This  d r^  bei^ !    I  hope  it  ain't 

Baebel  I  Qet  on,  you  brute !— -Everything  stands  in  the  way ; 
the  trees,  and  budxes,  and  I  never  saw  the  creature  so  dull 
b^nre.  Qti  up,  yon  dodhopping  beast,  or  Ij'll  kill  you,  by  all 
that's  certain !  I've  dways  told  Bachd  about  walking  out  so 
hif  but  she  wouldn't  mind  me,  and  said  there  was  no  danger ; 
bat  I  knew  there  was  danger,  and  I  said  so.  But  these  women 
—they  won't  mind  anything — they're  so  obstinate  if  they're 
a  little  smart;  and  so^-d — n  the  b — ^b,  sjiie'll  stop  full  short 
before  long,  and  want  to  take  a  roll  in  the  road." 

There  was  no  good  reason  to  justify  this  last  apprehension 
of  the  exdted  woodman.  The  animal  was  covering  ground 
with  a  rapidity  which  might  have  done  some  credit  to  Turpin's 
maie.  But  a  fow  seconds  had  passed  dnce  the  first  alarm,  and 
nothing  but  the  impatience  and  the  specid  appvehenaions  which 
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had  seized  him  on  n  sadden,  in  regard  to  die  woman  who  was 
dearest  to  his  heart,  could  have  so  ntterly  confounded  his  eofi- 
sciousness  and  judgment  on  all  other  subjects. 

To  be  passed  and  left  behind  by  the  young  lawyer — 
the  citizen— one  of  a  class  for  whom  the  forest-bom  of  our 
country  are  very  apt  to  entertain  a  very  wholesome  contempt 
as  respects  the  exercise  of  all  those  qualities  which  require 
personal  strength  and  agility,  and  more  especially,  in  the  man- 
agement of  a  horse — also  added  to  his  affliction ;  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  destined  to  endure  long. 

Vernon  had  already  entered  upon  the  scene  of  action.  The 
roads  crossed — a  large  area  was  formed  by  the  contact  of  tlie 
two  paths — and  here  the  strife  was  in  progress,  and  heooe  the 
clamor. 

A  single  glance  at  the  objects  before  him,  gave  Vernon  a 
correct  notion  of  the  affair.  A  travelling  carriage  crossed  the 
road,  the  horses  being  checked  and  held  by  a  man  whose  muf- 
fled fkce,  cap  drawn  over  his  eyes,  coarae  garments,  rude  man- 
ner, not  to  speak  of  the  pistol  in  his  grasp,  at  once  declared 
him  to  be  a  ruffian  and  an  assailant  An  old  man,  the  projnie- 
tor  of  the  vehicle,  whose  white  locks  and  bald  head  were  un- 
covered and  exposed,  lay  on  the  ground  bepeath  the  knee  of 
another  ruffian,  while  a  third  was  busied  in  rifling  the  carriage 
of  its  contents.  Two  females,  one  a  tali  maiden  of  seventeen 
or  thereabouts,  the  other  a  child  of  twelve,  were  on  tkeir  knees 
to  the  villain  who  held  the  old  man  down,  imploring,  seemingly, 
for  mercy ;  the  younger  of  the  two,  clinging  to  the  arm  of  the 
assailant,  seeking  with  a  childish  pertinacity,  and  in  utter 
ignorance  of  any  danger  to  herself,  to  push  him  from  his  posi- 
tion. 

The  screams  which  had  alarmed  the  travellers  arose  from 
these ;  and  they  were  continued  by  the  younger  of  the  damsels 
long  after  the  elder  had  deemed  it — the  first  alarm  being  over 
—  an  idle  mode  of  remedying  the  misfortune,  for  the  cure  of 
\\hich  she  probably  meditated  other  means.  Perhaps  there 
were  other  apprehensions  of  womanhood  more  dreadful  to  the 
pure  heart,  which  made  her  fearftil  to  offend  the  insolence  of 
those  to  whom  neither  herself  nor  parent — for  snch  was  the 
old  man  beneath  tb^  (PH^f  pf  the  ni^ba — oould  oppose  any 
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povers  ef  defence.  Her  efforts  were  those  of  prayer,  expostn- 
Ution  and  entreaty,  nntil  tbe  approach  of  Vernon,  whom  sire 
first  beheld,  snggested  new  hopes  of  rescue;  and  then  her 
screams  were  joined  to  those  of  her  joanger  sister,  and  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  the  morements  of  our  hero  and  his  companion 
▼ho  followed  dose  npon  his  heels. 

There  was  bnt  little  time  for  reflection — none  for  hesitation, 
and  the  mood  and  character  of  Vernon  were  snch  as  to  require 
neither.  To  assail  the  assailants,  to  rescue  the  victims,  was  an 
instinct  that  sent  him  the  nearest  way  to  work ;  and  coming,  as 
he  did,  somewhat  suddenly  upon  the  robbers,  he  was  able  to 
effect  that  which,  in  a  state  of  greater  preparation  on  their 
part,  it  would  have  been  fatal  for  him  even  to  attempt. 

Their  own  interest  in  the  prize,  and  the  clamors  of  the  young 
women,  had  kept  them  fi*om  hearing  the  tread  of  the  approach- 
ing horsemen ;  and  as  they  came  into  the  cross-roads  from  the 
opposite  track,  they  were  totally  unseen  until  within  thirty 
yards  of  the  party.  It  was  then  too  late  to  take  any  of  those 
precautions  by  which  nothing  would  have  been  more  easy  than 
to  have  iBhoi  them  down  at  their  approach,  without  risking  an 
exchange  of  bullets. 

As  it  was,  a  single  bay  of  the  beagle— their  accustomed 
signal — was  the  only  warning  which  the  more  busy  robbers 
received  from  the  companion  who  held  the  horses,  and  who 
occupied,  with  them  and  the  carriage,  the  upper  part  of  the  road. 
The  ruffian  who  bestrid  the  prostrate  gentleman  turned  about 
at  the  signal,  only  to  receive  the  bullet  of  Vernon,  unerringly 
aimed  at  his  head.  He  fell  prostrate  upon  the  body  of  the  old 
man,  and  his  blood  and  brains  covered  his  face  and  garments. 
In  the  next  moment,  the  robber  in  possession  of  the  carriage 
fired  at  Vernon,  and  was  about  to  leap  with  a  second  pistol 
upon  him,  when  the  appearance  of  Bawlins,  who  made  his 
entree  with  a  shout  which  might  have  done  credit  to  the  lungs 
of  Stentor,  determined  the  assailant  to  trust  his  heels  rather 
than  his  weapon ;  and  without  giving  a  look  to  his  comrade,  he 
darted  into  the  opposite  woods,  leaving  the  carriage  between 
himself  and  his  foes.  He  who  held  the  horses,  kept  his  ground 
untfl  Bawlins  had  approached  him  within  a  few  paces,  when, 
HfUng  Us  weapon^  with  as  deliberate  an  aim  as  the  eireum- 
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vtoiic^  of  hlfl  pc^aitioQ; would  «ll9w»  I(e^fired»  but  iu^ectufillj, 
Mt  the  sturdy  woodman. 

Gould  ti^e  latter  hayaseen  the  bitter,  naj*.  yenomoos  expres- 
sion of  face  which  the  fellow  gaye  him  ere  he  shot,  he  would 
baye  congratalated  himself,  ii^dt^d,  that  it  was  not  Bachel  who 
had  fallen  into  his  hands. 

Vernon  was  the  first  to  pursue  the  escapiug  ruj^ns,  but  be 
had  scarcely  entered  the  wood  ere  he  felt  himself  growing 
sick  and  faint;  and  then^  for  the  first  ^e,  he  found  himself 
wounded  in  the  thigh.  He  returned  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
with  difficulty  alighted  from  his  horse.  The  old  man  and  his 
daughters,  whom  he  had  rescued,  came  about  him  to  acknowl- 
edge and  thank  him  for  his  seryices;  but  exhaustion,  from  Iosa 
of  blood,  now  oyercame  him,  and  he  sunk  to  the  ground  with  a 
dim  consciousness  while  he  was  falling,  that  the  old  man  was 
the  yery  person  whom  he  sought — the  very  William  Maitland 
who  had  defiraaded  the  bank  and  inyplved  Gaiter,  to  the  Ipi^ 
of  so  many  thousands. 

But  this  impres9ion  soon  gaye  place  to  another,  and  it  seemcid 
to  the  swooning  youth  that  the  fei^ures  of  the  man  were  at 
once  absorbed  in  those  of  a  loyely  virgin — such  a  vision  as 
had  filled  his  dreaming  Aincy.the^  night  ifie  slept  at  the  Jhoyel  id 
Mrs.  Yarbers; — a  form  of  chiselled  symmetry^a^d  a  face*  of 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  which,  the,  soul,  alone,  could  fee^  the 
perfection  and  the  chai^,  in  those  yagu^  and  spuitual  imagin- 
ings which  come  to  the  youthful  heart  when  it  first  dreams  of 
kya — which  come  to  it  but  ouce,  and  ia  belieyed  by  it  fpr  ^yier 
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THR  PtJOITiVB  FATHER — THE  DAUGHTER  —  EVBrTTS  GRADUALLY 
DEVELOP — OUMPSBd  BEYOND. 

.     "Wli^  do  yem  vttbre  so— wUcImv  iroidd  ytm  Hf 
Ton  mn  no/t  wrort  yomtmiii  awaj  from  mr%^ 
Joa  mtf  from  ooddmI}  joa  o)«y  shift  joar  pU0% 
Boi  not  j^oar  persoB ;  and  Another  dime 
IJUet  jovL  no  other."  fu 


Tn  iroodnlin  wlK»  lad  eontiftued  the  pursttft  of  t&6  mfllRiii 
tHtfaoRt  b«ii)g  nt  feJl  ap^sed  of  the  nmlteiodd  ahii  of  one  of 
dita  upon  him,  irom  whfth  he  bid  been  bo  fortunate  aa  te 
escape,  eoon  tbnnA  hia  edbrto  onaTailin^  to  overtake  them. 
Thej  had  made  thehr  iray  into  a  eanebrake  imntedintefy  con* 
tenons,  hi  whose  thick,  fostering  glooma  and  secret  i^odes» 
th^  eoidd  eHailj  defy  aend  baffle  the  seareh  of  any  hundred 
nen.  Ighorant  <^  the  hiirt  of  Yemoii,  whom  he  bad  seen 
enter  the  foi-est  iii  ptUMtit,  like  hittieK  be  shoolt  his  band  in 
anger  at  tBe  shelving  i^seessea  in  wMeb  the  robbers  were  lost 
from  sight,  and  rManicid  iJo^Mt  the  seetie  of  ak^i<on,  with  a 
degree  ef  timpdsm^i  wbieh  Meinei  to  t^garA  the  fktigne  of  bis 
hone  aft  itfp^Hor  to  aS  other  ciottsideiiationi. 

His  iaae^iihiAent  Md  eoneem,  wlMn  hb  dtoeovered  the  insett^ 
klUe  ebtidflloii  if  hH  eompaniof^  HM  irorflij  of  it  mneh  longer 
aisqiULintahee,  llbd  a  more  MciAl  aiad  eqn^  fslatfoAsbfp  than 
had  ejtiiied  between  them.  A  few  tibmebts  snfteed  to  edn- 
tbee  Idft  that  bis  ftfend  whs  not  dead,  nor,  perhaps,  hndHf 
iiijnred ;  And  a  few  &ore  enkbMd  hitt  to  klek  tbb  iiead  robbetr 
with  a  qniet  conviction  that  be  could  do  no  more  h«rt.  Th4 
HHttares  ^  the  yefian  bi^  fftqwoted  oaireMl^;  bnt  if  he  bad 
ifijr  klRrwiedge  Oi  tbeni  belbre,  be  kept  ^e  matter  to  kimsdft 
iiid  h«vi%  emptied  the  pbck^  df  all  4iat  tiuiy  eonfauned  of 
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value,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  pistols  with  which  the  fel- 
low had  heen  armed,  hat  which  the  true  and  prompt  shot  of 
Vernon  had  prevented  him  from  using,  he  left  the  carcass  in 
the  highway,  with  prohahlj  some  such  motive  as  that  of  the 
woodman  when  he  kills  a  snake — namely,  the  start  and  mo- 
mentary terror  which  such  a  spectacle  will  provoke  in  the 
spectator. 

This  business  was  the  work  of  a  few  moments  only ;  and  he 
now  addressed  himself  seriously  to  the  task  of  assisting  his 
wounded  companion,  and  directing  the  further  movements  of  the 
party,  all  the  members  of  which  were  laboring  under  more  or 
less  excitement  and  appfebeDaioo.  The  whole  seem  was  over 
in  a  few  minutes,  foot  the  Ml  preesttre  of  its  terrors  and  dangers 
had  not  passed  entitely  away.  The  old  gendeman,  who  had 
been  rescued,  was  even  then  busy  in  cleansing  his  face  and 
bosom,  as  well  as  he  might,  from  tlie  blood  and  brains  of  the 
slaift  robber  which  had  spurted  over  them.  He  was  a  flue- 
looking  mauy  of  very  v^ierable  aspect ;  but  there  was  an  ineer- 
tkude  in  his  looks,  and  a  toerauloulness  of  limb  in  his  move- 
ments, which  seemed  to  the  mind  of  tlie  woodman  strangely  uk> 
oonsislent  with  the  finoi  manly  mould  in  which  nature  had  cast 
his  frame.  It  was  also  apparent  to  our  foiester  that  there  was 
a  fidgety  uneasiness  in  his  manner,  which  denoted  apprehoB- 
sions  no  less  active  at  the  moment  of  his  rescue  and  seeming 
safety,  than  when  he  lay  under  the  weapon  <^  the  robber.  He 
spoke  confusedly,  yet  not  with  rapidity;  checked^and  inter- 
rupted himself  repeatedly ;  caught  up  his  speech  befeie  be  had 
completed  his  sentences ;  eorreeted,  or  strove  to  correct  his  ex- 
pression; and  increased  his  con^ion,  as  f (dks  are  very  aj^t  te 
ibf  by  antieipatiDg  it  Qis  determinatien  wi  little  matters 
seemed  to midetfo  altecatiQ»  <t«iteesofieiiiM'bis  speoch;  and 
in  all  thai  he  said  and  did*  he  exh^ited  4a  'the  eooatrymai^ 
who  was  not  entirely  obtose,  that  purposeless,  imbedle  cbarafo- 
ter,  which  is  eonsoious  ef  much  to  be  done^  yet  is  capable  of 
aofhing,  a«d  despAatH  even  while  it  undertakes,  and  falters  be* 
fitfefatigee. 

Yet,  so  far  as  the  oidtnary  eireoastances  are  involved,  vhieh 
produce  fear  in  the  minds  of  olea,  tiie  stranger  had  shown  hioi- 
self  hardy  eoouf^.    It  is  true,  he  did  not  offisr  resistance  to  the 
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rMmOf  dioiiglitfiiwd;  bBtlb  «roM  as  well  frwa  tbeauunier 
ID  whidi  he  bad  1>eeii  snrprifled  by  diem,  u  from  a  proper  eon* 
▼ietkm  that  he  could  not  hope  to  retiit  them  with  aaj  chance 
•f  Boeceai ;  and  might,  by  doii^  so,  hare  prvroked  their  ill- 
treatment  of  his  danghten,  for  whose  safety  he  had  shown  all 
die  solicitude  of  a  fathor.  fle  had  not  betrayed  so  nrach  alarm 
for  his  own  safety,  while  aetnally  beneath  the  body  of  his 
assailantv  as  he  did  now,  speaking  of  the  event  to  the  stnrdy 
woodman,  by  whose  assistance,  in  part,  his  rescue  had  been 
achieved.  Indeed,  his  timidity,  nneasinessy  and  downoast  looks 
while  he  spoke,  surprised  the  latter  quite  as  much  as  they  vexed 
Urn ;  and  his  words  were  spoken  with  the  view  to  reassuring 
the  courage  whisfa  he  cotdd  net  hut  think *^and  this  toa  with 
some  feelii^  of  contempt-— had  been  quite  too  much  cast 
down  hy  the  strife  through  which  it  had  jtast  gone. 

^  There's  no  sort  of  danger  now,  old  gentleman,  while  we're 
so  strong  around  you.  It  won"t  be  any  two  robbers  of  the 
Chittn-Loosa  that'U  venture  to  lay  thumb  and  fingers  on  the 
nose  of  Wat  Bawlins,  and  'he  with  his  eyes  open.  So,  since 
you're  safe  now,  and  don't  seem  to  have  lost  anything,  take 
your  seat  in  your  wi^n,  while  I  help  Vernon  into  the  bottom 
of  it.  You  must  nuke  some  room  for  him,  young  lady,  and 
don't  be  frightened  at  a  little  blood.  It  is  good  blood,  and  spilt 
m  your  own  behalf,  so  you  may  look  on  it  with  a  sort  of  pleas- 
ure, if  yon  ain't  too  feint^iearied*— which  I  don't  think  so  much 
your  case  as  that  of  the  old  gentleman.  He's  mighty  uneasy 
now,  though  for  wlmt  there's  no  telling.  Why  don't  you  mount, 
old  gentleman*  and  put  yourself  in  readinessf" 

In  some  agitation,  the  stranger  tamed  to- his  daughter,  and  a 
brief  ecmvmrsation  was  carried  on  between  the  two  in  whispers. 
The  woodman  remaiked  tiiat  the  fine  eye  of  the  maiden  was 
kmdled,  her  dieric  flushed^  and  he  eenld  hewr  her  distinctly  ex^ 
daim,  at  the  cenchMbn  of  a  long  and  very  earnest  sentence : 
**  'Do  not— do  not  think  of  sudi  a  thing,  dear  father ;  common 
humanity,  alone,  were  there  no  ^her  reasims^  should  requwe 
tha ;  now,  k  is  ^e  due-^^gratitude— " 

The  rest  ef  the  wdrda  were  lea*  to  the  listeners  Who,  at  Ike 
sune  tfane,  buiied  faanself  hi  UnUng  a  famdhcaohfef  asoKud  the 
thigh  of  the  youth,  in  the  hope  to  arrest  the  bleeding. 
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Wkik  tbos  6%a^r the  UavtJhi  mpyr^mAti  fcim,  ind  a«tod 
how  ter  diej  might  be  st  tliat  imMaeiit  fpom  the  first  ferry. 

The  qaettion  Bnrprbed  the  woodmaa*  who  looked  ap  at  tfao 
speaker  whh  tnereiMed  Surprise.  With  a  ibtnd  ae  utterly  ulb<* 
sdphi8ti<»ted  as  hia  own,  he  ceuld  cenoefre  6(  fM  eonditioa  of 
ihings  joBtifykig  the  rehiotsnce  of  the  trareHer  to  lend  himself 
to  the  work  of  snccorin^  one  to  whodk  he  owed  so  great  a  ser^ 
vice.  His  wonder,  however,  did  not  extend  to  the  eoadact  of 
lAte  elder  nraddem  Sh^  bad  stooped  to  aanst  him  in  his  rode 
iofgerjr,  and  had  yicid^  the  maikle  ftom  her  sbocQder  to  help 
ill  hindittg  ap  iha  bnrtt  of  his  i^atisnt  Bot  hiaeje  spoke  to 
)Hft  ftther  a  diflbrexi  laagnage  from  tiiat  which  his  lipe  ad* 
dfessed  to  her.  To  hiih,  be  looked  tiie  rfnr^iHio  he  fSelt»  and 
ioinethljtg  more.  Scorn  irib  SHngled  wiA  ids  wobdAr,  and 
anger  rose  no  lesi  upon  his  lips  than  npoo  hia  ^dant^anbek 

**  Th^  ferry  1'^  he  excUmed-^''  the  feiry !  Why,  whil  the 
diocans  e*n  you  ht  after!  Ain't  diere  time  ettoogh  fer  that 
question  to-morrow,  or  the  v^xt  day,  or  tfa^  diiy  aAer^  er  any 
day  for  the  neact  six  mondis  to  come  ?  We  can  ^ve  fon  house* 
room,  strangeri  as  I  told  you  before,  and  keep  yon  ht  the  jbry, 
though  H  raiftis  riTers.  There's  dd  BiHy  Badger,  fhat'U  giTe 
yon  something  more  than  a  sopper-^^a  s^flK>n  wtdi  it — and  bo 
glad  that  yon  eat  heartily,  if  yon  eao  hear  well.  C<«ie,  old 
pian,  give  tts  a  lift,  ^ile  We  set  the  lad  in  ybar  wagon.  He 
won't  oneomtnode  the  ladies  m^di,  andi  if  iio  be  he  does,  It  was 
aH  Iheir  own  fanit  and  yonrs,  to  git  into  difichlties,  and  he's 
hurt  in  gitting  yen  oht  of  them.  Giro  ns  a  hh,  aiid  lo6k  bei^ 
ter  pleased,  and.  By  gimiai  I  I'll  ferget  how  tittle  miaidod  ^oa 
tteem  to  ho^  the  n^ati  Hmt  holped  yoa." 

«*Do  my  fkther  no  in^ostfce,"  intesposod  «he  eUer  maldte; 
<«  he  is  not  iifdlficiyent  to  the  fbte  of  yobT)lrtend-^ef  onr  finerid 
-^aod  wffl  do  what  yoa  require,  and  iil  thkt  he  oan,  fet-  lA 
0«eeof  And  relief.  Do  not  suppose,  even  hsdl  yen  not  been  nigh 
to  urge  it,  thMt  we  should  hare  needed  Imy  perfluehion  to  mayt 
us  to  so  necessary  an  aet  cf  duty.  Noi  sir,  believe  itoi  had 
there  been  no  better  strehgA  than  that  of  iny  dwii  feeUa  fraaM, 
thMshooMhavebiien  gi^u  fer  tbo  seMee  «f  this  «eatkiiian ; 
idtfd,lkoig&  I  sank  bwtothtiie  fahrd  Ai^  I  AoUi»  at  ksiit,  have 
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lone  mj  oloiQst  tOk.fiad,  0iieeor  foir  one  wbo  ba*  bfifin  of  the 
frtafcest  fBccmr  to  ns." 

**!  believe,  joo,  mj  jleiur  yeaqg  kdj,  I  believe  jon;  tbere's 
M  niitake  in  jour fiiee,  by  the  powertl  I  believe  yon  jist  ai 
B«ch  as  if  your  worde  bed  eome  hum  the  lips  gf  Bschel  her* 
irif ;  bat  the  old  geirtlemftn— >why  don't  ha  ppiiAk  np,  wid  leod 
shaodr 

The  keen  eye  of  the  woodmsa  was  fixed  apon  the  traveller 
aa  he  spokB  these  irorda.  The  latter  became  still  more  coa- 
Ibsed  at  the  apostrophe;  his  glance ^sank  to  the  gronvd^aad 
be  faUered, oat,  some  only  haJ£*iQteUigible. accents,  abont  the 
noseseity  he  was  under  jof  parsnipg  hjs. joiumey,  and  the  iocon- 
▼eniences  which  would  arise  to  h|m,  of  any  unexpected  delay ; 
and  here  he  taraad  to  his  daughter,  and  proceeded  to  repeat 
what  he  had  said  to  the  woodman,  touching  the  exigencies  ef 
his  sitnation.  The  blunt  language  of  Bawlins  anticipated  the 
SMiden,  and  prevented  her  relaying  to  a  sp^ech»  which,  though 
partially  inteltigiUe  ouly,  seemed  greatly  to  distress  her. 

**  By  the  powers  I  old  gentleman,  to  my  thinking  you  have 
been  saying  anything  but  the  right  thing.  What  are  you  talk- 
ing about  your  journey  for,  at  this  time,  when  here's  the  num 
that  saved  yonr  throats,  and  your  money,  and  may  be,  God 
only  knows !  si^ed  this  handsome  young  lady,  that's  your  own 
daughter, from  somethiog, worse  than  all.  Here  he  is,  I  say, 
l^ng  on  the,  ground,,  knocked  oyer  in  holping  you  out  of  the 
hobUe»  and  wanting  help  himself,  now  to  get  him  to  a  soft  bed» 
and  n  qoiet  place  to  get  well  in.  If  it  hadn't  a-b^n  for  him, 
who  knows  what  might  have  happened  t  It's  true  I  was  close 
behkidt  but  my  nag's  not  ^e  crisatiure  that  he  rides.  I'd  ha' 
d<»e  as  UMwh  for  you  as  I  could ;  bnt  then  he  did  it,  and  made 
no  promises ;  so  fall  to,  and  give  me  a  shoulder  here,,  while  I 
lift  the  lad  into  yonr  wagon.  '  The  ladies  can  sit  on  one  side, 
and  we  can  lay  him  in  die  bottom;  he's  cmly .swooned,  and 
won't  know  anything  about  it,  and  it's  only  two  miles  we've 
got  to  go." 

**  Two  miles  1"  exclaimed  the  traveller ;  "  is  it  only  two  miles 
tothefory?" 

«« Ferry !  Why,  what  do  yon  wan^  with  the  fsiry  ?"  da- 
awKns. 
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"  I  must  cro88  the  ferrj  to-nigbt,^  returned  ihe  other. 

"You  can't — you  shan't!  by  all  the  powers,  you  sbcnHI 
Tou  shall  carry  the  lad  in  your  wagon  to  BUly  Badger's,  which 
is  only  two  miles  off,  and  it  will  be  quite  dark  by  the  time  we 
git  there,  for  you'll  have  to  go  slow  on  account  of  the  lad's  hurts. 
After  that,  if  yon  are  so  cursed  hard>hearted,  old  gentleman,  as 
to  set  off  without  waiting  to  know  how  the  man  is  that  reeked 
his  life  to  save  yours  and  your  daughter's,  not  to  say  nothing 
about  your  cash,  which  must  be  pretty  considerable,  to  brin^ 
these  robbers  about  you — " 

"You  mistake — you  mistake,  my  6iend !"  waa  the  hasty  in 
terruption  of  the  travdltt,  **  I  have  but  little  money  with  me — 
precious  little — nothing  to  speak  of." 

"  Tell  that  to  the  chickens — the  old  fbwle  won't  believe 
you.  But  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  As  for  your  crosrang 
the  ferry  this  night,  that's  impossible.  Where  would  yoo  have 
been — or  what,  let  me  ask  you,  would  you  have  had  to  croea 
with,  if  the  lad  hadn't  put  in  to  save  yon  t  If  you  don't  eboese 
to  do  the  thing  willingly,  by  the  powers,  I'll  do  it  for  yon ! 
I'll  take  possession  of  your  cany-all,  and  fix  the  thing  to  my 
own  liking." 

**0h!  my  father,  why  will  you  resist — why  oppoee  eny 
longer?"  was  the  pleading  inquiry  of  the  elder  maiden,  whoee 
own  solicitations,  though  before  chiefly  whispered,  as  if  in  def- 
erence to  her  father's  years  and  feelings,  were  as  warm  in  ex- 
pression, and  as  humane  in  their  purport,  as  were  those  of  the 
Bftore  abrupt  and  sturdy  woodman.  "The  gentieman  aeya 
*«ghtly,"  continued  the  maiden ;  "  we  have  all  been  saved  by 
the  valor  of  his  companion,  and  we  must  see  him  carried  bmMj 
to  his  dwelling.  Nay,  more,  we  can  not  leave  him  till  he  ia 
out  of  danger." 

"  Virginia,  my  chfld,  what  is  it  that  you  say  I  You  know  not 
my  reasons— my  necessity,"  was  the  bewildered  response  of 
Ae  father. 

"Nothing,  my  father,  but  absolute  danger  can  justify  inhn- 
■^rtj.''    She  laid  down  this  just  iH^ndpIe  with  due  solemnity. 

A  am  in  danger,"  whispered  the  fkther  m  her  ear— "foes 
malT^  ^««»*— d^agew  follow  me." 

««d  forbid!  say  not  so!~your  lifo— howl— fcett  wImII 
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—fron  whom  f — speak  to  me*  dear  fkther  1  Tell  me  all*—  now^ 
new.  Let  me  know  wherefore  thk  jonmej— wby  hare  jon 
left  jovr  heme — our  dear  home — in  this  straDge  and  sudden 
manner  V* 

The  anxiety  of  the  maiden  almost  overturned  her  caution. 
Her  whispers  became  full  and  perfect  sounds  at  the  close,  and 
v^e  silenced  in  much  agitation  bj  the  father,  who  pointed  to 
Rawlins,  now  approaching  with  the  bod  j  of  Yemen,  which  he 
bad  lifted  upon  his  massire  shoulders,  and  waa  bearing  to  the 
carriage.    The  groan  of  the  father  waa  insnppressible. 

**  Not  now,  mj  child,  not  now.  We  must  submit  to  thiF. 
Take  jour  seat ;  Ellen  will  sit  on  the  front  with  nie.  The 
stranger  spealn  trulj.  It  might  hare  been,  but  for  tlie  jonth's 
coming,  that  we  had  lost  that  whi<^  is  of  more  yalue  than  lile,*' 

The  parties  were  soon  seated,  and  the  cushions  of  the  vehicle 
were  made  to  support,  in  tolerable  ease»  the  form  of  the  wounded 
man,  from  whom  an  occasional  escaping  groan  announced  the 
lingering  presence  of  Hfe  within  him.  Having  effected  all  the 
arrangements,  to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least,  KawHns  took 
charge  of  Vernon's  horse,  which  he  led ;  and  congratulating  the 
old  man  upon  his  slowly-recovered  humanity,  he  proceeded  to 
guide  them  to  the  dwelling  which  he  had  assigned  for  their 
temporary  lodging-house,  leaving  the  dead  robber  to  the  possible 
care  of  his  oomrades. 

**  By  the  powers  I  old  gentleman,"  said  he,  with  an  aur  ot 
great  toleration,  as  he  rode  up  beside  the  vehicle,  and  looked 
in  upon  the  ftiee  of  his  companion,  *'  it  was  only  because  of  the 
young  ladies  that  I  let  you  off  so  easily.  When  you  wanted  to 
back  out,  and  leave  the  lad  in  his  blood,  when  he  had  just  done 
getting  you  out  of  a  mighty -ugly  scrape,  I  had  it  in  mj  mind 
to  make  you  walk  your  own  trotters,  and  take  the  wagon  to 
myself  altogether ;  for,  you  see,  it  would  have  been  mighty 
shameM  in  you  to  go  off  in  safety,  not  asking  and  not  caring 
what  became  of  him  that  hdped  you.  If  you  had  seen  him  ride 
as  I  did,  when  he  heard  the  screams  of  the  ladies,  and  seen  his 
face  when  he  spoke,  and  heard  his  words  when  he  cried  to  me 
that  waa  riding  dose  behind  him,  <  A  woman's  voice,  Bawlins !' 
— Bawlins  is  my  name,  sir — you  wouM  say  to  yourself,  'By 
the  powers !  this  is  the  very  sort  of  man  to  wrap  up  in  your 
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hearty  «ii9'to  ioVe,'*  and  I  love  hhn,  «teraii|^»  bj:  the  peweiel-*^. 
I  iore  the  lad  !for  what  IWe  sidte  iiiift^^to-dajFi  Jist  the  same  «• 
if  I  know'd  him  for  a  himdred  jeari,  though  I  neyer  set  ejea 
on  him  afore  to-daj." 

"  He  is  a  stranger,  then,  in  this  neighborhood  t"  was  the 
inquiry  of  the  old  gentleman. 

**  A  traveller,  like  jonrself ;  he  cOmes  from  below — I  reckon 
from  some  of  the  old  states,  for  he*s  got  a  sight  of  ramiag, 
knows  everything^  and  talks  jist  like  a  book." 

The  ejes  of  the  elder  maiden' w^re^fiied  for  awhile  with  in- 
creasing interest  upon  th^  pale  conntenanee  of  the  womded 
Utah,  and  she  now  reikimrked'the  fiiU^ly-fiMfitoed  and  exfwesehre 
featttres— expressive  even  while  overspread  bj  a/  pallor  soch 
as  that  of  death — the  softness  and  fineneds  of  his  skin*  the 
small,  sweet  month,  and  the  flowing  looks  of  hair,  which  esci^Med 
in  small,  single  ringlets  from  the  cea&aing  cap  which  he  wore, 
bnt  which  had  been  duplaced  bj  the  motion  oJP  the  icarriage. 

The  instincts  of  wotien  ar^  no  less  bnsy  and  prompt  than 
those  of  men ;  else  why  riioold  the  maiden  Mask  whea  Ae  be- 
held the  eyes  of  the  woodmtan  snddenly  cast  npoB:  her,  as  ahe 
scanned  the  features  of  his  nneonseioos  companieiit  She  had, 
with  equal  suddenness,  arrived  sit  the  conviction  that  the  fi^e 
of  the  stranger  yondi  was  one  of  the  most  noUe  she  had  ever 
seen,  and  distinguished  by  that  delicacy  of  feature  and  expiee- 
sibn  which  are  conjectured  to  denote  equally  aristocratic  birth 
ahd  natural  genius.  This  conviction  was,  perhaps,  streegthenejl 
by  the  fow  words' which  Bawlins  had  spokisti,  and  which  r^are- 
selited  llie  youtlr  as  a  traveUer  like  thems^lVea.  Imaglneliosi- 
soon  busied  itself  to  discoviBr  his  oljects,  hia  porsuits,  family, 
and  mental  resources ;  and  even  when  the  searching  glance  of 
the  woodman  compelled  her  to  avert  her  eyes  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  carriage  from  Uie  wounded  man,  the  subject  was  too 
interesting  to  suffer  her  to  forego  its  consideration,  which  em- 
ployed her  young  thoughts  and  virgin  fancies  in  a  manner 
which  did  not  plesM  the  less  because  they  lacked  aU  means  ioat 
arriving  at  any  ccnchiflion. 

The  carriage  at  length  reached  Zion's  Hill— » the  name  whiek* 
the'  strongly-assured  meUiodist  had  oonfened  upon  his^  hafaita* 
tmis— -and  yet  Virghiwr  WinDs  '"vx  ^Fibbft  #as  the 


fim  bf  Imt  in^Hr,  m  Us  o«,  fai  itfij  to  tke  demaad  (4 
BawHiiB — with  a  tenacity  wJucfa  U  fie^My  national  enoogb 
flMog  jommg  imtam  In  all  wmsjpL  cageB,  bad  not  y#t  ajdii^iujted 
Wraal^aot 
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WoUey. , Sir, 

For  holy  offices  I  haye  ^  time ;  a  time 
To  think  upon  the  part  of  busioeae  whieh 
I  bear  i'  the  tUte.— iTtfiy  JETmiy  Vlil 

Twi  p«rty  .wffl  reqeiT0d  yjuj  oordiiJljr,  though  witb  .^leat 
toiamMity,  fc^  ^  ao^iftr  inethodist.  He  defended  ^oin  kia 
M^  to  the  eaim^;  firoisly  wakqmiBd  ^^  proprietor;  coxo- 
iaended  all  oarefor  the  tTotn^d^ed  maa;  bade  ^  AervffntS]ip 
attendance;  bed  zefreshiii6nt«  s^ifyed,  ai>d  thongb*  }n  jthe|»e  re- 
•peeta,  exbibitiiig;the  afsentiak  of  (t  n»o9t  solid  and  earn^fft  hof- 
pitatitf,  he  nerc^  yet  unbent  a  mufcle  of  h^  bar^  coantenano^, 
nn^^QcUibited  .to  ^^fitmaes  the  bavah  aceepta  of  a  voice,  .atern, 
eold,  alow,  emphatic,  and  n^eapunedly  monotooiQiia.  He  li/^^no^ 
ta^  nimanfil  .aanratiFa  of  their  eao^p^,  w^h  the  aafOi^  eom- 
peaore  aa  Jbe  would  thaye  bewrd  the  complaint^  of  bis  ni^c^, 
Baehel,  who  had  prieked  her  finger  with  a  o^edle ;  and  bia 
eMgratokdoiia  of  the  perty  on  ^heir  escape*  w£fre  uttered  with 
vavy  maoh  like  ihe  maAHfir  iwhiob  be  employed  wbop  W^big 
fraee  before  the  jnoaning  nieaL  A  matter-<^-faot  £ace, received 
erery  eiieianataiioe,  and  requited  all  the  wondei:8  which  }ie 
heard ;  and  nothing  in  the  world  could  be  more  mortifying  to 
the  enthnfflaatie  temperament,  than  the  repulaive  and  chilling 
expreaaion  of  a  countenance  that  seemed  to  be  aet  on  high,  aa  a 
asrt  of  moral  acaiec»aw,  to  rebuke  the  iptruaiye  passions,  the 
inrTidteinpfttawnt^.jlhe^piowia^and  laepatiantaAal^thAt  burop, 
>  aad  hawBdnjyil  >ia  Mfar  ae  aUgiy  i»»  idi^ii  It  a». 
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eounten  the  high  fonees  which  prodence  sett  np  ta  rettrni  ifes 
roving  and  inenrrive  propensities. 

William  Badger  had  so  tympathj  with  the  enthusiasm  tliat 
dilates  readilj  at  every  impulse.  His  enthusiasm  was  all  re- 
ligious ;  his  zeal,  deep,  earnest,  and  perpetually  glowing,  was 
restrained  by  that  decorum  alone,  which  is  the  fruit  of  intense 
Teneration.  To  speak  fast,  seemed  to  his  mind  to  indulge  in 
levity ;  to  utter  promptly  his  feelings,  might  be  to  do  injustice 
to  his  own  judgment,  to  the  goverhing  providence  of  Grod»  or 
to  the  rights  and  interests  of  others.  It  may  be  added,  that, 
with  a  tempenonent  sanguine  in  the  eztreae;  a  mind£ree,.fidl, 
and  active ;  an  intense  self-esteem,  and  that  disposition  to  sway 
which  is,  perhaps,  a  natural  attribute  of  such  a  character,  his 
impetuosity  of  disposition  was  simply  methodized  and  more 
completely  systematized  and  made  equal  from  the  external  re- 
straints put  upon  it. 

"  I  have  seen  him  in  a  roaring  passion,"  said  Bawlins  to  his 
companion,  "  when  he  didnH  know  what  he  said  or  did,  and  swore 
Kke  a  Mississippi  boatman ;  and  yet  one  word  came  oat  after 
another  jist  as  slowly  as  if  he  was  mi^Ling  his  morning  prmj^r. 
He's  a  most  strange  man,  that  same  Billy  Badger ;  but  he  meens 
always  to  do  right,  even  when  he's  most  wrong ;  and  if  you'll 
let  him  alone,  when  he's  most  wrong,  he'll  c(Mne  right  afiber  a 
season ;  but  I  do  think  he'd  not  suffer  the  angel  Oabriel  te  set 
him  right,  or  show  him  that  he  was  wrong,  one  minute  before 
he  was  wflling  to  see  it  for  himself." 

The  first  care  of  all  parties  was  to  see  into  the  condition  ead 
render  assistance  to  the  wounded  man.  He  was  conveyed  into 
a  quiet  chamber,  and  Badg^  himself  attended  chiefly  to  his 
hurts.  An  inspection  of  them  showed  him  to  have  been  wounded 
by  two  balls,  both  of  which  had  fortunately  struck  flediy  parts 
of  the  thigh,  and  the  swooning  had  been  occasioned  by  the  loss 
of  blood,  and  not  in  consequence  of  any  serious  causes  of  ex- 
haustion. 

When  the  venerable  elder  had  satisfied  himself  of  these  facts, 
he  made  very  light,  in  his  solemn  manner,  of  ihe  danger,  and 
assured  the  anxious  Bawlins  that  the  youth  would  scarcdy  fisel 
his  hmrts  in  a  day  or  two.  The  baUs  not  having  lodged,  hut 
luivmg  out  tiie  flesh  iniwe  psrrflel  syots,  soit  tws  inBhesayit, 
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it  wtt  eoj  to  item  tbe  wounds,  whieh  httd  aheady  eeated  to 
poor  forth  those  free  streams  which,  at  first,  had  threatened  to 
exhaust  the  fountains  of  life  within  him,  and  might  have  done 
so,  but  for  the  timely  bandaging  that  Bawlins  had  made  both 
below  and  above  the  places  which  were  hurt. 

Badger,  who  adked  no  counsel  of  those  aronnd  him,  adminis- 
terod  a  sleeping  draught  to  the  patient,  whieh  sileaeed  the 
groans,  at  moments  escaping  feebly  from  his  lips,  and  set  him 
to  sleep  so  sonndly  that  there  was  bnt  little  prospect— accord- 
ing to  the  woodman — of  his  hearing  any  of  the  long  sermon 
that  night. 

To  do  Mr.  Wilson  all  manner  of  justice,  we  may  say,  that  he 
diowed  no  lack  of  interest  in  the  situatibn  of  the  young  man 
He  watched  beside  him  until  Badger  had  declared  his  perfect 
coDYiction  of  his  safety,  and  then  left  him  only  to  <{uiet  the  be- 
coming anxiety  of  another,  whose  solicitude  in  his  fete,  which 
might  have  seemed  Improper  under  other  circumstances,  found 
its  sufficient  justification  in  her  gratitude. 

Virginia  Wilson  felt  a  strange  beating  at  her  heart,  and 
trembled  with  a  new  sentiment  of  pleasure,  as  she  listened  to 
these  tidings.  Was  there  anything  singular  in  the  fact  that 
she  retired  that  instant  to  the  chamber  which  had  been  assigned 
herself  and  younger  sister,  and  shed  in  secret  those  tears  which 
it  might  have  puzzled  her  to  explain  why  she  shed  at  all.  Tet 
such  was  the  case,  and  those  tears,  it  may  be  added,  were  no 
less  sweetly  strange  to  her  own  heart,  than  they  would  have 
been  surprising  to  any  other  not  perfectly  conscious  of  their 
source. 

Ifesi^wbDe,  Mr.  Wilson  and  our  friend  Bawlins  were  com- 
peHed  to  undergo  the  protracted  examination  of  the  methodist, 
on  the  subject  of  the  late  adventure;  the  circumstances  of 
which  seemed  to  awaken  in  him  no  less  curiosity  than  concern. 

**  Evil  is  abroad  in  the  world,"  he  said,  beginning  to  sermon- 
ize at  the  conclusion  of  his  examination ;  **  there  is  no  place 
altogether  secure  from  the  dominion  of  Satan ;  but  that  here, 
so  nigh  unto  Zion,  where  I  have,  for  the  space  of  two  blessed 
years,  striven  to  uphold  the  work  and  the  worship  of  our  heav- 
enly Father —Aat  sin  should  so  boMly  demean  herself,  seems  tc 
be  ai  passing  strange,  as  it  Is  sad.    1^  marvel  ye  not,  Walsei 
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BaM4im}  at  wbfl^  I  am  doost  to  «ay  tp  joai  jmd  re^i^r^  j|  /i{|t 
as  unbecoming  in  one  who  prefu^es  peace  on  eartb'  and  goo4« 
will  to  all  men,  if  I  declare  to  you  that  we  mu9t  all  aiiae  apd 
put  on  the  ^rmoT  of  istrife,  yea,  the  very  furmor  of  mfm»  and  gird 
upon  our  thighs  t^e  carimd  weapons  of  human  wrath.  The 
traveller  must  n^t  h^  stricken  down  upon  the  highway  witj^toot 
«ummoii#  of  flt^rmty,  without  warning  to  pr^are  for  deat^  in 
season^  Wfi  want  go  |orth  in  seeking  for  these  bloody  men ; 
we  must  put  them  to  defiazice  i  and  as  they  have  not  hearkened 
to  our  words  of  prfy^i^ld  pe^Lce,  neither  have  they  give^  b^f^ 
to  the  forbearance  of  our  own  example,  then  must  we  nae 
agaiifft.them  the  si^e  weapons  which  they  are  po  ready  to  nae 
Kgiunst  the  wayfiri^  VRMh  and  we  mU9t  smite  them  hip  imd 
thigh  to  their  utter  undoifig.  If  they  will  pot  hearken  to  the 
impioii;i9g  sjigel;  if  tl^y  ]ifill  not  heed  the  promise  of  the  for- 
givjng  apgel ;  Uior  inclijQ.e  their  he^^  to  th^  prayers  of  the 
rIgfateouSt  Cfod  will  commi^ipn  the  destroying  angel»  even  bm 
he  has  commissioned  him  f^fffiast  the  Amale)ute  and  the  Assyr- 
ian of  (Aif  until  there  be  none  left.to  tell  the  /itory  of  their  un- 
denarvin^  and  their  h^eaped-up  bones  alone  shall  remain  to 
dedaxe  tb#i|r  sudd^en  punish^ient,  in  warning  to  the  other  tribea 
df  evildoers  which  shall  follow  them.  Tmly,  it  grieves  me* 
that  herOf  within  sight  of  the  Hill  o{  Zion,  which  I  had 
thought  to  set  apart  as  a  spot  where  evil  should  not  have 
foothold  or  countenance,  ^nch  deeds  should  be  done  as  shall 
make  the  traxreller  tremble  to  approach,  even  when  he  comas 
on  th^  sabhath>  seeking  crumbs  of  comfort  from  the  Ix)rd«  Mj 
heart  is  fiill  of  shame  within  me,  that  I  should  have  fought  tbe 
good  %ht  wi4i  90:feeble  au  ^rm,  and  should  hpiye  gone  into  the 
battle  with  a  spirit  waxii;^  faint  in  the  hour  when  there  is  most 
need  of  performance.  Here,  Mr.  Wilson,  with  the  Lord's  £avor» 
did  I  piuik  my  tent,  at  a  time  when  the  land  around  me  was  in 
possession  of  the  heathen,  though  even  then  decreed  for  the 
heritage  of  the  believing.  Well  may  I  declare  that  it  was  like 
unto  a  desert,  where  the  dews  of  heavenly  bounty  never  fell,  or 
if  they  Ml,  which  were  drunk  up  without  profit  to  earth  or 
heaven  by  the  thirsty,  but  uoimproving  ^sjods.  Sii^oe  th^i  tia^ 
the  heathen  hath  sunk  away  fipom^the  ,hroad  possession  o{  the 
land,  and  hath  givan  pbMM)  if>  a  pfopU .  whiob,  if  thugr  h^  Wt 
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jti  holy,  ware  yet  better'ftivortcl  of  Odd  with  the  tme  Mglit» 
of  righteousness.  Many,  I  ain  glafl  i6  declare,  have  bad  the 
fountains  of  life  to  spring  up  within  their  hearts,  with  a  stream- 
ing which  shall  never  fail ;  but  as  tbon  seest,  there  are  many 
8t31  who  grope  in  the  way  of  darkness,  and  £gbt  nnder  the 
brnners  of  the  mighty  sinner  who  first  made  all  to  sin.  These 
robbers  who  have  assailed,  with  design  perchance  to  slay^'* 

The  harangue  which,  temperately  begnn,  promised  to  be  of 
interminable  dimensions,  wns  bere.cnt  short  by  the  interruption 
of  one  who  had  entered  withotrt  being  seen  by  the  elder.  This 
was  his  only  son,  Gideon,  a  youth  of  twenty  years  or  tiiere* 
abouts,  whom  Bawlins  had  i^ready  described  as  a  ''sly  fallow, 
baying  something  wrong  about  hiiu,"  and  one  whom  he  did  not 
like.  The  youth  was  a'  piroper-loolcing  youA  enough ;  but  his 
keen,  quick  eye,  the  lively  play  of  temper  about  his  mouth,  the 
radden  transition  of  expression  in  his  glance,  his  studious  metb- 
odism  in  garb  and  accent,  86  much  at  variance  with  the  natural 
ebaracteristics  of  hU  couhtenanc^  and  manner,  would  have  im- 
pressed a  close  spectator  w'ith  a  oottVlclSon  of  the  perfect  ftli- 
city  of  Hawlins^s  brief,  but  cotnprehensive  description.  He  sat 
demurely  in  the  seat  which  he  had  taken  at  entrance,  immedi- 
ately beliind  his  father ;  his  hands  were  clasped  upon  his  knees, 
his  legs  drawn  up,  and  half  inclined  beneath  his  chair,  bis  eyes 
cast  down  upon  the  floor  even  while  he  spoke.  His  interrup- 
tion arose  qnite  as  much,  if  the  truth  wai  known,  from  his  im- 
patience at  a  sort  of  exhortation,  in  which,  whatever  might  be 
the  ease  with  the  traveller,  his  experienced  ears  found  little  of 
novelty;  and  though,  in  what  he  said,  he  fancied  he  should 
gratify  the  amour  jn^oprt  of  the  veteran  religionist,  his  aim  was, 
perhaps  simply  to  suppress  a  discourse,  of  which  the  reader  has 
probably  hud  quite  as  much  as  himself,  and  may  thank  him  fbr 
the  interruption. 

"  It  may  be,  sir,  that  you  are  doing  some  injustice  to  your 
own  labors,  and  to  the  character  of  the  goodly  neighborhood  in 
which  we  live.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  sir,  that  these  robbers 
must  be  strangers  in  these'  parts,  the  outcasts  firom  other  states 
9tA  cities,  men  of  desperate  hope  and^  forfaine,  who  rove  the 
OMlitry  like  ragiti^  lions  seeking  whom  they  shidl  devour,  and 
none  of  whoffi  hkvrf  ifvcJ  hearkened  to  your  voice,  or'  to  the* 
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wholesome  preaching  of  any  of  God's  senrants.  I  can  not  think 
that  any  of  those  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  behold  at  Zion'a 
Hilly  hearkening  to  the  word,  will  ever  be  found  in  the  evil 
ways  of  these  wretched  robbers." 

The  lurking  tribute  to  the  old  man's  vanity  which  was  con- 
tained in  this  speech,  did  not  do  away  with  the  impertinence 
of  the  interruption.  The  father,  slowly  and  without  a  word* 
when  he  first  heard  the  Toice  of  the  son,  wheeled  his  chair 
about  so  that  he  might  face  the  speaker.  He  heard  him 
patiently  to  the  end,  and  then  answered  him  in  grave,  stem 
accents. 

"And  what  know  you,  Gideon  Badger,  of  the  hearts  of  men, 
even  though  they  be  neighbors  unto  Zion's  Hill  f  And  what 
know  you  of  these  robbers,  of  whom  you  speak  so  readily,  that 
you  should  venture  to  hope— ay,  sir,  I  say  to  hope — that  all 
or  even  any  of  those  who  hearken  to  God's  word  in  this  place, 
are  &ee  from  the  damnable  leprosy  of  sin  f  There  is  a  great 
presumption  in  thy  thoughts,  Gideon  Badger,  which  should  be 
chastened  by  prayer,  by  tlie  prayer  of  an  anguished  spirit,  that 
knows  its  own  presumpt^n,  and  can  find  no  check  to  chasten  it 
but  that  which  is  the  free  gift  of  God  himself.  When  thou 
speakest  so  freely  of  the  goodness  of  thy  neighbors,  I  greatly 
fear  thou  speakest  a  vain  thing.  There  are  many  among  them 
whom  I  fear  lack  overmuch  the  becoming  humility  of  God's 
servants,  and  need  the  vidtation  of  the  Savior  in  theur  secret 
places,  before  they  will  hold  up  dean  hands  and  pure  hearts  in 
the  sight  of  their  heavenly  Maker.  Nay,  more,  Gideon  Badger, 
it  is  thy  practice  to  seek  and  conamune  with  some  of  those  of 
whom  but  little  that  is  good  may  be  spoken.  There  is  that  idle 
man  who  lives  by  taking  the  innocent  fish  that  swim  to  and  &o 
in  the  Ohitta-Loosa,  which,  thoi^h  it  bears  a  name  of  the  hea- 
then, is  yet  no  less  a  river  of  the  Lord — he  whom  they  call 
Weston,  whose  blacksmith  craft  were  of  great  profit  to  him 
would  he  pursue  it,  is  another  of  whom  it  were  weU  if  thou 
hadst  less  knowledge-—" 

Here  the  old  man  experienced  another  interruption,  but  diis 
time  from  no  less  a  person  than  our  friend  Bawlins. 

"He  wiU  have  no  more  knowledge  of  Weston,"  said  the 
woodman,  **  than  he  has  already,  and  that  I  can  give  you  now, 
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Am  Weston  was  the  very  man  who  was  shot  down  by  Kr« 
Tttnon : — he  sat  on  top  of  the  old  gentleman,  there,  Mr.  Wil- 
son, with  pistol  ont,  and  another  loaded  in  his  breast,  when 
Yemon  tumbled  him.  Here  are  the  pistols  which  I  took  from 
him,  here's  his  knife,  and  these  knick-knacks  also  came  out  of  his 
pocket  His  carcass  lies  in  the  cross-roads  at  this  moment» 
where  anybody  who  wants,  can  have  it  for  the  carriage.'' 

This  revelation  startled  the  methodist  out  of  something  of 
his  equanimity.  He  half  rose  from  his  seat  while  Bawlins 
^ke»  bat  instantly  resuming  it,  as  if  conscious  of  improper 
precipitancy  of  movement,  he  sat  quietly,  without  fbrther  mo- 
tion, until  die  tale  was  finished ;  his  eyes  meanwhile  wandering, 
with  obvious  anxiety  in  their  glance,  from  the  speaker  to  his 
son*  and  from  him  again  to  the  speaker.  When  the  latter  had 
finished  his  statement,  and  thrown  down  upon  a  table  the  arms 
and  other  articles  which  he  had  taken  from  the  slain  robber, 
die  old  man  spoke,  but  his  voice  and  manner  had  resumed  all 
their  deliberateness. 

''Walter  Bawlins,  this  is  a  dreadful  tale  which  thou  tellest, 
and  I  tremble  to  hear  it,  as  I  can  not  doubt  that  thou  tellest  me 
tbetrudi.'' 

"  True  as  gospel,  Mr.  Badger,  if  tjes  don't  cheat  one  in  the 


"  Make  no  irreverent  comparisons,  young  man,  between  such 
truth  which  thou  tellest,  on  the  authority  of  thy  mortal  sight, 
and  that  wondrous  truth  of  the  gospel  which  comes  of  the  sight 
of  Gh>d.  Thy  truth  hath  its  use  and  its  value,  and  I  question 
It  noty  but  the  truth  of  eternity  is  another  thing  from  the  truth 
of  time,  and  God  strengthen  the  poor  eyes  that  see  but  the 
one,  that  they  be  not  blinded  with  the  outer  brightness  and 
perfection  of  the  other.  Truly,  I  make  no  doubt  that  thou 
hast  seen  this  wretehed  man,  Weston,  in  the  condition  which 
diou  describest,  though  it  is  a  sinful  scorn  of  Qod's  best  work 
on  earth  to  leave  the  frame  even  of  the  wicked  man  to  rot 
above  the  earth,  a  prey  to  the  carrion  birds  and  beasts  who 
prowl  by  night  for  food.  His  burial  must  be  seen  to,  his  proper 
burial ;  and  we  shall  commit  him  to  his  final  resting-place,  with 
a  prayer  for  mercy,  though  cut  off  in  the  very  acting  of  his 
miserable  crime.     Gideon  Badger,  Gideon  Badger,  my  son. 
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giTe  th^ks  to  God  tbis  night  that  my  timely  warniog  ta  th^ 
against  this  man  severed  the  association  between  ye,  else  it 
might  have  ripened  into  an  intimacy  with  the  same  sins  on 
thy  part,  and  may  have  been  followed  by  a  death  to  thee  no 
less  sudden  than  it  has  been  to  him-^a  death  without  repent- 
ance and  without  hope.    Truly,  thy  tidings,  Walter  Rawlins* 
are  full,  of  terror.    This  is  an  awfiil  visitation.    In  the  midst 
of  life  we  are  in  death.    We  know  not  the  hour,  yet  we  nuist 
obey  the  summons,  however  sudden.    This  miserable  creature 
—well  that  he  hath  no  parent  to  sorrow  for  his  sudden  smiting, 
i^d  his  unatoned  sins ;  he  hath  no  hope  of  sympathy  and  sor- 
row from  us — the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  man  comihand  ns 
otherwise.    We  are  called  upon  to  exult  in  the  death  of  tlie 
evOdoer,  to  rejoice  in  the  downfall  of  sin — but  we  most  put 
the  dead  out  of  our  sight.    Earth  to  earth,  dust  to  dust;  and  it 
differs  not  though  the  earth  be  that  of  the  sinner.    We  are  all 
sinners,  even  when  we  are  best ;  redeemed  through  grace  and 
mercy,  and  not  because  of  our  own  righteousness.    Let  us  go 
forth  and  put  our  brother  in  sin  into  the  grave,  with  a  prajer 
for  mercy  to  him  and  to  ourselves.    Order  you  the  hands  to- 
gether, Gideon  Badger,  and  bid  them  provide  themselves  with 
torches.    Let  Timothy  and  Ephraim  bring  pick  and  spade,  that 
we  may  not  waste  precious  time." 

Gideon  Badger  went  slowly  to  the  performance  of  this  dn^» 
and  some  time  elapsed  before  the  party  was  in  readiness. 
Leaving  his  guests  in  charge  of  his  niece,  Rachel,  of  whom  the 
garrulous  Walter  Rawlins  has  permitted  us  to  know  something 
already,  Mr.  Badger  mounted  his  steed,  a  heavy,  English-built 
animal,  sturdy,  and  slow,  and  solemn,  like  himself,  and  set  forth 
with  all  the  phlegmatic  deliberation  of  manner  which  distin- 
guished the  ancient  puritan  going  forth  to  battle.  There  were 
not  wanting  other  matters  to  strengthen  this  similitude.  He 
carried  a  pair  of  wide-mouthed  iron  horse-pistols  at  his  saddle- 
bow, a  pair  which  he  had  borne  with  him  into  battle  when,  in 
his  younger  days,  he  followed  the  banner  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
wnong  tlie  mounted  men  of  Coffee's  brigade,  and  went  down 
from  Tennessee  to  the  fierce  and  close  combats  on  the  Talla- 
poosa. Nor  did  he  forget  to  take  with  him  on  this  occasion  the 
Knotted  hickory,  s  massive  club,  almost  of  the  thickness  of  his 


Irtfal,  ^N^ilelit  M  the  supposed  cliftracterffitic  of  a  hero  whom  he 
ngarded  with  a  large  degree  of  yeneratioti,  he  had  mlde  hia 
owki  hiseparable  eompanion,  not  simply  m  times  of  danger,  hut 
on  dl  occaskms. 

''And  danger,"  said  the  old  methodist,  defending  the  pro- 
priety of  this  practice,  "  is  even  like  sin,  a  thing  of  all  occa- 
sioos.  The  man  of  wisdom  borrows  his  lessons  from  the 
Obristian*  and  goes  armed  and  ready  at  all  times  for  the  enenly. 
There  is  no  telling  at  what  moment  we  may  meet  with  hfm, 
nor  in  what  shape ;  whether  he  shall  appear  as  the  wild  beast 
sf  the  wfldeniess,  or  as  the  wretched  robber,  seeking  for  your 
sobstance.    Therefore,  I  say  to  yon,  be  ye  always  ready." 

He  was  attended  by  his  son  Gideon,  and  Walter  &awlins, 
Iwdi  eqnaHy  well-armed  with  himself,  and  followed  by  some 
six  or  eight  negro  men,  his  entire  force  of  males,  some  of  them 
beariog  Ugktwood  torches,  and  the  rest,  the  necessary  imple- 
ments for  breaking  the  monid,  and  preparing  the  place  of  inter- 
ment They  traversed  the  path  in  silence  and  without  inter- 
mptien,  bat,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  the  dead  robber  was  no- 
where to  be  fofoid.  The  traces  of  the  conflict  were  numerous 
— the  blood  lay  in  clotted  masses  on  the  sand  and  leaves ;  but 
neither  on  the  spot  where  he  had  been  described  as  having 
Men,  nor  in  the  immediately  contiguous  bushes  of  the  forest, 
eoold  they  find  traces  of  his  mode  of  disappearance. 

"  How  know  you  that  his  wounds  were  death- wounds,  Wal- 
ter Rawlins  f  demanded  the  methodist.  "  May  it  not  be  that 
he  hath  flslgned  death  while  ye  were  present,  having  no  serious 
hurt,  and  hath  stolen  away  from  the  place  of  battle,  the  moment 
ye  had  all  gone  from  sight  T 

"If  he  did,**  I'eplied  BawHtts  wiA  a  hearty  laugh,  "he  was 
able  to  do  with  less  brains  than  any  man  I  ever  heard  tell  of 
before.  But  there's  no  danger  of  that ;  his  skull  was  crunched 
by  the  ballet,  and  a  piece  of  it  was  wanting — clean  blown  off 
-^as  large  as  a  table-spoon.  Besides,  I  feh  at  his  heart  more 
than  once,  while  I  was  searching  his  pockets,  for  I  didn't  want 
ttat  a  dead  man  even  should  open  hiis  eyes  and  catch  me  stdp- 
l^ig  him.  The  beat  was  all  gone  out  of  his  breast,  before  I 
I  up  from  chasing  his  brodier  rascals.^ 
'YerQy,  Walter,  thou  couldst  not  have  chased  them  to  a 
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great  distance,  for  thej  kave  sorelj  returned  to  bis  i 
and  it  \b  by  their  belp  that  he  bath  been  taken  away." 

**  Like  enough,  air ;  but  I  did  give  'em  a  chaae,  and  a  migbty 
close  one  for  the  time  I  took  about  it.  I  wasn't  goin^  to  run 
'em  fifty  miles,  when  dark  was  coming  on,  and  my  company 
was  waiting  for  me  in  the  open  road.  Besides,  there  was  Httle 
ehance,  if  I  didn't  tree  'em  at  the  first  jump,  that  I  should  find 
'em,  me  one  only,  in  a  close  thicket  like  that.  That  cand^rake 
would  hide  a  hundred  rascals  horn  the  most  honest  nose  among 
usaU." 

"  It  needs  not  that  we  should  speak  longer  in  this  idle  fash- 
ion :  thou  hast  too  great  a  vanity  of  thy  speech,  Walter  Baw- 
lins.  It  is  a  sin  in  youth  to  multiply  words»  having  neither  ex- 
perience nor  thinking  to  make  them  stable  and  of  fitting  effect 
Thou  shouldst  better  prefer  to  hear  the  language  of  wisdom,  in 
the  counsels  of  age.  Years  must  pass  over  thee,  and  thou  must 
dotbe  thyself  in  holiest  meditatkm,  even  as  with  a  shrouding 
garment,  which  shall  wrap  thee  in  from  all  worldly  shows  and 
aflinities,  before  it  will  be  thy  right,  or  in  any  wise  becoming  in 
thee,  to  speak  freely  in  the  presence  of  men,  or  confidently 
among  their  counsels.  I  will  speak  m<Mre  to  thee  of  this  sub- 
ject on  the  way  homeward.  Turn  thy  horse,  therefore,  whioh 
improperly  crosseth  the  path,  so  that  I  may  advance  before 
thee.  It  is,  perhaps,  well  that  we  are  not  required  to  perform 
this  awfol  ceremony  of  committing  dust  to  dust.  Let  the  dead 
bury  the  dead ;  these  are  the  written  words,  which  truly  signify 
that  the  wicked  should  take  upon  themselves  the  task  of  put- 
ting their  fellow-einners  firom  sight  Yet,  young  men,  the  cere- 
mony of  human  burial  is  not  an  unfitting  spectacle  for  the 
young  and  erring  like  yourselves;  and  had  these  wretched  peo- 
ple left  us  the  task  of  committing  their  dain  comrade  to  the 
earth,  I  should  have  striv^i  to  fill  your  minds  with  the  goo^ 
workings  <^  religions  truth.  Ye  should  have  had  ample  premo- 
nition of  the  fate  of  wickedness,  so  that  your  hearts  might  have 
been  touched  in  season,  and  your  souls  warned  with  a  righteous 
fear,  which  should  have  moved  you  in  all  haste  to  fly  from  the 
wrath  which  is  to  come.  Nay,  there  is  yet  time  for  this,  and, 
Qod  willing,  young  men,  this  shall  be  the  subject  of  our  eveniBg 
exhortation,  ere  we  seek  our  rest  this  night" 
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An  Mdible  groan  bvrft  fron  the  Ups  of  OidMn  Badgmr, 
iriiieh  tke  fadier  iieribed  natmaQj  enough  to  the  eoleam  ead 
nd  eouBe  of  meditation  which  hie  worde  had  intpired  in  the 
breast  of  the  youth.  The  leis  figid  mind  of  Walter  SawHns 
raferred  it  to  a  more  simple,  mod  perhaps  eqnallj  natoral  eanse 
—the  terror  which  such  a  threat  as  that  of  the  ibther  was 
always  calcnlated  to  awaken  in  his  own  bosom,  seemed  qvite 
sofieient  to  justify  the  atidiblj-expressed  tribdation  of  Gideon. 
If  he  suspected  the  latter  of  a  little  hypocrisy,  he  ganre  him 
credit,  at  least,  for  a  certain  degree  of  sympathy  with  himself 
in  the  nn&yoraUe  estimate  which  he  had  made  of  the  elder's 
solemn  outpourings — the  chief  ol^ection  to  which,  in  his  mind, 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  they  occupied  time  which  oould  be 
much  more  pleasantly  disposed  of,  in  communiou  with  one 
whose  discourse,  if  less  saintly,  was  far  more  sweet,  and  whose 
periods  were  uttered  with  less  elaborate  lips,  and  closed  some- 
timee  with  hi  more  pleasant  emphasis. 

"  But  if  the  disappearance  of  this  slain  robber  relieres  us  of 
one  dnty,  Walter  Rawlins,*'  continued  the  old  man  in  a  difer 
ent  strain  of  thought, "  it  eeems  to  impress  upon  us  the  necessity 
of  other  duties,  no  less  painfiil,  and,  periiaps,  more  full  of 
tronble  and  danger.  It  b  clear  that  the  companions  of  this 
robber  bear  the  name  of  legion— they  are  many,  sipce  they 
attack  the  trareUer  in  troops  and  squadrons — they  are  bold, 
gince  they  attack  him  in  the  broad  daylight,  and  near  unto  Uie 
▼ery  foot  of  Zion's  Hill  ^  nor  doth  their  boldness  appear  less 
remarkable  from  the  fbct  that  &oy  have  scarcely  been  driven 
from  their  prey,  with  the  loss  of  one  slain  from  their  number, 
before  they  return  to  ihe  spot  and  carry  him  away  in  saf^. 
This  conduct  betokeneth  the  insolence  of  numbers.  Doubtless, 
they  came  hither  after  your  departure,  with  a  force  increased 
sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  avenge  their  loss.  The  madness  of 
wickedness  would  not  stop  even  at  the  wanton  and  useless  repeti- 
tioo  of  their  crime.  All  this  calleth  h>udly  for  exertion  among 
the  true  peacemakers,  the  righteous,  and  well-wishing  among 
mankind ;  and  for  the  suppression  of  these  evil-doers,  the  neigh- 
b^rs  must  be  stirred  up  into  activity  and  wrath.  Bumors  have 
readied  me  belbre  this,  of  a  gathering  of  evil  men  along  this 
kesihen  river ;  and  now,  when  it  coAieth  so  nearly  to  our  own 

9» 
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dtfOn^  it  bthooveth  me  m  a  magislrate  under  an  eartUy  rnlet. 
BO  kn  tlwii  aa  one  commisfioMid  b^  ^  Meat  High,  to  search 
into  thii  mh,  with  keen  eyes  and  a  sleepless  spirit.  Of  this  we 
nmst  liaye  speeeh  and  counsel  to-morrow,  giring  onr  prajerfol 
iq^ioation  to  the  Lord  Jesus  ere  we  lie  down  to-niglit,  that  tfie 
right  wisdom  may  :ftll  our  understandings,  so  that  we  fall  upon 
tke  fitting  purpose,  and  take  omr  way  along  the  only  path*  Bid 
the  hOndt  Miow,  Oideon  Badger— they  kiter  idly  with  their 
torches,  and  their  voices  swell  into  unruly  sounds  that  are 
searcdy  seemly  in  this  solemn  hour." 

They  had  scarcely  gone  tnmk  sight,  when  three  men,  well 
armed,  emerged  jfrom  the  edge  of  the  swamp  thidLel. 

''  By  the  I>og  Shadow  of  LoosajGhitto,"  said  one  whose  Teioe 
announoed  no  ether  person  than  our  old  acquaintance,  Saxon, 
^  Badger  deals  m  no  small  shot ;  he's  a  hundred  pound  parson, 
and  I  shall  owe  him  large  acknowledgments  when  next  I  ted 
it  needAil  to  become  ghosdy  and  unctuous.  That  Gideon  is  a 
precious  rascal ;  be  groaned  most  piteously,  as  if  no  river  could 
wash  the  salt  saror  and  the  trae  leav^i  out  of  him.  Yet  ytm 
tell  me  he  soampeHd  off  rather  fkst,  Burritt  t" 

"Ay,  as  fkst  as  two  slender  shanks  could  cany  a  small  body 
and  a  frightened  heart  We  put  him  at  the  ea^est  business-* 
only  to  hold  the  horses  while  Weston  grappled  the  old  mas, 
and  I  looked  for  the  cash.  With  the  first  sound  ef  the  enemy, 
be  was  o«:* 

^' And  had  this  old  man  any  cash  ?" 

**  I'm  afraid  not,  or  he  hid  it  too  snugly  for  us  to  find  it  in  a 
hurry.  The  watch  waa  all  I  brought  eff,  bxA  that  I  puUed  firom 
the  daughter's  side  almost  without  her  knowing  it.*'  ") 

"  Wel^  say  nothing  reproachfiilly  of  Gideon ;  coward  or  not, 
he  is  of  too  much  use  to  us,  while  his  fathw  lives,  to  suffer  in 
to  complain  of  his  little  deficiencies.  The  old  man  is  no  cow- 
ard, that  is  clear,  and  wotdd  go  as  heartily  into  a  fight  as  he 
goea  into  a  sermon.  He  would  fight  like  a  buU-dog.  The 
young  man  who  gave  Weston  his  quietus-— you  jure  sure  yon 
shot  him?" 

"  If  aim  was  CTer  good,  mine  was  up<m  hb  breast-button." 

"  Wdl,  it  is,  perh^M,  quite  as  well  that  it  is  all  over.  If  he'« 
dead,  it's  one  out  of  the  way  tiiat  I  suspect  would  have  bea^ 
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verj  t»oiibl««oiae  to  lu;  if  aott  as  oU  Badger  woxM  teU  jon, 
jou  have  not  the  beayiar  mh  to  aiitwar  for.  But,  daad  or  aliva» 
it  is  still  important  that  we  ihonld  see  what  papers  he  carries } 
we  mnst  see  what  heagles  are  down  in  the  governor's  eatalogne. 
Gideon  may  get  these  papers  without  much  risk;  and  iHma 
there's  no  dangfr^  there  need  be  litde  fear.  We  must  i 
him  to-nigfat.'* 


OHAPTBR  XVIII. 


A  QUrvmS   WOKAN   AFTBB   A    NATUBAI.   PASaiON— TBE    OOM* 
PBBRNCB  BBTWBBN   BLACK   AND  WHITI. 

"  A  fair,  jonng;  modMt  damMl  I  did  mMt ; 
8hd  MMiMd  to  all  A  doTe,  when  I  pMMd  hj, 
AaA  I  to  an  s  nTen.**— t^MMus  Dsomou 

That  night,  Oideon  Badger  encountered  Bachel  Horrisony 
his  oonsiny  AS  she  wandered  forth  into  the  shadj  grore  ci  forest- 
treesy  which  were  allowed  to  remain  at  the  clearing,  and  con- 
dncted  from  the  house  into  the  garden.  The  youth  had  evi* 
dentlj  placed  himself  in  waiting,  as  he  qurang  from  the  deep 
shadow  of  an  oak  at  her  approach,  and  presented  himself  l>c#i>re 
her.  She  started  at  right  of  him,  with  a  feeling  of  mixed  indig* 
nation  and  surprise.  Her  form,  rather  inclining  to  be  tall  and 
masculine,  seemed  to  rise  in  majesty  beyond  its  wont,  the  mo- 
ment she  recovered  from  her  partial  surprise ;  and  the  tones  ef 
her  Toioe,  and  the  words  she  used,  at  once  indicated  a  condition 
of  ^Moit  warJEure  between  them. 

"  Why  will  you  still  pursue,  still  oppress  me  in  this  i 
Gideon  Badger  r 

"  Why  will  you  still  seek  to  ayoid  me  in  this  manner,  ] 

Morris<mr'  was  his  reply. 
"If  it  be  true  that  I  seek  to  avoid  you,  you, as  a  man,  should 

scorn  to  pursue  me.    Your  own  pride  should  preserve  me  from 

yonr  persecution,  even  if  your  sense  of  generosity  fiuled  you« 

Will  you  not  suffer  me  to  pasef ' 
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"No!  not  jet — not  for  a  while!  I  woold  speak  fbrther 
with  you,  Rachel,  and  jon  mnst  hear  with  mj  persecntiona  a 
little  longer,  for  a  very  good  reason."  ' 

*'  Let  me  know  the  reason,  Gideon  Badger ;  and  if  it  be  a 
good  one,  rest  assured  that  I  will  remain  and  heur  you  without 
leluetance.  Until  then,  you  must  forgire  me  if  I  say  I  hear 
you  with  little  pleasure." 

"  I  douht  not  that,  Rachel,"  returned  the  young  man  gloom  ily» 
**  there  is  another  whose  speech  and  presence  have  ever  given 
you  more  pleasure  than  mine.  It  is  reason  enough  why  you 
should  remain,  that  you  can  not  so  easily  escape,  and  that  I  am 
resolved  that  you  shall  hear  me;  and  yet,  I  would  that  yon 
were  more  yielding  to  other  reasons,  which  are  enough,  not 
only  to  persuade  you  to  stay  and  hear,  but  to  do  so  with  pleas- 
ure and  content" 

"I  know  not  these,  Gideon — I  would  that  I  did!  Heaven 
knows  how  willingly  I  should  incline  my  ears  to  the  words  of 
one  so  dear  to  my  uncle  as  yourself  I  But  you  well  know  what 
better  reasons  I  have  for  distrusting  your  speech  and  avoiding 
your  company." 

**  By  heavens,  Rachel,  but  you  do  me  wrong !  Because  of 
one  error — one  crime,  if  it  please  you  so  to  call  it — am  I  to 
forfeit  all  your  regard,  all  indulgence,  all  hopet  You  know 
that  I  have  broken  off  from  all  intimacy  with  the  man  Fnrst. 
From  that  moment  when  you  discovered  our  eonnectiott,  and 
the  offence  of  which  we  were  guilty,  I  promised  you,  and  my 
promise  has  been  kept  rigidly." 

"And  yet,  Gideon,  the  ^te  of  another  of  your  intimatas 
alarms  me — this  unhappy  man,  Weston !" 

"  Raohel,  Rachel !  can  it  be  that  you  would  couple  me  with 
that  robber  t  Oan  you  suppose  me  lost  to  all  reason,  as  well  as 
to  all  religion  t  Oan  it  be  that  you  hold  me  a  confederate  of 
this  unhappy  wretch,  when  you  know  that  I  have  not  bera 
seea  with  him  for  months  t" 

"  Ton  have  I"  was  her  stem  and  startling  reply,  to  the  wann 
and  earnest  asseverations  of  the  youth,  given  with  aO  the  seem- 
ing moaffdotedness  of  truth.  "  You  have  been  seen  with  hia^ 
G^eon,  within  three  weeks." 

"  Ha !  who  says  it  t — how  know  you  1" 
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''MothttrKerdBonMwyoii  with  kirn  at  tb^tery,  three  weeks 

"  PbIiaw  !  Baehelt  bow  anzioiis  mwt  yom  be  to  find  om  traits 
b  me,  wben  yon  fall  upon  snch  idle  tides  as  these.  Fov  that 
Batter»  I  have  seen  the  nuin  almost  weekly  every  inoadi  in  the 
past  year,  bnt  we  have  had  no  intimacy,  no  communion  'ogether 
^we  have  been  in  no  wise  associated.*' 

**  CUdeon,  there  again  I  most  oppose  the  testimony  of  a  tiiird 
person  to  your  own.  Who  cangbt  those  fish  which  yon  brought 
home  with  yon  last  Saturday  was  a  week  t** 

A  bitter  scowl  passed  over  the  conntenance  of  the  yowth  as 
be  replied : — 

**  Truly,  Bachel,  you  are  in  no  lack  of  spies  upon  my  actions. 
I  aappose  it  will  be  in  vain  to  deny  that  they  were  caught  by 
Weston." 

"  It  win,  indeed,  be  rain  to  deny  it,  Gideon,  and  my  good 
reasons  for  aeeking  to  ayoid  you,  arise  from  your  having  done 
so  already.  Your  fkthw  was  under  the  persuasion  that  you 
caught  them  by  your  own  hands." 

"  I  never  told  him  so,"  said  the  young  man  hastily. 

"No;  but  your  words  justified  his  belief  that  such  was  the 
ease,  and  he  spoke  of  your  success  in  fishing  to  your  own  ears, 
aid  you  did  not  seek  to  set  him  right." 

'*  And  I  am  successful  in  fishittg,  ftachel,  and  his  compliments 
were  just  enough ;  as  for  my  statement  misleading  him,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  never  intended  it  should.  Btt  you  know,  I  see, 
that  the  fish  were  bought  from  Weston." 

'*  I  know  that  you  got  them  from  him,  but  I  heard  that  they 
were  given  to  you." 

"  Now,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  precious  in  a  spy,  what  old 
woman  could  have  told  you  this  } — Mother  Kerrison,  again  t" 

"It  was,  indeed,  no  other." 

"That  old  hag  ought  to  be  catted  through  a  cane-brake,  and 
drawn  through  the  bog.  The  fish  were  bought  with  money, 
Baehel  Morrison,  and  I  trust  there's  no  more  harm  in  buying 
fish  from  a  man  that  turns  out  to  be  a  rogue,  than  in  buying 
them  from  the  best  citizen  in  the  county.  That  you  hate  me, 
Baehel,  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  collection  of  authorities 
and  arguments  which  you  have  got  together  against  me." 
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*'  €M#OB,  €M  knows,  and  3r«a  ought  to  knoiis  AM  f  Kart 
had,  in  the  kindness  of  your  father  to  the  poor  orphan  of  Ms 
brolfaer'6  wife,  e^erj  reason  to  mike  me^  trj  ^  lote  i«id  to 
erteem  70B;  and  I  kaow,  however  litUe  76a  maj  be  di^os^d 
to  bellm  it,  how  nmcb  I  have  tried  to  love  yott.  B«it  yen 
have  no*  snfiered  me  to  do  diis.  Yonr  own  willialneeB,  yoqr 
harshness — shall  I  saj  your  cold,  oalenlating  artfohiMa  of  con- 
duet  in  reUtkm  to  yonr  fattier,  n^self,  and  others*— bat  your 
fkther  ohiefly— ^have  ba£9ed  the  desires  of  my  henrt.  I  ean 
not  love,  I  can  not  hooor  yon'— nay,  I  eitn  not  look  on  yen 
wiftMtt  skrinking  and  shnddering^-^wben  \  know  how  prone 
yon  have  shown  yourself  to  speak  the  thing  which  is  net,  and 
to  do  the  tkipg  wiiieb  yen  are  commanded  by  Gk>d  and  man 
not  to  do*  But,  if  theae  reasons  were  not  wanting,  Gideon,  to 
make  me  desirous  to  shun  you,  there  were  others,  suffident  for 
my  justification,  in  your  oupxice  and  violence  of  temper.  Ton 
have  ftriveh  to  use  me  as  yotir  plaything ;  jat^  hate  tried  t» 
dbnsc  my  igaorsnce— to  take  advantage  of  me  us  a  child  7  and 
when  you  have  failed  in  this,  you  &ave  railed  at  me  in  rtiffimi^ 
ly  terms,  as  if  I,  toe,  were  a  ritfian.  It  were  conclusive  against 
yonr  daim  to  manliness,  that  yot^  have  pursued  this  course  of 
eendnot,  even  while  I  have  been  in  your  filter's  house,  pro^ 
tected  by  his  favor,  and  alinest  dependent  on  his  bounty.  Be 
annred,  Gideon  Badger,  Aat  it  was  in  my  necessity,  only,  that 
I  hare  remained  and  endured  this  triBatment  in  silence.  I  cohM 
not  have  dbne  so,  had  the  dwelling  of  any  other  relative  been 
open  to  my  entrance,  where  I  might  have  escaped  such  peiee- 
enfion." 

"  Ay,  ay !  Bachel  Morrison,  this  is  all  very  strong,  and  veiy 
emphaticr"  said  the  yooi^  with  mocking  bitterness;  <« it  is,  as 
the  eld  mam  my  venerable  father,  would  call  it,  a  searehing 
and  soul-harrowing  discourse;  but  it  may  be  that  you  have 
BtiU  Mt  unspoken  some  of  the  grounds  which  induced  your 
hatred  of  Gideon  Badger." 

"I  hate  you  not,  Gideon,*'  said  the  fnaiden,  moumftiBy. 
^  Alas !  it  is  my  great  sorrow  that  you  will  not  suffer  me  to 
love  you." 

''Nay,  nay,  Bachel !  these  sounds  do  not  delude  me.  As  t 
was  saying,  aome  of  year  iieamns  fbr  rating  me  so  humbly -—^* 
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•etrnfolly,  ahpuld  be  the  word — wero  imeKpreAsad.    You  love 
aaotheri  Bachel  Ttonk6ni  yo«  love  thii  twatgering  fellow, 
Bavlinfl;  denj  it»  if  you  can/' 
"I  seek  not  to  deny  it,  Oideou." 

"It  were  in  taIu  to  do  io.  I  have  seeu  you  togetheri  yoiv 
heads  and  bauds  mingling ;  your  forma  linked  —  ay,  you  may 
waDahiink  and  blush  while  I  say  it,  Bachel  Morrison— •  your 
melwd  lips  glued  to  each  other,  as  if  they  were  never  more  deb- 
tbd  to  nnde^^  sepacation." 

The  maiden  did  blash  at  the  description  of  those,  scenes  of 
neret  t^sdemess  which  she  bad  fancied  utterly -unseen  by  any 
ejes  but  those  of  Heaven,  and  which,  in  the  purity  of  her  heart 
sod  its  emotions,  she  had  neither  shame  ner  scruple  that  Heaiven 
ibodd  heboid ;  but  when  her  accuser  spoke  of  her  blushes,  a^d 
eoimselled  her  to  riuune,  ber  lofty  spjrit  rose  in  majesty,  her 
baait  swelled  with  the  pride  of  innocence,  her  form  dilated  in 
towering  beauty,  and  she  retorted  the  insolence  of  tbe  speaker 
iri&  well-deserved  scorn. 

"And  if  I  blush,  Gideon  Badger,  at  these  scenes,  it  is  not 
because  they  have  been  witnessed,  but  that  such  as  you  should 
have  witnessed  them.  You,  without  sympathy  for  truth  or 
▼irtne»  would  only*  mock  the  sincere  heart  by  your  jest,  or 
ofand  it  by  your  presence.  A  noble  witness  bad  gone  frem  tbe 
8pit  in  dkocfl,  and  in  his  secret  soul  bad  locked  up  thensmem- 
branee  of  what  his  eyes  bad  beheld  Ywrittingly.  Certainly,  he 
veild  never  haVe  labored  as  you  have  done^  to  make  a  woman 
regret  that  she  had  yielded  herself  to  those  feelings  which, 
i^dle  tbey  are  pure  in  the  »ght  of  Qod,  should  be  held  no  less 
aacred  in  tbe  aighl  of  mao.  To  Walter  Rawlins  I  am  pledged 
—betrothed — it  needs  but  the' sanction  of  religion  to  make  ua 
one.  We  are  already  O^e  in  spirit  and  in  truth — with  QodV 
Ueaaing  we  shall  soon  be  one  in  law.'* 

**  Never,  never !"  cried  tbe  youth  impetuously,  with  choking* 
aceenfts,  and  the  fierce  gesticulation  of  one  threatening  an  enemy.. 
**Hear  me,  Badhel  Hprrison,  you  shall  never  wed  this  maiv 
One  or  both  of  us  shall  first  perish*  I  bate  him  now,  as  I  bave^ 
vn^  hated  him,  but  with  a  hatred  that  will  no  longer  brood  and. 
abnnber  over  baffled  hopes,  and  ine&ctual  purposes.  If  you 
raaofare  as  you  declare,  then  shall  my  equal  resolution  foUow; 
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hjurd  upon  joor  decbumtioiL  Be  fare  tfiat  no  peaee  whioh  i 
can  distorb  shmll  dwell  with  yon — no  hope  Aat  I  can  bankh 
shall  irarm  jonr  dwelling — no  happiness  follow  jonr  marriage 
with  this  man.  Naj»  there  shall  be  no  secnrity.  I  wiB  pnrrae 
yon  to  the  nttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  bat  I  will  wrest  yon 
from  his  gr^^ ;  I  will  pursne  him  to  die  ntt^most  ends  of  the 
earth,  bnt  I  will  paralyse  his  embrace ;  and,  if  I  can  not  trinmph 
in  love,  at  least  I  will  do  so  in  tiie  exercise  of  the  most  despotie 
hate.  Ton  know  what  I  can  do — you  know  my  powers  and  mj 
passions.  Beware  how  you  drive  me  to  desperation -^beware 
how  yon  compel  me  to  hate,  when  yon  know  how  heartily  I 
can  love.** 

"  And  know  me  also,**  replied  the  woman  with  tremnlons  but 
measured  and  subdued  accents,  **  know,  GKdeon  Badger,  that 
yon  can  no  more  terrify  Bachel  Morrison  than  you  can  terrify 
the  man  who  is  pledged  to  be  her  husband.  In  Gh>d  is  my 
trusty  and  with  a  proper  confidence  in  his  power  to  save,  I  bid 
defiance  to  all  your  powers  to  wrong  and  to  destroy.  He  hath 
strengthened  me  to  bear  with  many  afflictions,  with  poTerty, 
with  evil  tongues — even  with  dangers  that  might  have  strioken 
and  destroyed — he  will  sustain  me  in  flight,  he  will  deltod  me 
against  the  pursuer,  even  if  earthly  powers  should  not  avaH  fbr 
my  protection.  Yet,  let  me  warn  you,  Gideon  Badger,  against 
this  evil  resolution.  A  word  from  me  to  Walter  Bawfins,  and 
his  foot  were  upon  your  neck  the  instant  after  it  was  spoken.'* 

"  What !  would  you  so  soon  threaten  me  with  your  bnOy* 
Baehel  Morrison  f — But  I  fear  him  not — " 

*'  Enough !''  she  ei^laimed,  interrupting  the  ftnrdier  course  of 
his  insolent  speech  — "  let  us  part,  Gideon.  You  can  say  nodi- 
ing  more  that  can  move  me  now." 

''Nay,  Rachel — you  madden  me.  Why  provoke  me  thus 
when  you  know  my  passions  f" 

**  Your  passions  shall  never  be  my  tyrants,  €Hdeon  Badger; 
and  you,  who  know  so  well  how  to  conceal  them  in  the  presence 
of  your  father,  exhibit  but  a  poor  sort  of  manliness  when  yon 
refbse  to  restrain  them  in  the  presence  of  a  woman.  Let  vm 
separate,  since  it  seems  imposmble  for  you  to  forbear  laitguage 
which  it  gives  me  pain  to  hear.  Let  us  separate,  but  not  in 
anger.    I  forgive  you,  Gideon ;  and  if  there  be  one  thing  i 
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prodnetiTe  than  another  of  sorrow  in  my  heart,  it  is  that  ytm 
should  90  sinfnnj  and  penrersely  cast  jovx  good  mind  and  better 
Dstiure  beneath  the  tram^ding  fbot  of  passions  which  first  de- 
grade and  afterward  destroy.  Why,  GKdeon,  why — son  of  my 
second  fiither — why  will  yon  profligately  cast  away  the  noblest 
gift  of  Qodf  the  noble  reason,  and  madden  thus  in  a  hopeless 
pnremt  of  that  whidi  it  is  beyond  yoor  power  to  procnve  t" 

**  Be  not  certain  of  that !  It  is  not  beyond  my  power,  Bachel 
IfforriBon — once  more  I  tell  yon,  yon  shall  never  wed  this  man.** 

"What  mean  yon  ?  Twice,  Gideon,  have  yon  spoken  in  this 
straage»  wild  manner.  Do  yon  threaten  his  life  or  mine  t  Oan 
it  be  that  yon  mean  to  mmrder  ns  V* 

**  Murder,  indeed !"  he  responded  with  a  hollow  langh.  '*  Who 
itidthatf  Not  I,  Bachel,  not  I — your  fancy  is  at  work,  and 
upon  this  slender  stock  you  will  get  up  a  pretty  tale  before 
monung.  No !  no !  I  have  no  design  to  murder.  I  have  no 
idea  of  shedding  blood ;  but — ha !" 

The  bay  of  the  beagle  arose  faintly  from  the  fbrest,  swelled 
over  the  garden,  and  tremblingly  fell  upon  their  ears  through 
the  umbrageous  tree-tops  that  sheltered  them  in  their  conference. 
A  pause  ensued,  broken  by  neither  for  an  instant.  He  then 
continued : — 

"Enough  for  warning,  Bachel  —  enough.  You  will  think 
upon  it  and  be  wise.  You  know  it  is  the  wish  of  my  father  that 
you  should  be  my  wife,  and  my  own  love  should  move  you  to 
yield  willingly  to  his  wishes." 

'*  Your  love,  Gideon  Badger !  Speak  of  die  love  of  the  storm 
for  the  flower  which  it  rends  in  its  rude  embrace;  —speak  of 
the  love  of  the  ocean  for  the  poor  bark  which  it  swallows  up ; 
~ speak  of  anything  which  makes  a  sport,  a  victim,  of  the  ob- 
ject which  it  destroys,  and  you  then  speak  of  your  love  for  me. 
Your  passions,  not  your  love,  are  busy  in  aD  this.  It  is  they 
vho  would  be  my  mastw,  as  they  are  your  own.  But  they  never 
shall.  I  will  convince  you,  Oideon,  though  I  weep  for  you  with 
a  sad  siekness  of  heart  all  the  while,  that  when  you  are  most 
o^evemable  in  your  rage,  I  can  be  calm  and  unmoved  by  your 
Airy ;  when  you  are  most  angry,  I  shall  be  least  moved ;  and 
when,  to  others  and  to  yourself,  you  seem  most  fearfhl,  then 
shall  you  behold  the  orphan  of  your  father's  bounty  most  fear- 
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Iei8  and  aecore.  I  praise  GtoA  that  he  has  giyen  me  a  afcreagth 
of  sonli  whidi  enables  me,  whateiTer  maj  be  the  terror  and  tho 
danger!  to  keep  in  the  way  which  mj  heart  tells  me  is  right 
With  this  consdoosnesSy  jon  can  not  affiright  me,  jron  can  no 
more  drive  me  from  mj  resolution*  than  jon  oan  persuade  me 
from  the  truth." 

"  You  speak  boldly,  but  you  know  me  not  The  time  will 
come  when  you  shall  know  mora  But  not  yet — not  now. 
Hark !  I  hear  the  .whistle  of  your  lover— > he  is  snmmoniBg  700 
to  your  old  place  of  meeting.  Make  the  most  of  your  tjim, 
Bachel  Korrison,  for,  by  the  dim  lights  that  look  down  upon 
your  endearments,  they  are  destined  not  to  last." 

In  another  instant;  the  maiden,  stunned  and  oppressed  with 
painftil  emotions  and  troubling  fears,  found  herself  utterly  alone. 
Slowly  she  made  her  way  to  the  garden,  where,  in  a  litde  U^M^ 
she  was  joined  by  her  lover.  Gideon  Badger,  meanwhile,  leap- 
ing the  little  worm-fence  that  ran  along,  the  lower  limits  of  tbe 
eQclo8ure»  was  lost  from  view  in  the  forest,  where  hisownvpioe, 
a  moment  after  the  woods  had  enshrouded  him,  might  have  been 
heard  in  responsive  echoes  to  those  mysterious  hayings  of  the 
beagle  which  had  summoned  him  to  a  meeting  of  his  ronfrideratcw. 
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t»n  ftiem  MAoienATn-^HOw  to  BADenn  bbaolbs  ako 

SHAME  FOXB8. 
"■Q^atlMMa  hav«jo«  provided  in*  hew  hUf<^««««imfli«iitm«ir 

Wilis  i!  J*'^.'^  ^  ^y  following^  the  fnveUer.  Wibon, 

^J^  «d  the  Hoirected  exhorUtien.  rf  the  hoe|i>tmUe 
^£j2^^r^  ^.^  ^^  of  hi.  eennsel  than  hThad 
^I^C^itTJ^S^'T^*^  to  heat  hi.  impedenee 
•ThwSLSi^^^  P^kaparether  frem  tU  ^eantings 
^•WesiaautMar  than  the  in.Ug,,i^^ki.^^J^ 
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took  some  pains  to  assure  himself  of  tbe  favorable  condition  of 
As  young  man  irho  had  been  wounded  in  suceoring  bim ;  and 
did  not  resolve  upon  bis  journey,  or,  at  least,  did  not  commence 
b  visible  preparations  for  it»  until  be  learned  f^om  tbe  sober 
leport  of  Badger,  and  tbe  no  less  credible  bnt  less  solemn  state- 
ments of  Bawlins,  that  Vernon's  burts  were  not  sucb  as  could 
detain  bim  more  tban  a  day  in  bis  chamber.  This  ascertained* 
be  bade  adieu  i6  Zion's  Hill  and  his  friendly  entertainers,  and 
by  tbe  time  the  sun  had  fkirly  purpled  tbe  green  tops  of  the 
forest,  he  was  speeding  fast  along  tbe  by-road  which  conducted 
to  Badger's,  and  which  be  had  taken  the  night  before  with  so 
much  unwillingness^  and  so  little  grace. 

It  was  some  hours  after  his  departure,  before  Vernon  awa- 
kened from  tbe  deep  sleep  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by 
tbe  opiate  which  had  been  given  him  the  night  before.  Nor 
eodd  be  be  said  to  have  awakened  to  perfect  consciousness, 
because  be  awakened  to  the  light.  The  stupifying  effect  of  the 
laudanum  benumbed  his  energies,  and  seemed  to  confuse  his 
feeulties  of  thought  and  observation.  A  sort  of  dreamy  con* 
seiousness  ot  what  had  taken  place,  in  which  all  things  floated 
incoherently  and  indistinctly  before  his  mental  vision,  disturbed 
tbe  certainty  of  his  conceptions ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  aid  of 
Bawlins,  who  sat  beside  his  couch  when  his  eyes  opened,  that 
be  recovered  the  knowledge  of  the  events  which  had  taken 
plaee  the  afternoon  before.  Tbe  stiffiaess  of  bis  wounded  limb, 
and  a  trembling  and  slightly  sore  sensation  about  the  spots 
which  were  hurt,  confirmed  so  much  of  the  particulars  as  related 
to  bis  own  interest  in  the  conflict ;  and,  gradually  he  was  re- 
minded of  other  circumstances,  which  it  seemed  to  him  no  less 
important  that  he  should  know. 

He  had  an  indistinct  recollection  of  a  bright  vision  of  beauty 
which  had  hung  fbr  a  few  moments  above  bis  eyes — a  vision 
toeb  as  had  been  vouchsafed  him  more  than  once  before,  in  a 
dream  no  leM  sweet  and  inspiriting,  though  scarcely  so  distinct 
as  that  which  had  been  more  recent.  Then  came  the  passing 
consciousness  that  had  possessed  him  in  the  moment  when  he 
swooned  away,  of  his  having  found  the  person  of  the  escaping 
eriminal  whom  he  sought  on  the  part  of  his  benefactor.  With 
this  returning  conviction,  his  faculties  grew  more  assured  and 
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indnstrioiiB,  and,  cautiouslj  concealing  bia'  great  injtereat  jxtikt 
issue  of  his  inquiry,  he  proceeded  to  examine  his  compinioa 
on  the  subject  of  the  party  rescued. 

This  examination  tended  somewhat  to  confirm  the  iropresaioB 
which  he  had  received  the  evening  before,  that  William  Mait- 
land  actually  stood  before.him,  in  the  person  of  the  man  whom 
he  had  rescued ;  the  description  ot  his  person,  as  given  him  bj 
Bawlins,  strengthened  this  belief.  The  mere  di£ferenee  of 
name  was  a  small  and  trivial  obstacle,  and  one  readily  over- 
come by  a  reference  to  the  ease  with  which  a  name  might  be 
changed,  where  the  party  was  unknown ;  and  the  obvious  policy 
of  one  flying  from  justice,  to  effect  this  change  in  order  to 
avoid  detection.  The  greater  objection  to  his  conviction  lay  in 
the  two  daughters,  by  whom  Wilson  was  accompanied.  The 
elder  was  already  a  woman  grown — the  other,  nearly  in  her 
teens,  and  the  description  of  Garter  had  led  him  to  expect  mere 
children  in  the  daughters  of  Maitland. 

This  difficulty,  however,  upon  reflection,  seemed,  to  the  san- 
guine  mind  of  Vernon,  scarcely  less  trivial  than  that  of  the 
name.  Garter  spoke  of  the  children  as  he  had  known  them, 
and  probably  with  some  reference  to  his  own  greater  age;  and 
as  Yemon  threw  back  his  thoughts  to  the  period  when  MaitUud 
pn^tised  his  treachery  upon  his  friend,  and  married  Ellen 
Taylor,  the  probabilities  gained  strength,  as  he  found  that, 
allowing  them  to  have  had  children  within  a  reasonable  apace 
of  time  after  marriage,  those  children  might  v^xj  well  be  six- 
teen  or  seventeen,  the  apparent  age  of  the  eldest  dau^ter  of 
the  traveller.  But  if  thb  conclusion  gave  him  pleasure  m  one 
respect,  as  it  satisfied  him  that  the  means  of  retrieving  die 
fortunes  and  the  credit  of  his  patron  were  almost  in  his  grasp, 
he,  singularly  enough,  felt  some  reluctance  to  pursue  them, 
when  he  thought  of  the  misery  and  disgrace  which  expoeoDe 
of  the  father  would  bring  upon  the  lovely  woman,  his  dangbter, 
whose  first  glance  had  so  impressed  itself  upon  his  fancy. 

The  matter  would  have  seemed  easy  enough  to  provide  finr  the 
children,  as  such,  who,  at  the  tender  years  of  childhood,  could 
not  well  have  been  conscious  of  the  shame  which  would  neoea> 
sarily  follow  the  detection  of  the  father.  But  the  case  became 
wonderfully  different  and  difficult  when  the  child  was  a 
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^-aad  siieli  a  woniAn-*- haying,  witbovt  doabt  BensibiHtief 
kam  and  q^aickening,  such  as  are  proper  to  her  sex ;  and  a 
•anieioiisnese  of  shame  correfl|K>nding  with  that  intelligence» 
i^uoh,  withomt  any  other  knowledge  than  lay  in  his  own  en- 
dowing fancy^  he  assumed  must  belong  to  such  loyely  and 
speaking  features,  as  those  which  looked  down  upon  him  in  his 
moments  of  lapnng  consciousness.  How  could  he  pursue,  with- 
out  relenting,  the  father  of  sodi  a  woman  t  how  could  he,  as 
the  stern  minister  of  justice*-* in  feet,  the  sheriff's  agent,  with  a 
special  power  to  place  fetters  upon  his  limbs — how  could  he 
drag  that  old  man,  felon  though  he  was,  from  the  presence  of 
that  daughter  1  He  felt  that  she  would  rise  between  him  and 
fais  Tictim-*the  rebuking,  the  imploring,  the  preserving  angel; 
that  her  tears  would  be  his  reproach ;  her  sorrows,  his  sentence 
of  condemnation ;  and  he  felt»  even  then,  that  her  hate  to  the 
oppresBor  of  her  fether,  would  be  a  something  beyond  his  best 
ability  to  bear.  But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  he  thot^ht  of 
Oarter — his  patron,  his  only  father — the  sterner  commands  of 
doty— *  the  earnest  voice  of  soliciting  gratitude — spoke  another 
language  to  his  better  judgment 

"  I  nnist  do  my  duty,"  he  murmured  to  himself  as  be  strove 
feebly  to  rise  from  the  couch ;  **  it  must  be  done.  Bawlins,  my 
good  fellow,  help  me  to  put  myself  in  trim,  for  I  feel  very  stiff 
aad  stupid.    I  must  get  up :  I  must  see  this  gentleman." 

**  What  gentlemaii  V  said  Bawlins. 

''Mr.  Wilson;  the  gentleman  we  helped  yesterday.  Did 
you  not  tell  me  that  he  came  with  us — that  he  brought  me 
Iwor 

**  Ay,  but  he  deared  out  by  sunrise  this  morning.  He  was 
m  a  monstrous  hurry  to  be  off,  and  would  have  gone  before 
daylight,  if  'twasn't  for  that  angel  creature,  his  daughter.  She 
toM  him  mighty  plain  that  ^wouldn't  do  for  them  to  go  till  they 
know'd  that  yon  were  safe." 

''Hal    Did  she  say  that t" 

"  I  heard  h^  with  my  own  ears,  though  she  didn't  know  I 
waa  nigh.  I  was  coming  in  at  the  entry-door  leading  to  the 
diad.  and  her  back  was  to  me  all  the  time.  She  said  a  good 
deal  more  which  I  couldn't  make  out,  but  I  understood  enough 
to  oee  that  she  was  blaming  him  fer  his  hard-hearted  way  of 
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makii^  dianks  for  die  help  he  got  from  ns — not  to  spedt  (tf 
my  help  in  the  bnsinest,  for  it  wm  mosdjr  yours.  Yet  she  ffiA^t 
lettre  me  ont»  she  spoke  to  me  herself  about  it,  and  Udd  Hhfe 
how  her  fether  owed  everything  to  us,  and  how  I  must  tell  yda 
this  when  you  got  better.  Well,  they  waited,  as  she  said  they 
must,  till  B^  Badger  f^lt  your  pulse,  and  looked  at  your  faee 
—^  and  he  looked  long  enough  and  felt  long  enough  to  have  an- 
tfwered  for  all  the  sick  men  in  Ifassissippi.  When  he  told  them 
that  you'd  do  well  enough  without  any  more  doctoring,  I  never 
saw  a  girl  more  relieved.  She  didn't  say  anything  then,  but  tied 
the  bonnet  on  her  sister,  and  went  jist  as  die  old  gentleman  told 
her ;  but  I  saw  a  big  drop  in  her  eyes  as  she  was  going,  and  her 
last  words  were  to  me,  remembering  me  to  tell  you  what  she  ttid* 
and  how  sorry  she  was  that  her  father's  business  made  him 
hurry  awky,  so  that  he  couldnt  say  for  himself  how  much  they 
thanked  you.  She's  a  most  notable  fine  girl,  I'm  thinking,  as 
ever  I  looked  upon." 

Vernon  derived  a  greater  degree  of  gratification  from  Urs  de- 
tail  of  his  companion,  than  the  long,  rambling  sentences  of  Bair> 
lins  were  usually  apt  to  afford  him.  But  though  he  Hngered 
over  the  narrative  with  a  silent  pleasure,  he  did  not  forego  hia 
purpose  of  rising  from  his  couch  of  inactivity,  and  of  pursi^tig 
the  task  which  he  had  too  deliberatdy  and  resolutely  undettftp 
ken  to  forego  without  shame.  The  rapid  haste  of  Wibon  tended 
to  confirm  him  in  the  belief  that  it  was  Maitland  that  he  pur- 
sued 'f  and  when  he  recollected  the  liberal  and  large  extent  of 
the  commission  which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  hands,  the  dis- 
cretion which  it  empowered  him  to  exercise  in  the  case  of  fkb 
absconding  crimmal,  and  the  ease  with  which,  under  ita  indul- 
gent privileges,  he  might  obtain  his  object  without  any  pnbAle 
exposure  of  the  victim — nay,  even  without  a  revelation  of  tiie 
crime  to  die  innocent  daughter  of  the  criminal — he  found  Imn- 
self  strengthened  for  the  duty,  and  eager  once  more  for  Its  re- 
sumption. But  he  rose  with  some  increase  of  pain.  The  Bmh 
which,  in  his  quiescent  state,  was  tolerably  easy,  now  dirobbed 
painfoHy  with  the  weight  and  pressure  of  his  frame  upon  it; 
and  having,  with  the  assistance  of  his  friend  Bawlins,  reaehad 
the  hall  where  the  family  were  assembled,  he  found  himself  i 
peUed  to  appropriate  the  calico-covered  sofk  to  its  wlide  < 
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a  tte  hope  t»  ie|puii  that  pontioii  of  quiet  which  he  Had  fbnnd 
bcAie  in  hi0  eoueh. 

Ii  this  efforty  and  while  enjoying  the  retnrning  ease  whidi  it 
brgagfat  him,  he  wae  no  doubt  greatly  strengthened  and  assiited 
hf  the  ceBSoling  review  of  his  sstnatbn*  and  the  circomatancea 
attending  it»  which  his  ghoatlj  landlord,  in  his  own  meaaored 
manner,  presented  to  hk  mind.  According  to  this  veneraUe 
elder,  his  hurt  was  a  subject  of  sdf-congratuladon,  which  ihoqld 
ntft  be  soSsred  to  escape  his  own  commentary.  He  was  one  of 
theaD  whcb  vegMrding  erila  as  masked  benefits,  looked  nponVeit 
mm  as  partiealar^  fortnnate  ia  the  faror  of  Providence,  ani 
nted  the  extent  of  his  good  by  the  degree  of  dissatis&ction  and 
iiyitifiieo  which  the  vicUm  displayed  beneath  it  Having  ex- 
haasted  aU  the  proverbial  forms  of  biblical  and  mere  moral 
expression  on  the  subject,  he  proceeded  to  a  display  of  hif  own 
esperieBce;  and,  if  his  judgment  might  have  been  regarded  as 
eqaaDy  valuable  with  his  &ith,  it  would  have  appeared  con- 
naebg  enougji  to  his  hearers  that  be  had  never  yet  suffered  an 
aflietion  which  had  not  in  its  ultimate  consequences  been  a  real 
Uessing,  infinitely  beyond  any  other  which,  in  its  absence,  might 
have  &Den  to  his  lot 

His  vrimaiaoos  history,  fortunately  for  Vernon,  had  its  own 
iatevest  apart  from  the  savory  Christian  deductions  which  the 
Qscntor  never  foiled  to  make  from  9SI  its  leading  details;  and 
if  die  yonth  was  not  greatly  enlightened  and  strengthened  in 
moral  leqpecta  by  what  he  heard,  he  was  certainly  edified* 
VDused,  and  sometimes  excited,  by  adventures  on  "  fidd  and 
flaed,"  in  forest  and  prairie,  in  which,  like  one  half  of  the  set- 
tlers of  Mississippi,  William  Badger  had  proved  the  possession 
of  a  manly  noul  and  strength,  contending  with  savage  beasts 
and  forests,  and  not  unfrequently  with  more  savage  men.  Bal 
for  these  detmls,  which  gave  action  and  vitally  to  the  old  man'a 
prosing,  Yeraen  might  have  made  his  retyeat  in  utter  deqiera- 
tion ;  but  he  bore  it  with  becoming  fortitude^  until  relieved  by 
aisre  exciting  details,  which  put  a  stop  to  those  ci  the  mstbo* 
diit,and  sMit  all  parties  to  new  subjects  of  cogitation  and  remark. 

The  dinner  Ikhut  had  arrived,  and  the  fomily  had  already 
Uktm  ti^ir  places  around  the  table ;  Bacbel  presiding,  opposite 
tft  the  undo;  on  one  hand,  Bawlins,  on  the  other,  GBdeoo 
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Badger,  as  demure,  while  in  the  presence  of  the  fiither,  as  flie 
most  worthy  of  the  congregation.  Vernon  was  indulged  witk  • 
small  table  beside  the  sofa  on  which  he  lay,  open  whieb  waa 
placed  some  thin  sonp  and  a  few  well-boHed  firagments  of  chiidc- 
en,  such  being  thought  the  least  hurtful  diet  for  an  invalid.  Wilt 
liam  Badger  had  already  commenced  that  interminable  graee 
before  meat,  which  Rawlins,  after  the  ^Ashion  of  his  own  wit» 
had  styled  '*the  dinner  cooler,"  when  a  buslie  was  heard  at  tiie 
door,  as  of  one  about  to  enter,  and  the  tones  of  a  voice  wUch 
Bawlins  immediately  recognised  as  that  of  Sdward  Mabry,  ^le 
youth  whose  fight  with,  and  pursuit  of,  young  Horseyi  bap 
already  been  recorded. 

'<It*s  Edward  Mabry,"  said  Bawlms,  looking  up  from  lam 
plate  as  he  perceived  from  the  pause  which  William  Badg<er 
made  in  his  grace,  that  the  interruption  had  reached  his  ean. 
But,  as  if  resolved  that  no  intrusion  ought  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
wholesome  preliminary  services  in  which  he  was  engaged,  iridi 
a  devotedness  which  most  persons  of  good  appetite  would  hmre 
preferred  paying  to*  the  dinner  itself,  he  resumed  his  prajer 
jtist  where  it  had  been  arrested  z^- 

"  — Thy  divine  countenance,  0  Lord  Jesus  Ofarist,  and  sanctify 
to  us  the  food  which  is  now  before  us — "  and  so  he  proceed«d 
to  the  end,  without  farther  notice  of  the  events  going  on  around 
him,  though,  in  the  meanwhile,  Edward  Mabry,  with  more 
haste  than  was  consistent,  either  with  the  solemn  visage,  rigid 
habits,  or  grave  ceremony  of  the  host,  rushed  into  the  apartment. 

His  audacity  did  not  venture  to  go  farther  when  he  found  in 
what  manner  the  venerable  elder  was  engaged ;  and  standing 
Impart,  with  hot  in  hand,  he  waited,  breathless  and  impatieiit, 
until  the  grace,  which  seemed  to  expand  even  beyond  its  ordi- 
maty  limits,  was  brought  to  the  conclusion.  The  **  amen*'  wmt 
scarcely  uttered  before  the  torrent  burst  its  barriers. 

**  Mr.  Badger,  Mr.  Badger,"  said  the  young  man, « I  come  for 
a  warrant— -talLC  up  a  villain -^enough  to  hang  him*-diaU  do 
it.  Most  grant  a  warrant,  and  send  Harvey  out  ^is  very  even- 
ing. Only  sorry  I  didn't  come  to  you  before.  But  it's  not  too 
late — never  too  late  to  hang  a  rascal,  and  a  warrant  this  even- 
ing will  answer — a  warrant  to  Harvey.  I'm  ready  to 
ag'in  liim  any  moment" 
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''A  warranty  Ned !"  exelaimed  Bawlins. 

''A  warrant  \^  echoed  Qideon  Badger,  with  rather  more  ner* 
voQBieaB  tiuoi  the  occasion  seemed  to  call  for;  and  even  the 
wiially'-composed  maiden,  Rachel  Morriaon,  conld  not  forbear 
Ae  lyte  ezdamatioiL 

-Awanraatr 

"Ay,  a  warrant! — a  wairant  against  John  Tarbers,  Jfr. 
Badger — he's  a  viHain,  a  thief — he's  the  man  that  helped  to 
nm  Joe  Watson's  horse,  and  I  can  prove  that  he  put  him  in  the 
hands  of  BUI  Mnnson,  the  fellow  that  got  off  last  month  from 
Deputy  Nkhols.    I'm  ready  to  take  my  affidavy  to  it." 

The  methodical  lips  of  William  Badger  at  length  parted. 
His  face  pot  on  new  terrors,  his  words  were  stem,  and  the  tone 
threatening. 

''Tomig  man,"  he  said,  regarding  the  disfigured  visage  of  the 
intnider  Mher  than  the  tale  which  he  told,  **  yoong  man,  yon 
have  been  fighting." 

The  joitA  muttered  some  hasty  words,  hi  which  **  honor"— 
"inpodent  feUow" — "had  to  fight,"  were  strangely  jumbled 
up  widi  other  less  significant  syllables,  but  the  ascetic  elder  cut 
Ami  the  worthlem  pretext  in  a  fashion  of  his  own. 

^Sdward  Mabry,  have  I  not  repeatedly  counselled  you  against 
this  brutal  and  blackguard  practice  t  Have  I  not  repeatedly 
UM  yon  that  I  care  not  to  see  you  in  my  dwelling  so  long  as 
you  ean  not  forbear  the  rending  and  gouging  of  youi*  neighbors.'* 

**  I  come  about  business,  Mr.  Badger,"  said  the  other,  sulki- 
ly;"  I  come  about  business ;  I  come  to  you  as  a  justice,  I  don't 
come  as  a  visiter." 

"And  I  speak  to  you  as  a  justice;  and  had  I  caught  you, 
dr,  in  the  brutal  act,  I  should,  as  k  justice,  have  had  yon  taken 
aid  punished ;  though,  to  be  sure,  you  seem  to  have  had  some- 
thing more  than  your  usual  share  of  punishment  already.  God  has 
seen  fit  to  send  you  a  foe  who  could  imprint  on  you  those  marks 
which  you  are  but  too  apt  to  put  upon  the  fkces  of  others ;  upon 
bees,  Edward  Mabry,  made  after  Good's  own  blessed  image.  It 
is  his  image  that  you  tear,  and  bruise,  and  gouge,  with  a  most 
aiserable  propensity  to  sin.  But  sit  you  down — why  stand 
JOB  in  waiting  when  the  meat  is  sanctified  and  ready  t  Sit  you 
down  and  partake  with  us,  young  man,  though  it  grieves  and 
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sickens  me  to  behold  you  in  this  oanditioiu  Baehalt  fliet  a 
pUte-" 

**  Vm  not  hungry,"  replied  the  youth,  with  no  ehatement  of 
his  snllenness;  for  the  refenence  which  Badger  had  made  to  th» 
superiority  of  his  enemy,  had  irritated  an  old  sore — "  r>i  iKit 
hungry,  I  thank  Gk>d !  Mr.  Badger ;  since  if  I  waB»  I  eould  not 
sit  down  at  a  man*s  table  when  he  don't  wkh  to  see  me  ia  bis 
house." 

**  There  is  hope  of  you,"  was  .the  eool  reply  of  the  metbodiat, 
*'so  long  as  you  have  the  grace  to  thank  God  fbr  anythtog. 
Sit  you  down,  I  say,  whether  hungry  or  not^  and  wait  on  ihoee 
who  are. ,  As  a  magistrate,  I  will  hear  your  statement,  and  take 
your  oath,  if  need  be,  when  y^u  have  dined ;  but  I  warn  yoti, 
Edward  Mabry,  that  an  oath  is  a  serious  and  solemn  invoca- 
tion ;  the  Lord  is  spiritnally  present  when  it  is  taken ;  it  la  an 
awful  jand  soul*binding,  and  sod-responsible  assurance.  Bo- 
ware,  then,  that  you  swear  not  against  your  neighbor,  unleaa 
with  a  perfect  certainty^  so  far  as  the  blindness  of  hiunan  sense 
and  judgment  may  admit  of  certainty,  that  what  you  say  is  the 
truth.  But  sit  yo^  down  and  eat  Gideon  Bac^;er,  help  Ed- 
ward Mabry  to  some  of  the  chicken  which  is  before  you.  Bat, 
Walter  Bawlins..  And  ao,  Edward  Mabry,  you  are  certain  that 
it  iras  Yarbers  who  run  the  horse  t" 

«  Caught  him  a-doing  it»  sir.  But  t^  ain't  aV ;  there's  an- 
other busbess  more  serious.  I  hare  a  str(mg  notion  that  I 
can  prove  he's  been  talking  insurrection  stuff  aaieng  the  nig- 
gers." 

**  That  is  a  dreadftd  crime,  Edward  Mabry,  and  I  eould  wish 
that  you  spoke  not  such  suspicions  aloud,  until  you  hare  strong 
proof  of  their  truth.  If  I  remember  rightly,  it  is  now  near  a 
month  since  Joseph  Watson  recovered  the  horse  which  had 
been  stolen." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  about  a  month." 

**  Ah !  and  you  knew  the  fact  at  the  time.  You  knew  whea 
the  robbery  was  committed  t" 

<'  'Twas  I  caught  Yarbers  widi  the  animal,  making  trmeka  Cir 
Vicksburg." 

*<A|id  wherefore  have  you  kept  this  thing  hidden  ao  Uogi 
Edward  Mabry  t    Why  have  you  forborne  to  Indng  due  etik 
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to  pimisliiiient  before  tbisf  And  why  is  it,  that,  haring 
snppreased  the  truth  so  long,  yon  now  declare  it  in  the  nnhe- 
eoflung  langoage  of  hnman  passion  T  Answer  me  these  qnes- 
tions,  Edward  Mabrj,  for  something  of  my  conduct  will  depend 
vpon  the  explanation  which  you  may  now  give  of  yours." 

These  were  home  questions,  and  the  effort  to  answer  them 
only  tnTolved  the  speaker  in  all  the  meshes  of  a  seemingly  in- 
extricable confusion.  It  was  only  by  piecemeal,  and  after  the 
mott  Socrade  examination,  that  the  keen,  searching,  old  meth- 
odist  obtained  all  the  facts,  and  came  to  the  conclusion,  that, 
but  fbr  a  quarrel  between  the  parties,  the  horse-stealing,  and 
other  offences  of  John  Tarbers,  might  have  been  buried  in  utter 
oblirion,  so  for  as  the  testimony  of  Edward  Mabry  was  con- 
eerzied.  In  brief,  the  party  was  soon  apprized  that  Habry, 
whose  attachment  to  Mary  Clayton  was,  like  most  attachijients 
of  eountry-lovers,  known  to  all  the  neighborhood,  had,  after 
fruitlessly  pursuing  the  actor  to  the  riyer  without  overtaking 
hiiD,  returned  with  a  double  feeling  of  wrath  and  mortification 
to  his  own  home.  Trom  thence  he  had  gone,  early  the  next 
morning,  to  the  house  of  Tarbers,  and  there  had  pressed  his 
daim,  in  the  absence  of  the  latter,  to  the  hand  of  his  daughter- 
in-law.  He  had  done  this  quite  as  much  in  anger  as  in  love, 
being  resolved  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  close,  as  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  bear  the  continual  anxiety  and  passionate  strifes 
to  which  his  position  exposed  him ;  and  he  did  not,  in  fact,  be- 
fieve  that  he  was  entirely  wanting  in  attraction  to  the  eje$  of 
the  damseL 

But  he  made  his  application  at  the  worst  possible  moment. 
The  calculating  mother  and  uncalculating  daughter  had  but 
too  recently  parted  with  the  gay  and  attractive  actor,  and  he 
met  with  a  flat  rejection  from  both,  the  terms  of  which,  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Tarbers,  were  uttered  in  a  manner  nowise  compli- 
mentary to  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  suitor. 

Burning  with  indignation,  he  rushed  from  the  hotise,  only  to 
encounter  John  Tarbers  at  the  entrance.  To  him  he  breathed, 
wfthont  stint  or  limit,  the  indignation  which  he  felt ;  and  his 
rage  wms  complete  when  the  husband  simply  and  civilly  con- 
fessed that  he  had  no  power  to  alter  the  decision  of  his  wife. 
Tarbers  was  rather  n&nehdtant  in  his  treatment  of  Mabry,  for 
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he  had  just  before  had  the  assuraQce  of  the  master-spirit,  8axoft« 
that  the  thing  should  be  settled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sare 
him  harmless;  but  he  begged  Mabrj  to  wait  awhile  lot^ger, 
and  eoncluded — having  a  reference  to  some  crude  and  half- 
digested  plan  of  Saxon — by  recommending  that  Mabrj  should 
contrive  to  get  himself  made  colonel ;  a  vacan^  then  existing 
in  the  regiment  hy  the  death  of  the  late  celebrated  Oolottel 
(^uiUinan.  To  the  raging  ^abrj,  this  seemed  little  less  than 
downright  mockery ;  and,  without  farther  exchange  of  words, 
he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  took  the  road  to  the  house  of  the 
justice  of  Zion's  HiH  The  progress  of  die  visiter  in  this  quar* 
ter  has  so  far  been  narrated.  Taking  the  magistrate  apart, 
Walter  Rawlins  ventured  to  excuse  Mabrj's  suppression  of  the 
h/dta  so  long,  by  taking  upon  himself  a  portion  of  the  blame. 

"  As  the  thing's  out,  i^ow,  Mr.  Badger,  though  to  my  think- 
ing it  had  been  better  in  for  a  while  longer,  even  though  John 
Yavbers  got  quite  off,  why,  I  may  as  well  up  and  tell  yon,  air, 
that  I  advised  Ned  Mabry  to  keep  the  matter  quiet" 

"And,  pray,  what  may  have  been  your  reasons,  Walter 
Bawlins,  for  dius  seeking  to  screen  the  criminal  from  the  hands 
of  justice  r 

'*  Only  that  the  hands  of  justice  might  get  a  good  gripe  wiien 
the  tried  for  it,''  was  the  prompt  reply  of  the  woodman.  Then, 
proceeding  with  some  rapidity,  as  he  saw  that  his  further  treat- 
ment of  the  figure  was  regarded  with  a  grave  countenance  by 
the  methodist,  he  went  on  to  give  certain  reasons  and  £Mt8  fbr 
the  policy  which  he  had  pursued. 

**  You  must  know,  Mr.  Badger,  that  there  are  more  peraons 
than  John  Yarbers  concerned  in  this  trade  of  horae-etealing, 
and  it  isn't  the  one  mare  of  Joe  Watson  that's  been  cleared 
out  by  'em  in  my  time.  We  happen  to  know  of  many  hocaes 
that's  been  lost  to  their  owners,  that  John  Yarbera  f^uni  a 
claim  in ;  and  we  sort  o'  concluded — me,  and  Tom  Ooleman, 
Jack  Andrews,  and  Ned  Mabry,  here — tfiat^  as  we  knew  all 
that  any  did  know,  and  as  that  wasn't  enough  to  clinch  any  but 
John  Yarbers,  that  we'd  say  nothing  for  a  while,  and  only  keep 
a  sharp  look-out,  and  be  in  readiness  to  find  out  the  rest  We 
all  considered  Yarbers  to  be  a  poor  shoat,  that  only  did  as  otben 
told  him.    We  had  suspicions  of  three  other  men  thitt  took  tlie 
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kones*  after  Yarbers  had  ran  'em  to  the  river,  and  carried  'em 
en  from  hand  to  hand,  till  they  got  'em  where  they  could  sell 
'em  without  danger  of  being  known ;  and  we  thought,  by  keep- 
mg  quiet  abont  Yarbers,  and  watching  him  close,  that  we  might 
get  on  a  trail  that  would  lead  us  to  the  other  rascals.  Yarbers 
dont  dream,  to  this  day,  that  anybody  but  Ned  Mabry  knows 
about  his  raseality.  Ned  caught  him  with  die  horse  hobbled ; 
and  his  liking  fbr  Yarbers'  wife's  daughter  made  him  rery 
wiBiiig  to  «ay  nothing,  till  now,  about  the  dad.  He  told  me 
only  beeause  we  were  so  friendly,  and  he  knew  I  could  keep  a 
doee  mouth  oyer  any  secret" 

**  Yon  hare  done  wrong ;  you  should  have  brought  this  man 
to  JQstiee.  The  law  is  the  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  they  should 
be  made  to  feel  it !  And  who,  Walter  Bawlins,  are  the  men  of 
wfaQfn  yon  have  suspicions  f " 

**  Well,  squire,  I  can't  tell  you  that,  seeing  that  I've  made  a 
promise  not  to  do  so  until  there's  a  good  chance  to  clinch  'em, 
and  we  get  good  witnesses.  I'm  sort  of  dubious  it'll  be  a  mighty 
tough  business  whenever  the  time  comes." 

**  And  what,  Walter  Bawlins,  may  be  the  reason  of  this  fear!" 
said  the  magistrate,  with  increasing  severity  of  tone  and  solem- 
nity of  look,  his  self-esteem  hAlng^  grievously  disturbed  by  the 
reAuml  of  ^e  woodman  to  confide  to  htm  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge.  "^^  - 

*'  Because,  squire,  we've  good  reasons  ftr  thinking  these  ras- 
eak  are  backed  by  a  great  number  that  pass  for  honest  men  and 
good  Christians ;  and  up  to  this  time,  squire,  we're  at  a  loss  to 
ncy  which  is  which  among  our  acquaintance  and  those  that  put 
on  religion,  and  talk  very  good  things  at  meeting.  Every  now 
iodl  then  there's  a  robbery,  now  on  this,  and  now  on  the  other 
flde  of  the  Big  Black,  but  at  all  times  too  mighty  n^h  us  not 
to  make  it  v^  strangd  of  the  sort  of  folks  that  live  abont. 
There  was  Dick  Goby  robbed  of  his  watch  and  all  he  had,  com- 
ing tma  Benton  a  week  ago,  by  two  men  in  disguise ;  and  there 
was  the  beating  that  Harvey  got  up  by  Doak's  stand,  about  the 
saone  time,  by  other  men  in  disguise,  while  he  was  on  his  way 
to  serve  your  .warrant;  then,  again,  this  attack  on  the  old  gen- 
tlenuui,  Mr.  Wilson,  here,  as  I  may  say,  in  sight  of  Zion's  Hill 
why,  squire,  yon  ean't  shut  your  eyes  to  the  thing.    It's  clear 
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as  nooadaj  that  there's  a  gaog  of  rascals  that  stand  by  eaAh 
•ther,  and  ain't  afraid  of  the  worst  that  can  be  done  to  tbem. 
Besides,  I'm  somehow  thinkingr  squire,  that  there's  nothisg  j<m 
can  do,  or  any  magistrate,  that  they  won't  get  wind  of ,  in  a 
mighty  «hort  time  after  you  do  it." 

Bawlins  did  not  confine  himself  to  thb  brief  array  of  eireunr 
stances  to  establish  the  probability  of  the  faith  that  was  in  hiai. 
He  proceeded  to  the  detail  of  other  events,  some  of  whieh  wmr% 
known  to  the  magistrate  and  others  new ;  but  the  aecamnlataon 
of  facts  had  the  effect  of  convincing  and  startling  the  meUiodiat, 
when,  one  by  one.  as  they  occurred,  they  would  ha^ve  made 
little  impression,  and  that  of  little  duration,  upon  his  mind. 

''  Verily,  Walter  Bawlins,  thou  hast  shown  me  these  things 
in  stronger  lights  than  they  have  come  to  me  before.  It  is  m 
shame  and  a  discredit  to  me,  as  a  magnate  under  the  i^pmit* 
ment  of  man,  and  no  less  as  an  humble  follower  of  Christ  Jesus, 
that  these  things  should  be  suffered  to  go  on  around  me.  It 
were  well  to  get  the  young  men  together,  and  bestir  ourselves 
in  the  examination  of  thb  swamp  which  is  beside  us ;  for  that, 
according  to  my  thought  no  less  than  thine,  must  be  the  place 
in  which  these  villains  harbor.  How  many  young  men  eanat 
thou  muster  at  blowing  of  tha  hotji  ?" 

"  Well,  squire,  I  reckon  there  may  be  tea  or  thereaUmta^" 
letumed  the  woodman,  muttering  their  names  over  to  himeelfc 
and  counting  upon  his  fingers  as  he  spoke* 

''Ten!— ten  only  1  Why,  Waker, either  I  hise  my  anthni»- 
tie,  or  you  have  never  yet  found  yours.  By  what  rule  can  yom 
count  I  Instead  of  ten,  there  may  be  twenty,  nay,  Airtj» 
n^ustered  by  the  horn  blowing." 

"  Yes,  squire,  but  it  ain't  by  horn-blowing  that  I  would  briag 
together  the  men  for  such  a  business  as  this.  Some  of  the  men 
that  would  come  at  horn-blowing  would  be  more  likely  to  kelp 
the  rascals  than  to  hurt  them ;  and  if  I  eould  tdl  yon  soise  oi 
the  suspieionable  names  that  I  know  on,  you'd  look  gre«B 


« I  can  notsay,  Walter  Bawlins,  that  I  altog^er  nadenteai 
yon  when  you  speak  of  my  looking  green  again;  haU  at  all 
events,  I  will  look  farther  and  immediately  into  this  husinesa. 
I  will  confer  with  this  young  man*  Vcvnon^  who  apealn  aennUy 
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•n  most  satjects,  and  be  faalh  sitolm  himself  bold  etiougb  to  be 
ft  letder  in  any  strife  that  maj  fbHow,  send  is  sttrely  net  to  be 
suspected  of  any  connection  with  these  outlaws  of  whom  yon 
speak.  If  he  will  go  forth  with  ns,  it  were  something ;  for  ^oa 
and  thy  ten  men  would  go  bnt  a  little  way  to  compass  all  the 
points  of  the  swamp,  and  beleaguer  those  who  harbor  therein. 
The  canebrake  were,  alone,  a  sufficient  protection.  But  let  us 
seek  these  other  youths.  We  have  already  five  in  this  dwel- 
ling counting  myself  and  Gideon  Badger  with  the  rest,  and  I 
trust  in  Qod  that  when  the  hour  of  evil  strife  shaQ  come,  there 
wiD  be  fifty  rather  than  ten  willing  to  gather  together  for  the 
good  of  the  corensmt." 


OHAPTEE  XX. 


»QXB8  IN  COUNCIL — TBBRIBLB    DISOOTIRT— *A   WOMAN'iB 
STEBNttTH. 

**  W«  are  oot  grown  fo  proud 
Aa  to  disdain  fiuniliar  oonferenoe.** — Hamingkb. 

Bawlhis  was  not  altogether  satbfied  that  the  methodist 
should  take  the  business  so  completely  out  of  his  hands,  but  he 
weH  knew  that  there  was  no  hope  of  succfessfid  resistMice 
against  the  usurpation.  The  self-esteem  of  William  Badger 
was  well-sustained  by  the  firm  rigidity  of  bis  character,  and  the 
perfiect  unconsciousness  of  anything  like  presumption  in  the 
lead  which  he  was  resolved  to  take.  The  woodman  shrugged 
Us  shoulders,  therefore,  and  said  nething ;  congratulating  him- 
self that  he  had  kept  the  suspected  names  to  himself,  and  inly 
determining  to  continue  his  own  plans,  whkh,  though  less  dig^ 
nified  and  imposing  tiiat  those  of  the  senior,  yet  promised  to 
be,  for  fliat  very  reason,  far  more  effective.  He  followed  the 
squire  into  the  ioUe  i  numger,  where  the  young  men  had  been 
left,  and  where  he  found  them  busily  engaged  in  ^  discussion 
ef  sundry  subjects,  all  of  which  were  necessarily  made  to  gi^w 
way  to  ibai  wbieh  was  always  the  most  importaixt  to  Williaiii 
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Badger— that,  namdjt  which  nHuit  interested  himflelt  The 
latter  proceeded,  as  if  fr<»E  his  own  knowledge  and  thought-^ 
for  he  made  no  sort  of  reference  to  Bawlins  in  the  progress  of 
his  narratiye*— to  give  the  snbstance  of  what  he  had  heard,  to 
des^ibe  the  evil  condition  of  the  neighborhood,  and  to  ezpsr 
tiate  upon  the  necesdtj  of  gathering  the  young  men  together 
for  the  pvirpose  of  routing  the  evildoers. 

Vernon  heard  him  with  a  degree  of  pleasure  and  interest 
which  he  found  it  not  so  easy  to  suppress ;  hut  he  regarded  the 
young  Badger  with  eyes  of  too  much  keenness  and  suspicion 
to  suffer  bis  real  sentiments  to  be  known.  Without  hesitatkm, 
he  joined  issue  with  the  venerable  elder,  as  well  on  the  pro- 
priety as  the  necessity  of  the  course  he  proposed  to  pursue ; 
deliberately  questioning  the  correctness  of  the  assumption,  that 
there  was  any  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  outlawry  which 
had  troubled  the  neighborhood ;  and  insisting  upon  the  strong 
probability  of  all  the  detailed  offences  having  been  committed 
by  the  same  two  or  three  individuals  who  had  been  conspicuous 
in  each.  Much  of  his  argument  was  founded  upon  the  broad, 
patriotic  text,  that  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  the  means  of 
life  are  so  readily  and  universally  to  be  obtained,  it  was  morally 
impossible  that  any  numerous  set  of  men  could  be  found,  wil* 
fully  disregarding  the  laws  and  making  themselves  liable  to 
their  penalties. 

His  views  were  supported  at  large,  and  with  much  more 
earnestness,  by  Gideon  Badger,  who  took  especial  care  to'  wind 
up  his  notions  of  the  subject,  by  an  elaborate  eulogy  upon  the 
moral  and  religious  influences  which  had  been  exercised  over 
the  neighbodiood  by  the  burning  and  shining  light  fixed  apoa 
Zion's  Hill. 

But  neither  the  well4empered  courtesy  with  which  YeniMi 
liad  spoken,  nor  the  closing  and  rather  bald  flattery  of  Gideon's 
speech,  saved  them  from  the  charge  of  vainglcuriousness  and 
presumption  from  the  venerable  elder,  n^o  was  never  more  fiili 
of  Christian  texts  than  when  he  was  following  his  own  mind* 
and  resolved  upon  making  others  do  so  likewise. 

Having  adopted  the  notions  of  Bawlins  as  his  own,  ha  waa 
as  rigid  in  their  maintenance  as  he  ever  could  have  been  in 
tM  of  a  fsvorite  text    He  went  into  a  history  of  all  the  rob* 
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;  and  mnrdevs  in  the  county  and  in  the  neighboring  conn- 
tiw  for  the  ten  preTiotis  yean ;  connected  them  together  by  a 
appoaititioiiB  train  of  circiunstance^,  ascribed  them  all  to  the 
nme  aet  of  men*  and  concloded  by  declaring,  that  *'  the  time 
WIS  at  length  come  for  the  punishment  of  the  offenders;  that 
the  vengeance  of  Gk>d  was  at  length  ripe ;  that  the  sword  was 
raisheathed  to  smite»  and  sharpened  for  destruction,  and  that 
he'* — though  this  was  rather  left  to  the  implication  of  the 
hearen — **  was  the  appointed  messenger  of  wrath*  who  was  at 
once  to  denounce  the  judgment  and  carry  it  into  execution." 
His  resolution  to  obey  the  commission  which  had  been  given 
kim,  was  fi^owed  by  a  direct  demand  on  Vernon's  servicest  to 
tanst  in  carrying  out  his  purposes*  which  he  resolved  to  begin 
Ibrthwiih. 

"Impossible,  Mr.  Badger,  impossible!''  was  the  reply  of 
Tenum.  *'  I  am  not  the  master  of  my  own  time,  and  can  delay 
■o  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  must  pursue  my 
journey  to-morrow,  and  should  have  resumed  it  to-day,  but  that 
my  thigh  felt  too  sore  and  stiff  to  justify  the  attempt  to  ride  so 
soon  after  my  hurts.*' 

**  Touag  man,  would  you  fly  from  your  duty  }"  dmnanded  the 
ether  with  solemnity. 

**  No,  sir,  it  is  in  the  performance  of  my  duties  that  I  would 
fly  BO  soon  from  your  hospitable  dwelling.  I  have  occasions 
which  command  my  haste  and  attention  elsewhere;  and  I  pro- 
pose to  leave  you,  at  the  rise  of  to-morrow's  dawn,  with  the 
view  to  their  performance/' 

The  elder  was  not  to  be  gainsayed,  and  he  showed  himself 
as  tenacious  on  the  present,  a&  upon  most  other  occasions. 

**  There  can  be  no  call  so  urgent,  young  man,  as  that  of  our 
country ;  no  duty  so  dearly  necessary  as  the  detection  and  pun« 
ishmeni  of  cxme.'^ 

**Ton  forget,  Mr.  Badger,"  replied  Yenion,  availing  himself 
sf  his  own  expressed  opinions  rather  than  those  whicLhe  really 
ftk;  "yen  fei^t,  Mr.  Badger,  that  1  take  a  different  view  of 
theoe  fiiets  fir<«n  yourself;  that  I  see  not  the  same  dangers,  and 
do  Boi  raeogaise  the  same  necessity ;  but,  even  were  it  other- 
wise, I  see  not  how  I  could  assist  you  materially,  and  acknow- 
ledge the  presence  of  other,  and  as  you  may  think  them,  selfish 
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obligfttions,  wliieh  compel  me  elsewhere.  Bhoold  it  oeenr  Hbai 
I  mtLjr  do  anything  to  promote  your  viihes,  Ibelftsv^thatlttiy 
safbly  assure  70a  that  70a  should  not  find  me  wanting." 

**  We  must  even  tr7  to  carr7  on  the  good  work  without  you,** 
replied  the  other  stiffl7 ;  and  with  this  the  fbrthw  confeienee 
between  the  two  ended.  But  the  reluctanee  of  Vernon  rathte 
stimulated  than  discouraged  the  methodist,  who  was  always 
strengthened  in  purpose  and  performance  b7  the  increaee  of  his 
own  personal  responcfibilities.  Having  decrpatched  a  servant  to 
summon  his  constable,  Harve7,  to  his  presence,  he  proceeded  to 
concoct  his  plans  for  taking  the  outiaws,  or,  at  least,  breaking 
up  their  nest  in  the  Loosa-Ohitta  swamp,  with  more  earnestness 
>  than  secres7.  The  arrival  of  Harve7  enabled  him  to  issue  the 
warrant  against  Yarbers  for  horse-stealing,  based  upon  the  oath 
of  Edward  Mabr7. 

"  This  knocks  up  70ur  affair  with  Mar7  Olayton  tar  ever, 
Ned,'^  was  the  consolatory  remark  whispered  in  the  ears  of  the 
lover  by  his  friend  Rawlins,  as  the  warrant  was  given  to  Ae 
constable. 

"  Well,  I  know  it — I  don't  care  a  d — ^n ;  111  make  him  sweat 
for  his  impudence,  ^ough  it  makes  me  lose  everylJikig.'' 

Harvey,  who  was  a  stout  fellow,  of  a  bold  heart  and  well- 
tried  honesty,  was  made  a  party  to  the  further  deliberatioiis  on 
the  subject  of  the  outlaws  of  the  neighborhood,  and  «o  modi 
time  was  consumed  in  the  discussions  of  projects  and  dffietdties, 
that  night  came  on  ere  he  was  permitted  to  depart  for  the  putr- 
pose  of  arresting  Yarbers.  This  duty  was  therefore  deferred  to 
the  ensuing  morning ;  but  that  very  night,  a  trusty  messenger 
conveyed  the  tidings  of  his  danger  to  the  horse4hi^,  wW  left  a 
warm  nest  but  nothing  in  it,  to  reward  the  industty  of  the  c(mi- 
stable,  who  returned  to  the  magistrate  with  another  proof  a^Med 
to  the  many  commented  on  by  Rawlins,  that  ^ere  was  sone 
secret  and  sinister  influence  continually  busy  to  find  o«t  kis  de- 
signs, iftid  defeat  his  warrants.  Yarba^,  who  wasneitiMr  woite 
nor  better  than  a  squatter,  before  daylight  die  next  tnonftia^ 
was  speeding  on  with  bag  and  baggage,  wife  and  daugfatar,  to 
a  place  of  hiding  well  known  to  all  the  beagles  in  the  swMbp% 

But  Vernon,  though  he  refhiined  from  yielding  himself  to  ^^ 
importunities  of  Badger,  had  no  sudi  indifference  to  hk  p«4«et 
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wmiUhe  entertain  those  doobts  of  the  necesaitj  of  proi^eeding 
ifmti  the  outlaws  which  he  yet  professed.  In  his  chamber 
that  night,  alone  with  Bawlins,  he  declared  himself  more  fullj. 

"  I  agree  with  jou,  Bawlins,  in  my  doubts  of  the  integrity  of 
tkis  yooth^  Gideon  Badger,  and  I  have  as  little  faith  in  the 
judgment  of  his  fiither.  The  one  would  wilfully  and  dishonestly 
betny— rthe  other  would  commit  the  same  fault  through  the 
Here  love  of  display  and  authority.  I  am  pleased  at  the  re- 
lerve  which  you  have  shown,  and  wiU  requite  it  by  a  degree  of 
confidence  which  must  move  you  to  increased  reserve.  What 
I  do  and  saj  to  you,  must,  of  all  things,  be  most  studiously  kept 
bom  this  old  man  and  his  son;  and,  indeed,  whatever  you  pro- 
pose to  do  in  the  ciue  of  these  robbers,  must  be  also  withheld, 
if  yon  hopjB  to  be  snccessful  in  your  projects.  Tour  passionate 
tiend,  Habry,  too,  should  have  none  of  your  confidence  in  such 
matters,  for,  though  honest  enough,  he  lacks  all  discretion,  and 
woald  blow  us  in  the  first  gust  of  phrensy  that  happened  to 
aaise  upon  him.  See  to  that  door — I  heard  footsteps — I  speak 
for  your  ears  only." 

This  done,  and  assured  that  there  was  none  to  hear  but  Baw- 
liDs,  Venion  proceeded  to  inform  the  astounded  woodman  of 
tboee  hctB  in  the  history  of  the  mystic  brotherhood,  and  the 
flight  of  Olem  Foster  from  Alabama,  and  his  probable  presence 
iatbe  neighborhood,  all  of  which  had  been  gathered  by  him  in 
his  interview  with  the  governor  of  Mississippi  We  forbear 
tbe  long  detail,  so  unnecessary  to  us,  and  avoid  repetition  of  the 
still  longer  conversation  which  ensued  between  the  two  in  ref- 
erence to  the  subject,  and  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  by 
RawUns  in  the  management  of  the  game  before  him.  Vernon 
studiously  counselled  die  other  to  forbear  taking  any  active 
part  in  the  affair,  until  events  had  more  completely  developed 
the  person^,  the  aims,  and  the  particular  whereabouts  of  the 
outlaws.  In  all  cxroumstances  he  especially  counselled  the 
sturdy  woodman «» who  already  regarded  him  as  an  ^rade^ — 
while  using  the  influence  of  William  Badger,  on  no  account  to 
idmit  his  privity  to  any  plan  which  he  might  deem  it  advisable 
to  pursue. 

'^It  may  be  that  I  shall  be  able  to  assist  you  in  person  before 
many  days     Mj  present  hope  is  to  accomplish  the  urgent  bosl- 
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nese  npon  which  I  shall  set  forth  to-morrow,  in  time  to  ftiUl  the 
partial  promise  which  I  made»  on  leaving  Raymond,  to  the 
governor.  But,  at  all  events,  I  will  provide  yon  with  anAoritj 
for  yonr  own  action,  which  will  strengthen  yonr  power,  mnd 
confirm  yonr  influence  over  yonr  neighbors.  Here  is  a  com- 
mission, with  his  excellency's  signatare,  which  makes  jcn  a 
captain  over  such  a  body  of  men  as  yon  may  gather  together 
wOling  to  obey  yonr  command.  Here,  fhrther,  is  a  small  lisiC 
of  suspected  persons.  To  none  of  these  shonld  you  extend  yonr 
trust.  Some  of  the  persons,  perhaps,  may  be  among  yonr  ae- 
qnamtance,  and  it  would  be  advisable,  however  well  yon  may 
esteem  them,  to  maintain  toward  them  the  utmost  reserve  re- 
specting all  your  plans.  I  will  write  to  his  excellency  to-night, 
under  an  assumed  name,  and  leave  the  letter  with  yon,  to  despatch 
from  the  nearest  po8to£Bce.  The  address  will  be  one  already 
agreed  upon  between  us,  and  he  will  give  you  fiorther  instruc- 
tions— perhaps  send  to  you  a  special  messenger — as  George 
Jenkinson.  You  will  answer  to  the  name  for  a  time,  since  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  address  you  by  your  own.  I  will  also  give 
you  another  letter  to  a  fHend,  which  yon  will  oblige  me  by 
despatching  by  the  same  post  as  that  which  takes  my  letter  to 
the  governor.  There  are  other  matters  upon  which  I  will  re- 
flect befbre  sleeping  to-night,  which  will,  perliaps,  enable  ns  to 
correspond  while  apart,  and  play  this  difficult  game  ifitii  some 
good  prospects  of  success.  For  the  present,  let  us  separate,  tiiat 
there  may  be  no  suspicions  of  the  confidence  between  ns." 

That  night  Vernon  prepared  his  letters  for  the  governor,  and 
his  friend  and  patron,  Oarter.  To  the  former  he  detailed  sndi 
a  portion  of  his  adventures,  and  his  brief  experience  at  Zion** 
Hill,  as  would  enable  him  to  form  an  idea  of  &e  material  he 
had  to  depend  upon  in  the  issue  which,  it  was  obvious  enough, 
was  approaching  fast  between  the  oudaws  and  the  government 
The  merits  of  Walter  BawKns  were  set  forth  in  proper  language, 
and  a  list  of  names,  which  had  been  furnished  by  the  wortihy 
woodman,  of  persons  to  be  relied  on,  was  included  in  the  letter. 
To  Oarter  he  wrote  a  more  comprehensive  epistle,  in  which  his 
fortunes  from  the  moment  of  their  separation  were  described  ^ 
large.  He  did  not  fail  to  apprize  him  of  the  discoveiy,  whieh 
he  thought  himself  to  have  made,  of  Maitland  in  the  person  of 
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the  trmyener  whom  be  bad  rescped  from  tbe  robbers.  His  burt, 
sligbt  as  it  was,  was  spoken  of  even  more  sligbdngly  than  it  de- 
ferred ;  and  be  declared  his  ability  and  intention  to  renew  his 
pnrsnit  on  tbe  morning  following.  His  language  was  fhll  of 
Hope  and  light-beartedness,  bis  tone  being  studionsly  assumed 
to  encourage  bis  friend  and  patron.  But  it  might  have  been 
remarked  that  though  Vernon  spoke  ft'eely  and  fully  of  all  other 
matters,  be  yet  found,  on  finishing  tbe  letter,  that  be  bad  said 
not  a  word  on  tbe  subject  of  the  two  daughters — or,  rather,  tbe 
one  daughter  of  Maitlaud  who  accompanied  him.  He  was  re- 
minded, on  reperusing  tbe  epistle,  to  say  something  to  supply 
this  omission  in  the  form  of  a  postscript,  but  finding  that  he  had 
not  room  to  say  much,  he  adopted  the  satisfactory  determination 
to  say  nothing ;  and  so  bis  labors  closed  for  the  night. 

WbHe  tbe  conference  was  going  on  between  Vernon  and 
Rawlins,  Gideon  Badger  was  making  bis  way  to  the  woods, 
where  be  found  Saxon,  Jones,  and  another  of  the  confederates. 
To  them  be  narrated  tbe  fiscussion  which  bad  taken  place, 
under  bis  Cher's  lead,  between  tbe  assembled  company  at 
Zion's  HiU. 

"  This  fbllow,  Mabry,"  said  Saxon,  **  will  not  sleep  soundly 
until  he's  knocked  on  the  head.  We  must  send  Yarbers  off, 
fbr  it  wont  do  to  kick  up  a  bobbery  on  his  account.  Mack,"  he 
continued,  addressing  the  confederate  hitherto  unnamed,  **  take 
horse  instantly  for  Yarbers — tell  him  what's  going  on,  and  say 
from  me,  that  we  can  do  nothing  fbr  him  just  now.  Let  him 
make  tracks  for  Bear  Garden  before  day  peeps.*' 

To  bear  was  to  obey.  The  fellow  was  off  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  and  Saxon  continued  thus : — 

•*  What  tbe  devil  shall  we  do  to  quiet  your  father,  Gideon  t 
I  am  puzzled  what  to  do  with  him." 

^  Knock  him  on  tbe  head,  too,"  was  tbe  answer  of  Jones,  "  if 
it's  only  to  help  Gideon  to  a  little  that  be  ought  to  have,  and 
rescue  bim  from  tbe  strait  jacket  of  method  ism.  Lord!  Saxon, 
if  8  tbe  most  farnij  thing  in  the  world,  to  see  the  pompous  old 
parson,  bis  round,  red  face  looking  forth  from  his  white  neck- 
cloth, and  half  fenced  in  by  his  high  shoulders  and  black  cnpe, 
like  a  terrapin  on  a  wet  log,  meditating  tbe  ways  and  means  for 
a  Sunday  dinner,  and  Gideon,  meek  as  a  mouse  in  the  comer 
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of  n  trap  that  ba^  baSbd  aU  bi§  eSox^  at  eecapa*  patiently  re> 
si^ed  to  what  k  eomiug — an  evening  prajer  and  sennon  three 
hours  long,  chureh  measure — corsing  in  bis  heart,  all  the  while* 
that  sort  of  heavenly  unction  which  beeps  him  in  a  stew  worse 
than  any  ever  known  in  hell.  I  have  peeped  in  once  when  I 
wont  to  look  after  Gideon,  and  once  was  enough.  After  that  I 
never  went  nigher  than  the  garden  fence,  and  there  I  gave  Uia 
signal*  That  sermon  was  quite  enough  to  keep  off  any  beagle 
of  any  stomach,  and  sure  am  I,  that  the  old  man  had  better 
begin  to  hunt  us  with  a  full  mouth,  sucli  as  be  had  that  day, 
than  with  a  six-pounder.  We  could  dodge  the  shot,  but  that 
sermon  would  be  sure  to  reach  us  wherever  we  might  sknik. 
For  my  part,  let  me  be  safe  hidden  in  a  hollow,  and  put  Billy 
Badger  near  by,  well  wound  up  for  a  long  ran,  he'd  be  sure  to 
drive  me  out.  I  must  stop  my  ears,  or  let  my  heels  go,  for 
stand  him  ten  minutes  I  neither  could  nor  would,  for  all  t)kat 
head  or  heels  might  be  worth.  I'm  clear,  the  shorteat  and  best 
way  for  all  parties  is  to  knock  him  on  the  head  with  liabry. 
We  have  good  reason  for  thinking  that  Qideon  would  never 
take  up  preaching  as  a  trade,  certainly  he  can  not  give  QS  such 
prayers  as  his  father ;  and  so  the  sooner  the  old  man  is  gathered, 
the  better  for  the  goodly  seed  which  he  leaves  behind  him." 

Gideon  who  was  one  of  those  goodly  rognea  that  like  to  keep 
up  appearances  even  in  situations  where  hypocrisy  seems  to 
be  the  last  thing  necessary,  growled  out  something  in  reply  to 
this,  of  an  angry  savor ;  bat  Jones  knew  his  man  and  an- 
swered : — 

*'  Tut,  tut,  Gideon,  you  waste  breatii.  Tou  know  aa  well  as 
I,  that  were  the  Lord  in  his  mercy-^tousethe  goodly  phrase- 
ology of  Zion's  Hill — to  summon  to  his  keeping  the  blessed 
head  thereof,  it  would  be  a  call  more  grateful  to  bis  devout  and 
affectionate  son  Gideon,  than  any  his  ears  ever  heard." 

*' Enough,  Jones,"  said  the  more  considerate  Saxcn,  "this 
talk,  which  Gideon  may  suppose  you  to  utter  earnestly,  brings 
ns  no  nigher  to  our  object.  Of  course  yon  should  never  think 
of  doing  hurt  or  harm  to  any  of  the  £Ainily  of  one  who  bdongs 
to,  and  acts  with  us,  unless  it  became  absolutel7  necessary  to 
his  and  to  our  interests.  The  only  course  which  seems  doa^  %q 
DUN  if  the  old  man  gets  up  his  squad,  which  he  will  find  it  ham 
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work  to  do,  is  that  we  must  skulk  and  run  for  it.  Tbat  he  can 
neither  find  nor  trouble  us,  is  sufficiently  certain.  Gideon, 
alone,  as  one  of  his  hand,  will  give  us  all  intelligence ;  aad 
there  is  Ootton,  Saunders,  Furst,  Mason,  Wilkes,  and  others, 
whom  he  will  no  doubt  muster  with  him,  and  who  will  tell  us 
just  when  and  where  the  cat  will  jump,  so  that  we  may  leave 
the  neet  emptj.  We  must  leave  you,  Jones,  to  receive  notice 
from  Gideon,  whom  you  can  see  nightly,  of  anything  that  may 
he  determined  on,  and  this  intelligence  yon  must  send  by  the 
quickest  beagle  you  can  call  up,  so  that  we  may  know  at  Cane 
Castle  and  Bear  Garden  what  to  look  for  and  when.  What  you 
tell  me  of  this  young  fellow,  Vernon,  is  the  most  surprLsing  of 
all.  Can  it  be  that  I  am  mistaken  in  the  man  f  Is  it  possible 
that  he  is  only  going  for  private  business  1  But  what  business  ? 
It  may  be  the  location  of  Yazoo  lands ;  he  may  be  another  of 
the  mad  fools  who  dream  nothing  but  pre-emptions,  and  fancy 
they  are  playing  the  great  game  to  themselves,  while  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  gaping  and  looking  on.  You  say  you 
searched  kis  baggage  and  found  no  papers  ?" 

"None.  I  emptied  his  portmanteau  while  he  slept  on  the 
sofa  in  the  hall,  and  found  nothing  but  a  few  changes  of  linen, 
a  vest,  some  handkerchiefs,  and  half  a  dozen  stockings.  There 
was  neither  letter  nor  writing.'* 

"Did  you  open  the  stockings?'* 

"No !  I  didn't  think  of  that.** 

"Ah!  that  was  half  doing  the  business  only.  But  you  say 
that  he  not  only  objected  to  going  with  your  father,  but  doubted 
the  truth  of  kis  conjectures." 

"Made  light  of  it — nay,  laughed  at  it;  and  concluded  by 
declaring  his  intention  to  resume  his  own  journey  upward  by 
to-morrow's  sun.** 

"  I  must  meet  with  him.  I  must  look  into  him  hiyself,"  said 
Sazon«  "  I  will  join  him  on  the  road,  to-morrow,  and  he  will 
be  a  keen  lawyer,  indeed,  if  I  do  not  probe  his  depth,  and  find 
out  his  secrets.  It  may  be  that  I  am  deceived,  yet  the  circum- 
stances are  all  strong  and  strange.  Re  may  have  laughed  at 
the  governor's  fears  as  he  laughed  at  Badger's ;  and  yet,  after 
all,  it  may  have  been  a  private  speculation  only.  Would  I 
eonld  have  heard  that  conversation ;  but  regret  is  useless.    W» 
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mnst  make  up  in  skill  the  deficiencies  of  fortnne,  and  make  in- 
genuity do  that  which  necessity  requiies  to  be  done.  If  I  do 
not  sound  him  thoroughly  to-morrow  we  must  call  Justice 
Nawls  to  our  assistance." 

Much  of  this  was  spoken  soliloquizingly ;  and  was,  possiLly, 
beyond  the  immediate  comprehension  of  his  comrades.  At  its 
close,  Gideon  Badger  asked : — 

"  Did  you  sufiFer  the  old  man,  Wilson,  to  get  off  1" 

"Yes: — your  blundering  the  day  befbre,  and  the  deftth  of 
Weston,  persuaded  me  that  it  was  proper  for  us  to  do  so,  at  It  ast 
in  this  neighborhood.  I  set  a  hound  on  his  track,  however,  so 
that  we  may  know  where  he  earths,  and  what  course  he  takes. 
If  he  has  anything,  we  can  easily  cover  him  before  he  touches 
the  Tennessee  line.  But  enough  with  you  to-night,  Gideon. 
A  dog  will  bark  at  the  foot  of  the  garden  at  noon  to-morrow  — 
let  him  know  what  the  old  man  has  done,  or  is  about  to  do. 
Good  night.*'  ' 

The  confederates  separated ;  Saxon  and  his  companion,  Jones, 
sinking  into  the  deep  woods  beyond  the  garden,  and  Gideon 
Badger  leaping  the  fence,  and  taking  a  shorter  way  to  the  Louse. 

They  had  fuUy  gone  from  sight  and  hearing — ten  minutes 
had  been  allowed  to  elapse  after  their  absence-* when  Rachel 
Morrison  emerged  from  the  cowering  attitude  in  which  she  had 
crouched  and  found  concealment  in  a  thick  body  of  young  plum 
saplings,  brier,  and  shrub  shoots,  that  skirted  the  opot  where 
the  conspirators  had  carried  on  their  conference,  and  in  which 
she  had  heard  every  syllable  that  had  been  uttered.  Her 
cheeks  were  pale,  very  pale,  when  she  came  forth  from  her 
place  of  concealment ;  her  form  trembled  with  the  crowding  and 
conflicting  emotions  of  her  soul ;  but  her  resolution,  which  had 
brought  her  to  the  spot,  and  had  kept  her  firm,  and  above  any 
of  those  apprehensions  which  afflict  most  women,  was  still  as 
strong  and  unyielding  as  at  first.  Sick  at  heart,  and  sad,  with 
a  bitter  sadness,  she  was  yet  glad  that  she  had  so  far  conquered 
her  womanly  fears — the  scruples  of  a  nice,  and  in  ordinary 
necessities,  a  proper  delicacy — and  had  listened  to  that  cold, 
calculating  conference  of  villany,  in  which  the  fate  of  those  to 
whom  she  was  linked  by  innumerable  ties,  was  so  intimately 
interested. 
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"  It  is,  then,  tme,  all  tnie/'  she  exclaimed, "  even  as  M«ither 
Kerrison  assured  me,  and  as  my  own  fears  were  most  ready  to 
believe.  Oideon  Badger  is  lost — lost  for  ever ;  and  my  poor  old 
onde — so  prond  in  himself — so  confident  of  all  around  him— 
with  such  hope  in  his  only  son  —  what  will  he  the  pang  at  his 
heart — what  the  crushing  and  hnmhling  misery  of  his  sonl, 
when  he  shall  hear  of  this !  And  hear  of  it  he  must.  Even  if 
my  lips  remain  closed  upon  the  suhject,  the  truth  will  reach  his 
ears  at  last.  There  must  come  the  hour  of  discovery,  when  all 
will  he  known;  and  he — Ood  strengthen  and  sustain  him  in 
that  dreadful  hour !  For  me,  for  me,  what  is  left  now  ?  Shall 
I  speak  of  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  ?  Shall  my  lips  declare 
these  dreadful  tidings,  and  my  hands  offer  him  the  hitter  cup  of 
desolation  f  No !  no !  I  may  not — I  must  not.  I  have  not  the 
strength — not  the  heart  for  this.  I  must  contrive  other  means 
to  prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  the  one,  and  the  heart- wasting  deso- 
lation of  the  other.  God  of  heaven — eternal  and  preserving 
Father,  be  with  me  this  blessed  night,  and  counsel  me  in  the 
fitting  course,  which  shall  defeat  the  danger^  and  disarm  the 
sting  of  this  threatening  sorrow.  To  thy  grace  and  saving 
mercy.  Lord  Jesus,  I  commend  myself*  in  this  moment  of  doubt 
and  difficulty." 

Never  was  prayer  more  humble  and  devout,  and  offered  with 
a  more  becoming  sense  and  spirit,  than  that  of  Bachel  Morrison 
kneeling  among  the  withered  leaves,  in  the  silence  of  the  night 
en  the  edge  of  that  deep,  dim,  and  monmiUly-Bighing  forest. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

KBBN  BNCODMTBB  OP  WITS— THB  BOGUBS  ABBB8T  THB  TBUB 
Hj^m — BATTLB  OF  RIVAL  BACB8. 

"I,  walking  in  the  place  where  men's  law-suite 
Are  heard  and  pleaded,  not  so  much  as  dreamiDg 
Of  tmj  snah  eaeonnter;  steps  ane  forth 
Their  valtant  foremao,  with  the  words^  *I  *re*  yon.' 
I  made  ao  more  ado,  bat  laid  these  paws 
Close  on  his  sheiilden^  tumbling  him  to  earth." 

Gborgb  Chapmam. 

Thb  hoHT  was  late  when  the  rtrong-minded  maiden,  Eachel 
Morrison,  reached  her  apartments.  The  fkmily,  gnests  a&d  aU, 
had  retired  to  their  several  chamhers  lor  tho  niglit ;  and  in  the 
silent  reriew  which  she  made  of  the  scene  she  had  jost  wit- 
nessed,  a  most  annoying  conviction  arose  in  her  mind  of  the 
probable  danger  awaiting  the  young  traveller,  Vernon,  who. 
she  knew,  had  appointed  to  resume  his  journey  on  the  morrow. 
She  recollected  the  promise  of  one  of  the  robbers  (Saaton)  to 
join  him  on  the  road ;  and  this  promise  she  naturally  construed 
into  a  resolution  to  assail  him. 

To  warn  him  of  his  danger  was  her  first  impulse,  but  how 
was  this  to  be  done  1  It  was  impossible  that  she  should  seek 
him  then ;  it  was  scarcely  proper,  indeed,  that  she  should  seek 
him  at  any  time ;  and  to  communicate  her  warning  to  Walter 
Bawlins — the  most  easy  and  natural  mode^ — was  to  prompt 
his  inquiries  into  other  particulars  within  her  knowledge, 
which  she  was  not  yet  prepared  to  unfold.  She  dreaded  the 
prying  mind  of  her  lover,  and  doubted  her  own  strength  to  re- 
fiise  him  that  information  which  was  efPectually  to  blast  and 
destroy  the  son  of  her  protector.  The  conflict  in  her  mind  kept 
her  wakeful,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day  she  was  dressed,  and 
anxiously  on  the  watch  for  that  stir  iii  the  household  which 
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miglit  denote  the  preptratioof  of  the  traveller.  To  her  great 
joj  she  heard  footsteps  in  the  adjoining  passage,  which  she 
knew  to  he  those  of  Bawlins.     She  went  forth  and  joined  him. 

"Walter,"  she  said,  "jour  friend  Mr.  Vernon  must  he 
on  his  guard  while  he  rides.  There  is  danger  awaiting  him 
— let  him  see  to  his  arms,  and  he  heedinl  of  the  company  he 
meets." 

"Hal  Baofael — hut  is  this  all  1 — know  yon  nothing  morel" 

"  Nothing  that  is  of  any  service  to  him,  and  nothing  more  of 
his  danger.  The  rohbers  are  near  ns ;  they  will  be  on  the  look- 
oat  for  him.  Counsel  him  to  be  well  prepared ;  perhaps  you 
may  counsel  him  to  defer  his  departure." 

"  I  have  tried  that  already,  but  he  is  bent  on  a  push  to-day. 
He's  very  restless  to  get  off,  though  his  thigh's  mighty  stiff  and 
sore.    But  tell  me,  Bachel,  how  do  you  know  all  this  1" 

"Another  time  I  will  tell  yon  all,  not  now — Gideon  is  stir- 
ring.   Beware  of  him." 

"  Ha !  Qideon— say,  Bachel*  what  of  Oideon  V 

The  person  named,  at  this  moment  appeared  in  the  passage- 
way, and  the  maiden  was  gone  from  sight  in  the  next.  The 
woodman  instantly  returned  to  the  chamber  of  Vernon,  and 
apprised  him  of  what  he  had  heard.  The  latter  listened  to  him 
without  emotion. 

He  looked  to  his  pistols,  fdt  the  charge,  renewed  the  priming, 
and  this  done,  continued  his  preparajions  for  departure  as  eooUy 
as  before.  An  early  b]»ak£fi8t  bad  been  prepared,  after  which, 
and  the  unusually  long  grace  which  preceded  it,  Vernon  bade 
adieu  to  his  rigid,  but  hospitable  host,  and  joined  by  Bawlims, 
rode  forth  upon  his  way.  The  latter  escorted  him  to  the  river, 
•ind  on  their  way  to  this  point,  Vernon  suggested  to  him  aU 
those  plans  and  precautioins,  by  which  the  woodman  was  to 
conduct  the  contemplated  operations  against  the  robbers.  The 
reasons  for  the  exclusion  of  the  old  methodist  and  bis  son  were 
necessarily  increased  by  the  significant  warning  of  Bachel 
Morrison ;  and,  counselled  as  well  as  he  m%ht  be  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  Bawlins  returned  to  Zion's  Hill,  leaving 
our  hero  to  pursue  his  farther  journey  alone.  The  narrow,  but 
deep  and  rapid  stream  was  soon  crossed,  and  now  let  us  also 
leave  him,  for  a  brief  space,  while  he  struggles  through  the 
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rank  ooze,  and  inienninable  ponds  and  slaices  that  skirt,  at  iVe- 
quent  interrals,  and  for  continued  miles  on  either  side,  the  dead 
level  borders  and  drowned  lands  of  the  Loosa-Chitta. 

The  sun  was  slowly  ascending  through  the  branches  of  the 
towering  cotton  wood  and  pine-trees,  that  seemed  to  throw  tliem- 
selves  forward  as  barriers  in  opposition  to  his  progress,  alon^ 
the  eastern  elevation,  when  a  small  party  of  men,three  in  num- 
ber, might  have  been  seen  in  close  consultation  beneath  their 
concealing  umbrage.  One  of  these  was  no  other  than  our  old 
acquaintance,  Saxon.  Their  horses  were  in  hand,  as  if  made 
ready  for  a  journey ;  and  that  air  of  quickness,  keenness,  and 
anxiety  which  mingled  in  their  manner,  and  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  low,  suppressed  tones  of  their  voices,  plainly  denoted 
some  new  expedition.  The  robbers  were  evidently  preparing 
for  business. 

"  Go  you  forward,"  said  Saxon  to  his  two  companions  as  he 
leaped  to  the  saddle,  **  and  let  Nawls  get  the  papers  in  readiness. 
Meanwhile,  I  will  take  the  road  from  the  Benton  turn-out,  as 
soon  as  I  am  sure  that  our  man  has  passed  it.  I  know  his 
course  now,  and  can  readily  overtake  him.  Bemember  you  are 
to  act  as  law  officers,  and  you  must  do  your  duty  with  becom- 
ing gravity.  None  of  your  swaggering  and  swearing,  Binks ; 
and  do  you,  Davis,  keep  a  dry  throat.  Be  sure  you  cast  no 
discredit  on  the  venerable  authority  you  are  supposed  to  rep- 
resent. It  is  an  honor  no  less  imposing  than  new,  that  you 
should  be  made  officers  of  the  law  you  have  so  often  offended.** 

**  Not  the  less  worthy  officers  for  all  that,"  said  one  of  the 
fellows.  ** '  Set  a  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,'  is  a  maxim  which  will 
always  give  a  thief  employment." 

"  Ay,  but  you  are  to  catch  an  honest  man  as  usual,  rascals ; 
BO  that  you  are  only  pursuing  an  old  trade.  But  ride  on ;  yon 
have  no  time  to  waste.  In  another  hour  our  man  will  be  within 
reach,  and  you  shall  meet  us  ere  we  get  to  Lucchesa.  Nawls  is 
better  at  running  a  horse  than  filling  out  a  warrant,  and  yon 
will  need  to  spur  him  to  the  task.  Let  him  waste  no  minutes 
that  you  can  save -^  yon,  Binks,  can  fill  up  the  blank  and  the 
]udge  can  sign  it.  That  will  shoi^ten  the  business  to  his  hand, 
and  by  all  calculations  you  should  be  able  to  tap  your  prisoner 
on  his  shoulder  ere  we  gain  sight  of  the  village.    Away." 
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"  It  18  done/'  said  Binks»  putting  spnrs  to  liis  horse  and  fol- 
lowed closely  by  his  companion.  Saxon,  meanwhile,  crossing 
the  main  road,  sank  into  the  opposite  forests,  and  pnt  himself 
in  watch  for  the  coming  of  his  prey.  He  was  not  long  in  wait- 
ing. His  calculations,  the  result  of  long  experience  of  horse's 
speed  and  the  road,  were  nearly  correct.  Before  the  hour  was 
ended,  the  trampling  of  a  steed  was  heard,  and  Vernon  went 
by.  -^  Suffering  some  moments  to  elapse,  the  better  to  deceive 
the  traveller  as  to  his  late  proximity,  Saxon  at  length  followed 
and  joined  him  a  few  hundred  yards  above. 

With  the  first  sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  Vernon  pre- 
pared himself  for  an  enemy,  but  the  sight  of  the  stranger  some- 
what disarmed  his  apprehensions.  Saxon  was  seemingly  with- 
out arms  of  any  kind,  and  there  was  that  in  the  frank  and 
manly  expression  of  his  face,  in  the  free,  hearty  salutation 
which  he  used,  and  the  quiet  and  simple  manner  of  his  address, 
that  Vernon,  as  a  mere  physiognomist — had  he  annexed  any 
importance  to  this  comparatively  idle  study — no  study  is  wholly 
idle — would  have  been  disposed  rather  to  confide  in  the  new- 
comer, than  to  regard  him  with  distrust.  He  answered  the 
salutation  of  the  stranger  with  equal  frankness,  and  it  was 
agreed,  as  they  both  aimed  for  Lucchesa,  that  they  should  ride 
on  their  way  together.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  difficult  ar- 
rangement in  a  country  of  such  lonesome  distances  knd  long 
miles  as  ours ;  and  where  the  parties  are  young,  and  where 
they  have  already  had  any  experience  in  travelling,  there  is  a 
very  general  flexibility  of  temper,  which  prompts  them  to  great 
social  compliances  when  upon  the  road.  But,  with  the  present 
parties,  a  mutual  policy  would  alone  have  brought  them  tc^eth- 
er ;  and  each  aiming  at  concealment,  the  frank  game  was  the 
only  one  to  be  played  by  those  who  had  any  occult  objects  in 
reserve.  Something,  too,  in  the  really  excellent  capacities  and 
good  education  of  the  two,  may  have  contributed  to  bring  them 
more  readily  together ;  and  each  perceiving  in  the  other  a  nearer 
approximation  to  those  standards  of  taste  which  were  most 
agreeable  to  himself,  and  which  were  something  above  those 
presented  by  the  ordinary  intellects  of  forest  life,  the  dialogue 
grew  lively  after  a  brief  space  of  time,  and  soon  became  vm" 
flagging- 
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"  A  few  years  more,  sir,'*  Mid  Saxon,  in  reply  to  a  remark  of 
Vernon,  touching  tlie  sparse  settlements  along  the  Yazoo ;  "  a 
few  years  more,  and  this  country  must  become  exceedingly 
populous.  Its  resources  must  be  found  out,  as  tbey  are  so 
greatly  desirable  to  the  poor  settler  everywhere.  The  wild- 
ness  of  the  region  will  keep  back  the  cold,  the  slow,  the  timid, 
and  the  wealthy.  They  will  shrink  ft-om  a  too  close  neighbor-- 
hood  with  the  Indians,  and,  perhaps,  be  equally  apprehensive 
of  that  wild  class,  the  squatters,  who,  rude,  rash,  violent  and 
reckless  as  they  are,  are  yet  the  necessary  men  in  all  new 
countries.  These  will  continue  to  bo  wild,  until  they  have 
made  some  valuable  acquisitions.  It  is  the  possession  of  some- 
thing to  lose,  that  makes  your  social  and  best  citizen,  and  the 
robber  himself,  when  his  accumulations  become  valuable,  will, 
I  doubt  not,  settle  down  into  the  sober  citizen,  and  grow  grave 
and  great  among  the  first  moralists  of  the  land." 

"  If  a  more  sudden  elevation  does  not  anticipate  such  slow 
results,"  said  Vernon  with  a  smile ;  "  but,"  he  continued,  *•  1 
have  no  faith  in  half  the  monstrous  robber- tales  which  are  told 
of  every  new  country.  When  you  reach  the  scene  of  the  story, 
the  ten-ible  and  frequently  bloody  event  is  placed  in  a  region 
yet  farther  off.  The  border  is  always  beyond  you ;  the  country 
of  the  monsters — the  anthropophagi  — 

**  'Oorgone^  and  iijdra%  and  cbim«e^t  dir«* — 

is  still  tlie  country  of  the  unknown.  Ton  approach,  and  the 
doud  disperses,  and  that  which, '  afkr  off  seen/  was  terrible,  not 
only  becomes  harmlesa  when  at  hand,  but  lovely  and  inviting, 
periiaps,  beyond  all  other  prospects.  A  certain  ^stancA  <  lends 
enchantment  to  tibe  view,'  while  an  uncertain  distance  <*iothea 
it  with  evil  aspects,  fills  it  with 

—"'An  prodigious  things, 
Abomfaiable,iiiratterabl6  and  worse 
Thaa  iMes  yet  have  feignad,  or  fear  comodred.' 

In  short,  ignorance  makes  as  many  monsters  as  fear,  nay,  il 
makes  ibar;  —  and  mankind  for  ages  have  shrunk  from  the 
possession  of  the  garden  spots  of  earth,  through  dread  of  those 
multiplied  terrors  which  have  been  made  to  guard  them,  simply 
through  the  ministry  of  their  own  imaginations." 
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Saxon  concnrred  with  Vernon  in  bis  brief  and  natural  view 
9f  the  subject,  and  the  conversation  proceeded  with  a  mutuallj- 
increasing  interest  on  both  sides.  The  former  spoke  with  flu- 
encj,  and  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  plain,  the  positive, 
and  practical.  Like  qualities  of  mind  were  observable  in  his 
companion,  but  wanned  and  elevated  hj  a  quick  and  vigorous 
imagination,  which  heightened  the  color  of  his  fiancj,  gave  life 
to  his  delineations,  and  kindled  his  enthusiasm.  This  warmth 
suffered  a  check,  and  he  himself  received  a  warning,  howe\'er, 
as  he  found  the  conversation,  on  the  part  oi  Saxon,  gradually 
rising  into  a  strain  of  complimentary  remark*  as  the  latter  either 
felt,  or  affected  to  feel,  the  eloquence  and  wisdom  of  his  com- 
panion's sentiments.  The  quick,  sensitive  mind  of  Vernon, 
which,  like  that  of  most  ambitious  men,  had  an  instinctive  dread 
of  ridicule,  was  at  once  checked  in  its  familiarity,  and  sunk 
back  upon  its  caution  and  self-esteem  for  defence  and  protec- 
tion. A  cold,  merely  respectful  and  civil  tone  and  form  of  ex- 
pression, succeeded  to  the  glow  and  energy  of  his  previous 
manner;  and  Saxon,  with  that  keen  eye  which  belongs  to  tlie 
tactician,  beheld  the  change,  and  readily  comprehended  its 
ori^^. 

His  own  manner  was  also  cltanged  accordingly;  his  speech 
more  qualified  and  cautious ;  and  though  be  took  care  tbat  in 
what  he  said  th^  easy  deference  of  his  opinions  should  convey 
a  DO  leas  flattering  testimony  to  his  companion's  merits,  lie  yet 
forbore  any  of  those  more  open  expressions  of  approval  which 
he  had  imprudently  administered  ad  nauseam. 

But  the  nice  sense  of  moral  delicacy  once  startled,  it  was  not 
80  easy  for  him  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  Vernon  to  engage 
in  any  new  freedom  of  dialogue.  Not  that  the  conversation 
fla^^ed  between  them;  the  frankness  alone  was  gone;  the 
playful  indiffarenee  of  expression  had  passed  away ;  and  though 
speech  was  na  less  ready  than  before,  yet  caution  watched  the 
utterance,  and  truth  was  content  to  show  herself  only  at  the 
staid  and  squared  portals  of  opinion. 

With  some  dexterity,  Saxon  contrived  to  reopen  the  topic 
which  had  suggested  itself  to  them  at  their  first  meeting — that, 
namely,  which  arose  naturally  from  the  wild  and  equivocal 
character  of  the  country,  and  its  evil  influence  over  the  sup- 
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posed  physical  resources  of  tbe  soiL  It  was  an  easy  transition, 
which  the  outlaw  did  not  feel  at  all  scrupulous  to  make,  to  the 
frequent  robberies  and  misdemeanors  in  the  neighborhood.  He 
spoke  of  them,  as  all  spoke  of  them,  as  frequent,  and  sometimes 
coupled  with  greater  crimes;  but,  at  the  same  time,  seizing 
upon  an  expressed  opinion  of  Vernon,  he  declared  them  to  be 
infamously  exaggerated,  and  deplored  the  evils  to  the  country 
of  such  an  unhappy  notoriety  as  belonged  to  it. 

**  It  is,  in  fact,  in  the  absence  of  citizens  that  these  things 
happen.  Our  population  is  guiltless,  I  am  sure,  of  any  partici- 
pation in  them ;  and  these  crimes  are  committed  by  those  only 
who  make  our  territory  a  stage  for  then:  villanous  performances. 
Had  we  a  community  sufficiently  dense  to  act  with  anything 
like  unanimity — indeed,  had  we  any  one  or  two  men,  calcula- 
ted by  ability  and  energy  to  take  a  lead,  and  bring  our  men 
together,  nothing,  I  am  sure,  would  be  more  easy  than  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  excesses.  We  might  soon,  by  lynchifig  a  few, 
keep  the  rest  in  order,  and  in  good  time  the  want  of  means  and 
money  would  compel  labor,  which  is  all  that  is  wanting  to  good 
morals  in  any  country." 

This  was  all  very  fairly  and  frankly  said ;  the  truth  of  the 
latter  opinion  could  not  well  be  denied ;  but  Vernon,  though 
suppressing  everything  like  apparent  suspicion,  was  yet  suspi- 
cious; and  once  startled,  he  was  one  of  those  keen,  restless 
minds,  that  can  not  be  quieted  short  of  utter  confirmation  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  The  mistimed  complimentary  speeches 
of  Saxon  still  occupied  his  thoughts,  and  were  productive  in 
him  of  some  such  musings  as  filled  the  mind  of  the  Prince  oi 
Denmark  under  not  dissimilar  circumstances.  The  theatrical 
reference  which  his  companion  employed  in  one  part  of  his 
speech,  reminded  him  at  the  same  moment  of  his  qnandam 
friend  Horsey,  and  the  phlegmatic  and  indecisive  Dane.  Why 
should  he  flatter  so  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  ?  Such  applauses  to 
one's  beard  were  not  in  ordinary  use  in  that  time  and  country : 
and  however  grateful  to  such  a  man  as  Horsey,  were  scarcely 
pleasing  to  him,  unless  it  were  that  his  companion  regarded  him 
also  as  one  of  the  players  just  "  come  hither." 

At  all  events,  the  effect  upon  Vernon  was  to  counsel  him  to 
more  caution,  but  to  no  reserve ;  and  with  tins  policy  in  view 
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be  expressed  himself  very  freely  in  accordance  with  the  opin- 
ions of  Saxon;  which,  indeed,  happened  to  be  precisely  such  as 
he  had  uttered  at  the  council-board  of  old  Badger — if  that 
might  be  called  a  place  of  council  where  the  chairman — as 
reiy  often  happens  to  venerable  chairmen — was  pretty  much 
resolved  from  the  beginning  to  have  his  own  way.  It  occurred 
very  naturally  that  he  should  relate  his  recent  adventures  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river — so  much,  at  least,  as  related  to  the 
attack  of  the  robbers,  and  his  own  slight  hurt  in  defence  of  the 
traveller. 

"  I  then,"  he  concluded,  "  in  a  conversation  with  a  very  wor- 
thy and  respectable  old  gentleman  —  a  Mr.  Badger,  with  whom 
I  remained  a  brief  space,  in  consequence  of  my  hurt — came  to 
this  very  conclusion,  though  in  direct  opposition  to  himself  He 
was  for  turning  out  the  trainbands  at  once,  and  searching  the 
swamp — a  labor  which,  I  fear,  will  be  utterly  fruitless.  The 
same  scoundrels  that  assailed  Mr.  Wilson  are,  I  doubt  not,  full 
fifty  miles  off  before  this  time." 

The  keen  eye  of  Saxon  surveyed  the  speaker  with  a  glance 
which  seemed  intended  to  penetrate  his  soul ;  but  the  calm,  in- 
different countenance  of  Vernon  baflfled  the  inquiry. 

**  This  fellow,"  thought  the  outlaw,  "  is  either  a  most  admira- 
ble tactician,  or  I  have  taken  a  very  unnecessary  labor.  But, 
let  the  game  be  played  out  We  are  now,  sir,"  speaking  aloud, 
"  we  are  now  within  sight  of  one  of  the  prettiest  little  villages 
in  this  country.  They  call  it  Lucchesa — after  some  Italinn 
city,  I  believe.  We  are  all  monstrous  fond  of  going  to  Europe 
for  names,  which  would  be  found  more  appropriate  and  quite  as 
smooth  and  musical  at  home.  But  call  Luccliesa  by  what  name 
you  will,  you  will  admit  when  you  see  it  tliat  it  is  one  of  the 
eweete^ft  spots  that  could  be  found  anywhere  for  a  village.  It 
lies  among  gentle  risings,  which  here  may  be  called  hills ;  and 
which  so  completely  surround,  as  to  leave  it  but  a  single  open- 
ing for  entrance,  and  that  seems  only  to  be  scooped  out  for  the 
purpose — a  work  not  of  nature  but  of  art.  The  woods,  you 
see,  are  thick — the  old  forests  are  barely  trimmed  to  let  in  the 
daylight,  as  it  were,  and  give  room  for  the  cottages.  These  are 
better  built  and  more  neatly  decorated  than  is  often  the  case  in 
our  country  villages;    washed  with  lime,  which  answers  the 
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purpose  of  the  best  white  lead  for  a  season  o^  morei  and^ 
peeping  through  the  green  openings  here  and  there^  they  seem 
to  he  the  pleasantest  little  temples  that  were  ever  jet  raised  bj 
humility  to  happiness.  I  think  I  could  spend  my  days  in  this 
little  Tillage,  without  ever  desiring  to  look  down  on  the  oi^ter 
side  of  the  hills  which  surround  it." 

"You  live  here,  thenf"  was  the  natural  question  of  Vernon. 

'•  Yes,  I  may  say  so,"  was  the  somewhat  evasive  answer ;  "  I 
live  here  when  not  elsewhere.  But  it  is  not  permitted  us  to 
choose  our  habitations  any  more  than  to  choose  our  graves. 
No  man  can  say,  death  shall  seek  me  here,  however  much  ho 
might  pray  for  it." 

Saxon  was  on  the  verge  of  Badgerism,  as  the  two  entered 
the  little  and  lovely,  but  scattered  village  of  Lucchesa.  It 
seemed  a  settlement  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  families — the 
cottages  gleaming  in  a  broken  circle  from  among  the  trees, 
planted  without  much  reference  to  each  other,  but  amply  gain- 
ing in  picturesqueness  what  they  might  have  lacked  in  regular- 
ity. Some  of  these  were  girdled  and  guarded  by  little  low 
white  palings,  that  followed  the  hill-slopes  on  which  they  stood; 
some  were  fenced  by  hedges  of  the  wild  rose  or  the  box,  and 
among  the  small  trees  and  bushes,  and  the  bush  myrtles  or 
spreading  cedars  that  filled  up  the  space  between,  the  multiflora 
and  the  perpetual  rose  leaped  and  twined  even  around  the  top- 
most branches.  A  few  pale  sycamores  rose  up  majestically 
amid  the  dwarf  foliage  that  filled  the  valley,  and  ran  down  the 
slopes,  giving  a  staid  and  solemn  air  to  a  scene  that  otherwise 
presented  no  other  aspect  than  one  of  unqualified  sweetness. 
But  one  object  more  than  all  gratified  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
in  the  little  stream  that  came  stealing  and  whispering  out  from 
the  hollow  in  which  the  village  stood,  by  the  only  portal  that 
led  into  it,  with  the  sly,  smiling  glance  of  the  truant  boy,  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  opportunity  and  open  door,  to  steal  away 
from  the  guaided  circuit,  and  lose  himself  for  a  while  among 
the  thick  groves  that  had  beguiled  him  from  a  distance  so  often 
and  so  sweetly  before. 

While  Vernon  looked  round  admiringly  upon  a  scene  that 
seemed  strangely  placed  on  the  very  confines  of  savage  life,  he 
suddenly  fonnd  himself  confronterl  by  two  persons,  who,  with 
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the  air  of  men  having  a  perfect  right  to  his  attention,  deinande<1 
to  know  his  name. 

"  My  name,  gentlemen ! — my  name  is  Vernon ;  but  your  de- 
mand §8  something  singular.  Ton  will  oblige  me  with  your 
reasdu/* 

••  Oh,  yes,  that's  all  fair  enough ;  HarryJ  or^enry  Vernon  — 
thafs  right,  a'n't  it,  sirf  said  one  of  the  men,  drawing  forth  a 
paper. 

*  It  is,  sir,**  was  the  reply  of  Vernon,  with  increasing  sur- 
prise, and  a  slight  increase  of  color  in  the  cheek,  and  that  dila- 
tion of  the  nostril  which  denotes  the  swelling  choler.  Saxon, 
meanwhile,  looked  on  with  well-affected  astonishment. 

**  Then,  sir,  if  you're  the  man,  we  are  commanded  to  arrest 
you,  in  the  name  of  the  state,  for  murder." 

*•  Murder  r 

••  Yes,  murder ! — the  murder  of  one  Thomas  Horsey,  a  young 
gentleman  from  below  that  you  travelled  with  a  few  days 
paaL"  ' 

^  Horsey  dead !  Can  it  be  possible  ?  This  is  the  strangest 
matter,  sir,  and — but  show  me  your  warrant." 

**  Let  us  go  into  the  tavern,  Mr.  Vernon,"  said  Saxon,  sym- 
pathizingly,  "and  you  can  there  look  more  calmly  into  this 
business." 

Upon  this  hint  the  party  went  forward,  Doe  and  Boe  taking 
care  to  environ  our  hero  in  such  a  manner  that  escape,  were  he 
disposed  to  try  it,  would  have  been  impossible.  Here,  with  feel- 
ings of  no  enviable  character,  Vernon  examined  the  instrument 
which  had  been  issued  for  his  taking.  He  found  it  to  be  a 
criminal  warrant,  proper  in  its  forms,  and  issued  by  one  Wil- 
liam Kawls,  a  regularly-acting  magistrate.  Had  an  enemy  con- 
fronted our  hero  with  intent  to  kill,  the  absolute  danger  would 
have  produced  less  disquiet  and  annoyance  in  his  mind  than 
did  the  simple  instrument  which  lie  perused  and  reperused,  ab- 
solutely bewildered  and  confounded  for  the  moment.  That 
Horsey  should  have  been  murdered,  however  sudden  and  unex- 
pected this  event,  was  certainly  far  from  being  improbable  in  a 
neighborhood  where  he  himself,  but  a  few  days  before,  had  a 
foretaste  of  a  similar  fate  awaiting  hhn.  But  that  /te  should  be 
made  liable  for  the  actor's  fate,  and  arrested  for  his  murder, 
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was  one  of  those  contingencies  which,  a  moment  before,  he 
would  have  regarded  as  too  remote  and  ridicnlous  a  possibility 
to  occasion  anj  other  feeling  than  merriment  in  his  mind. 

"  Gentlemen/'  he  said  to  the  constables,  *'  I  can  scarce  re- 
cover ^from  my  surprise  at  this  strange  accusation.  Pray,  on 
whose  oath  vraBj^itB  warrant  issued  t  What  testimony  fur- 
nished the  grounds  .or  this  charge  t" 

"  Well,  I  read  the  oath,  too,"  siud  one  of  the  officers,  "  but  if 
I  was  to  be  shot,  I  couldn't  say  if  the  man's  name  was  Walker 
or  Wilkins.  It  was  one  or  t'other,  I  could  safely  swear,  but 
which,  there's  no  telling.  Hows'ever,  I  don't  reckon  it  makes 
much  difference  now — you  can  see  all  about  it  when  you  get 
before  the  judge." 

"True,  true — Justice  Nawls!"  Turning  to  the  landlord, 
and  showing  the  signature  of  the  warrant — "  Is  this  name  that 
of  a  gentleman  acting  as  a  magistrate  here,  sir  1" 

"  Not  here,  sir,  but  a  few  miles  off,  on  the  Georgeville  road," 
was  the  reply  of  the  landlord. 

"A  mighty  good  man  is  Judge  Nawls,"  said  one  of  the  by- 
standers. "It  was  only  last  week  he  prayed  s'archingly  at 
Green  Brier  meeting,  and  the  sperit  worked  in  him  so,  that  the 
sweat  stood  round  his  eyes  jist  the  same  as  he'd  been  a-plough- 
ing." 

"  'Twan't  the  sperit,  Dill,  'twas  only  the  flesh  that  worked 
so  mightily,"  said  another  of  the  bystanders.  "  'Twas  because 
he  had  none  of  the  sperit  that  the  flesh  had  to  do  so  much ;  and 
I'm  mighty  sure  Bill  Nawls  never  found  harder  work  at  the 
plough  in  all  his  life,  than  he  did  at  that  ar'  very  sarmon." 

"Well,  and  worn't  it  a  good  one,  John  Bichardst" 

"A  good  oi)e  I  Well,  I  can't  say  what  you  may  think  it,  but 
for  myself  I  can  say,  such  a  sermon  will  never  carry  me  very 
far  along  the  narrow  track.  There's  no  getting  to  heaven  by 
a  preaching  where  there's  no  getting  steam  up ;  and  it's  a  mat- 
ter of  small  wonder  that  so  many  take  the  other  road,  and  go 
down  to  the  big  pit,  when  it  depends  upon  the  sweating  of  Bill 
Nawls's  flesh  to  keep^  'em  from  it  But  that's  not  to  say,  stran- 
ger, that  Nawls  ain't  a  good  judge.  He's  a  most  onbecomiiig 
person,  that*ll  see  all  sides  of  your  case,  and  do  you  justice 
enough — Uiough,  to  be  sure,  he's  mighty  slow,  and  takes  a  par 
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tieular  long  time  to  get  tbroQgh  any  writing.  I've  seen  him 
take  jist  as  long  a  time«  now,  to  get  round  tbe  body  of  an  ^o!  or 
an '«,'  as  I  would  to  put  on  tbe  tire  of  a  great  wagon-wheel, 
driTe  the  nails,  and  swing  it  on  tbe  body." 

Tbe  merits  of  Judge  or  Justice  Nawls  as  a  man  and  preacher, 
thus  made  the  subject  of  popular  disputation  around  him,  was 
veiy  little  edifying  to  our  hero ;  and  just  at  this  point  of  tbe 
dispute  bis  eye  caught,  on  a  sudden,  tbe  glimpse  of  an  object 
which,  for  the  moment,  almost  caused  an  entire  forgetfulness  of 
the  predicament  in  which  he  stood.  This  was  no  other  than 
the  carriage  of  Wilson — otherwise  Maitland — which  he  be- 
held, denuded  of  its  trunks  and  the  other  paraphernalia  of  tbe 
tnvellers,  yet  evidently  occupied,  as  if  for  an  evening  ride,  by 
its  proprietor  and  his  family.  A  mere  glimpse  was  afforded 
him  of  this  vehicle,  as  it  rapidly  passed  along  tbe  common  high- 
way, and  a  feeling  of  exulting  satisfaction,  which  had  its  source 
m  mingled  emotions,  sprang  up  in  bis  bosom.  Once  more  the 
object  of  his  pursuit  seemed  to  be  within  bis  grasp; — he  did 
not,  it  may  be  added,  fail  to  perceive  that  tbe  daughter  of  Mait- 
land  was  with  him  still,  though  it  never  entered  his  thoughts,, 
at  this  early  stage  of  their  acquaintance,  that  she,  too,  had  be- 
eome  an  object  of  his  pursuit.  The  desire  to  see  the  latter, 
had,  without  his  own  consciousness,  quite  as  much  influence 
OTer  him,  as  the  feeling  of  duty  which  prompted  him  to  secure 
the  former ;  and  with  these  desires  in  bis  mind,  uttering  an  ex- 
clamation, be  WHS  about  to  rush  to  tbe  entrance  of  tbe  tavern, 
when  his  arm  was  forcibly  grappled  by  tbe  officers. 

"Not  so  fast,  my  lark.  That  cock  won't  fight,  I  can  tell 
yon,"  exclaimed  one  of  tbe  constables,  while  a  brutal  burst  of 
laughter  from  both,  reminded  him  of  his  predicament,  which 
tbe  sight  of  the  carringe  of  Maitland  had  moved  him  momen 
taiily  to  forget. 

"  Unhand  me,  fellows,  for  an  instant.  I  would  see  and  speak 
to  the  gentleman  in  that  carriage ;"  and  ho  almost  shook  him- 
self free  as  he  spoke,  while  bis  efforts  were  such  as  to  render 
necessary  all  of  theirs  to  secure  him. 

"Be  quiet,  man,  before  I  put  a  spur  into  you,"  cried  one  of 
die  fellows,  taking  him  at  the  same  time  by  the  collar,  and  put- 
ting on  a  threatening  and  insolent  look,  that  goaded  Vernon  to 
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a  degree  of  forgetfulness  and  fiiry,  to  which  the  sudden  arrest 
of  his  previous  movement  had  ahreadj  greatly  moved  him. 

"Dog!"  he  exclaimed,  striking  down  the  arm  that  grasped 
his  collar,  and  driving  his  clenched  fist  into  the  fellow's  face  iti 
the  instant  with  a  force  that  sent  him  to  the  floor,  "  do  you 
think  I  will  suffer  this  r 

"Help!  help !'*  cried  the  second  officer,  "an  escape!  Olti- 
fcens,  I  command  you,  help,  help ! — stop  the  murderer!'* 

*'  Cease  howling,  fool  1"  exclaimed  Vernon,  "  I  seek  ttot  to 
escape.  I  would  speak  hut  a  moment  with  the  owner  of-  yon 
carriage.*' 

His  words  wei-e  disregarded ;  the  constable  clung  to  him  with 
the  tenacity  of  a  hull-dog,  that  clings  still  though  k  may  not 
conquer,  and  Vernon  had  already  dragged  him  almost  to  the 
entrance,  when  a  short,  stout  tcishman,  who  lay  upon  a  bench 
in  the  room,  and  who,  to  this  moment,  had  looked  on  the  fray 
with  the  most  placid  indifference,  now  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
lifting  a  bludgeon  that  had  Iain  concealed  behind  him,  felled 
Vernon  to  the  gi-ound  with  a  single  blow.  He  would  haVe  re- 
peated the  stroke,  when  a  stranger  interposed — a  young  Ala- 
bamian  who  had  also  just  arrived  in  the  village — and  catching 
the  lifted  arm  with  a  grasp  that  fixed  it  in  its  position,  ex- 
claimed : — 

"  Stick  down,  my  lad !  There  go  two  hands  to  this  bargain. 
What  the  devil  sort  of  soul  do  you  think  yon  have,  d — ^n  you, 
to  strike  a  man  that  is  speechless  T' 

"  T'under  and  turf,  my  honey  !  do  you  mane  to  make  me  your 
inimy  V  cried  the  Hibernian.  "  Would  ye  be  after  resaving  a 
tap  on  yer  own  pate,  my  honey  1" 

"  Devil-may-care  if  I  do,  but  you  can't  give  it  me,  nor  any 
lad  of  your  inches,"  cried  the  Alabamian,  who  in  the  same 
moment  lifted  the  astonished  Irishman  to  his  full  height  in  the 
air,  in  defiance  of  all  his  struggles,  and  then  dropped  him  down 
with  as  little  reluctance  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  in- 
sensible "  p'raties"  of  his  fatherland. 

"  There,  Patrick,  what  do  you  say  to  that,  and  be  d-— d  to 
you  ?" 

A  battle  to  the  death  was  nearly  the  consequence  of  tliis  dis- 
play of  prowesB  on  the  part   of  the  Alabnmian,   who,  nowise 
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lotth,  prepared  for  it  witb  the  utmost  sang  Jroidt  and  answered 
the  threats  of  Patrick  with  a  swaggering  and  cool  defiance* 
which  denoted  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  himself.  B^  it 
▼as  not  the  policy  of  Saxou,  who  recognised  a  follower  in 
Dennis  O'Dongherty,  to  suffer  it.  He  interposed  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  used  all  the  usual  and  effective  arguments  common 
to  cases  of  such  urgent  necessity.  The  bar  supplies  the  means 
of  bringing  about  a  pacification,  ^uite  as  often  as  it  promotes 
the  strifes  and  vexations  which  lead  to  war,  and  the  Alabamian 
expressed  himself  as  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  fun  was  quite 
as  great  to  drink,  as  to  fight,  with  a  stout  fellow, 

**  As  for  Patrick,  here — *' 

**  Dennis,  if  y^u  plase — Dennis  O'Dougherty,  of  the  O'Dough- 
ertys  of  Ballyshannon  by  the  pit  of  Ballany — a  family  of  the 
onldest — there's  no  telling,  indade,  when  the  O'Doughertys 
were  not  a  family  of  the  ouldest.'' 

"  That  accounts  for  your  loss  of  strength,  Mr.  O'Dougherty," 
said  the  Alabamian  \  "  if  you  hadn't  come  from  so  old  a  family, 
I  should  not  have  tumbled  you  so  easily.  Tour  great-grand- 
father must  have  been  rather  a  stout  chap  in  his  time,  and  it 
might  have  given  me  more  trouble  to  spring  him  to  the  ceiling. 
Bat  the  blood  gets  mighty  thin  going  through  three,  or  ^vj^^  or 
seven  generations,  unless  the  breed  is  crossed  mighty  often. 
Now,  don't  you  see  the  advantage  of  being  of  a  new  family  ^ 
In  my  state,  all  the  men  are  of  new  families,  and  we've  got  the 
strength  in  us.  Perhaps,  the  time  will  come  that  our  children 
will  grow  weak  and  feeble  like  you,  Dennis,  and  some  chap« 
away  from  the  Red  Eiver,  or  the  Sabine  —  some  new  fellow 
from  Texas  or  thereabouts — will  swing  the  grandson  of  Dick 
Jamison  just  as  easily  as  he  can  swing  you,  Dennis." 

'*  Asily,  do  you  say,  Misther  Dick  Jeemison !"  exclaimed 
Dennis;  "not  so  asy,  my  honey,  if  the  thing  is  to  be  thried 
agin.  Yon  had  the  back  of  me,  Mr.  Dick  Jeemison,  an'  that's 
a  xason  why  you  should  come  to  the  front.  But,  shall  it  be  for 
a  quart,  that  wc  shall  take  a  friendly  gripe  fit  the  ribs,  or  will 
it  be  the  shillelah,  my  honey  ?'* 

"Stick,  fist,  or  hug,  Dennis  O'Dougherty,  it's  all  the  same  to 
Dick  Jamison.  You're  of  too  old  a  family,  Dennis,  to  stand  \\\\ 
with  a  young  man  from  Alabnm' ;    the  stuff^s  net  in  you,  m< 
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lad,  and  I  sliould  swallow  you  at  a  moutbful  and  never  ask  after 
the  salt." 

"  Now,  don't  ye  be  after  desaving  yerself,  my  honey,"  replied 
the  Irishman,  somewhat  astounded  at  the  cool  impudence  of  the 
Alabamian,  not  merely  in  disparaging  his  hitherto  acknowledged 
powers,  but  in  the  still  more  remarkable  disparagement  of  tlio 
greater  merits  of  an  old  family,  which,  to  the  great  horror  and 
surprise  of  Dennis,  were  now  made  to  give  way  to  the  claims  of 
a  young  one.  The  almost  contemptuous  terms  which  the  mem- 
ber of  tie  new  house  employed  in  determining  the  proper  prece- 
dence of  the  latter i  uttered  with  so  much  complacency,  tended 
still  more  to  embitter  the  idea. 

"  Now,  don't  ye  be  after  desavmg  yerself,  Mr.  Dick  Jeemison, 
saing  it  was  behind  my  back  that  ye  overkim  Dennis  O'Dougfa- 
erty ;  and  don't  ye  be  after  thinking  that  ye  can  overkim  him 
agin  behind  his  back«  when  his  face  is  turned  upon  ye.  There's 
a  difference,  my  honey,  between  a  jontlemau's  face  and  his  back, 
that  ye'll  be  after  belaving  when  ye've  sane  them  together  as 
I  will  show  you  mine,' with  a  shillelah  in  aitch  hand,  and  a 
pistol  in  the  other,  and  the  spirit  of  univarsal  liberty  in  the 
sowl  which  will  make  a  rivolutiou  in  your  idees,  Mr.  Didc 
Jeemison,  and  tache  you  a  leetle  abolition  of  doctrine,  that  ye 
may  take  back  with  ye  to  Alabama." 

"  Abolition !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  bar. 

**  Abolition  I"  echoed  another  and  another,  and  a  dozen  faces 
were  peering  into  the  face  of  the  Hibernian  at  the  inauspicious 
word. 

"  Who's  talking  abolition  here  ?"  said  one. 

"  What  blasted  emissary  of  Arthur  Tappan  is  it  T" 

"  It's  his  own  self,  I  do  think,'*  said  a  third;  and  the  mur- 
murs began  to  close  with  the  ominous  inquiry  after  that  vener- 
able border  magistrate,  Judge  Lynch. 

"  Jontlemen  !"  exclaimed  the  Hibernian,  who  began  to  feel 
some  misgivings  that  his  position  might  be  made  a  very  awk- 
ward one,  if  the  Alabamian  should  happen  to  take  the  lead 
against  him.  "  Jontlemen ! "  said  he,  turning  from  one  to  the  other, 
with  an  air  of  mingled  apology  and  defiance,  ^  don't  be  after  de- 
saving  yourselves,  and  misconsaving  Dennis  O'Dougherty.  I'm 
a  jontleman  by  my  mothcr'b  side — she  was  an  O'Flaherty — "* 
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"  To  be  «are ;  don't  you  suppose,  Dennis,  that  we  know  all 
thatf  said  tbe  Alabamian;  ''look  yon,  friends  and  fdllow-citi- 
zens,  we  all  know  wbat  Dennis  means  by  abolition,  but  being  an 
Lriflbmaa  born,  and  of  an  old  family  that's  nearly  worn  ont, 
how  Bhoald  he  be  able  to  speak  good  English.  He  is  a  gentle- 
man, as  he  says,  by  the  mother's  side — his  mother  being  an 
OTIaherty ;  and  a  lady  by  his  father's  side,  the  old  gentleman 
being  an  O'Dongherty ;  and  therefore  he  asks  yon  all  to  join 
with  him  here  in  a  snp  of  whiskey — regular  Monongahela — 
that  we  may  have  a  revolution  of  ideas  and  an  abolition  of  dis- 
ttiictions.  That's  what  Dennis  means  by  abolition,  only  the 
poor  fellow  hasn't  been  long  enough  in  America  to  speak  good 
English.  And,  look  you,  my  friends,  it's  not  a  bad  notion  now, 
I  tell  you,  for  a  man  whose  family's  almost  worn  out,  to  wish 
to  abolish  distinctions  where  our  families  are  only  just  begin- 
ning. He'd  be  mighty  willing  to  let  that  matter  drop,  and  so 
you  see  he's  for  giving  us  a  drop  all  round ;  so  come  Kitty,  fill 
your  quart  and  set  out  the  sugar,  and  look  you,  ^ends,  we'll 
drink  to  the  health  of  Mr.  Dennis  O'Dougherty,  who  is  a  gen- 
tleman by  his  mother's  side,  and  a  lady  by  his  father's ;  and 
may  he  soon  recover  his  strength  by  getting  into  a  new  family." 

This  speech  was  received  with  loud  huzzas.  The  explanation 
of  the  Alabamian,  as  it  was  only  understood  in  part,  was  per- 
fectly satiafactory  to  all  parties ;  the  countrymen  around  were 
satiidSed  with  it,  as  its  result  was  one  easily  swallowed  and  per- 
fectly habitual ;  and  the  Hibernian,  though  there  was  much  in 
the  speech  to  confound  his  better  judgment,  and  stagger  his 
conception  of  the  English  he  already  knew,  was  also  content  to 
receive  it  without  scruple  as  explanatory  of  his  own  ideas, 
simply  as  he  found  it  so  successful  with  all  around,  and  as  it 
relieved  him  from  a  predicament,  which  some  recent  examples 
had  alre^y  convinced  him,  might  have  become  an  awkward,  if 
not  a  dangerous  one. 

A  more  general  diffusion  of  the  peace  principle  was  evident 
soon  after  the  quart  flagon  was  placed  upon  the  counter  of  the 
publican,  and  the  Alabamian,  who  was  something  of  a  wag,  and 
no  little  of  a  democrat,  was  soon  busy  in  laboring  to  convince 
Dennis  that  there  was  no  greater  misfortune  on  earth  than  to 
be  the  descendant  of  a  very  old  family  ;  as  he  proceeded  to 

11* 
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sbow  bj  trety  analogous  case,  drawn  horn  tlie  biatory  of  bird, 
beast,  and  reptil6»  tbat  tbe  breed  must  degenerate^  witb  errerj 
saccessiye  advance  after  tbe  third  geaemtion;  and  tbe  <»lj 
hope  of  an  old  nation  was  to  merge^  itself,  as  soon  as  peasible 
'  after  tbat  period,  in  the  bodj  and  bosom  of  a  new.  Tbe  final 
speech  of  Mr.  Jamison,  at  the  moment  when  we  propose  to. 
leave  tbe  companj,  may  be  put  on  record  as  containing  a  prop- 
osition of  quite  as  much  political  truth  as  theory. 

''  It's  in  America  here,  Dennis,  my  hoy,  that  we  will  pre- 
serve the  English,  and  the  Irish*  and  tbe  Scotchi  when,  in  yonr 
own  country,  you'U  all  be  worked  dswn  to  a  mere  stomp  of 
what  you  were.  It's  here,  I  tell  you,  that  tbe  English  people 
will  get  a  new  growth,  a  height  and  a  depths  a  breadth  and  a 
bottom,  when  the  old  families  wouldn't  have  one  fellow  anioag 
'em  fit  to  carry  guts  to  a  bear.  This  is  the  country,  aftor  nl]« 
to  make  men  out  of  your  sticks,  jist  die  same  as  taking  a  plant 
from  one  place  where  it's  been  growing  so  long  tbat  it's  come 
to  nothing,  and  putting  it  into  a  new  field  where  it  never  waa 
before.  See  the  difference  1  how  it  shoots  «p — bow  it  spreads* 
and  what  a  fine  orop  you  get  firom  it  for  tbe  first  five  yean 
— may  be  seven-^but  after  that  you  must  carry  it  £utber  off 
to  some  new  opening,  and  begin  again*  If  I  was  to  do  any- 
tbing  for  you,  Dennis,  I'd  marry  you  off  at  once  to  PoUy 
Whitesides — you  all  know  Polly  Whiteeides,  my  boys!"— A 
general  laugh  attested  the  success  of  the  reference. — '^I'd 
marry  you  off  to  Folly  Whitesides,  of  Beattie's  Blu£^  and  noake 
a  new  family  out  of  an  old  one." 

**  It's  a  lady  you  spake  of,  Mr.  Dick  Jeemison  ?" 

"Ay,  to  be  sure,  a  lady — what  else?  She's  six  feet  in  Ucr 
stockings,  with  cheeks  red  as  a  gobbler's  gills,  and  an  arm» 
Dennis,  that  would  put  your  thigh  out  of  countenance !" 

"  J — 8 !  and  she's  a  lady,  Mr.  Jeemison  1" 

*'  And  the  very  gal  to  make  a  new  and  rising  family  ont  of 
an  old  one  on  its  last  legs,"  was  tlie  reply. 

Let  us  change  the  scene,  and  follow  Vernon  into  the  apart- 
ment into  which  he  ^yas  carried  at  the  moment  when  the  blov 
from  the  shillelab  of  Dennis  O'Dougbei-ty  had  laid  him  aenao 
less  on  the  floor. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

PE0QBB88  OF  II|8€0VB»Y — A  SHAEIi. 

"  Now  we  htve  amnnent 
Of  jiidti««,  find  our  Tery  breftth  k  litr, 
1^  ipeak  ih—  detd  At  onoe.** 

Shulst. 

Whilb  the  uproarious  controversy  was  in  progress  between 
tiie  Alabamian  and  his  Irish  opponent  in  the  tavem-haH,  Ver- 
non, fbroogh  the  considerateness  and  care  of  Saxon,  was  con- 
rtytA  to  an  inner  apartment  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  Th6 
oatlaw  had  his  nnexpressed  objects  in  this  disposition  of  the 
Tenth,  and  his  connection  with  the  constables  readily  enabled 
him  to  nkake  such  arrangements  as  left  him  in  his  sole  custody. 
A  pnblic  assurance  which  he  gave  them  in  the  bar-room,  that 
he  wonld  be  answerable  for  the  forthcoming  of  the  prisoner 
whenever  they  might  demand  him,  not  only  satisfied  the  worthy 
emissaries  of  the  law,  but  won  golden  opinions  for  the  outlaw 
from  the  unreflecting  spectators.  They  did  not,  with  a  single 
exception,  remark  the  strangeness  of  such  a  proceeding ;  nor 
wonder,  as  well  they  might,  how  it  was  that  a  stranger's  assu- 
rance, and  one  who  appeared  to  have  been  the  companion  of 
the  traveller,  should  be  taken  as  good  security  for  the  tem- 
porary release  of  the  same  person  charged  with  a  crime  so 
heinous. 

The  more  acute  Alabamian  saw  this  matter  in  its  true  light, 
and  was  not  the  less  curious  though  he  said  nothing  on  the 
subject  As  for  the  constables,  the  reader,  who  knows  Already 
what  they  are,  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  ready  complaisance 
which  they  yielded  to  the  will  of  the  outlaw.  They  were  very 
well  satisfied  to  exchange  the  tedious  watch  over  the  prisoner 
for  the  livelier  bustle  of  the  tavern-hall.  Tliere  they  soon 
joined  the  revellerB,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  thnt  jiorfoct 
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recklessness  of  good  order  and  morality,  which,  in  no  little  de 
gree,  tended  to  confirm  the  growing  suspicion  in  the  mind  of 
the  Alahamian  that  there  was  something  wrong  in  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

A  sudden  regard  for  Vernon  had  heen  the  fruit  of  the  first 
moment  of  their  meeting ;  as  he  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  eTen 
through  the  reserve  which  is  usually  the  aceompaniment  of  su- 
perior endowments  and  education,  a  frankness  of  manner  and 
character  in  the  youth,  which,  while  resembling,  was  grateful  to 
his  own. 

These  first  lovesi  or  favorable  impressions,  are  very  common 
to  a  forest  country  such  as  ours,  where  no  long  time  is  allowed 
for  the  formation  of  intimacies,  and  where  the  instincts  of  blood 
are  always  more  active  than  the  slow  and  cautious  approaches 
of  reason  and  philosophy. 

He  assisted,  we  may  state,  to  carry  the  insensible  form  of  the 
youth  into  the  chamber,  and  having  ascertained  that  Luechesa 
was  not  without  its  physician,  he  despatched  one  of  die  urchioa 
that  figured  at  the  tavern-door,  to  require  his  assistance ;  a  task 
which  the  boy  readily  undertook  with  the  tempting  reward  of  a 
fip-penny  piece  before  him.  Thb  done,  Jamison  returned  to 
his  controversy  with  the  Irishman,  which  he  made  subservient 
to  the  occult  purposes  of  inquiry  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  his 
mind.  He  plied  the  whiskey-flagon  with  an  industry  which 
he  took  pains  to  make  appear  as  a  consequence  of  his  own  love 
for  the  living  beverage ;  and  he  soon  had  occasion  to  congratu- 
late himself  on  the  discovery  of  one  or  two  facts  which,  though 
subordinate  in  importance,  were  yet  of  a  character  to  confirm 
him  in  his  suspicions. 

He  soon  discovered,  in  the  first  place,  that  his  Irish  adver- 
sary, in  one  or  two  unwitting  speeches,  was  an  old  acquaintance 
of  the  constables ;  and,  from  the  modes  of  speech  and  the  sort 
of  anecdote  in  which  the  latter  freely  dealt,  he  was  easily  led  to 
infer  that,  however  honest  they  might  be  at  this  writing,  they 
had  certainly,  at  some  past  period  not  so  very  remote,  been 
very  exemplary  picaroons.  That  their  morals  were  not  such  as 
should  entitle  them  to  the  selection  of  a  devout  magistrate  such 
as  Judge  Nawls  had  been  described  to  be,  was  sufficiently  clear 
from  the  facility  with  which  they  threw  aside  that  stai-chod  sent- 
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blance  of  decency  whicli  thej  Lad  just  before  pnt  on  in  the  as* 
snmption  of  a  character,  and  in  the  performance  of  duties,  far 
other  than  those  to  which  they  had  been  sworn.  They  soon 
forgot  the  commands  of  their  leader,  who  was  too  busy  else- 
where to  heed  their  behavior,  and  hear  their  riotous  uproar,  as, 
in  the  person  of  Dennis  O'Dougherty  they  recognised  a  well- 
known  Jack  Pudding  of  their  gang ;  and  the  renewal  of  sundry 
old  jokes  at  his  expense,  did  more  than  anything  besides  to 
convey  to  the  mind  of  the  acute  and  unsuspected  Alabamian, 
^e  extent  and  sort  of  intimacy  which  had  before  subsisted  be- 
tween them. 

Their  presence  brought  no  little  increase  of  merriment  to 
tiie  carousing  party.  The  fun  had  been  about  to  decline  till 
their  appearance.  A  renewal  of  mirth  was  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  arrival  of  such  old  proficients,  and  the  replen- 
ishing of  the  flagon  furnished  an  equal  supply  of  the  pabulum 
so  necessary  for  the  fervor  of  yillage  wit,  and  the  otherwise  cos- 
tive humor  of  a  country  population. 

Our  firiend  Jamison,  speaking  from  his  soul,  cried,  ''D^^^n  the 
expense,"  at  every  hearty  summons  to  the  company  to  refill — 
a  sommons  not  less  grateful  than  imperative,  and  one  never  to 
be  disputed  among  men  no  less  social  in  character  than  docile 
in  obedience  to  the  lawful  authority.  Leaving  these  good  com- 
panions  for  a  while,  let  us  seek  the  chamber  to  which  Vernon 
had  been  carried. 

This  was  a  little  low  shed-room  containing  two  beds,  a  single 
chair,  a  broken  mirror,  and  a  couple  of  rude  colored  pictures, 
such  as  good  taste  was  willing  to  take,  without  scruple,  during 
the  war  of  1815,  at  the  hands  of  patriotism.  Never  did  native 
genius  effect  a  more  rascally  portraiture  of  humanity.  One  of 
the  pictures  represented  the  battle  of  New  Orleans ;  the  other 
a  scalping-scene  at  the  massacre  of  Firt  Mimms,  on  the  Tensaw. 
In  the  former,  Pakenham  might  have  been  seen  going  through 
the  air  like  one  of  his  own  congreves,  as  blazing  red,  certainly, 
and  describing  pretty  much  the  same  sort  of  curve  when  at  the 
moment  of  ded^ision.  His  head  nearly  touched  his  heels,  and 
the  grapeshot  might  have  been  seen  just  about  to  bury  their 
hissuig  hot  bodies  in  the  gapiug  wounds,  ^om  which  the  blood 
was  already  streaming,  in  pretty  much  the  same  volume  as 
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would  issue  from  the  sudden  opening  of  a  water-jJug  in  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia.  A  complete  display  of  pyrotechnics — 
a  shower  of  fire — encircled  him,  and  formed  the  only  light, 
lurid  and  sulphurous  still,  which  the  artist  permitted  on  the 
British  side  of  the  husiness.  In  this  he  strove  hard  to  accom- 
plish the  dair  obscur  with  the  utmost  practical  nicety.  The 
rest  of  the  hattle  was  a  chaos  of  heads,  legs,  and  arma;  horses 
kicking  without  bodies ;  men  running  without  feet ;  and  wheel- 
ing cannon  just  as  busy  advancing  and  receding,  though  never 
a  man  was  left  standing  at  the  drag-ropes.  Here  Imagination 
had  do^e  much  toward  the  achievement  of  that  desideratum  in 
all  her  works,  the  vague,  twilight,  picturesque,  and  imperfect 
dimness,  which  denotes  everything  that  is  not  beheld,  and 
makes  equivocal  whatever  is  distinct. 

But  the  amor  patrisB  was  predominant  in  the  display  of  the 
American  lines — there  all  was  clear,  effulgent,  and  imposing. 
Still  and  stem,  the  Kentuckians  and  Tennesseans  stood  upon 
the  terraces.  Never  were  attitudes  more  perfect.  Even  those 
who  kne}t  for  the  purpose  of  better  aim,  were  drawn  with  won- 
derfbl  exactitude  and  majesty.  Here  was  truth.  The  eyes 
ranged  the  tube  with  a  mathematical  exactness.  Had  you 
taken  the  instruments  in  hand,  and  separated  the  lines  between 
the  eyes,  the  drop,  and  the  British,  you  would  have  seen  in  an 
instant  how  certain  was  tbeir  defeat  Every  muzzle  covered 
its  man — every  bullet  had  its  special  commission;  and  onr 
artist  had  made  it  a  matter  sufficiently  clear,  without  reference 
to  any  dull  history,  that  the  American  victory  arose  from  no 
other  cause  than  the  excellent  aim  of  the  riflemen.  The  whole 
story  was  told  at  a  glance ;  and  when  yon  recollect  that  the 
artillery  was  managed  with  similar  nicety,  yon  have  no  sort  of 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  all  the  havoc  of  that  bloody  field. 
But  the  whole  powers  of  the  artist  were  concentrated  aronnd 
the  form  of  the  hero  of  that  day.  (General  Jackson  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  thousand  natural  glories.  The  sun  rose  over 
his  left  shoulder,  and  his  epaulet,  reflecting  his  light  upon  sur- 
rounding objects,  was  almost  as  bright,  and  quite  as  large,  as 
himself.  **  Bombs  bursting  in  air"  surrounded  him  with  haloa 
of  falling  stars  that  became  tributary,  in  like  manner,  to  tils 
awfhl  distinctness  of  his  fkce  and  figure.    There  he  stood. 
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•Weree  m  ten  hiri^  terrible  ••  hell* 
His  portrait  wm  trcre,  ss  all  ihe  portraits  of  retj  great  men 
mart  be  true,  even  when  most  imperfect.  There  were  the  latfie 
thin  pale  cheeks,  the  raised  eheek-bones,  thin  compressed  lips, 
keen  eyes,  high  narrow  fbrehead,  and  raised  hahr  —  the  head, 
Ibr  the  greater  perfection  of  the  portrait,  having  been  left  nn- 
eorered,  in  defiance  of  smoke  and  flamci  bomlra  and  rockets, 
crackers  and  carcasses. 

Bat  the  terrors  of  expression  in  *his  face  were  the  wonders  of 
die  performance.  Even  had  the  riflemen  heen  utterly  wanting 
to  the  battle,  jon  would  have  seen  that  these  were  enough  fbr 
flie  victory.  There  was  not  a  wrinkle  in  the  old  warrior's 
brow  that  did  not  look  13re  a  two-edged  sword.  His  mouth 
was  pursed  up  to  seem  a  team — the  lines  forming  to  a  common 
centre,  the  appearance  of  which  led  you  to  expect  a  sudden 
expansion,  no  less  great  than  the  undue  contraction,  from  which 
triple  hail  and  thunder  were  to  issue.  His  beard,  too — for  the 
genera],  if  the  artist  may  be  considered  good  authority  in  a  par- 
ticular so  perfectly  domestic,  had  not  shaved  for  seven  days — 
his  very  beard,  too,  like  that  of  old  GiafTar,  **  curled  in  ire,"  as 
he  waved  a  sword  twice  his  own  length,  and  pointing  to  Paken- 
ham's  whizzing  and  whirling  carcass,  seemed  disposed  to  thrust 
it — very  unnecessarily,  it  would  seem  —  into  the  aperture  made 
to  voluminouBly  large  already  by  the  grapeshot  aforesaid. 

Language  foils  to  do  justice  to  this  terrific  picture — go  to 
Lucehesa,  reader,  and  see  for  yourself.  We  forbear  that  of  the 
massacre  at  Fort  Himms,  in  order  that  nothing  may  be  antici- 
pated. Like  that  of  the  battle,  it  is  a  painting  sui  generis. 
Kever  were  scalps  taken  from  skulld  with  more  terrible  felicity 
of  execution  than  in  this  picture.  At  Itaymond  court-house 
you  win  see  another,  by  the  same  artist,  in  which  a  muse 
more  moral  than  she  of  history  has  been  invoked ; — Justice 
with  her  scales  veiy  properly  presides  over  the  hall  of  justice. 
It  is  rather  awkward,  indeed,  that  one  scale  should  be  lower 
ftan  the  other,  but  this  dilPerence  simply  suggests  a  play  of  the 
fimcy,  and  can  not  subject  the  paintef-  to  the  imputation  of  any 
serious  want  of  discrimination.  Certainly,  we  shall  venture  to 
Incur  no  risk,  in  this  brief  passage,  of  indulging  in  false  and 
superficial  analysis. 
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Strange  to  say,  the  merits  of  these  pictnxes  entirely  escaped 
the  notice  of  Saxon.  Whether  he  had  seen  them  before*  or,  as 
is  qnite  probable,  entertained  no  taste  for  the  fine  arts — a  defi- 
eiency  quite  too  general  in  onr  country,  and  quite  too  conamon 
among  all  people  whose  habits  are  wandering,  to  make  it  likely 
that  any  rebuke  will  be  of  service  for  a  hundred  years  to  come 
— one  thing  is  certain,  that  he  never  gave  so  much  as  a  glance 
to  the  panels  in  which  these  gorgeous  performances  had  been 
set  on  high.  His  eye  and  thought  were  upon  the  young  man 
alone,  who  lay  insensible  upon  the  couch ;  and,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  restoring  him  to  consciousness,  the  outlaw,  so  soon  as 
all  other  persons  had  retired  from  the  chamber,  very  coolly 
proceeded  to  unbutton  the  vest  and  bosom  of  his  patient,  and 
explore  the  contents  of  a  thin  gauze-like  handkerchief  which 
encircled  his  wwst,  and  which  he  untied  with  the  dexterity  of 
an  old  proficient  in  all  such  practices,  without  disturbing  the 
position  of,  or  removing  the  handkerchief  from,  the  body.  A 
few  moments  sufficed  to  enable  him  to  disengage  from  the  folds 
of  the  handkerchief  a  small  packet  xhich  lay  on  the  right  side 
of  the  youth.  This  he  transferred  with  all  speed  to  his  own 
bosom ;  and,  folding  a  newspaper  in  like  bulk  and  form,  he  de- 
posited it  in  place  of  the  papers  appropriated,  retied  the  hand- 
kerchief, rebuttoned  the  shirt  and  vest ;  and  all  this  without 
disturbing  the  wounded  man,  and  before  the  arrival  of  the  phy- 
sician;— an  event,  however,  which  occurred  a  moment  alter. 

Dr.  Saunders  was  rather  a  clever  young  man,  who  had  re 
ceived  a  license  to  practise  but  a  few  months  before,  and  was 
no  less  modest  than  well-informed.  He  examined  the  hurt  of 
Vernon,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Alabamian,  who,  on  the  anri- 
val  of  the  physician,  left  the  company  without,  and  with  the 
anxiety  of  an  old  friend,  awaited  the  result  Vernon  had  over- 
tasked himself.  The  wound  in  his  thigh  which  had  bled  bo 
copiously  was  irritated  by  the  hard  riding  of  the  day.  He  had 
ridden  rapidly  in  order  to  overtake  the  carriage  of  Wilson,  and 
had  overcome  a  distance  of  more  than  forty  mUes.  The  ex- 
eltemant  following  previous  events,  and  the  anticipation  of 
tliOM  before  him  had  also  contributed  to  the  irritation  of  his 
0yiilMm  I  and,  when  arrested  for  so  heinous  an  o&nce  as  that 
^  Miurd^r,  and   the  murder,  too,  of  his  late   compaaicm.  U 
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IB  not  improbable  that  fever  would  bave  foUoved  bis  men- 
tal snfferiDg,  even  witbout  the  additional  injury  wbicb  be 
received  from  tbe  unmeasured  blow  of  tbe  Irishman.  Tbe 
patient's  consciousness  returned  wbile  tbe  examination  of  tbe 
phjsician  was  going  on.  He  started,  and  witb  an  instinctive 
movement  wbicb  betrayed  tbe  deep  interest  wbicb  be  bad  at 
itake,  be  threw  off  tbe  intrusive  bands  about  him,  and  bis  own 
were  thrust  into  his  bosom  and  not  withdrawn  until  be  assured 
Iiimself  of  tbe  safety  of  the  secret  deposite  wbicb  he  had  bound 
around  bis  body.  With  anxiety  and  agitation  heightened  by 
fever,  he  turned  to  tbe  two  attendants,  and  demanded  what  was 
meant  by  their  flBimiliarities.  The  matter  was  soon  explained, 
the  doctor  announced  himself,  and  coming  slowly  to  a  recollec- 
tion of  what  had  taken  place  in  tbe  tavern,  Vernon  quietly  sub- 
mitted himself  to  his  hands. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  possession  of  his  prize  and  anxious  for  its 
examination,  Saxon  availed  himself  of  the  coming  of  tbe  physi- 
cian to  retire  to  another  apartment.  There,  in  secret,  be  un- 
folded tbe  packet,  tbe  contents  of  which  bad  tbe  instant  efiPect 
of  clouding  bis  brow  witb  anger,  and  sending  the  blood  into  bis 
cheeks. 

^It  18  then  true — it  is  as  I  thought  and  feared  !  This  is, 
then,  only  another  Hurdis — another  spy,  self-appointed,  for  our 
destruction.  He  has  played  his  game  admirably,  but  not  per- 
fectly. Not  well  enough  for  success,  but  so  well  as  to  make  it 
necessary  that  we  should  silence  him  for  ever.  It  is  needful 
for  our  own  safety  that  we  do  this-— we  can  spare  no  longer — 
his  doom  is  written." 

He  conned  the  papers  closely ;  one  of  which,  a  blank  com- 
mission witb  the  signature  of  Governor  Runnels,  he  tore  into 
fragments  and  flung  into  the  fireplace.  The  others  comprised 
a  brief  narration  of  bis  own  doings  as  Clem  Foster  in  Alabama ; 
copies  of  affidavits  sworn  to  in  that  state,  and  a  list  of  namesT— 
a  copy  of  which  had  been  given  to  Rawlins  by  Yemou  the 
night  before — of  suspected  persons  in  Mississippi.  These  called 
for  the  more  serious  attention  of  the  outlaw. 

"  These  must  fly,"  be  muttered,  as  he  looked  over,  and  pen- 
cilled off,  a  portion  of  tbe  list ;  "  tbe  neighborhood  is  closely 
settled  and  will  soon  bo  too  hot  to  bold  them ;  but  they  mav 
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Btave  off  danger  here  on  the  Big  Black  for  a  year  or  two  n 
Still  it  will  he  as  well  to  warn  off  some  of  the  more  hlack 
crooked — fellows  who  can  not  even  look  honest,  may  well 
in  advance  of  the  danger.  But  Cane  Castle  will  hide  all  t 
vices,  and  that  is  as  for  as  they  need  go  for  the  present.  ' 
agent  of  his  excellency — would  he  had  come  himself — ( 
fairly  salted,  and  we  shall  have  no  trouhle  for  some  tim 
come.  There  are  few  in  Mississippi  prepared  to  take  his  p] 
and  manage  his  cards  so  cunningly  as  almost  to  hlind  so  c 
stager  as  myself.  His  game's  up  —  and  there's  an  end  c 
Nawls  will  send  him  to  Vicksburg,  and  the  *  beagles'  will 
him  by  the  way.  Then  follows  his  execution,  in  terrorem 
the  benefit  of  our  own  donbtftil  and  soft-hearted  fellows  ie 
swamp.  He  will  die  by  onr  laws — he  has  assumed  the 
of  the  spy — he  incurs  its  dangers;  and  our  own  require 
we  should  show  no  mercy.  And  now  for  a  little  more  by 
r;sy.  I  would  know  why  he  seeks  this  traveller,  Wilson— 
the  hurry  of  Wilson  to  leave  old  Badger's  is  no  less  carious 
must  sound  him  on  these  subjects.^ 

With  exemplary  composure  he  proceeded  to  the  aparti 
of  Vernon,  which  was  still  occupied  by  the  physician  and 
Alabamian,  and  placing  himself  on  one  side  of  the  patient, 
gratulated  him  on  his  improved  looks  and  restoration, 
compliment  was  a  very  suspicious  one,  for,  by  this  time, 
hero  felt  himself  seriously  ill — he  could  tiot  mistake  the 
of  his  frame;  the  bounding  quickness  of  his  pulse;  the  pa 
ing  thirst  which  assailed  him ;  the  soreness  of  his  head ; 
the  painful  throbbing  of  his  wounded  thigh.     These  were 
dences,  even  if  the  physician  had  been  absent,  sufficien 
make  him  aware  of  his  true  condition. 

I  thank  you,"  he  said,  "  but  I  am  not  better.  I  feel  ill 
seriously  ill ;  and  this  painftd  accusation,  this  troublesOni( 
rest!  So  strange,  so  sudden  and  startling: — I  trust,  gei 
men" — looking  round  as  he  spoke  —  "I  trust  that  you  bel 
me  guiltless  of  this  crime — nay,  it  must  be  so  —  the  officers 
gone — they  have  been  convinced  of  their  mistake,  I  euppc 

••  Mistake !"  said  Saxon,  with  an  incredulous  express 
■^  what  mistake,  Mr.  Vernon  !" 

"Why,  sir,  mistake  of  facts  or  of  person.    Did  they 
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arrest   me   for    marder  —  th^  murder   of   Horsey*   poor    fel* 

wr 

"Yes,  sir;  bat  if  be  a  mistake,  it  is  one  of  those  mistakes 
that  tbey  continue  obstinately  to  persist  in.  They  are  in  the 
adjoining  ball.  It  was  on  my  pledge  that  you  should  be  forth* 
coming  that  they  consented  to  leave  you  in  privacy  until  you 
alight  be  recovered  from  your  ii^uries." 

"  I  tbank  you,  sir,  again  I  thank  you,"  replied  Vernon ;  "  il 
is  due  to  the  kindness  of  your  interposition,  and  to  the  attention 
of  these  gentlemen,  that  I  should  assure  you  that  I  am  wholly 
^iltless  of  the  crime  which  is  charged  against  me — that,  so  far 
from  seeking  to  harm  the  unfortunate  young  man,  whose  fate  I 
have  heard  of  for  the  first  time  from  this  proceeding,  I  should 
feel  myself  bound  by  every  duty  and  feeling  to  succor  and  to 
save  bim.  He  is  a  wild,  hairbrained,  but  worthy  youth,  whose 
family  is  good,  and  whose  old  father  has  treated  me  with  kind- 
ness. That  I  may  be  suspected  is,  perhaps,  not  so  strange  :•— 
we  travelled  together,  and  separated  suddenly — he  taking  the 
lower  road  for  Benton  at  the  forks,  and  I  the  upper,  which,  witb 
some  delays  and  interruptions,  has  led  me  here.  That  he  may 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  some  wanton  assassin  is,  perhaps,  little 
surprising  in  a  neighborhood  iti  which  crime  is  said  to  be  so 
frequent ;  but  that  I  shoidd  be  seriously  held  to  answer  for  his 
death,  is  a  matter  too  idle  to  annoy  me  much  or  make  me  ap- 
prehensive of  its  consequences.  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt,  gen- 
tlemen, that  an  examination  before  the  magistrate  will  result  in 
my  immediate  discharge  from  arrest." 

The  company  unanimously  expressed  the  hope  that  such 
might  be  the  result ;  and  Jamison  loudly  declared  his  convic- 
tion of  it. 

"The  truth's  in  your  face,  Mr.  Vernon ^I  saw  it  from  the 
first,  and  that  made  me  so  willing  to  give  Paddy  O'Bafferty  or 
ODougherty,  or  whatever  0*  it  may  be,  an  ugly  hoist,  for  the 
liberty  he  took  with  you,  bringing  you  soon  to  an  acquaintance, 
all  on  one  side,  between  your  head  and  his  shillelah.  He'll  not 
do  it  again,  I'm  thinking,  not  while  Dick  Jamison  is  bystand* 
ing.  I  know  well  enough  you'll  get  out  of  this  scrape,  so  cheer 
up,  Mr.  Vernon.  I'll  see  you  out  of  the  mire  while  I've  got 
any  footing  to  stand  on,  and  when  I  ha'n't,  why  I'll  walk  the 
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bog  with  y<ra.  D— e,  but  I  like  your  fece,  and  there's  no 
telling  what  I'll  do  and  say  for  a  fellow  I  like.  Ill  run,  ride, 
talk,  and  fight  for  my  friend ;  and  when  he*s  a  stranger  like 
myself  in  a  new  place,  that's  the  very  time  that  I  can't  desert 
him.     So  count  upon  Dick  Jamison  while  the  breath's  in  bim.** 

The  expressire  eye  of  Vernon  made  an  acknowledgment  to 
the  hearty  volunteer,  which  his  lips  did  not  articulate ;  and  his 
hand  freely  returned  the  pressure  which  the  latter  gave  bim  as 
he  concluded  his  characteristic  speech.    The  sympathies  of  the 
stranger,  however  rudely  expressed,  were  grateful  to  the  youth 
in  the  feeling  of  discontent  and  depression  which  was  natural 
to  his  condition ;  and  the  unstudied  frankness  of  his  utterance 
was  only  an  additional  proof  that  his  sentiments  came  from  the 
fellow's  heart.    The  reflections  of  Vernon's  mind  were  nowise 
cheering  at  this  moment.    His  course,  upon  which  he  bad  en- 
tered with  so  much  confidence  and  hope,  had  been  amended 
with  disasters  from  the  b^inning,  produced,  not  through  his 
own  measures  or  management,  but  by  influences  entirely  for- 
eign.    Pursued  by  Horsey  and  annoyed  by  his  prying  curiosity 
— scarcely  freed  from  him,  before  suffidring  in  an  encounter 
into  which  he  was  forced  by  a  sense  of  duty  which  no  honora- 
ble mind  could  shrink  from ;  and  now,  arrested  and  suffering 
for  the  alleged  murder  of  the  man  whose  presence  was  so  per- 
fectly unsought  and  so  undesirable: — these  continuous  events 
seemed  to  hold  forth  auguries  the  most  inauspicious  to  that 
adventure  which  had  been  undertaken  with   so  much   hope. 
The  voice  of  kindness  came  to  him,  therefore,  at  the  moment 
of  his  despondency,  with  an  influence  to  be  remembered ;  and 
he  felt  that  he  was  not  altogether  desolate  while  the  sturdy 
Alabamian  was  beside  his  couch.     The  truth,  which  was  de- 
clared by  his  ftrank  utterance,  and  denoted  in  the  manly  and 
not-to-be-mistaken  expression  of  his  features,  won  instant  confi- 
dence from  our  hero ;  and  remembering  one  of  his  leading  ob- 
jects, he  thought  to  himself,  "Here  is  another  aDy — here  is 
another  to  join  with  me  in  the  strifes  that  may  follow  any  pur- 
suit  of  this  banditti." 

The  wounds  upon  Vernon's  thigh  were  re-dressed — the  irra- 
tation  of  the  part  soothed  by  the  application  of  external  dres- 
Buigs ;  his  head,  which  had  suffered  a  severe  contusion,  was 
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propeilj  bandaged,  a  nostram  ^ven  intended  to  lessen  the 
krer,  in  the  attainment  of  which  object,  a  vein  was  also  opened. 
Tins  done,  Doctor  Saunders  proceeded  to  silence  the  worthy 
ilabamian,  whose  tongne  was  one  of  those  habitually  restless 
ones,  which,  suspended  in  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  rather  than  the 
gap  of  bb  throat,  are  for  ever  wagging  from  side  to  side  in  the 
fruitless  hope  of  finding  a  place  of  rest. 

"We  must  leave  our  patient  in  quiet,  gentlemen  —  his  fever 
is  high — his  mind  is  not  at  ease,  and  the  necessity  of  the  case 
most  be  ray  apology  for  insisting  upon  his  being  left  to  himself." 
"I  win  but  say  to  the  officers  that  I  yield^him  to  their 
custody,"  said  Saxon,  leading  the  way  to  the  bar-room. 
"  They  can  not  remove  him,"  said  the  physician. 
"That  ia  for  them  to  determine,"  was  the  reply  of  the  out- 
law. 

"  It  will  be  an  unnecessary  and  wanton  cruelty  if  they  do. 
The  yonng  man  can  not  escape  if  he  wonld.  He  is  really  too 
feeble.  They  may  watch  him,  and  be  at  hand,  but  must  no* 
iDtrude  upon  him." 

"  I'll  be  d  ■  d  if  they  do  f  was  the  asseveration  of  the  Ala- 
baaian,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  use  the  instrument  upon 
which,  the  inteotlict  oi  the  physician,  while  in  the  chamber  of 
the  patient,  sat  with  a  very  unpleasant  weight.  The  keen  eye 
of  Saxon  surveyed  him  for  an  instant  with  no  very  pleasant 
expression,  but  he  said  nothing ;  while  the  other  proceeded  to 
declare  that,  law  or  no  law,  he  would  see  that  none  but  himself 
should  approach  the  sick  man's  chamber,  and  ''  As  for  taking 
him  oat,"  he  continued,  **  until  he's  willing  to  go  himself,  let  me 
see  any  one  try  it,  and  if  he  don't  bear  a  hickory,  his  mother 
never  bore  a  fool." 

The  arrival  of  another  party  suggested,  however,  a  new  plan 
of  arrangements.  This  was  no  other  than  the  travdler  whom 
Vernon  had  pursued — certainly,  with  no  sort  of  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  former,  that  such  had  been  the  case.  Old 
Wilson  entered  with  timid,  trembling  footsteps — a  cautious 
tread,  as  if  walking  upon  eggs — and  a  furtive  glance  thrown  from 
side. to  side  as  tlie  different  groups  of  the  bar-room  met  his  eyes, 
which  denoted  either  a  very  suspicious  temper,  or  one  strangely 
unused  to  the  devil-may-care  freedoms  of  a  public  tavern.    As 
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he  Advanced  he  encountered  the  three  persons  who  had  jnsf 
emerged  from  the  passage-way  into  the  public  hall,  and  whose 
more  respectable  appearance,  in  garb  and  manner,  than  that  of 
the  persons  generally  by  whom  the  tavern  was  filled,  natnraUy 
prompted  the  visiter  to  address  his  inquiry  to  them. 

"Gentlemen,  I  wonld  like  to  know — sorry  to  stop  yon — 
but  is  there  not  a  young  gentleman  here  by  the  name  of 
Vernon  r 

'*  There  is,"  answered  Jamison,  who  already  assumed  the 
entire  representation  of  his  new  friend. 

"  Oan  I  be  suffered  to  see  and  speak  with  him  V*  inquired 
WUson. 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"  replied  the  physician.  "  Mr.  Vernon  has 
suffered  some  serious  hurts  which  have  brought  on  fever.  Even 
the  noise  of  this  bar-room  is  unfavorable  to  him  in  his  present 
situation.  His  mind  is  very  much  excited,  and  inclines  to 
wajider.    I  would  prefer  that  he  should  not  be  disturbed." 

There  was  some  eagerness  in  the  expression  of  Wilson's  fisoe, 
and  in  his  manner,  as  he  replied : — 

**  I  have  heard  of  his  hurts,  sir,  and  as  *I  partly  know  him* 
and  believe  him  to  be  a  worthy  young  man,  I  came  to  propose 
that  he  might  be  taken  to  my  house,  while  his  illness  lasted. 
It  will  be  more  quiet  than  he  can  possibly  find  it  here,  and-—** 

''You,  perhaps,  have  not  heard  of  the  accusation  against 
him  ?"  was  the  remark  of  Saxon. 

**  And  what  the  d — ^1  has  that  to  do  with  the  gentleman's 
offer,  I'd  like  to  know  V*  was  die  fierce  demand  of  the  Ala> 
bamian.  **  I'm  sure  nobody  who  knows  Vernon  would  think  him 
guilty  of  the  thing  after  his  own  lips  had  told  'em  he  hadn't  done 
it." 

Jamison  spoke  for  his  new  iHend  as  sturdily  as  if  diey  had 
been  intimate  a  thousand  years.  His  manner  startled  and 
somewhat  aroused  the  outlaw.  This  might  be  seen  in  the  kind- 
ling and  flashing  of  his  eye,  and  in  the  sudden  glow  that  flushed 
his  cheek ;  but  however  much  he  might  have  been  moved  to 
resent  it,  there  were  other  considerations,  much  more  strong* 
that  counselled  forbearance ;  and  the  reply  of  Mr.  Wilson  t* 
his  inquiry,  interposed,  as  it  were,  between  himself  and  the 
man  who  had  shown  himself  so  susceptible  of  provocation. 
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"I  have  heard  of  the  char^  to  which  you  allude,  and  which, 
I  think  with  the  gentleman  here,  mnst  be  quite  groundless.  It 
was  the  rumor  which  reached  me  of  his  arrest,  and  of  his  illness, 
but  a  little  time  ago,  by  which  I  was  informed  that  he  was  in 
my  neighborhood ;  and  the  thought  that  he  might  be  removed 
with  advantage  to  my  dwelling — " 

"  This  is  an  offer  not  to  }ae  disregarded/'  said  the  physician 
interrupting  him;  ''and  if  the  officers  would   permit  his  re- 
moval— " 
"Permit  it — they  must,  and  be  d        d  to  them.    Look  you, 

men,  this  here  prisoner  of  yours^he's  in  a  d d  bad  way,  and 

wOl  be  worse,  unless  you  let  us  carry  him  to  the  old  gentleman's 
bouse.  See  you,  I'll  be  bail  for  his  coming  whenever  he's  able 
to  see  the  justice ;  or  you  can  stay  here  and  keep  on  the  lookout 
ier  him,  and  for  me  too  if  you  choose,  for  I  won't  budge  till  the 
lad  gets  better.  What  do  you  say,  you  man-catching  rascals,  to 
being  civil  for  awhile— it'll  be  nothing  out  of  your  pockets,  I 
can  tell  you,  while  Dick  Jamison  has  anything  in  his." 

The  constables,  at  whose  approach  Mr.  Wilson  might  have 
been  seen  to  shrink  with  some  trepidation,  were  not  disposed  to 
consent  so  readily.  They  hemmed  and  hawed  awhile — mut- 
tered together  as  if  in  consultation — spoke  aloud  of  their  duties 
and  the  great  risk  and  responsibility,  and,  irom  their  delay  and 
reluctance,  were  rousing  up  the  choler  of  the  irritable  Ala- 
bamian  to  a  new  outbreak  of  ferocious  friendship,  when  Saxon, 
to  whom  they  looked  entirely  for  their  cue,  quietly  remarked :  — 
**  It  appears  to  me  that  the  officers  can  not  refuse  so  reasona- 
ble an  arrangement.  They  can  keep  as  close  a  watch  over  the 
prisoner  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Wilson  as  at  the  tavern,  and  the 
doctor's  opinion  that  the  young  man  can  not  fly  in  his  present 
situation,  and  should  be  tree  from  noise,  ought  to  satisfy  them 
without  any  other  security ;  though,  if  they  need  any  other, 
I'm  ready  to  become  bound  in  bail  along  with  this  gentleman.'* 
"  Will  you  I"  said  Jamison ;  "  well,  d — ^me,  you're  a  better 
fellow  than  I  thought  you,  after  all — so  give's  a  shake  of  your 
paw,  and  let  there  be  peace  between  us.  Well,  what  do  you 
•ay,  you  sharks  in  fresh  water,  have  you  got  your  senses  yet  ?" 
**  Faith,  we  must  let  the  jontlemnn  off  the  hook,  since  ye  all 
says   it,"    began   the    Irishman,  when  interrupted,  no  less  by 
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the  Btern  expresaive  looks  of  Saxon,  than  by  the  sudden  burst 
of  his  former  opponent 

"  Hillo !  Denmis  I  and  what  the  d — 1  have  you  got  to  do  in 
the  business,  my  lad  ?  Shut  up,  you  little  old  fellow — y-m 
have  no  right  to  speak  at  all  until  you  are  feirly  married  into 
a  new  family.  Get  you  gone  to  Polly  Whitesides,  and  let  her 
give  you  a  brush  up  before  you  dip  your  oar  into  another's 
navigation.*' 

And,  with  these  words,  the  now  good-humored  rowdy  tapped 
his  open  hand  as  an  effectual  stopper  on  the  widely-distended 
jaws  of  the  only  half-sober  son  of  St.  Patrick,  whose  brain  waa 
just  in  that  condition  of  fermentation  when  he  could  understand 
that  he  had  blnnderedt  thotigh  in  what  respect  he  did  not  hope 
to  divine,  until  he  had  taken  an  additional  supply  of  the 
"crather,"  or  utterly  freed  himself  from  the  conlarol  of  that 
which  he  had  already  swallowed. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


TBI  FORB8T  RBFUGB — QRIBPS  OP  QUILT — PBMIItnfB   DRBAM8 
—  BUDDING   FANCIBS. 

Higfchdimbing  rook — low  ■onUas  dale — 
S«a— dMert—whut  do  Ui«m  armilf — 
Oh,  Uke  ber  anguish  and  her  fear^ 
Into  a  de«p  rtc«6a  of  jear*.* — WosoewoMB 

Tub  arrangement  thw  efliwted  Beedad  but  the  cobsent  of  tiie 
prineipal  pmtty  to  its  immediate  opemtioB;  and  Mr.  Wiisofa 
waa  Inhered  into  Vernon's  chamber  by  the  ready  aid  of  Dick 
Janumi.  Our  hero,  thou^  conAised  by  his  application  as 
"^  •«  by  wtain  uiedicines  which  had  been  administered  by 
J>^or  Samnkwrs.  was  yet  not  iBseBsible  to  the  advantages  in 
wwry  respects  which  the  contemplated  removal  might  a£fbrd 
ITL  Ji^  ^''•^  ^^  ^  P^*^^  T^nmpe^  before  him 
whJJ]!!?^  "J^^   ^^  promked  that  repo«i    and    qaiet 
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tion ;  and  wben  he  reflected  on  tbe  probability  of  bis  being 
able  to  secure  tbe  main  object  of  bis  journey,  in  a  quiet  pacific 
maimer,  and  by  degrees  wbicb  would  neitber  startle  nor  ofiend» 
he  could  not  mistake  tbe  course  wbicb  be  sbould  at  once  adopt. 
Bnt  8tin  be  besitated,  nay  refused  ; — tbanked  tbe  old  gentle- 
man for  bis  hospitality  and  consideration — made  light  of  bis 
own  services  previously  rendered,  and,  though  in  faltering  ac- 
cents, declared  himself  utterly  unwilling  to  transfer  the  cares 
of  a  sick  bed,  and  that  too  of  a  stranger,  to  the  household  of 
bn  friendly  visiter,  and  to  the  great  interruption  of  its  domestic 
privacy  and  quiet. 

The  nice  and  jealous  sensibility  of  Harry  Vernon  was  busy 
to  produce  this  determination ;  and  feelings  which  he  did  not 
then  seek  to  analyze — wbicb  be  might  not  at  that  moment 
have  perceived — influenced  bb  declared  resolution  when  all 
^e  obvious  reasons  of  his  mind  fought  against  it.  He  remem- 
bered the  lovely  daughter  of  the  defaulter;  and  wben  he  re- 
flected that  it  might  become  necessary  to  expose  the  crime  of 
tbe  father,  be  was  unwilling  to  incur  the  reproaches — the  prob- 
able and  perhaps  well-founded  hostility  —  of  one  whose  favora- 
ble opinion  already  grew  in  his  mind  the  imbodied  standard  of 
a  becoming  excellence. 

But  the  reluctance  of  our  hero  warmed  the  manner  of  tbe  old 
man  to  something  like  persuasiveness — be  urged  many  good 
reasons  why  tbe  patient  should  consent — denied  the  inconveni- 
ence and  annoyance — spoke  of  bis  own  little  household  com- 
forts—  and,  to  sum  up  all  in  brief,  assured  bim  that  his  consent 
alone  would  make  easy  the  minds  of  himself  and  family,  since 
the  necessity  under  which  they  labored  of  attending  to  some 
pressing  interests  had  compelled  them  to  leave  their  preserver 
on  a  previous  occasion,  with  a  seeming  indifference  to  his  con- 
dition wbicb  might  well  expose  them  to  the  charge  of  coldness 
and  ingratitude. 

Tbe  objections  of  Vernon  gradually  vanished  wben  he  heard 
from  tbe  lips  of  the  father  that  such  was  the  argument  of  his 
daughter  by  which  he  had  been  moved  to  the  offer;  and  it 
needed  but  the  reasseveration  of  Dr.  Saunders  that  the  removal 
waa  fall  of  promised  benefit  and  might  promote  bis  more  speedy 
restoration,  to  induce  his  full  consent  to  the  arrangement. 
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Behold  our  hero  then,  fairly  admitted  as  a  guest  in  the  i 
Hug  of  the  man  whom  he  pursued  as  a  fugitive. 

Two  days  only  had  passed  since  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  fii 
had  become  occupants  of  the  same  household.  They  had 
sued  their  way  to  this  secluded  and  lovely  spot,  with  d 
steps,  from  the  moment  when  they  left  the  hospitable  dwe 
of  the  rigid  methodist.  They  had  reached  it  late  in  the  e 
ing  of  the  same  day,  and  the  night  was  too  far  advanced  U 
able  them  to  behold  the  beauties  of  the  locality.  But  the 
tage,  though  small,  was  neat,  and  furnished  with  a  larger  a 
tion  to  those  things  which  are  classed  under  the  ordinary 
«  comforts,"  than  was  commonly  the  case  in  a  region  so  rei 
from  the  demands  of  fashionable  society.  Virginia  Wilsoi 
held  on  all  sides  those  little  items  in  the  shape  of  carpet,  c 
ney  ornament,  piano  and  guitar,  which,  if  they  do  not  of  tl 
selves  secure  the  happiness  of  life,  at  least  contribute  somewh 
its  good  humor  and  content.  But  the  circumstance  which  ch 
satisfied  her  on  the  night  of  their  arrival,  was  the  impr 
temper  and  cheerfulness  of  her  father.  While  on  the  roa( 
had  exhibited  a  degree  of  querulousness  and  impatience  w 
she  had  never  perceived  in  him  before  the  commencemen 
their  present  journey ;  and  this  temper  was  coupled  wit] 
air  of  precipitance  and  apprehension — a  seeming  distrust  < 
he  met — a  shrinking  that  looked  like  fear  from  all  he  enc 
tered — which  filled  her  own  mind  with  apprehension,  and  i 
her  at  moments  doubtful  whether  there  wad  not  something 
mental  alienation  in  him — a  suggestion  of  her.  fear  which  i 
seemed  sufficient  to  account  for  a  course  of  conduct  and  ma 
such  as  he  had  never  shown  to  her  before. 

These  had  worn  away  in  great  degree  from  the  first  moi 
after  they  had  set  their  feet  on  their  new  threshold.  The  i 
ral  cheerfulness  of  the  father  seemed  restored.  He  spoke  s< 
ingly  and  tenderly,  as  if  desirous  to  compensate  his  childrei 
what  they  had  been  made  to  sufiEer  in  their  journey ;  anc 
fond,  pliant  hearts  of  both  responded  to  bis  cares,  and  { 
glad  in  the  return  of  those  smiles  of  the  parent,  which  ar< 
■weetest  sunshine  to  the  devoted  and  dutiful  child. 

•'  Virginia,  Louisa,  my  dear  children,"  he  exclaimed,  fol 
them  in  his  arms  as  soon  as  the  first  cares,  and  excitement 
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dieir  arriyal  were  over,  and  wben  they  remnmed  alone  together 
in  their  little  parlor,  ^'we  have  reached  our  resting-place  at  last 
— henceforth,  my  dear  children,  this  is  to  be  yonr  home.  Lnc- 
chesa  is  one  of  the  lorelieat  spots  on  the  Mississippi,  and  I  have 
chosen  one  of  the  sweetest  spots  that  snrroand  Lncchesa.  Here* 
Yifginia,  your  rambles  will  be  unimpeded  and  always  beaatifal  | 
the  woods  are  thick  and  various,  and  filled  with  the  sweetest 
flowers ;  and  yon  may  now  pnrsae  your  stady  of  botany  with 
more  perfect  self-approbation,  since  yon  wH]  find  abundant  vari- 
eties of  subjects  to  justify  your  love.  And  you,  Louisa— what 
will  you  say  to  these  little  hills  when  you  shall  see  themt 
They  will  seem  to  your  eyes,  which  have  never  seen  any  but 
the  dead  fiats  of  the  low  country,  to  be  little  less  than  mountains 
Your  feet  will  tire  to  ascend  them  at  first,  but  after  a  little 
while  you  will  grow  wild  as  a  kid  in  your  rambles— there  will 
be  no  keeping  you  in." 

"  But,  fiither,"  said  the  child,  drawing  closer  to  the  old  man» 
•*  the  woods  are  so  wild  and  strange  they  frighten  me — there's 
a  strange  noise  among  the  big  pines,  and  when  I  walk  among 
them  I  hear  sounds  that  seem  like  the  voices  of  spirits." 

**  It  is  the  wind,  my  child,  that  shakes  the  trees,  and  mur- 
murs when  it  presses  against  them  as  if  vexed  at  being  arrested. 
You  will  grow  used  to  that,  until  you  learn  to  like  it,  aa  I  doubt 
not  your  sister  does  already.    What  say  you,  Virginia  V* 

A  melancholy,  spiritual  smUe,  which  passed  over  the  lips  and 
lightened  in  the  eyes  of  the  elder  maiden  fbr  an  instant,  was  his 
sufiident  answer,  and  the  father  proceeded. 

**  Our  cottage  is  not  one  of  the  best  in  Lncchesa,  but  it  waa 
the  best  that  I  could  buy.  We  will  improve  it  as  we  can.  Yon 
win  see  in  the  daylight  that  it  Kes  on  the  side  of  a  little  depress 
sion  that  we  low-country  people  may  almost  call  a  valley.  It 
is  so  low  that  you  can  only  see  it  from  the  top  of  the  hills ;  and 
the  houses  of  Lncchesa  can  scarcely  be  seen  at  all  from  the  top 
of  ours.  We  have  a  little  garden,  Louisa,  and  you  shall  tend 
tiie  flowers,  while  I  raise  the  squashes  and  the  potatoes  and  the 
eaeumbers.  Our  gallery  [piazza]  runs  round  three  sides  of  the 
bouse,  ike  north  only  excepted ;  and  though  we  lie  in  the  val- 
ley, we  have  a  sweet  and  extended  prospect  of  hill-slopes  oft 
every  side.     The  woods  seem  naturally  to  open  into  vistas,  and 
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tbese  I  will  improve,  tuitil  the  cottage  sball  be  the  centre  from 
wbieb  a  hundred  avenues  of  sight  «hall  diverge,  and  into  which 
thej  shall  gather  from  every  point  of  the  compass.  But  enough 
of  plans  for  to-night.  Louisa,  your  eyes  grow  heavy  in  spite 
of  all  I  can  tell  you.  Kiss  me,  my  child,  and  then  find  out  your 
chamber.*' 

The  child,  drowsy,  but  still  striving  to  be  attentive,  did  as 
she  was  bidden.  The  elder  sister  was  left  alone  with  her 
father,  whose  mood  grew  less  cheerful  with  the  absence  of  the 
child,  and  whose  manner  became  far  less  easy.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments a  silence  that  was  painful  to  both  succeeded  her  depart- 
ure. Mr.  Wilson  rose  from  his  seat  and  paced  the  room  with 
emotions  that  were  evidently  oppressive.  Twice,  thrice,  did 
his  step  falter  and  se^n  about  to  pause  as  he  passed  before  his 
daughter,  who,  with  head  leaning  upon  her  palm,  seemed  op- 
pressed with  emotions  also,  which,  if  not  so  exciting,  were,  per- 
haps, scarcely  less  oppressive  than  his.  At  l^igth,  as  if  over- 
coming a  strong  reluctance,  the  father  stopped  beside  her,  drew 
a  chair,  and  taking  her  hand  in  his,  addressed  her  as  follows : — 

•*  Virginia,  my  dear  child,  you  have  said  nothing." 

*' Father,  what  should  I  say — what  would  you  have  me  say  ?'* 
replied  the  daughter,  the  cloudy  aadness  deepening  on  her  lovely 
•ouutenance. 

"That  you  repine  not — that  you  are  satisfied — that  you  are 
happy.  See  you  not,  my  chOd,  that  the  same  paternal  love 
whkh  has  striven  so  much  to  make  you  happy  before,  has 
spared  nothing  here  within  the  compass  of  the  conntij's  re- 
•Wttcw  to  sapply  what  you  may  have  left  behind!" 

-Biu  wherefore  are  they  left  behind,  my  £itherf  Where- 
^'^  have  we  left  the  home  where  the  same  j^easures,  if  you 
^1  tham  ti»ch,  were  already  oursT  Was  there  nothing  in  the 
oM  hooie  to  endear  us  to  it  ^  was  it  not  endeared  to  us  by  the 
happy  Ufo  w^  had  led  in  it— was  it  not  endeared  to  us  by  the 
wr^^dealh  ^hw^-that  beh>ved  mother— who  made  so  much 
•f  tfca  haiuMtt^  ^^  1^^^  lost— whose  ksa  made  so  mudi 
'**^;>^^  little  we  Im^ 
iJi!l^^?*^«'^  teasodthatwe  skooH  ilj.  my  dangh- 

-5w*  ^  '•^'^  ^^  *^  ^^«  tkat  lossr 

^^*^  •V  ^^ker.  )|  toaU  aol  have  bc«i  lor  tkat  reason  that 
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jon  left  oor  borne -^  our  home  which  death  itself  had  seemed  to 
sanctify.  Years  have  passed  since  that  crnel  hour  of  pai'ting, 
and  ^e  pang  had  pc^sed  away  in  the  bitter  memory  of  joys  felt 
without  a  pang,  and  the  assuring  hope  which  was  so  cheering  to 
ns  all,  that  she  who  suffered  was  now  sainted  beyond  suffering. 
Oh,  no !  dearest  fether,  my  heart  will  not  hear  this  reason  — 
my  mind  can  not  receive  it.  There  must  be  another  cause,  and 
that  cause,  my  father,  is  one  which  it  doubly  grieves  me  to 
believe,  baa  made  whiter  than  ever  the  hair  upon  your  fore- 
head." 

•*  Virginia,  my  child,  why  will  you  press  me  thus  ?"  cried  the 
&lher,  striding  hastily  along  the  floor,  with  his  hands  clasped 
above  bis  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  from  sight  the  mournful  and  in- 
qairing  expression  of  her  countenance. 

*•  Because  I  am  a  child  no  longer,"  was  her  reply,  as,  darting 
from  her  seat,  she  rushed  toward  hrm,  and,  catching  one  of  his 
hands  in  both  of  hers,  sunk  upon  her  knees  with  a  passionate 
manner  which  well  accompanied  the  earnest  and  emphatic  lan- 
guage which  she  employed,  and  which,  while  clinging  to  him, 
she  continued  to  pour  forth. 

"Because  I  am  a  child  no  longer — I  am  a  grown  woman— 
I  can  both  think  and  feel.  I  can  surely  understand  the  sor- 
rows that  I  still  must  share,  and  if  I  understand,  my  father,  may 
I  not  help  to  relieve  them  ?  Were  uiy  dear  mother  living,  I 
should  look  to  her  for  the  truth  when  sorrow  troubled  and  dan- 
ger followed  your  footsteps ;  but  in  her  absence  I  must  take  her 
place,  and  I  implore,  nay,  I  claim  it  as  my  right,  my  father-*-* 
to  know  what  grief,  what  threatening  danger,  has  driven  us  to 
this  wilderness,  where  the  forests  are  yet  almost  as  wild  as  at 
their  birth ;  where  we  have  no  society,  and  where  we  see  no 
friends." 

"  And  can  it  be  for  the  absence  of  society — nay,  can  it  be 
even  for  the  loss  of  friends,  when  her  father  and  her  sister  are 
stiU  left  her— that  I  hear  these  questions — that  I  witness  this 
affliction  of  my  daughter?"  was  the  answer — an  answer,  the 
burden  of  which  did  not  represent  the  real  conviction  in  the 
fiitber's  mind,  but  which  enabled  him  to  oade  the  more  search 
log  inquiries  which  the  first  portion  of  her  speech  had  can* 
rejed.        ^  .- 
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^No !"  8he  exclaimed,  rinbg  to  ber  feet,  "  bb  Heayen  is  my 
help  and  hope,  dear  father,  I  answer  *No !'  It  is  not  the  little 
circle  which  I  have  left,  nor  the  few  friends  for  whom  I  had 
sympathy  and  attachment,  that  gives  me  cause  of  sorrow,  how- 
ever their  loss  may  at  moments  occasion  feelings  of  regret ; 
nor  is  the  wilderness  into  which  we  have  wandered  so  nncon- 
genial  to  my  tastes  and  habits  as  to  provoke  inquietude  and  an- 
noyance.  I  think  not  of  these  in  the  conviction  that  you  are 
unhappy — that  a  secret  cause  of  dread  and  danger  hangs  about 
you  which  makes  you  so  often  heedless  of  my  love  and  indif- 
ferent to  my  endearments.  Nay,  shake  not  your  head,  my 
father — that  smile  does  not  deceive  me.  You  require  me  to  ^ 
happy,  to  be  at  ease,  and  find  satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  tbe 
dwelling  which  you  have  found  in  Lucchesa,  and  the  comforts 
which  your  customary  care  has  gathered  about  us.  I  answer 
you  that  I  will,  so  soon  as  I  find  that  you  derive  pleasure  and 
content  from  the  same  sources.  Let  me  see  you  at  ease,  and 
you  shall  find  me  so;  but  while  your  brow  is  clouded — while 
your  air  and  movements  denote  a  secret  apprehension  of  evil,  I 
can  not  but  share  the  cloud  upon  your  brow,  and  my  apprehen- 
mens  grow  only  the  greater  because  I  can  neither  see  nor 
guard  against  the  coming  of  the  danger  which  you  fear.  Let  me 
know  all,  my  father.  Qive  me  the  knowledge  of  this  mystety 
— for  there  is  mystery— and  rely  upon  me  to  soothe  your  sor- 
rows, though  I  may  not  avert  their-  cause.  Rely  upon  me  to 
ihare  those  grie&  with  satis^tion  which  now  bring  me  nothing 
but  terror  and  despondency.'* 

*'  You  know  not  what  you  ask,  my  chOd !"  cried  the  fatbert 
hoarsely.  "What  if  I  should  answer!  What  if,  foolishly 
persuaded  by  your  entreaties,  I  should  reveal  the  cause  of  my 
sorrows — nay,  to  silence  you  at  once,  what  if  my  revelations 
brought  you  duune  along  with  sorrow  t  Ha !  do  you  shrink — 
do  you  tremble! — Would  you  still  hear — Virginia,  would  you 
still  listen  to  a  narration  <^  guilt,  which  would  make  your  sor* 
row  less  endurable  1  Speak  I  shall  I  now  relate  what  you  have 
been  so  curious  to  hear  f 

"  Guilt !"  exclaimed  the  daughter,  with  feeble  accents  and  a 
dirinking,  sinking  pain.  *«No!  no!  It  can  not  be — t2i»eiB 
tto  guilt— there  can  be  no  shame.    These  are  cruel  worda^  my 
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&iher;  danot  agaia speak  them,  I  implore  jon — forgive  roe, 
fingiTe  me — but  yon  were  bo  aeriotiB  just  now,  wben  70U  spoke, 
that  I  almost  believed  jxm.  Tell  me  jonr  afilictions,  btit  tell 
me  not  that  there  ia  gnilt  and  shame,  which,  indeed,  I  well 
know  there  can  not  be. 

**  Enough !  Press  me  not  further,  Virginia,"  continued  the 
father,  recovering  his  calmness  in  some  degree,  and,'  with  some 
effort,  smoothing  the  exdted  expression  of  those  features,  which, 
almost  convulsed  a  moment  before,  had  nearly  convinced  his 
daughter  of  the  truth  of  the  general  confession  he  had  made. 
"  I  trust  that  you  will  never  know  that  gnilt  or  shame  could  be 
coupled  with  your  father's  memoi^'^  and  image — " 

"  And  yet,  my  &ther,  this  change  of  name."       ' 

She  spoke  with  tremulous  accents,  and  a  renewal  of  that  look 
of  shrinking  apprehensiveness  which  denoted  the  bewildered 
state  of  her  judgment,  warring  with  her  feelings  and  desires ; 
unwilling  to  believe  aught  that  could  degrade  or  lessen  the 
worth  of  one  whom  she  was  no  less  bound  to  venerate  than 
willing  to  love,  and  yet  the  mystery  of  whose  conduct  left  her 
utterly  doubtful  in  which  direction  to  incline  her  faith. 

"  Policy,  my  daughter,  need  have  no  association  with  either 
guilt  or  shame,"  replied  the  father,  evasively,  and  by  a  general 
remark,  to  which  there  could  be  no  exception  as  such.  "  Wben 
I  tell  you,"  he  continued,  "that  the  assumption  of  another 
name  is  necessary  to  my  present  interests,  you  are  not  to  imply 
anything  dishooorable  or  unworthy  in  the  change.  There  are 
motives  which  justify -» there  are  reasons  which  make  it  neces 
saiy." 

'*  Ah,  my  father,  but  there  are  no  reasons  which  should  make 
you  deny  your  confidence  to  your  daughter,"  was  the  prompt 
reply.  She,  at  once,  seized  upon  the  true  and  only  point  at 
issue  between  them,  which  she  urged  with  as  great  a  degree  of 
etunestness  as  became  the  relationship  between  them. 

**  I  believe  you  that  there  are  motives  which  require  you  to 
do  this ;  but,  surely,  my  dear  father,  you  can  neither  deny  my 
interest  in  a  knowledge  of  these  motives,  nor  my  prudence  in 
reserving  them  from  exporave  as  carefblly  as  yourself.  Give  to 
my  love,  dear  father,  tliat  reliance  which  it  has  evennore  given 
to  you." 
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*•  You  ask  too  much,  Virginia ;  jou  are  yet  but  a  clnld  to  me. 
There  are  many  tilings  which  are  neither  heconiing  nor  neces- 
sary for  a  woman  to  know -» which,  indeed,  she  could  not  know 
—could  not  understand*  It  is  enough  that  this  is  one  of  theoQ 
— let  me  hear  no  more  of  this." 

"Fatlier!" 

"Nay,  my  child,  I  mean  not  to  be  stem — I  would  not  be 
angry — but  this  is  a  point  upon  which  you  are  too  earnest* 
too  much  disposed  to  insist  —  of  which  you  speak  too  fire- 
quently." 

"It  is  only  because  it  is  a  constant  thought,  my  £ather — a 
painful  thought — a  doubt-^a  fear.'* 

"  Let  it  be  so  no  longer,  my  child.  Do  you  not  see  that  I 
have  grown  cheerful  since  I  h&ve  reached  Lnediesa?  You 
do  not  see  me  apprehensive  now  that  we  are  in  a  place  of 
safety." 

"  Safety  !"  was  the  natural  ezclajnaition.  "  And  waa  tHe 
danger  then  so  near  us  V* 

^  Nay,  how  can  you  ask,  Virginia,  when  but  three  days  a^ 
we  all  lay  at  the  mercy  of  a  gang  of  i*obbers  1" 

A  deep  sigh  escaped  from  the  lips  of  the  serious  maiden,  but 
she  said  nothing.  She  saw  that  her  father  strove  to  deceive 
her,  and  she  forbore  any  further  reference  to  a  topic  which  he 
was  so  anxious  to  exclude,  even  at  the  expense  of  truth.  He 
saw  her  conjecture  and  sickened  as  he  did  so ;  but  he  could  say 
little  or  nothing  to  remove  it ;  and  conscious  of  his  feebleness 
in  this  respect,  and  of  the  inadequacy  of  any  art  oir  argument, 
short  of  a  frank  confession,  to  do  away  with  her  apprehensions, 
he  resorted  to  the  humbler  policy  of  seeking  to  divert  her  mind 
by  reference  to  other  objects.  With  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  feraiiiiue  nature,  in  certain  minor  respects,  such  as  their  love 
for  petty  pleasures,  he  strove  to  engage  her  mind  in  such  mat- 
ters as  might  amuse  rather  than  employ  it  But  in  this,  he 
soon  perceived,  from  the  quiet  indifference  of  her  answers,  that 
he  must  fail;  and  tired  of  his  task,  and  dissatisfied  with  him- 
self, he  forbore  all  further  effort,  and  the  lateness  of  the  heur 
soon  furnished  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  separation  for  the 
evening. 

Virginia  WHson  retired  to  her  couch,  but  sleep  was  slow  tt 
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Tist  her  that  n%lit.  Her  heart  was  too  mueb  filled  with  the 
mjsterions  cucnmstanoes  wkkh  huog  around  her  father-^ her 
mind  too  mnch  troubled  with  the  apprehenaions  which  had 
haraiaed  him  for  several  preceding  weeks — to  saSer  the  velvet- 
footed  deity  to  approach  her  without  wamisg,  and  to  obtain 
facile  poasesstcm,  at  an  early  hoiir#  of  his  accustomed  dominion. 
The  night  waned  slowly,  while  a  thousand  thoughts  and  con* 
jectnres,  chasing  each  other  with  as  much  rapidity,  if  not  with 
as  many  startling  tranations,  as  the  images  that  flit  over  the 
magic  glass  of  the  wizard,  made  her  mind  a  populous  world, 
where  all  was  commotion  and  much  was  strife.  She  thought, 
with  itnspeakable  anguish,  of  the  reserve  of  her  father  oh  those 
cirdunatances,  evidently  momentous,  which  had  troubled  him, 
and  still  troubled  him,  though,  under  their  terrors,  he  had  sought 
safety  in  a  region  still  wild>  and  still  the  abode  of  so  much  that 
was  barbarous. 

What  were  those  circumstances  ?— and  had  he  indeed  found 
the  safety  which  he  admitted  had  been  the  object  of  his  aim  1 
These  were  questions  that  did  not  cease  to  afflict  her,  because 
■he  ladked  all  means  for  their  solution.  She  could  only  hope 
and  pray — she  could  only  resolve  to  assume  a  cheerfulness 
which  ahe  could  not  feel,  and  to  drive  from  her  mind,  by  the 
acquisition  of  an  early  interest  in  the  strange  world  to  which 
she  had  been  brought,  that  more  grateful  region  to  which  she 
had  been  accustomed.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  least  of  the 
mental  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Virginia  Wilson.  Hers  was 
one  of  those  commanding  intellects  that  depend  little  upon  the 
mere  externals  of  society  for  their  comforts  and  enjoyments — 
diat  make  place  and  fortune  subordinate  considerations  in  an 
estimate  of  life's  resources  and  rewards ;  and  require  peace  of 
mind  and  confidence  of  heart  in  their  own,  and  the  purity  of 
those  with  whom  their  lot  is  cast,  rather  than  the  praise  of  man 
or  the  plenty  and  profusion,  which,  to  so  large  a  portion  of  man* 
kind,  constitute  the  "  be  all"  and  the  *'  end  all"  of  existence. 
The  wilderness  had  no  terrors,  but  many  eharms ;  and  to  one 
who  has  seen  quite  as  much  of  the  superfi^al  worthlessness  and 
empty  vanity  of  society,  as  of  its  harmony  and  grace,  it  was  no 
difficult  matter  to  find  a  charm  in  solitude  which  more  than 
atoned  £or  tl^  fleeting  pleasures  she  had  lost.    Under  the  care 
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of  sncli  a  mind  as  hers,  and  sorvejed  through  the  mediam  of 
such  sweet  affections  as  ministered  around  the  altars  of  her  un- 
selfish heart,  the  wildemess  could  soon  he  made  to  blossom  aa 
the  rose.  But  the  dread  of  that  nameless  danger  whidi  fol* 
lowed  the  footsteps  of  her  only  liring  parent,  haunted  her 
thoughts  with  a  continual  presence.  She  estimated  the  powers 
of  this  danger  from  the  terrors  which  had  possessed  her  falher* 
mind,  and  the  very  failure  of  conjecture  to  answer  the  doubts 
of  her  constant  inquiry,  was  of  itself  a  source  of  wo,  which 
made  her  misery  the  greater. 

Still,  it  had  neyer  possessed  her  mind  until  the  eyening  of  her 
arriTal  in  Lucchesa,  and  until  the  occurrence  of  that  conversa- 
tion with  her  father,  a  portion  of  which  is  briefly  reported  aboret 
that  there  could  be  any  shame  or  disgrace  in  connection  with 
the  necessity  which  had  driven  him  from  his  home.  It  will  be 
remembered  with  what  earnestness  and  pleading  anguish  she 
had  exclaimed  against  the  brief  and  passing  suggestion  of  her 
father,  that  guilt  and  shame  were  coupled  with  his  sorrows. 
This  hint— though  afterward  evaded  and  denied  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son, when  he  beheld  the  efiects  upon  his  child,  to  whom  he  did 
not  dare  communicate  the  truth — yet  took  possession  of  her 
mind,  when  the  silence  and  secrecy  of  her  chamber  left  h^  at 
liberty  to  re-examine  the  subject;  and  when  she  recurred  to 
the  secret  and  precautionary  measures  which  her  father  had 
taken  for  his  flight  from  Orleans — the  indirectness  of  his  course 
-r-the  change  of  name — the  constant  apprehensions  which 
harassed  him,  making  him  as  imbecile  in  resolution  as  they 
made  him  acute  in  observation — her  fears,  faint  and  shadowy  at 
first,  grew  into  distinctness,  and  acquired  new  bulk  and  body 
with  every  additional  moment  of  reflection. 

She  could  now,  and  for  the  first  time,  readily  conceive  the 
motive  for  flight  and  fear,  for  that  startling  terror  which  at  mo* 
ments  enfeebled  his  limbs  and  covered  him  with  tremors — 
which  made  his  voice  sound  hollow  in  his  throat — which  made 
his  eye  shrink  to  encounter  even  the  fond  and  affectionate  gaze  of 
hers ;  and  whic^,  in  the  dialogue  already  briefly  given,  had  moved 
him  to  those  few  but  incdierent  expressions,  convulsively  nt* 
tered,  which  could  only  have  found  their  way  to  the  lips  of  one 
laboring  under  insanity  or  guHt    That  he  was  not  insane  she 
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kaew-^tliAt  he  waa  gnfltj,  the  fear  was  rmpiHj  growing  into  a 
&ith  witiiin  her.  But  of  what  was  he  goiltj  ?  Strange  to  saj, 
the  difficulty  became  as  great  as  ever  when  she  reached  this 
Btage  of  conjectore,  or  conviction ;  and,  after  a  rain  effort,  by  a 
reconsideration  of  all  the  subjects  attending  his  movements 
from  Orleans,  to  arrive  at  snch  hypotheses  of  the  particolar 
crime  lor  which  he  fled,  as  would  seem  reasonable  to  her 
thonght,  she  gave  np  the  ^ort  in  sheer  exhaustion,  not  without 
a  lurking  dread  that,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  he  might  have 
stricken  some  enemy  to  the  ground,  and  forfeited  his  own  life 
in  atonement  for  that  of  his  fellow.  Not  for  a  single  instant 
did  she  fancy  that  he  had  been  faithless  to  his  public  trust — 
that  he  had  incurred  the  scorn  of  all  good  men  through  a  misera- 
ble appetite  for  gold. 

Still,  though  dismissing,  as  well  as  she  might,  the  distresses 
of  her  father's  situation  from  her  thoughts,  she  found  it  difficult 
to  win  the  slumbers  that  she  wooed.  Her  mind  had  been  too 
much  excited  by  events  and  scenes  which  were  new  to  the  even 
and  unbroken  currents  of  her  ordinary  existence,  to  sink  into 
quiet  and  leave  her  to  repose ;  and  the  new  world  in  which  she 
found  herself,  and  the  circumstances,  some  of  them  exciting  and 
startling  enough,  which  had  occm-red  on  their  journey,  called 
for  brief  review.  Some  of  these  were  like  a  dream  —  the  flitting 
shadow  of  a  disordered  image,  such  as  gathers  before  the  eye 
of  a  drowsy  fancy,  and  fills  the  mind  with  conflicting  impres- 
sions. Yet  there  was  one  image  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all 
others— which  rose  last  to  her  survey,  and  lingered  long  after 
all  the  rest  had  departed— which  was  neither  indistinct  nOr 
imperfect —-which  stood  proudly  and  nobly  before  the  eye  of 
her  imagination,  and  on  Uie  pure  tablets  of  her  memory — alone« 
namixed  with  any  other  form  or  fancy-*«a  controlling,  com- 
maading,  imperkd  presence.  This  was  the  image  of  Vernon. 
She  saw  him  once  more  as,  bounding  from  the  wood,  he  rushed 
forward  without  fear  to  the  rescue  of  her  father.  She  heard 
the  clear,  silvery  accents  of  his  voice,  sweet,  though  stem,  as 
he  shouted  to  bis  oompanion  to  follow,  and  to  the  robbers  as  he 
pursued.  She  beheld  the  giace  of  all  his  n^ovements,  as,  bend- 
lag  in  the  saddle,  he  passed  the  carriage  at  full  speed  in  chase 
of  the  assailants,  though  -already   wounded ;  .  «nd  a  suddeu 
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tremor  was  renewed  at  ber  beart,  as  slie  remembered  bis  fuot 
accents  wben  be  returned,  and  wban,  sjoking  down  before  ber 
in  tbe  road,  he  laj  nnconsoioas— nntil  diej  reached  the  dweU 
ling  of  tbe  metbodist — a  noble  specimen  of  manlj  grace  and 
beantj.  Not  a  single  feature  that  ber  eje  scanned  at  thsit 
moment,  but  rose  to  ber  mcAiorj  with  tbe  distinctness  of  life ; 
and,  with  a  sentknent  of  flattering  pleasure  at  ber  heart* 
strangely  mingled  np  witb  that  sadness  which  is  ever  tbe  com* 
panion  of  deyoted  loye,  she  continued  to  muse  upon  the  eyenta 
connected  with  his  presence,  until  thought  subsided  into  sleep* 
and  ber  dreams  renewed,  under  various  aspects  of  pain  and 
pleasure,  the  images  and  events  which  she  had  been  last  re> 
viewing. 


OHAPTEE  XXTV. 

AN  INTKftBSTlNO  OUB8T — A  LONQ  LBTTBR — OUB  HBBO 
WARMS  TO  NBW  ADVBNTUEBS. 

**More  particulars  must  justify  my  knowledge." — Cymheline. 

Virginia  rose  the  next  morning  with  better  spirits.  Her 
"  bosom's  lord''  sat  somewhat  ligbtlier  upon  its  throne.  Sleep 
had  refreshed  and  strengthened  ber,  and  those  dreams,  those 
sweet,  vague,  twiliglit  fAiicieft  that  came  so  commended  to  ber 
heart  by  their  association  witb  its  own,  as  yet  unexpressed  de- 
sires, had  given  a  warmer  glow  to  her  cheek  than  it  wore  oa 
the  preceding  evening.  How  soon  youth  relieves  itsdf  fkt>m 
the  pressure  and  weight  of  most  afflictions— witli  what  elas- 
ticity it  springs  from  the  earth,  and  shakes  off  the  dew  and  tbe 
despondency,  and  laughs  aloud  in  the  consciousness  of  a  new 
birth,  as  it  prepares,  like  the  swif  arising  sun,  to  set  forth  on 
the  glorious  race  of  life.  Sorrow  to  the  young  is  only  one  of 
those  shadows  that  momentarily  cloud  the  skies.  Wait  but  tbe 
morrow*— nay,  wait  but  a  single  hour — and  the  cloud  has 
passed  away,  the  sun  resumes  bis  empire  of  light  and  laugbtyr 
and  universal  dominion-;  the  stars  sing  Oiit  a  freslter  soi^  of 
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r(goiebg  at  the  eomiBg  of  the  mo(H»-browed  night;  and  the 
recoUeetion  of  storm  paafles  away  from  the  reviving  spirit  with 
tbe  sneceeding  glories  of  everj  changing  moment.  True  though 
it  be,  that  memory  may  preserve  the  pain — nay,  the  pain  it- 
self may  still  lurk  within  t^e  heart — and  yet,  it  is  as  a  memory 
only — there  is  no  venom  in  the  wound.  The  pure  of  heait 
sooner  than  any  other,  relieve  themselves  from  the  heavier  pres- 
soreof  their  hardens.  Like  Christian  in  Bimyan,  every  additional 
step»  advancing  up  the  hills  of  virtue,  diminishes  the  weight  of 
that  hundle  which  the  hest  of  us  aire  still  compelled  to  carry. 

The  cheerfulness  of  the  maiden  was  increased  as  she  found 
an  improvement  in  her  father's  mood  and  hearing.  He  had 
resumed  the  old  smiles  which  he  was  accustomed  to  wear  in 
those  more  palmy  days  of  the  heart  to  all  parties,  when  fortune 
■Diled  upon  his  household,  and  indiscretion  had  not  as  yet  pre- 
pared the  way  for  guilt  The  gloomy  humors,  which  had  made 
eontact  with  him  for  the  last  few  weeks  unpleasant,  even  to  a 
daughter  so  dutiful  as  Virginia,  were  seemingly  all  dissipated ; 
and  hefore  hreakfast  was  well  over,  the  resumption  of  old  as- 
pects in  the  little  family,  gradually  had  the  effect  of  softening 
what  was  strange,  and  providing  what  was  deficient,  in  their 
place  of  forest  retreat. 

The  cares  of  the  new  household — the  work  of  order — occu- 
pied  the  morning,  and  employment  is  a  choice  morality,  as  it 
promotes  content.  The  furniture  was  to  be  arranged ;  the  pic- 
tures to  be  hung ;  the  curtains  raised ;  the  carpets  laid,  and  a 
thousand  little  matters  to  be  attended  to»  which  employed  all 
parties,  and  prevented  that  brooding  gnawing  thought,  which  is 
qaite  as  frequently  the  growth  of  the  body's  idleness  as  of  the 
mind's  activity.  Then,  there  was  the  little  garden  to  be  looked 
at,  and  plans  were  to  be  hit  upon  for  disposing  of  its  solid 
squares,  and  cutting  into  angles*  crescents^  stars  and  circles,  its 
dead  and  uniform  levels.  To  survey  the  little  fai*m  in  its  whole 
extent,  was  the  business  o^  an  hour,  and  dinner-time  approached 
with  a  rapidity  which  was  unaccountable  to  all.  After  dinner 
the  carriage  was  prepared  for  a  drive  about  tbe  environs  of 
Lucdiesa ;  and  in  a  better  mood  for  appreciating  the  beauty  of 
raral  ol^eeta  than  she  had  been  for  weeks  before,  Virginia  took 
her  seat  in  the  airy  vehicle,  from  which  the  tvaveUing  top  had 
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been  remoyed,  and  prepared,  with  the  more  easilj  delighted 
Louisa,  to  see  all  the  eharms  of  scenery  of  which  her  &ther*8 
taste  and  previous  knowledge  of  the  region,  made  him  a  Tery 
able  cicerone. 

We  have  already  afforded  to  the  reader  a  brief  and  passing 
glimpse  of  lincchesa,  on  the  approadi  of  Vernon  to  diat  lovely 
village.  It  will  not  snrely  be  supposed  necessary  that  we 
should  endeavor  to  dilate  upon  this  portion  of  our  labors ;  since, 
with  a  few  small  and  partial  exceptions,  most  country-villages 
have  the  same  general  outlines.  Yet,  as  we  have  said  before, 
Lucchesa  was  a  village  among  a  thousand,  and  stood  almost 
alone  in  many  respects  among  most  of  the  little  villages  of 
Mississippi. 

The  general  aspects  of  a  social  settlement  in  countries  purely 
agricultural,  are  seldom  very  pleasing.  The  proprietors  of  the 
land  are  better  pleased  to  centre  around  themselves,  on  their 
own  plantations,  their  resources  and  attractions.  These  p^reona 
seldom  dwell  in  communities,  and  villages  are,  accordingly, 
with  few  exceptions,  given  up  to  such  only  as  ply  the  arte  of 
trade,  and  subserve,  in  some  central  spot,  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  a  populous  surrounding  country.  As  thia  surrounding  country 
is  thickly  or  sparsely  settled — as  it  is  rich  or  poor — will  be  tbe 
moral  and  social  characteristics  of  the  village  which  looks  to  it 
for  support  The  occupants  are  usmally  such  as  need  baa 
driven.  They  are  not  often  natives  of  the  neighborhood  for 
which  they  toil ;  and  until  very  lately,  but  few  tradeamen  were 
known  in  the  southern  country,  who  did  net  "hail  from"  New 
England  or  New  York.  The  exceptions  to  this  general  rule 
were,  perhaps,  the  blacksmith  w  the  wheelwright  The  Yankee 
edventurer  is  seldom  a  laborer.  He  is  a  trader,  a  tavemkeeper, 
*  tailor,  a  pedler—he  will  do  anything  that  wtU  enable  him  to 
•▼Old  these  heavier  toUs  that  eall  fbr  great  mmnilttr  acdvity 
*nd  power.  He  is  a  jobber,  a  contriver,  a  calenlator,  an  inven- 
tor— one  of  that  cunning  class,  whldn  like  the  fox,  takes  good 
orth^  fi^  ^  •""^''^  •nother^  fiegars  to  drmw  his  nuts  out 

or  Uie^Z^^^^^*  for  our  party  to  see  the  whole  extent 
^LS^iL!!''*r^'^  114  ty.  iotie.  as  tke  mhmmMm  was 
•^  Wf  il^itthetaewas  ,«lo.^  by  a  diort  s«hk  i- 
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Ae  MigfabonD^  oountrj.  Thej  had  but  a  Httle  wbile  retnrnod 
from  this  ride  before  Aej  were  apprised  hj  a  talkative  African, 
▼bo  was  employed  as  a  sort  of  gardener,  of  tbe  events  wbieb 
bad  takmi  place  at  the  tavern — tbe  arrest  of  Yemon — bis  sup- 
posed attempt  to  escape,  and  tbe  injuries  wbicb  be  received 
from  tbe  officers  in  consequence. 

Tbe  tale  did  not  lose  in  the  nsnal  exaggerations,  nor  was  it 
quite  so  brieflj  narrated  as  it  appears  in  this  passage.  It 
might  be  easy  for  us  to  let  Gndjo  speak  for  himself,  as  it  is  so 
£ivorite  a  custom  with  so  many  of  our  authors  to  make  the 
negro  a  conspicuous  actor  in  their  scenes ;  and  we  see  no  good 
reason  why  a  negro  who  speaks  better  English,  and  wears 
breeches,  should  not  be  quite  as  decent  a  personage  in  a  mod. 
em  novely  as  a  naked  Highlander.  Besides,  Gudjo  was  an 
actor,  and  bis  animated  gestures  and  fitting  action  might  be  a 
very  good  lesson  to  many  of  more  pretension  and  a  less  impo- 
sing color,  who  have  greater  rights,  and  make  more  use  of  them 
to  tbe  great  annoyance  of  deliberative  assemblies.  He  com- 
menced bis  story  with  a  serious  bluster;  something  like  the 
manner  of  a  northwester  in  its  first  approaches.  The  restraints, 
self-imposed  upon  bis  manner  at  first,  were  only  intended  to 
heigbten  the  Kean-like  outbreaks  toward  the  close.  He  was, 
according  to  tbe  prevailing  rules  among  the  stage-stricken 
heroes,  simply  reserving  his  powers  for  the  fifth  act — and 
when  lie  reached  tbe  part  where  he  proceeded  to  show  the  con- 
flict betve^i  Vernon  and  the  officers — when  he  described  their 
joint  msb  upon  bim,  and  the  descending  blow  of  tbe  Irish- 
man's sbillelab— he  did  it  with  such  terrific  truth,  that  Vir- 
ginia screamed  aloud,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  grasping  the  arm  of  the 
negro,  demanded  to  know  if  tbe  youth  was  killed. 

But  to  this  question  be  could  obtain  no  satisfactory  answer. 
Cudjo  knew,  indeed,  well  enough,  but  like  a  prudent  narrator, 
he  drew  tbe  curtain  over  tbe  scene  at  that  point  when  the  doubt 
was  moat  oppressive.  He  knew  no  more — he  would  tell  no 
more — but  confined  himself,  when  more  particularly  examined, 
to  simple  reiterations  of  the  part  into  which  he  had  studiously 
thrown  bis  greatest  powers ;  and  the  renewal  of  which  no  per- 
suasion could  move  him  to  forego.  He  knew  bis  strong  gi*ound, 
an4  waa  resolved  to  make  tbe  niost  of  it ;  tbe  more  particularly. 
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when  he  {bond  that  he  bad  acquired,  as  wdl  from  the  borden 
of  his  story  as  from  his  manner  of  telling  it,  a  flMrful  mterort 
in  the  eyes  of  his  joung  mistress. 

The  agitation  and  alarm  of  Virginia  Wilmo  were  great,  but 
natural  enough ;  and  while  her  father  stood  looking  with  equal 
surprise  and  indecision  upon  the  reiterated  gestures  of  the 
slave>  which  were  made  to  supply  those  breaks  in  his  story 
where  his  language  was  imperfect  or  ineomprehensible,  she 
clasped  her  father's  arm,  motioned  his  dismissal  of  the  negrot 
and  proceeded,  though  trembling  with  emotions  of  no  ordinarj 
character,  to  remind  him  of  the  duties  which  lay  before  him. 

"  You  must  seek  this  gentleman,  ny  father.  He  has  saved 
us  in  a  moment  of  great  danger,  at  the  peril  otf  his  own  life. 
You  can  only  atone  lor  the  seeming  indsfforence  with  which 
you  left  him,  sick  and  wounded,  at  Mr.  Badger's,  by  attending 
to  him  now." 

"  How  attending  to  him,  Virginia  I     I  am  no  doctor." 

"  Oh,  sir !— Oh,  my  father  I" 

"  Yes — I  don't  see,  Virginia,  what  we  are  to  do." 

"  Oh,  sir,  but  you  can  not  help  seeing.  He  is  at  this  tarrem 
— you  know  not  in  what  condition.  If  he  be  seriously  hurt, 
you  must  provide  the  physician,  and  bring  him  to  joot 
house." 

"What!  here,  my  child r 

"Yes,  sir,  here.  What  can  the  sick  man  expect  of  eorofbrt 
in  a  public  tavern— in  one  where  he  can  have  no  attendance  t" 

"And  what  attendance  can  he  have  here,  Virgraia,  more  than 
from  a  physician  I" 

"Your  attendance— mine— Louisa's— the  attendance  of  a 
private  family  having  more  comforts  at  command,  and  acknowl- 
edging  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  thb  youth,  whose  weakness,  and 
sickness,  and  injuries  may  all  arise  from  the  very  part  which  he 
took  m  our  rescue.  He  is  charged  with  murder ;  and  what  mur- 
der  can  it  be  but  that  of  the  man  whom  he  killed  in  pfeeerving 
us  I     It  IS  your  duty  to  preserve,  and  to  succor,  and  to  defend 

^u  .a'^^'W^'''^''^'  ''^''"^  "'•y  »*^^  ^>°*  ^''^  ^^  puntahment 
of  that  deed,  for  the  justification  of  which  no  one  can  ofer  bet. 
ter  proof  than  yourself.  Go  to  him,  my  father,  bring  him  to 
your  own  house,  and  see  to  his  injuries.     Our  ntaoat 
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vill  acareely  aoquit  as  oi  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  yfe  owe  kim, 
and  for  which  we  could  oot  even  before  bestow  our  thanks.*' 

We  have  seen  the  result  of  thia  iuterview  between  the  reluc- 
tant father,  and  the  resolute  and  well-minded  daughter.  She 
gained  her  object,  though  not  without  finding  eonsidemble 
difficulty  m  the  coldness  and  the  fears  of  the  conscious  criminal 
The  very  name  of  a  sheriff's  officer  distressed  him ;  the  idea  of 
absolute  personal  contact  with  them  filled  him  with  apprehen- 
itona ;  and,  when  Virginia  si^gested  the  probable  importance 
of  his  testimony  in  the  youth's  defence,  the  image  of  the  keen- 
eyed  magistrate^  looking  into  his  own  secret  soul,  reawakened 
the  terrors  which  beset  him  on  his  flight. 

Bnt  the  maiden's  mind  was  too  firmly  impressed  with  the 
ooDviction  of  whai  was  due  by  her  father  for  himaelf  and  his 
children  to  the  daring  stranger,  and  she  was  too  happy,  even 
in  spite  of  the  youth's  sufferings,  that  the  chance  waa  afforded 
them  to  remove  the  impression  from  his  mind,  that  thet^ — per- 
haps, if  the  truth  were  properly  written,  it  would  read  «7<e—- 
had  been  ungrateful,  in  so  speedily  flying  from  one  who  bad 
done  them  such  good  service,  without  speaking  their  aekuowl- 
edgmeuts — nay,  without  ministering  to  those  hurts  which  he 
had  suffered  in  their  defence. 

And  yet,  when  her  father  had  departed  on  his  mission  of 
humanity,  her  heart  began  to  tremble  with  some  new  misgiv- 
ings. Had  she  not  been  too  urgent  in  this  business-— had  she 
not  overstepped  the  nice  boundaries  of  maidenly  modesty  in 
pressing  for  the  admission  of  this  young  man  into  lier  father's 
dweUing  ?  Might  not  the  tavern  be  as  good  as  any  other  place 
ibr  his  recovery— as  full  of  aids  and  comforts]  And,  again, 
what  if  he  were  not  a  gentleman  ?  A  man  might  be  brave  and 
generous  enough  to  risk  his  own  life  for  the  succor  of  a  stran- 
ger, yet  lack  all  those  more  estimable  points  of  chfiracter,  which 
would  entitle  him  to  the  freedom  of  a  family — to  an  ett^ree  into 
its  saoced  retreats— to  a  seat  beside  its  hearth — to  the  minis- 
tering cares  oi  its  daughters^ 

Bat  such  was  not  the  case  with  Vernon.  Her  convictions 
fought  earnestly  against  this  suggestion.  Her  arguments  were 
such  as,  naturally  enough,  rise  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the 
young,  the  beautiful,  the  amiable^  and  tmc.     He  was  himself 
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joung,  and  his  face,  diftinguisfaed  by  the  clear  dun  and  featares 
of  a  nice  sjmmetry,  wore  an  expression  too  iraeqQtyoeallj  noble 
and  manlj,  eren  while  his  ejes  were  dosed  in  the  swooning 
fit  which  had  orercone  him  daring  their  brief  ride  to  die  honsa 
of  Badger,  to  snffsr  her  to  suppose  him  wanting  in  those  advan- 
tages of  birth,  edncation,  and  a  proper  taste  and  character,  with 
which  her  hoping  fancj  had  already  endowed  him.  He,  too, 
roust  be  true  and  amiable;  and  with  this  satisfkctory  eonclasion 
to  her  thoughts  and  doubts,  it  was  still  surprising  to  herself 
whj  her  heart  should  so  fiutter  and  beat,  when  she  listened  to 
her  father's  narrative  after  his  return,  and  when  she  knew  that 
the  youth  was  already  an  inmate  of  the  house. 

But  the  agitation  of  her  heart  passed  away  when  die  was  in- 
formed of  his  condition — when  she  learned  that  his  hurt  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  he  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  quiet,  lest  the  delirium  which  had  already  shown  its^ 
partially  in  his  words  and  actions,  should  be  increased  to  an 
extent  which  might  baffle  the  powers  of  medicine.  It  was  then 
that  she  became  the  woman — that  she  threw  off  the  enfeeblinf^ 
apprehensions  and  fancies  of  the  girl,  and,  following  her  father 
to  the  chamber  of  the  patient,  prepared  to  assist  in  the  labors 
of  the  nurse. 

The  position  in  which  Virginia  found  herself  was  an  intoxi- 
cating one.  The  strong  man,  whose  gallantry  had  saved  her 
father  and  herself,  lay  before  her,  an  unconscious  dependent. 
To  her  f^^eble  strength  and  whispered  will,  he  could  oppose 
neither  strength  nor  i^ill.  She  could  look  upon  his  pale  fnce* 
and  the  subdued  and  silent  features,  without  challenging  a  re- 
turning glance.  She  could  hear  the  feeble  moan  and  incoherent 
sentence  that  fell  from  his  lips,  and  without  being  startled  by  a 
single  consciousness  of  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  her  own  posi- 
tion. While  he  lay  helpless  and  delirious,  her  emotions  were 
all  of  that  serene  order  which  belong  to  the  undisturbed  per* 
formance  of  a  single  duty.  There  was  nothing  to  alarm  h^ 
sensibilities — nothing  to  make  her  look  too  narrowly  into  the 
propriety  of  her  position,  or  the  seeming  tenderness  of  that  re- 
gard which,  she  persuaded  herself,  was  the  due  of  gratitude— 
of  humanity  —  anything,  in  short,  but  the  ministrations  of  love. 

The  affections  of  women  are  usually  unselfish.    They  hy^ 
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die  more  profoundlj,  the  more  they  serve.  Their  lore  growt 
wiih  their  labors-* with  their  toil  for  the  beloTed— and,  the 
idea  of  all  injustice  or  oppression  excluded,  their  passion  is  pro- 
p<nrt]onald7.  increased  by  their  cares.  To  be  allowed  to  serve 
18,  with  them,  to  love  the  object  of  their  devotion.  It  is  for 
man  to  riiow  himself  grateful  for  the  service ;  this,  perhaps,  in 
the  warmtii  of  their  devoted  homage,  is  liie  utmost  that  they 
ask*  Yet,  even  when  this  acknowledgment  is  withheld,  the 
greater  number  of  them  will  still  continue  the  service.  The 
service  itself,  to  the  dependent  spirit,  is  a  joy ;  and  they  will 
ask  little  more  than  the  vine  that  only  prays  the  privilege  to 
be  coffered  to  cling  around  the  tree.  Perhaps,  the  heart  of  the 
woman  who  has  once  loved,  will  only  cease  to  love  when  it  is 
denied  to  cling  and  to  entwine  itself.  Even  when  there  is  no 
returning  caress,  the  sufferance  of  love  will  still  be  a  sweet 
privilege  to  the  very  dependent  spirit  How  many  are  there 
who  enjoy  no  more  than  this ~- how  many  more  are  there  who 
merit,  much  more  than  man,  that  unceasing  homage  which  wo- 
men are  suffered  only  to  bestow  ! 

It  might  have  been  that  Virginia  Wilson  would  have  soon 
forgotten  Vernon,  had  they  not  a  second  time  encountered* 
Love  is  not  a  thing  of  first  sight,  though  first  impressions,  con- 
firmed by  a  subsequent  favorable  knowledge  of  the  object,  will 
rerj  commonly  ripen  into  love.  However  favorable  had  been 
the  impressions  made  upon  Virginia  by  tlie  appearance  of  the 
handsome  stranger,  dtanging  scenes,  olg'eots,  and  circumstances, 
must  soon  have  erased  them,  or  subdued  the  vivid  colors  in 
which  they  were  first  made.  But  the  cares  of  tendanee  upon 
the  Mck-bed  of  the  youth— ^ the  deep  and  difficult  respiration  of 
his  breast,  laboring  under  the  fever  which  assailed  him— his 
languid  but  incoherent  utterance— the  occasional  moan  and 
whisper  which  escaped  his  lips,  and  those  broken  words  which 
had  a  meaning  she  would  have  given  worlds  to  understand — 
these  were  all  circnmstances  which,  as  they  denoted  his  depend 
enee  upon  her,  increased  her  interest  in  him;  and  no  liours 
were  more  sweet,  during  the  time  of  his  illness,  than  those  in 
which  she  was  suffered  to  watch  beside  his  couch. 

But  the  crisis  was  soon  over — a  few  days  effected  a  favora« 
U0  ehmige—- the  returning  eonscionsntss.of  the  patient,  in  free- 
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ing  her  from  her  attendance,  deprived  her  of  the  sweet  prrrl* 
lege  which  his  situation  had  afforded  ;  and  the  languid  eyes  of 
Vernon  looked  round  him  vainly  and  impatiently  for  that  love* 
ly  countenance  of  which  he  had  some  sweet  and  partial  glimpsea 
in  the  intervals  of  his  disease. 

In  place  of  these,  he  eneountered  no  forms  more  interesting 
than  those  of  Mr.  Wilson,  or  the  little  Louisa,  or  tlie  sturd7 
Alabamian,  or  the  more  wily  Saxou,  the  outlaw  —  both  of  these 
last  being  necessarily  admitted  to  visit  at  the  house  of  Wilson, 
hBjHend*  of  the  invalid. 

As  Vernon  grew  better,  his  anxieties  at  his  situation  were 
renewed.  He  felt  the  difficulties  increase  of  declaring  his  true 
character,  as  the  agent  of  justice,  to  his  hospitable  entertainer ; 
and  the  annoying  character  of  this  feeling  w»s  not  a  little  height* 
ened  as  he  looked  upon  the  bewitching  grace,  and  encountered 
the  timid  glances  of  his  lovely  daughter.  There  was  another 
circumstance  that  also  afflicted  him.  He  could  not  mistake  the 
interest  with  which  the  keen  eyes  of  Saxon  followed  the  move* 
ments  of  Virginia  Wilson ;  nor  suppress  the  involuntary  pang 
with  which  he  listened  to  tiie  language  of  the  outlaw,  subdued, 
conciliatory,  yet  free  and  graceful,  which  be  held  with  her. 
Saxon,  too,  sometimes  enjoyed  a  privilege,  which,  in  Vemon'a 
feeble  state,  was  necessarily  denied  to  him.  He  could  attend 
her  in  those  afternoon  walks,  when  the  sun,  sinking  behind  the 
forests,  left  only  a  few  glimmering  tokens  of  his  light  to  soften 
the  scene,  and  beguile  the  musing  and  melancholy  spirit  into 
gi'oves,  which,  shady,  sweet  and  solitary,  seemed,  more  than  all 
other  scenes  beside,  to  harmonize  kindred  spirits,  and  bring 
them  into  a  more  near  communion  with  each  other.  Vemou, 
he  knew  not  why  himself,  felt  uneasy  at  these  rambles.  Not 
that  they  were  frequent.  Had  he  been  a  just  as  well  as  a  dose 
observer,  he  would  have  discovered  that,  on  those  evenings  when 
Saxon  returned  with  the  maiden  from  her  walk,  she  always  came 
back  at  a  much  earlier  hour,  and  her  reserve  was  no  less  obvious 
than  the  obtrusive  attention  of  her  companion.  Could  he  have 
been  permitted  a  glance  at  them  in  their  rambles,  he  would 
have  been  as  much  struck  with  the  cold  courtesy  of  her  tones 
in  replying  to  her  companion,  and  the  evident  unwillingness 
wkiokslxe  disj^yed  to. receive  those,  thousand  little  attentioM 
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wb'cb  are  so  apt,  where  the  partiee  incline  to  each  ether,  te 
iweeten  the  dull  ramble,  and  BluMrten  the  prolonged  paths  of  the 
forest 

Bat  Vernon  already  watched  all  things  with  eyes  readily 
disposed  to  see  them  through  a  false  medium,  and  a  spirit  that 
eo^ectored  the  worst  of  all  things  which  it  is  not  permitted  to 
see.  His  inability  to  share  in  the  rambler  of  the  maiden  neces- 
sarily increased  his  apprehensions  of  the  more  fortunate  person 
who  happened  to  be  her  companion ;  and  his  distrust  of  the 
outlaw,  which  had  been  a  sort  of  instinct,  making  him  reluctant 
to  assimilate  with  that  person  from  the  first,  was  now  height- 
ened to  a  feeling  of  positive  dislike,  as  he  contemplated  the 
superior  advantages  which  he  possessed,  and  dreaded  the 
events  which  might  spring  out  of  them. 

Assuming  that  the  attentions  of  Saxon  were  as  grateAil  to 
Virginia  as  they  seemed  imposing  iu  his  own  eyes,  he  suffsred 
his  annoyance  to  show  itself,  sometimes,  iu  a  cold  glance  and 
colder  speech  to  the  maiden  herself,  at  moments  when  the  jeal- 
ous fit  was  particularly  active  in  his  bosom;  and  it  was  only 
by  a  strong  and  resolute  exercise  of  that  manly  sense,  which 
was  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  his  mind,  that  he  could  see, 
and  seek  to  repair,  by  an  immediate  change  of  deportment,  the 
brutality  of  which  he  felt  himself  guilty.  On  such  occasions 
her  eyes  would  sink  to  the  floor — her  voice,  which  had  urged 
its  inquiry  in  a  tremulous  tone,  that  might  have  conveyed  a 
grat^ul  meaning  to  the  heart  of  any  lover,  not  blinded  and 
made  obtuse  by  other  and  perverse  feelings,  would  become 
silent ;  and  she  would  seise  an  early  opportunity  to  retire  from 
the  eyes  of  all,  and  in  the  solitude  of  her  chamber  pore  over 
those  my&terious  emotions  which  oppressed  her,  without  rem- 
edy ;  and  wonder  at  the  excitement  in  her  heart,  for  which  she 
felt  unable  to  account.  Why  had  the  woi'ds  of  Vernon  such 
power  over  her  ?  Why  did  she  shrink  from  his  gentler  glances 
—  why  did  she  staffer  at  his  cold  ones?  Why  was  it  such  a 
pleasure  to  hear  that  voice,  the  sounds  of  which  yet  made  her 
tremble]  It  was  not  long  before  circumstances  provided  her 
with  a  reply. 

Meanwhile,  Vernon  improved  hourly,  and  the  attendance  of 
the  physician  ceased  to  be  necessary.     The  hour  was  ap- 
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proaching  when  the  officers  of  the  law  would  claim  their  pria- 
oner,  though  this  conviction  was  prodnetive  of  moredisqaietnde 
in  his  mind  because  of  the  pleasant  communion  which  it  was 
destined  to  disturb,  than  because  of  any  danger  in  which  his 
arrest  promised  to  involve  him.  That  he  should  be  seriously 
made  to  answer  for  the  death  of  Porsey,  he  did  not  suffer  him* 
self  to  think  for  an  instant ;  yet,  he  did  not,  because  of  bis  con- 
fidence in  himself,  neglect  those  duties,  the  performance  of 
which  arose  out  of  his  present  situation.  He  prepared  letters 
to  his  friend  and  patron,  Garter,  giving  a  succinct  detail  of  bis 
wanderings  and  adventures,  up  to  the  very  moment  of  his  wri 
ting,  omitting  no  event  which  might  be  held  worthy  of  conunu 
nication,  excepting  such  details  as  belonged  to  the  couferencea 
which  he  had  had  with  Badger  and  RawHns  on  the  subject  oi 
the  banded  robbers  of  the  country.  On  this  head  he  deemed  it 
prudent  to  forbear  all  remark  in  a  letter  which  was  to  be  in- 
trusted to  the  ordinary  post;  particularly,  indeed,  as  Oartw 
was  not  greatly  interested  in  any  such  matters.  With  respect 
to  the  fate  of  Horsey,  he  related  all  that  had  readbed  him  and 
all  that  he  knew — detailed  the  chief  particulars  oi  their  dia- 
logues where  they  threw  any  light  upon  the  purposes  or  coarse 
of  that  erratic  youth,  described  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  parted,  and,  after  relating  the  affair  of  young  Mabry,  and 
the  assault  of  the  latter  upon  himself,  suggested  a  surmise— - 
which  he  would  yet  have  willingly  forborne — that  this  young 
man  himself  might  have  been  the  murderer ;  for  the  probabOi- 
ties  strongly  inclined  to  this  opinion. 

**!  know,"  he  continued—'*!  know,  my  dear  sir,  that  y(m 
will  not  need  my  solemn  assurance — which  I  yet  make — that 
my  hands  are  utterly  guiltless  of  this  yoimg  man's  death.  I 
trust  to  make  this  appear  in  my  examination  before  the  jutticts 
and  I  am  scarcely  less  anxious  that  you  should  do  your  best  to 
convince  his  wortliy  old  parents  to  the  same  effect  Next  to 
the  pain  of  this  most  humiliating  situation  in  which  I  find  my- 
self, is  the  deep  sorrow  which  I  should  ever  feel  at  incuiringi 
however  unjustly,  the  suspicions  of  the  good  people  whose 
kindness  to  me  was  not  the  less  grateful  to  my  heart,  because 
It  was  comparatively  unimportant  to  my  interests.  I  must  pray 
you  then  to  spare  no  effort,  by  an  array  of  all  the  favaraUe 
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&eto  whkk  yoa  po80e88»  and  a  earefbl  display  of  those  argn- 
Bients  whiefa  70a  understaad  as  woll  as  myself,  and  which  con- 
dnsiTely  estaUiah  the  folly  and  impolicy  of  sach  a  deed,  to 
acquit  me,  in  their  eyes,  of  the  cruel  impntation.  I  write,"  he 
continued,  "  from  the  house  of  William  Maitland,  himself,  with 
whose  family  I  hare  been  an  inmate  for  the  last  five  days.  I 
am  in  part  indebted  to  his  hospitable  care  for  my  improved 
health  and  recovery  from  my  hurts.  As  yet  he  knows  nothing 
of  me,  of  my  connection  with  you,  or  of  my  objects.  My  de- 
velopment of  the  latter,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  effect  your  gen- 
erofui  intentions  toward  his  children-^  both  of  whom  are  fsmales 
— and  to  escape  the  reproach  of  requiting  good  with  evil,  shall 
be  my  study  between  this  and  the  period,  when,  in  compliance 
with  the  demands  of  the  officers  of  justice,  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  leave  him.  My  position  is  one  of  considerable  delicacy,  and 
my  course,  therefore,  must  be  the  result  of  a  calm  and  serious 
consideration.'' 

Such  was  a  portion  of  the  elaborate  letter  which  Vernon  pre- 
pared for  the  perusal  of  his  guardian.  Gould  it  be  imputed  as 
insincerity,  or  an  improper  suppression  of  necessary  particulars^ 
that  the  writer  said  not  a  word  more  on  the  subject  of  those 
children  of  Ellen  Taylor,  in  whom  Garter  had  such  a  prevailing 
interest,  and  to  whom  he  was  disposed  to  exhibit  a  degree  of 
generosity  no  less  novd  than  extreme!  Vernon's  own  coi> 
science  smote  him  fbr  the  suppression  of  particulars  which  he 
knew  must  interest  his  patron  to  know ;  but  he  strove  in  vain 
to  overcome  a  xeliietanee»  the  sources  of  which  he  was  unwilling 
to  examine. 

He  was  yet  writing,  when  he  heard  the  fall  of  a  light  foot- 
step passing  through  the  gallery.  He  knew  the  step ;  and  he 
hurried  to  the  window  with  a  movement,  which,  in  his  feeble 
state,  it  required  some  effort  to  make.  His  eyes  followed  the 
slowly  moving  form — the  form  of  perfect  symmetry — the 
movement  of  perfect  grace.  Her  course  lay  through  the  gar- 
ietk  to  the  shrouding  woods  beyond  it.  This  was  her  acciis 
tomed  walk.  He  forgot  himself  while  be  gazed — his  thoughts 
were  steeped  in  the  dews  of  a  most  Elysian  fancy — his  wor- 
ship was  oblivious  of  all  other  objects  than  the  one  of  its  adora^ 
tion«     On  a  sadden  she  looked  behind  her — she  looked  upward 
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— tlieir  ejcs  cac— toted,  aad  thai  abe  led — fled  eren  as  the 
jomig  fiiini,  that,  wmdernf^  forth  from  the  foieet  fbr  a  single 
insUttt,  aad,  lor  dM  firat  tiae,  ni  that  siiigle  instant,  encoimteni 
the  c^anee  <^  the  hmter. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

tOTS-PAaSAOBS  VNDBB  AN   BTTL  BTB — ASaAVLT — CV8T01>T— 
A  BIDB  TO   FBIAOlf. 

*'WeU,  perform  it^ 
Th%  law  ii  MtUfied :  thej  can  but  die"* 

Thm  Old  Law. 

A  NEW  spirit  rose  in  his  bosom  as  he  beheld  this  movement 
Why  shoald  I  not  pvrsue  ?"  was  the  involantary  self-inquiry 
of  his  mind.  He  greir  stronger  as  he  proposed  it.  The  stiff- 
ness of  his  wounded  limb  seemed  to  lessen,  and  grasping  tiie 
staff  with  which  he  had  been  wont  to  hobble  across  his  cham- 
ber in  the  last  two  days,  he  moved  forward  with  a  degree  of 
rapidity  that  was  scarcely  justified  by  prudence.  Unseen,  he 
passed  through  the  gallery,  descended  the  steps,  followed  the 
lightly-beaten  foot-path  which  he  had  seen  her  take  around  the 
gparden,  and  was  soon  hidden  in  the  same  forests  which  yet  con- 
cealed her  from  his  sight.  A  new  thought  entered  his  mind  at 
this  moment.  A  keen  pang  of  jealousy  thrilled  through  his 
heart. 

**  What  if  I  intrude  upon  a  sacred  privacy  I  Goes  she  not  to 
meet  this  smiling  fellow-^Hiis  Saxon — this  pleasing  word- 
monger  ?  Walk  they  not  together  daily  ?  Wherefore  should 
I  approach  them  ?'* 

Had  the  question  been  answered  by  his  reason  merely,  he 
would  most  probably  have  returned  to  the  dwelling  without  far- 
ther search.  But  he  remembered  the  backward  glance  which 
she  gave  him — her  sudden  flight — and  that  memory,  which 
answered  nothing  and  told  nothing,  had  yet  a  signification  of 
"uore  effect  upon  his  heart  than  all  the  arguments  of  his  mini 
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to  his  understanding.  He  went  forward,  and  she  bad  neither 
fled  80  &r  nor  so  fkst,  but  tbat  be  was  able  to  overtake  ber. 
She  sat  upon  a  fiillen  pine  —  one  that  the  bnrricane  bad  but 
lately  wrested  from  its  foundatton»  the  foliage  yet  green  upon 
iU  branches.  The  long  leaves  bung  around,  and  half-shrouded 
ber  fhnn  kis  sight.  Him  she  saw  not,  but  remained  in  ber  sit- 
ting posture,  unconscious  of  his  approach,  until  he  was  within  a 
few  pacee  of  h^. 

Then  she  started  to  her  feet — then  he  bebeM  that  face— ^ 
thow  eyes  once  more  turned  upon  him,  and  be  fancied  they  bad 
been  glistening  with  tears.  But  this  might  have  been  a  fancy 
only — what  need  bad  she  to  weep  ?  He  saw  no  tears,  and  dis- 
missed the  suspicion  from  his  mind ;  but  he  could  not  doubt 
tbat  her  cheeks  were  more  pale  than  usual,  and  the  languid 
btightnesfl  of  her  eyes — their  dewy  softness — could  not  be 
mistaken. 

There  were  eertahily  some  keen  sensibilities  at  work  within 
ber  bosom.  He  was  moved  instinctively  by  this  conviction — 
be  lelt  (bat  there  were  some  weaknesses  in  his  own,  but  be 
strove  to  silence  and  put  down  that  ever-ready  consciousness 
which  is  so  apt,  in  every  young  man's  bosom,  to  convert  into 
bis  special  divinity  the  first  passable  damsel  whom  he  sees. 
Vernon  was  a  youth  of  calm,  good  sense,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined to  keep  his  emotions  of  blood  and  fancy  from  having 
tineir  own  way.  He  assumed  a  lightness  and  gayety  of  tone 
when  he  addressed  ber,  whkh  called  for  an  effort.  He  took 
ber  hand,  reconducted  her  to  her  seat,  and  placed  himself  be- 
side her  while  be  spoke. 

"  Gire  me  joy,  Miss  Wison,  tbat  I  am  at  last  able  to  find  out 
your  favorite  walks.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  you  from  the  win*- 
dow,  and  grew  strong  to  pursue,  as  1  beheld  the  ease  of  your 
fitght  I  have  long  envied  you  these  walks — let  me  make  you 
my  acknowledgments,  since  it  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  your  friendly 
cares  that  I  am  so  soon  able  to  enjoy  them." 

"Not  to  mine — not  to  mine,"  was  her  hasty  reply.  "I  have 
done  but  little,  Mr.  Vernon ;  I  am  very  happy  that  anything 
tbat  we  could  do  should  have  been  agreeable  to  one  to  whom 
we  owe  so  much.    You — " 

**Ah!  you  would  remind  me  of  a  happy  moment — but  yon 
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need  not;  I  am  too  prond  of  having  senred  joo,  howerw 
Blightlj,  to  forget  mj  own  good  deeds.  I  may  not  boast  of 
them,  but  I  need  no  help  to  persnade  me  to  remember  them ; 
they  will  always  form  a  part  of  that  pleasant  chronicle.  Miss 
Wilson,  which  the  heart  makes  of  its  fortunate  events.  I  shaD 
set  them  all  down  together  with  the  five  days  enjoyed  in  your 
cottage." 

"Enjoyed,  Mr.  Vernon!'*  was  the  smiling  questi<m.  "En- 
dored.  yon  mean." 

**  No,  enjoyed,"  was  the  answer.  "  The  pain  of  the  illness  is 
soon  forgotten  in  the  cares  of  the  nurse;  and  the  kindness 
which  has  soothed  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  remembered,  even 
when  the  pain  is  forgotten.  Let  me  say,  then,  how  swoet  to 
me  is  the  obligation  of  gratitude  which  I  feel  to  you  and  yoors, 
for  the  pleasant  cares  which  have  ministered  to  my  feebleness 
and  need." 

*'  Do  not  speak  of  it,  Mr.  Vernon.  My  father  has  only  done 
his  duty.  But  for  you,  we  know  not  what  might  have  hap- 
pened to  us.  You  saved  us  at  the  hazard  of  your  life»  and  what 
we  have  done  called  for  no  hazard." 

"  But  much  trouble — much  annoyance*-" 

**  No,  no !  Mr.  Vernon — it  was  a  pleasure,  sir — to—" 

8he  paused — the  jealousy  of  a  nice  maiden  delicacy  became 
apprehensive  that  her  gratitude  might  express  itself  too  warmly. 
Oratitude  she  knew  was  justified,  but  thai  had  its  own  lan- 
guage, and  the  caution  was  only  a  proper  one,  lest  she  might 
employ  for  its  expression  the  language  of  a  warmer  sentiment. 
Perhaps  Vernon  detected  something  of  this  consciousness,  for 
be  put  his  hand  upon  hers  with  a  gentle  effort  to  detain  it  in 
his  grasp,  as  he  said,  hurriedly :— • 

"  Speak,  Miss  Wilson — go  on." 

She  withdrew  her  hand — the  flush  was  renewed  npon  her 
face,  but  she  said  nothing.  A  moment  followed  of  awkward 
silence  to  them  both,  which  was  only  broken  by  a  strong  and 
decided  effort  on  the  part  of  Vernon.  His  livdy  manner  had 
utterly  departed  in  the  first  few  moments  of  their  interview,  and 
it  was  with  a  gravity,  natural  on  many  accounts  to  his  sitoa- 
tion,  that  he  renewed  the  conversation. 

"Next,"  he  said,  "to  my  acknowledgments  for  your  hospital- 
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ky  aod  kiadoeM,  Miss  Wilfon,  iB  the  desire  which  I  feel  to 
place  mjtelf  in  a  right  point  of  view  before  yon.  I  would  seek 
to  aMore  and  oonxince  70a  that  yoor  kindness  has  not  been  be* 
stowed  upon  a  ernninal,  though  I  have  no  proof  beyond  my  own 
asseveration*  bj  which  to  convince  70a  that  I  am  utterly  guilt- 
less of  this  murder  which  is  laid  to  my  charge." 

**  Oh,  think  not,  Mr.  Vernon,  that  we  believe — that  we  can 
bdieve  this  foolish  charge— >  I  am  sure — I  know  that  it  is 
groundless." 

"  On  my  honor,  you  do  me  only  justice.  The  shedding  of 
blood — the  takmg  of  life — is  an  offence  against  humanity  from 
which  my  soul  would  shrink,  unless  in  a  case  of  absolute  neces- 
sity. The  only  deed  of  the  kind  of  which  I  have  ever  been 
guilty  is  one  that  took  place  almost  in  your  sight,  and  was 
strictly  justifiable  from  the  circumstances  preceding  it*' 

"Tee— yes  !**  filtered  the  maiden,  with  a  shudder. 

''The  young  man  for  whose  death  I  have  been  Bun!0M)ned  to 
answor,  was  one  of  whom  I  knew  but  little — nothing  unfavora- 
ble—-but  on  the  contrary,  much  which  commanded  my  indul- 
gence and  r^ard.  I  had  neither  quarrel  to  maintain  against 
him,  nor  interest  to  pursue ;  and  my  own  objects,  Miss  Wilson, 
were  of  a  nature  which  made  me  particularly  desirous  to  avoid 
an  strife  and  difficulty  with  any  and  everybody.  That  I  have 
not  been  able  to  avoid  them,  is  due  rather  to  my  evil  fortune 
than  my  desire.  I  know  nothing  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
this  charge  has  been  made  against  me,  or  of  the  parties  making 
it,  but  I  trust  soon.  Miss  Wilson,  to  satisfy  the  judge  of  that  in- 
nocence which  you  have  so  kindly  declared  yourself  willing  to 
beHeve." 

**  Oh,  sir,  we  know — we  hope  it  will  be  so.  I  am  sure  tliere 
can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  My  father  says  he  is  certain  yon  will 
be  released,  and  Mr.  Jamison  told  me  but  yesterday  that  you  no 
more  committed  the  crime  than  he  did,  and  he  will  soon  enough 
convince  the  justice  to  that  effect.  He  is  very  friendly  to  you, 
sur,  that  Mr.  Jamison." 

"A  guod  fellow — a  strange  fellow — whom  I  never  saw  be- 
fore the  evening  of  my  arrival  at  Lucchesa ;  but,  like  the  frank 
men  of  our  western  forests  generally,  he  carries  his  heart  in  one 
hand  and  his  weapon  in  the  other,  always  and  equally  ready 
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whether  for  friend  or  foe.  I  hope  he  maj  not  be  too  sanguine 
in  this  matter — I  relj  rather  oa  mj  own  conscionsaess  of  inno- 
cence than  upon  any  knowledge  of  the  facts  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  I  know  nothing  of  the  circumstances  upon  which 
the  accusation  b  based." 

**  Nor  does  he,  I  imagine ;  at  least,  he  could  tell  fiither  noth- 
ing, who  was  very  anxious  to  know.  His  conrictions  in  jour 
favor  seeimed  to  arise  from  his  prepossessions ;  you  are  fortu- 
nate, Mr.  Yemon,  in  finding  friends  so  readily — p^aps  that 
£itct  alone  may  be  considered  a  presumption  in  your  defence." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  would  go  but  a  little  way  toward  my  acquit- 
tal ;  but  then  it  can  be  nothing  but  a  pi-esumption  against  roe, 
and  a  presumption,  unsuppoi*ted  by  strong  circumstances,  can  do 
me  little  harm.  And  yet,  Miss  Wilson,  there  is  something  in 
your  opinion  which  carries  to  my  mind  a  hope  scarce  less  grate- 
ful than  would  be  the  assurance  of  my  easy  esci^  from  this 
croel  imputation.*' 

**  What  is  that,  sir  V*  she  asked,  innocently.  The  qnertion 
would  have  been  left  unspoken  had  she  looked  up  in  his  fftce 
when  she  replied,  and  beheld  the  increasing  brightness  and 
piercing  regard  embodied  in  his  glance. 

**That  you  found  nothing  strange  or  wonderful — nothing 
unnatural  or  unexpected— in  the  supposed  facility  with  which 
I  have  secured  the  favoring  prepossessions  of  others.  May  I 
hope  that  he  who  has  won  the  friendship  of  the  rude  country- 
man, will  not  be  thought  too  presuming  if  he  fancies  that  he  has 
also  not  vainly  striven  for  that  of  the  city  maiden!  Your 
friendship.  Miss  Wilson,  would  be  that  of  beauty,  and  youth, 
and  education — taste  without  artifice — opinion  without  rude- 
ness, and  intellectual  strength  mingled  with  grace  and  senti- 
ment. May  I  hope  for  these — may  I  dream,  in  the  vanity  of  a 
too  sanguine  spirit,  that  m  finding  thesis  qualities  in  you,  and 
estimating  them  at  their  true  value  whlBu  found,  I  have  not 
prayed  in  vain  for  the  acquisition  of  yothr  regai*ds.  Your  friend- 
ship—" 

He  paused— ^ the  sentence  remained  unfinished,  though  its 
purport  was  no  less  clear  to  her  mind  than  it  was  in  the  mind 
of  him  who  yet  withheld  its  utterance.  It  may  be  added,  that 
she  felt  how  much  more  grateful  it  was,  lefk  unspoken,  tlum  if 
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k  kid  htesk  eondnded.  Vernon  hfanaelf  fUi  ibat  it  could  not  be 
eondnded  mb  it  then  stood.  It  was  too  cold  a  projected  termi- 
nation  to  matter  that  was  naturally  rising  into  warmth,  and  a 
mtnner  already  warm  and  beginning  to  be  impaaeioned.  He 
wisely  stopped  short — short  where  he  was — and  she  breathed 
less  freely  under  the  pressnre  of  a  sentiment  which  was  strangely 
sweet,  though  almost  snffdcating. 

And  he — the  glow  upon  his  cheek  made  itself  felt — the 
tremors  at  his  heart  grew  almost  to  a  mnrmnr  like  the  swift 
drop|dng  of  distant  fiJling  rain.  Was  it»  indeed,  friendship  that 
^  sofidted  from  the  fiivoring  estimate  of  Virginia.  Wilson  t 
At  that  moment  neither  of  them  thought  of  friendship,— they 
thought  of  anything  besides.  The  sympathy  was  of  a  stronger 
sort  which  was  stirring  in  the  bosom  of  the  two,  and  it  foond  its 
proper  ntterance  at  last 

But.  let  US  aMdge  the  scene.  Lore  passages  are  rarely  of 
interest  to  third  parties ;  and  either  glide  into  the  bright  fan- 
tastics,  such  as  glow  in  the  ethereal  world  and  season  of  a 
lUmeo,  or  become,  in  the  measured  economy  of  the  modem 
calculator,  a  question  of  portion,  pin-money  and  proper  establish- 
ment. In  either  case,  the  reader  or  speculator  yawns  in  wean 
BOSS  or  disgust,  and  is  satisfied  with  those  resolts  which  tend  to 
a  final  dismissal  of  all  the  parties.  We  might  hope — we  cer- 
tainly should  pray — for  a  better  interest  with  th^.  Vernon 
was  no  loYCfflck  &ntastic  though  warmed  by  a  temperament 
never  snbdued,  not  always  measured,  and  sometimes  endowed 
with  no  limited  tongue  for  utterance ;  but  }n»  passions  were  per- 
haps more  gOTernable  than  those  of  most  young  men,  and  he 
had  gone  through  a  long  course  of  severe  self-study,  by  which 
they  had  not  only  been  regulated  to  a  certain  movement,  but 
his  reason  had  also  been  advanced  to  a  certain  supremacy. 
This  self-acquired  power  kept  his  utterance  within  the  bounds 
of  good  taste  and  propriety— his  love  was  that  of  the  man  and 
the  gentleman — his  passions  were  those  of  civilization.  He 
had  learned  to  know  that  blood  frequently  presumes  in  the  lan- 
guage of  afiecdon,  and  becomes  obtrusive  because  of  a  selfish- 
ness which  it  disguises  by  another  name,  —  be  also  knew  that 
the  first  lesson  which  true  love  has  ever  taught,  is  one  of  bu- 
aility — but  that  humility  which  is  always  allied  to  hope. 
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Love  16  ike  religion'  of  the  p&Rsions,  and  its  sieal,  though 
warm  and  fiery»  is  still  that  of  one  officiating  at  high  altars, 
where  the  first  sign  of  the  advent  of  the  God  is  shown  hy  the 
snh mission  of  the  worshipper.  Bj  gradual  transitions — by  the 
one  mystic  key-note — the  look,  the  word,  which,  here  and 
there,  suggests  the  stages  by  which  two  hearts,  baring  the  same 
journey  to  take,  are  giadually  brought  together— an  interest 
grew  up  in  the  breast  of  each,  leading  to  a  just  comprehension 
of  the  other ;  and  ere  the  one  spoke,  the  other  felt.  Vernon, 
to  his  own  surprise,  discovered  that  he  had  won  a  heart  long 
before  he  ever  dreamed  of  looking  for  one ;  and  Virginia  WH- 
son— certainly,  until  she  met  with  our  hero,  she  had  never 
thought  it  worth  while  to  take  any  care  of  that,  whicli  she 
now  discovered  it  to  be  so  seriously  sweet  a  business  to  sur- 
render. 

Though  we  bare  denied  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  beholding 
the  love  scene  and  hearkening  to  the  love  dialogue  between  the 
parties,  tfiere  was  another  who,  "  squat  like  a  toad"  in  the 
cover  of  the  neighboring  foliage,  had  no  such  scruples  as  re- 
strain US.  He  heard  and  witnessed  all.  This  was  the  outlaw 
Saxon.  He  had  followed  their  footsteps,  and  had  penetrated  to 
a  spot  which  would  enable  him  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  as  vex- 
ing to  his  spirit  as  was  the  manner  degrading  by  which  it  was 
obtained.  He  heard,  with  ill-suppressed  fury,  the  whispered 
word,  half  doubt,  half  tenderness-* he  saw  the  smile  which 
trembled  in  the  eye  it  lightened — the  gentle  meeting  of  those 
mingling  hands,  which,  under  Love's  slightest  pressure,  becmne 
instincts  themselves  and  of  th^  most  sensitive  character ; — and 
no  less  new  than  bitter  was  the  pang  that  went  through  hia  own 
breast,  as  he  beheld  the  happiness  he  envied.  He  had  only  of 
late  grown  conscious  of  a  passion  such  as  he  had  never  Mt  be- 
fbre.  He  had  sought  Virginia  WOsoin  ^ialy  from  the  first  hour 
that  her  presence  had  shone  upon  his  sight;  and  under  the 
pretence  of  an  interest  in  his  wounded  fellow-traveller,  he  had 
obtained  access  to  her  dwelling  with  the  purpose  of  pressing 
those  attentions  by  which  he  hoped  to  secure  an  interest  in  hor 
heart  He  had  joined  her  in  her  daily  walks — waa  not 
without  that  easy  dialogue  and  graceftil  manner  whidi  are 
of  all  things  most  essential  to  sueceas  with  woman;    atal 
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liad  Btriyen  with  bis  belt  powers  to  commend  himself  to  her 
segaidfl. 

Tel  Ab  had  dunnk  bom  his  pnrsoit;  had  diseoonigod  the 
intimaey  at  whieh  he  aimed— had  ze^onded  eciily  to  his  eon- 
▼enalieii,  and  shown  heraelf  neve  than  eommonlj  obtnse  when- 
ever he  had  sttirea  to  be  mare  than  commonly  nitddigible. 
Xet,  here  was  one,  who»  idndst  witbout  his  own  conseionsnesB 
-^certainlj,  without  deaign^-had  succeeded  in  that  Whioh  had 
tasked  his  utmost  afaili^>  even.nnder  the  guidance  of  a  settled 
purpose  and  a  deliberate  scheme.  The  mortification  of  bis 
piide  increased  the  pang  of  ioM  iisappoi]^ment»  and  the  rindic- 
tive  purpose,  with  which  he  had  belMre  regarded  Vernon,  now 
assumed  a  deeper  eharacter  in  his  mind. 

«*  It  ia  well,''  was  his  thought*  aa  he  sarrejed  the  pair--<'hirt 
the  hour  of  vengeance  is  at  hand.  You  would  bind  the  outlaw, 
Harry  Yemon !  We  shall  see.  Artftd,  and  strong,  and  sagla- 
dous,  as  jou  think  yourself,  you  are  in  the  toils.  Deceived  by 
one  traitor,  Clement  Foster  wiU  scarcely  suffer  himself,  bard 
and  foot,  to  be  manacled  by  another.  Pliant  once,  he  is  now 
unyielding;  and  by  all  that  is  sacred  in  the  love  of  the  saint 
and  Uie  fear  of  the  amner,  you  shall  pay  the  penalty  of  your 
presanaption  by  your  life.  You  wonld  hunt  the  bear  hi  his  native 
brake,  beware  of  his  embrace.'' 

He  left  the  jdace  of  his  coneealm^it  with  a  stealthy  step, 
and  without  disturbing  the  lovelv,  who  were  now  but  too  much 
absorbed  with  one  anottier  to  hare  senses  for  the  rustling 
branches,  or  the  slight  motion  of  a  gliding  form  among  the 
leaves.  H^  proceeded  to  the  tarem  with  all  the  impatience  of 
hate,  and  summoned  his  confederates  who  played  the  part  of 
the  officers  of  justice.  To  thiem  he  issued  his  commands,  and 
described  the  place  in  which  the  lovers  were  still  to  be  found. 

**  Seek  Imn  there,"  said  the  vindictive  outlaw ;  "  and  seiae  on 
him  at  once.  Give  him  no  indulgence^-- drag  him  away,  though 
yo«  £nd  him  in  her  anns.  Hear  none  of  his  promises — hearken 
to  none  of  her  entreaties.  The  scoundrel  is  a  spy  upon  us — 
another  Hurdis;  and  be  deserves  no  mercy  at  our  hands. 
Away !  you  know  the  place." 

He  saw  them  depart  in  the  same  instant,  and  waited  with 
aaScioas  impatieneey  the  result  of  his  furious    mandate.    Th^ 
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lovers  meanwhile  had  prepaied  to  retom  to  the  cottage,  lliej 
were  already  on  their  way — the  hand  of  the  maiden  in  that  of 
Vernon's;  her  ejeh  cast  upon  the  gronnd  as  she  listened  to 
those  accents  bo  dear  to  tiie  yoiing  heart— ihose  idle  words  and 
whisperst  which,  though  they  soimd  nHily  enough  in  the  ears  oi 
third  penons,  seem  te  the  hiiliatef  more  preeions  than  nuoma  in 
the  wUdemess.  At  this  moment  liiey  were  encountered  by  the 
rufEans  who  stood  suddenly  in  ihe  path  before  ihem*  Yirgmia 
shrunk  back  in  alarm,  wUle  a  funt  scream  issued  from  her 
lips. 

**  How  now,  fellows  1  What  mean  you  ?"  demanded  Vamon, 
who  did  not  at  first  reoogaisfe  them. 

"  Fellows !  indeed !"  said  one.  *"  We'll  see  who's  the  better 
follow  when  Jadge  Nawls  iets  eyes  upon  us.  That's  for  being 
dyil  to  3rou>  I  suppose,  and  letting  you  off  when  we  had  you. 
But  there's  an  end  to  that    You  must  go  along  with  us.'* 

"Along  with  you !     Who  are  you  V* 

'*0h,  youVe  no  memory  of  us !  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if 
you've  forgotten  yourself  too.  You're  not  Mr.  Harry  Yemoiiv 
that  killed  one  Thomas  Horsey,  and  we  ain't  the  men  diaS 
'Squire  Nawls  sent  to  catch  you!  Gome,  come,  young  *vb» 
that's  not  doing  the  thin^  handsomely—- that's  not  keeping  to 
your  promise.  You  must  go  along  with  us  at  once,  so  drop  the 
young  lady's  arm,  and  here's  onr'n.  It  aiut  quite  so  soft  a^ne» 
it's  .true,  but,  by  the  hokey,  it's  bettehr  able  to  help  you-  and 
then  you  know,  need  must  when  the  devil  drives— so  no  grau- 
bHng." 

The  action  of  the  ruffian  corre^nded  with  his  words.  His 
hand  was  already  extended  toward  the  collar  of  Vernon's  eoat, 
when,  stepping  back  a  pace,  the  indignant  youth  lifted  his  staff 
with  a  promptness  and  determlnaiion  which  drove  the  Mlow 
ba^  much  fkster  than  he  hiad  advanced.  In  another  instant, 
however,  a  calmer  mood  filled  die  mind  of  Vennhi. 

"  This  is  all  idle.  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  resist  tlieee 
men — I  have  no  reason  to  fear  the  magistrate."  Bach  weve 
his  thoughts  as  he  turned  to  Virginia. 

"Miss  Wilson,  forgive  me.  I  am  giving  a  needless  alartfu 
These  are  the  officers  of  justice,  and  seeing  me  Well  enougjk  to 
travel,  they  naturally  enough  seek  to  perform  their  duty.    WBI 
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JM  proceed  to  ibe  bouset-^I  will  follow  7011.  I  wonM  speak 
▼ith  them  a  while.^ 

He  led  ker  torwati  «nt9  tbej  had  passed  the  oflScers,  then 
left  her  to  proeeed  aloae  wliiliB  he  retnnied  to  them. 

''Oeiitleiiiea»  I  will  be  iread^  i6  go  with  jon  in  an  hour; — I 
wffl  bat  return  to  the  dwellSng  of  Mr.  Wilson,  and  at  the  end 
•f  that  time  I  will  meet  yon  at  the  tatern.'' 

•*"Twon't  do,  ray  boy,"  wae  Hie  answer,  "yon're  too  ready 
with  your  stiek  to  be  tmsted.  Yon  mnst  go  with  ns  now.  We 
ean't  tnut  yon  ont  of  onr  sight.'* 

The  yoath  wonM  have  expostnlated,  bnt  while  he  spoke, 
sne  ot  ike  ruffians  threw  himself  npon  him,  bore  him  to  the 
earth,  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  assurances  diat  he  would  quietly 
aeeompany  them,  proceeded  to  bind  his  arms  with  a  cord  which 
tb«  proridenee  of  Saxon  had  procured  for  the  purpose,  and 
whidi  ike  assistance  of  his  companion  enabled  him  to  use  in 
spite  of  Uie  angry  but  i^ble  resistance  of  the  prisoner.  When 
bound,  tkey  lifted  him  to  his  feet,  and  placing  themselves,  one 
on  eaeh  hand,  commanded  him  to  more  forward  in  the  direction 
of  the  tavern. 

He  did  so  with  as  much  quietness  of  temper  as  he  could  com- 
mand under  the  reasonable  anger  which  naturally  followed  the 
provocation.  He  tried  to  convince  himself  that  they  were  do« 
ii^  nothuig  more  than  their  duty— that  they  had  yielded  him 
an  reasonable  indu%ence-^and  were  bound,  as  soon  as  they 
^Useovered  his  ability  to  travel,  to  secure  his  person  against  the 
dances  of  escape.  But  the  sedative  effect  of  his  own  reason- 
ings was  very  partial  He  still  could  not  resist  the  wbh  that 
his  aims  were  once  more  free,  and  bis  staff  once  more  in  his 
hands.  ''My  staff  should  make  ye  skip,"  thought  he,  in  the 
language  of  the  "Ancient  Mariner."  But  he  overcame  a  de- 
sire which  he  felt  to  be  no  less  idle  than  hopeless,  and  tried  to 
obtain  his  remedy  in  another  way. 

*'A  dvil  answer  tumeth  away  wrath,"  and  he  had  long 
known  that  a  civS  tongue  will  carry  a  man  unscotched  through 
the  whole  western  country.  Assuming  the  men  beside  him  to 
be  no  other  than  what  they  professed  to  be,  he  determined  to 
i  wbh  them  as  persons  who  could  have  no  motive  for  ro- 
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fmlng  any  indalgeuce  to  a  pruoper  wkkh  waa  not  ineoaaiiteiit 
with  the  secority  of  their  trust 

"  You  are  unnecesBarily  hard  with  me»  meiv"  he  said*  quietly. 
**  You  can  have  no  reason  for  thinking  I  would  run  away»  since* 
if  such  had  hee^  my  desire*  I  could  hare  been  off  at  daylight, 
and  none  had  been  the  wiser.  Why  then  would  you  make  an 
enemy  of  a  man  who  can  be  your  friend — who  U  willing  te  re- 
ward you  t  9u#er  me  to  go  back  to  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son for  an  hour  only*  You»  in  the  meantime,  can  watch  tlie 
dwelling  on  all  sides.  My  horse  is  at  the  tavern — you  can  se- 
cure him — and  without  a  horse  I  can  not  fly  very  far.  I  wish 
but  to  make  my  acknowledgments  to  the  family  which  has 
treated  me  with  so  much  kindness." 

'*You  ought  t*have  done  all  that  before,  my  lark — there's 
no  time  for  you  now.  So  set  forward.  I  tell  you  there'^  no 
trusting  you.  You  clipped  Ine  over  my  noddle  already,  the 
first  day  I  set  hands  on  you,  and  my  jaw  isn't  quite  smooth  yet ; 
and  you  forget,  just  a  bit  ago  you'd  have  tried  it  again  with 
that  stout  hickory  that  belped  you  forward.  Twice  warned  is 
enough  for  me — I  don't  risk  a  third  scuffle  with  any  man  if  I 
can  help  it  So,  look  you,  give  but  a  single  fiirt  again.  pnA 
here's  into  you." 

The  fellow  showed  a  monstrous  bowie^ife  at  he  sp<Ae 
these  words,  and  by  his  reckless  expression  of  countenance, 
suited  to  his  bold  and  unfeeling  language,  Vernon  readily  be- 
lieved that  his  better  policy  was  to  obey  quietly.  He  wm&t 
forward,  and  encountered  the  hardy  Alabamian,  Jamison,  who 
was  just  about  setting  out  for  Wilson's  on  his  customary  after- 
noon visit  to  his  friend.     Saxon  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  rage  of  the  Alabamian,  as  he  wit 
nessed  the  degradipg  situation  in  which  his  friend  stood.  He 
was  at  once  for  fighting  the  officers,  and  nothing  but  the  most 
earnest  appeals  from  Vernon  kept  him  from  violence.  One 
thing,  however,  he  was  resolved  to  do,  and  in  this  particular  oar 
hero  was  satisfied  he  should  have  his  own  way — that  was  to 
cut  the  cords  which  bound  the  arms  of  the  prisoner.  He  drew 
his  knife  for  the  purpose,  and  was  advancing,  when  the  consta- 
bles both  opposed  him  with  like  weapons.  But  be  waa  ni4  to 
be  intimidated  by  this  show  of  valor. 
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••There's  two  of  joa,**  he  said,  •*  but  I  eonnt  iny§elf  good  for 

Aree,  at  least,  sneh  slender  cbaps  as  yon ;  so  here  goes  at  your 

kidneys,  and  one  drire  of  mj  six-ponnder  will  let  more  sins  out 

oCyonr  carcasses  than  all  the  saints  could  ever  pnt  in  virtoes/' 

With  an  earnestness  which  left  nothing  to  conjecture,  the 

stont-heart  Alabamian,  wielding  his  knife  in  air — a  hnge,  bright 

instminent,  with  a  back-bone  like  that  of  a  butcher's  dearer,  so 

heavy  that  its  own  weight,  if  falling,  must  have  made  its  wounds 

deadly — prepared  to  rush  forward  upon  the  constables.    But 

these  worthies  were  not  wiUing  to  wait  for  such  an  encounter. 

Eecedhig  from  their  posts,  they  damored  to  the  bystanders  for 

protection,  crying  out  a  "  rescue**  —  a  "rescue."    Without  heed« 

ing  their  damor,  or  suffering  anything  to  divert  him  from  his 

purpose  until  it  was  finished,  Jamison  cut  the  cords  of  the  pris* 

oner,  and  seizing  the  moment  when  the  officers  were  most  noisy 

and  most  remote,  he  whispered  in  his  ear  :^- 

"  Be  off  now,  Harry  Vernon — there's  my  onm  horse  hitched 
dose  beside  yon,  and  111  keep  off  the  rascals  while  you're 
mounting.  Show  'em  cleaa  heels,  and  lil  be  after  you  with 
your  own  nag,  and  will  join  yon  at  Buzsard's  Boost  in  two 
hours.  They're  aAraid  ^  me,  the  niggers,  and  yon  see  I  ain't 
afraid  of  them.  D — ^n  'em,  I  donH  mind  half  a  dosen  of  them, 
fair  front  and  no  dodging.  So  go  ahead,  my  boy,  and  leave  the 
scatteration  to  me.  You're  too  weak  to  fight  now,  so  there's 
no  reason  or  right  to  expect  it  of  you." 

The  Alabamian  was  astounded  when  Vernon  thanked  him, 
but  dedared  he  had  no  purpose  of  the  kind. 

"  I  am  innocent  of  the  charge,  Mr.  Jamison,  and  do  not  fear 
to  meet  it." 

'*  Oh,  well !  That's  right  enough  ;  but  guilty  or  innocent, 
you  see,  Harry,  when  they're  for  putting  ropes  on  a  freetnan, 
that's  a  time  to  be  off,  or  to  fight  with  tiger's  tusk.  I'm 
all  grinders  after  that,  and  a  ridge-saw  that  works  along  the 
middle." 

Meanwhile  the  clamors  of  the  constables  were  gathering  a 
crowd  about  them. 

*'He  has  cut  the  prisoner  loose— the  man  that  murdered 
Tom  Horsey — help! — seize! — catch  the  murderer,"  &c. 
«  Shut  up,  you  yelping  pugnose !"  cried  the  indignant  Ala- 
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bamian;  ^none  of  joat  i  d  ties  about  a  bniineBS  yoo  ema*t 
understand.  Look  joh«  men,  they  had  the  gentlenian  corded 
up  as  if  he  had  been  a  panther  of  the  wilderness — roped  hia 
hands  behind  him — and  he  just  out  of  a  sick-bed,  and  making 
no  resistance,  and  telling  them  all  the  while  he  was  ready  to  go 
idong  with  'em.  It's  only  ^ey're  sich  blasted  cowards,  afraid 
of  a  sick  man — afraid  of  any  man.  Dang  my  buttons,  I'm 
almost  ashamed  I  didn't  borrow  a  pen-knife  to  do  the  business. 
This  bowie-blade  is  a'most  too  big  for  such  etamal  small  soiJs 
as  they've  got" 

'*  Yon  hear  him  confldss  he  drew  his  knife  upon  us  P'  said  one 
of  ^e  officers  to  the  crowd. 

*'Ay,"  said  Jamison,  '^and  how  it  scared  the  Biggera  white 
when  they  saw  it." 

'*  He  rescued  the  prisoner  from  us." 

'*A  lie,  nigger-^he's  at  yonr  service — he  says  it  himself-* 
so  bring  out  his  horse;  and  111  tell  you  another  things- I'm 
at  your  service  too.  I'U  ride  along  with  yon  and  see  fidr  plaj, 
and  if  you've  got  anything  to  say  agin  Diek  Jamison,  let  k  out 
as  loud  as  you  please  when  you  stand  befbre  the  judge." 

The  scene  ended  with  the- quiet  departure  of  Vernon,  aceqai- 
panied  by  his  ^friend  Jamison,  under  the  enfiwced  eaeort  of  tiie 
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OHAPTEE  XXVI. 

THB  8TAC»-0BBO  AUD  THB  IHCUBUS  —  ROMBO  APPHOAOHHg 
THB  FOOTLIGHTS  VKDBB  A  FAMOtS  MANACFBB. 

OmUbom,  Lev  bow  be  moeks  me  I  wilt  thoo  lei  faim,  my  l<ffd  f 
THmmUa,  Lord  1  qiioUi  be,  ibftt «  monetor  tboidd  be  mieb  a  DAtnrell 

The  l^mpeti, 

Hatiho  bow  faiily  led^ed  Vemain  for  the  minrder  of  Honoy* 
it  k  high  time  that  we  should  retrace  our  atepe  and  look  into 
the  progresB  of  the  latter  important  personage.  Though  some- 
what baffled  in  his  hope  of  haying  a  companion»  in  a  kindred 
q>irit,  to  the  end  of  his  joomey,  the  stage-strock  hero  was  not 
withont  hip  oonsoUtion  in  the  moment  of  the  parting  from  his 
friend.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the  scene  of  action ;  another  day 
would  bring  him  to  the  place  where  the  wandering  tribe  was  to 
be  found,  for  whose  communion  he  panted  even  as  the  hart 
panteth  after  the  water-brooks ;  and  visions  of  theatrical  glory 
began  to  gather  on  his  eyes.  With  that  restlessness  of  ima- 
gination which  betrayed  itself  in  everything  which  he  said  and 
did,  he  was  already  fancying  hisiself  in  the  midst  of  such  diffi- 
culties, arising  from  bad  management  and  the  labored  rivalry 
of  inferior  persons,  as  were  really  grateftil  to  a  man  of  his  tem- 
perament. His  cogitations,  which  broke  forth  at  moments  into 
rabid  soliloquy,  were  most  generally  of  this  description.  Now 
he  laughed  at  the  idea  of  Jim  Tilton  and  Hugh  Peters,  and  the 
ridiculous  figures  which  they  must  cut  as  Brutus  and  Jnlius 
Gnsar;  at  the  next  moment,  he  was  soliciting  their  applause 
for  some  new  reading  with  which  he  contemplated  to  astound 
ihe  natives  and  improve  Shakspere.  Anon  he  went  back  to 
the  eottage  of  Yarbers,  and  his  visions*  then,  were  of  Mary 
Clayton,  as  die  most  perfldot  Juliet  that  ever  stimulated  the 
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best  capacities  of  a  Montagae ;  and  as  tbat  fimcj  worked  id  hk 
mind,  his  voice  grew  more  emphatic,  and  a  spectator  in  the 
bashes  might  have  been  no  less  surprised  than  amnsed  to  have 
heard  and  seen  him  as  he  rode,  declaiming  at  the  full  pitch  of 
his  longs  to  Juliet  in  the  balconj;  and,  at  moments,  in  the 
earnestness  of  his  action,  almost  flinging  himself  from  the  tm- 
gainlj  and  venerable  steed  of  his  sire,  whose  neck  he  sometimes 
embraced,  hj  a  very  natural  error  of  his  imagination  which  con- 
founded it  with  the  form  of  Juliet,  or  Mary  Glayton  rather,  who, 
in  such  momentst  seamed  brought  iamediatelj  witUn  bis  leach. 

In  this  manner,  with  a  mind.fiur  awaj,  in  a.provinee  utterly 
foreign  to  that  through  which  his  only  half-conscious  person 
travelled,  he  went  forward  without  interruption,  and  was  only 
brought  back  to  the  actual  condition  of  things  around  him  when 
he  reached  the  river,  and  the  grim  Gharon  of  that  Stygian 
jitream,  leading  his  horse  through  bog  and  sluice,  oonbrived, 
widi  some  difficult,  and  after  no  little  delay,  to  place  the  two 
hMy  in  his  boat  Some  time  was  consumed  in  conveying 
him  across ;  for  the  river  swamp,  in  the  day  of  which  we  write* 
was  one  of  the  most  interminable  intricacies  that  ever  distrcaoed 
a  good  steed  or  vexed  an  impatient  traveller.  But  the  deli^ 
did  not  so  much  affect  the  actor.  He  soon  made  a  oompanloB 
of  the  boatman,  a  simple,  stupid  fellow,  who  scarcely  compre- 
hended five  of  all  the  words  that  were  said  to  him,  and  ao- 
swcired  none. 

But  Honey  needed  no  answer— 'his  only  object  was  an  audi- 
tor, and  he  was  safficiently  satisfied,  if  suffsred  to  talk  on  wi^ 
out  stint  or  limit,  though  the  hearer  made  no  response  to  any 
of  the  qne8ti<ms  whioih  he  asked.  These  were  neither  few  nor 
imimportant;  but  as  the  actor  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  why 
should  wef  He  was  soon,  comparatively  speaking,  set  across 
tlie  river ;  but  the  thousand  hollows  of  the  swamp,  filled  with 
the  waters  of  a  necent  freshet,  were  around  his  palh,  leaving  it 
at  moments  doubtful  in  what  direction  he  should  ptwrne  hia 
way. 

But  Tom  Horsey  was  not  the  man  to  suffer  himself  to  be  be- 
wildered long.  His  mind  soon  ran  off  in  the  direction  of  hia 
desires,  and,  lookhng  rather  to  the  end  of  his  journey  iku  to  liis 
•onrte^  he  gave  himself  not  much  eoncem  about  the -way ' 
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M  lo  H.  Alter  a  few  momentfl  of  refsetaiit  attention,  in  wliieft 
it  seemed  to  his  eyes  that  all  his  efforts  only  led  his  hobbling 
horse  from  one  rinioe  into  another,  he  soon  fbrgot  eyerything 
hot  1^  one  subject  most  at  his  heart ;  and  if  his  allegiance 
waTered  fbr  an  instant,  it  was,  perhaps,  in  regard  to  an  excep- 
tion whieh  might  be  eonsidwed,  indeed,  only  as  an  anziliar  to 
the  other  ^namely,  the  person  of  Mavy  Clayton,  and  she  As 
Jnliet. 

With  a  mind  thns  directed,  he  had  no  attention  to  bestow 
open  the  external  world  around  him,  and  did  not  seem  to  heed, 
or  he  conscious  of  the  fact,  that  the  day  was  approaching  to  its 
dose— and  thKt,  so  fkr  from  nearing  the  cottage  where  he  pro- 
posed to  spend  the  night,  he  had,  in  fact,  utterly  departed  from 
everything  like  a  i^d,  his  horse  slowly  toiling  forward  through 
Indian  footpatiis  that  deepened  occasionally  into  the  cart  of 
wagon-width,  but  only  at  places  where  the  presence  of  bog  or 
ereek  suggested  the  best  of  reasons  why  they  should  do  so,  and 
not  because  they  had  ever  been  employed  by  any  such  rehicles. 
But,  utterly  absorbed  in  his  own  speculations,  none  of  these 
B%n8  were  perceptible  to  the  actor,  and  night  would  have  come 
upon  and  caught  him  in  the  swamp  before  he  would  have  been 
eenseieus  of  his  predicament,  but  for  the  sudden  appearance 
upon  his  path  of  one,  whose  wild  and  uncoutl^  exterior  and 
abrupt  enirSe  were  of  too  staartling  a  character  to  pass  without 
regard. 

The  stranger  was  a  chunky  little  imp,  not  more  than  four 
feet  high,  wearing  a  bunch  upom  his  shoulder,  which  at  first 
gkmce,  suggested  to  Horsey  the  idea  of  a  niBitive-bom  Richard. 
His  antts  were  long  like  those  of  an  ape;  his  ears  of  corre- 
sponding dimensions ;  his  lipi^  pursed  into  a  point  like  two  bits 
cf  sbrivelled  eoonskin,  were  covered  with  a  thick  furze,  not  un- 
like that  cf  Uie  hair  upon  the  same  animal ;  and  with  a  short, 
pug4ike  nose,  and  Httie,  quick,  staring  gray  eyes,  that  peeped 
oat  from  under  a  shsiggy  white  pent-house  of  hair ;  he  pre- 
sented alt<^ether  Ihe  most  comical  appearance  that  could  be 
imagined^  «id  one  that  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  a  cun- 
mog  showman  in  any  of  the  Atlantic  cities.  His  legs,  though 
ihort,  were  strangely  bowed— indeed,  the  extreme  curve  which 
they  described  was  one  cause  of  their  shortness.    He  mifeht  have 
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fisen  to  five  hvt  feet,  oodd  thej  kare  beea  amoott^  ottt  f/nfr- 
metrically.  As  he  went  forward,  whieh  he  did  with  a  readineti 
that  occasioned  surprise  in  the  speotator,  the  bow  of  the  ad* 
vanced  leg  would  completelj  overlap  the  otiier>  so  that  he 
wonld  seem,  to  the  passing  glaacei  in  possession  of  one  only. 

His  garb  contributed  soknething  to  his  eomieal  i^pearaaee. 
He  wore  tights,  as  pantaloons*  which  showed  to  a  nicetj  the 
atteunated  size  of  the  crooked  limbs  on  which  he  depended  to 
support.  He  seemed  almost  entirdy  without  flesh.  The  lower 
limbs  were  not  roeiely  short  and  deformed,  but  slender  to  a  de- 
gree, which  made  the  spectator  opprehensiye  that  they  might 
snap  as  readily  as  pipe-stems  nskiex  the  aw<^en  and  dropsical 
bulk  of  body  which  they  canied.  But  this  Aour  was  deeep- 
tive.  The  urchin  had  an  elasticity  of  muscle,  a  capacity  oi 
stretch  and  endurance  in  his  sinews,  and  a  share  of  posttiTe 
strength  in  his  excessive  breadth  of  shoulders,  irhich  mads 
him  litde  inferior  in  conflict  to  most  ordiaaiy  men,  and  in 
tpeeA  he  could  ha^e  outwinded  the  best. 

A  little  jacket  of  green  bombasin,  made  on  a  plan  quite  as 
narrow  and  contracted  as  the  breeches,  readered  the  hump  sin- 
gularly  cons^cuous  upon  his  shoulders;  and  by  contractinf^ 
these  somewhat  too  closely,  served  to  throw  the  loi^  and  apish 
arms  out  from  the  body  in  such  a  manner  as  gready  to  iricraaae 
the  similitude  between  the  owner  and  the  ungainly  animal  ta 
which  we  have  likened  him.  A  coonskin  cap,  set  rather  jauntily 
en  his  cocoanut-shaped  head,  and  tied  under  his  chin  widi  a 
green  riband,  completed  this  parody  on  man,  who»  leapii^  sud- 
denly out  of  a  green  bush  in  the  middle  of  a  mod  puddle,  that 
lay  beside  the  path,  proved  a  more  startling  object  of  terror  to 
the  horse  of  the  aotor,  than  of  surprifle  to  himsdf. 

The  animal  sunk  back  on  it^  baanehes  with  a  sadrt  of  terror ; 
and,  with  a  greater  show  of  muscle  and  spirit  than  he  had 
deigned  to  vouchsafe  since  he  had  begun  the  journey  from  Bay- 
mond,  he  was  for  wheeKng  aboat  in  good  earnest,  and  making 
fleeter  back  tracks  than  he  had  ever  made  befove.  But  that 
Horsey  was  a  bom  rider*  like  every  other  western  maAt  he  had 
been  soused;  for  a  season  in  any  one  of  the  huadrad  mby  hab- 
itations of  frog,  hog,  and  alligator*  which  so  thickly  gavnkhed 
the  low  territooy  around  him. 
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MetBwliSe  the  little  meliiii  stood  nprigliiy  or  as  nearij  Uf- 
r^  AS  he  eoctld,  in  the  dmitow  pathway,  never  making  the 
al^test  moyement  to  bodge  or  assist  the  rider,  bat  grinning 
with  a  smile  of  ntisfaction  at  erery  wheel  and  flirt  of  the  stiU 
frightened  animal,  whieh  promised  to  fling  his  rider  into  the 
ditch.  The  unassisted  efforts  of  Horsey,  however,  managed  to 
evade  these  attempts,  and,  at  length,  finally  snceeeded  in  snbdu- 
ing  the  spirit-^no  diffictilt  taric — even  if  he  did  not  so  soon 
quiet  the  terrors  of  "  Old-dot-and-go-one."  Shaking  his  finger 
It  the  dwarf  as  he  forced  the  horse  forward,  the  actor  exelaimed, 
with  a  degree  of  good  nature  which  probably  arose  from  the 
eonsdonsness  that  his  good  horsemanship  had  not  been  without 
a  ipeetator— and  which,  had  he  not  been  the  conqneror  in  the 
strife,  wonld  not  have  been  so  apparent :— • 

**  Ah,  yon  comical  little  fellow !  how  yo«  seared  my  horse  !" 

"And  you  too»  if  the  tmth  was  k^owurl  reckon!"  was  the 
imhesitating  reply  of  the  nrchin.  "  I'm  a  man  mighty  apt  to 
scare  people  that's  not  used  to  me." 

"  Oad !  there's  reason  in  what  you  say  1"  exclaimed  the  actor. 
''Bat  look  you,  my  pretty  little  Jack  of  Clubs,  suppose  I  had 
been  a  sour-tempered  fellow  instead  of  what  I  am,  what  wonld 
I  be  doing  at  this  time»  and  what  sort  of  speech  would  you  be 
making  t  Wouldn't  I  be  using  a  hickory  upon  your  shoulders, 
my  lad,  for  searing  my  horse,  Imdr*-" 

'  "His  rider!"  The. urchin  fii^sfaed  the  sentence  after  his 
own  fashion.  "  Ha  t  ha  1  ha !"  The  woods  rang  with  his  yel- 
Hng  laughter — a  peal  more  strange  and  unnatural  than  any- 
thing in  his  shape.  **  Ha  I  ha  !  ha !  Mr.  Travdler — more  easy 
sud  than  done.  If  the  thing  were  tried,  it  mi^t  be  your 
shoulders  and  my  hickory ;  and  if  you  think  otherwise,  why, 
you  eau  only  be^  the  business  as  soon  as  you  please." 

"  Say  you  so,  you  little  apology  for  «  man— you  little  cock» 
a-doodle-doo  I — I'm  almost  tempted  to  try  odds  with  you  for 
the  fun  of  it,  for  riding  by  one's  self  makes  one  rather  dull,  and 
tbe  fun  that  turns  up  by  the  roadside  is  always  apt  to  be  Uie 
fiumiest.    Wait  a  bit,  then,  till  I  can  cut  a  hickory." 

And  the  actor  made  a  show  of  diamoimting  as  he  iBpoke. 

"Boo !  boo !"  cried  the  little  urchin  with  a  yell,  as,  leaping 
firom  the  patii,  he  ran  along  a  fallen  tree,  slippery  with  mire^ 
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ttiat  rose  out  of  the  ooie  of  die  swamp  and  stretched  awaj  into 
a  canebrake,  in  die  midst  of  whose  tops  the  dwaff  sqiuitted 
himsdf  dowDt  and  grinned,  and  laughed,  and  pointed  widi  his 
finger  at  the  assaOant,  confident  diat  he  conld  not  so  easilj  be 
approached  by  an  unpractised  footman,  and  secure  of  a  second 
means  of  flight  in  the  branches  of  a  tupola  hanging  above  him 
into  which  a  customary  leap  would  easily  carry  him. 

"Ah!  ha!"  exclaitaied  Horsey,  "there  you  are;  and  yon 
think  yourself  safe,  do  you,  but  what  do  you  think  of  that,  my 
litde  mannikin,  eh  t" 

He  pointed  a  pistol  upward  as  he  spoke,  hxA  the  derisive 
laugh  of  the  dwarf  mocked  this  exhibition,  as  he  in  turn  pro- 
duced from  his  breast  a  like  weapon,  the  dim^Mions  of  which 
would  have  swallowed  up  those  of  his  assailant. 

'^Ha!  hal  and  what  do  you  think  of  duitf'  said  die  urchin. 
'*  It's  snout  fbr  snout— and  die  adrantage  is  all  o*  my  side  as 
yet" 

"How  do  you  make  that  out,  you  pretty  litde  defbmdtyr* 
demanded  the  actor,  in  good-natured  accents,  amused  rather 
than  annoyed  by  die  readiness  of  the  urchin. 

"  Well,  it's  easy  enough,  and  yoa  might  see  tor  yourself,'*  re- 
plied the  other;  "I'm  rather  die  litdest  man  of  die  two,  but 
I  hare  the  biggest  pistoi*«you're  die  biggest  man  with  the 
litdest  pistol.  Am't  my  chance  die  best  to  hit,  you  big  MloW 
— ain't  it  now  t  Suppose  we  try — that^s  die  best  way  to  eome ' 
at  it — you  may  bang  away  first,  for  all  the  good  it^s  going  to 
do  you." 

"Gome  down,  you  small  specimen  of  humanity —you  young- 
est son  of  die  litde  old  gentleman  m  bladt,"  said  the  actor, 
with  a  hearty  good  humor  that  satisfied  the  dwarf  there  was 
nothing  mere  to  fear.  **Oome  down,  you  queer  Btde  cox- 
comb, and  lef  B  hear  aH  about  you.  Tou  are  certainly  the 
strangest  sniggering  litde  scamp  diat  I've  seen  in  dl  my 
travels.  You'd  make  a  most  superb  fettow  on  die  stage — 
a  witA  in  Maebedi— nol— Oad,  maybe  you're  one  of  us 
abready!" 

"Maybe  I  am,  maybe  I'm  not !"  said  the  dwarf,  with  a  giin. 
a^  he  descended.    "  Who  are  you— can  you  bite  I" 
-Btte!" 
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^TeSy  bite;  baye  jou  got  teeth  to  bite,  or  are  yon  nothing 
but  a  barking  dog  f' 

^  Teeth  to  bite — barking  dog ! — why,  yon  talk  at  qneerly  aa 
yon  look,  my  little  Bichard.'' 

"  Richard  I     Why,  who  told  yon  my  name  V* 

"  What !  yonr  name  is  Richard,  then  V* 

''TeB,  wiUi  a  pair  of  scales  to  the  end  of  it — yon  couldn't 
gness  that,  I  reckon !" 

**  No  1  I  don't  know  what  yon  mean." 

"Ill  tell  yon — my  name  is  Richard  BtOIyardi,  or  Dick 
Stilljarda— sometimes  they  call  me  Pick  Still,  and  sometimes 
Dick  Yards,  and  then  it's  only  when  I'm  in  the  humor  that  I 
answer  them.  I  always  answer  gentlemen  when  they  eall  me 
by  my  right  name." 

TbJs  was  said  with  a  manner  which  filled  Horsey  with  mer* 
riment,  and  would  have  filled  a  wiser  man  with  sadness.  The 
swagger,  the  solemn  strut  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  and 
the  air  of  superiority  with  which  the  narrow  and  protmsive 
chin  was  perked  forward,  had  in  it  so  much  of  a  rotund  self- 
conceit,  that  never  was  that  foible  of  humanity  so  comjpletely 
be-mocked  and  be-devilled. 

'*  Why,  what  is  there  to  laugh  at,  I  wonder,"  said  the  dwarf^ 
in  tones  and  with  a  manner  of  more  real  dignity,  though  with 
an  eqnally-ludicrbus  effort 

"Hark  ye,  StiUyards,  my  dear  fellow,"  cried  the  good«natured 

Horsey,  "  let  us  shake  hands.    You're  a  d d  comical  little 

fellow,  Stillyards,  and  we  must  jog  on  together.  111  make  your 
fortune,  Stillyards ;  by  the  powers,  you  shall  grow  Cmobous — 
you  shall.  Don't  you  grin,  my  boy,  I'm  telling  you  nothing 
but  the  truth.  You  shall  grow  famous  and  make  your  fortune. 
You  shall  be  one  of  us — and  I'll  undertake  your  tuition.  By 
the  ghost  of  David,  Stillyards,  I'll  find  you  a  dozen  characters 
in  Shakspere  alone  which  could  not  be  done  by  anybody  half 
so  well  as  yourself.  You  have  read  Shakspere,  Stillyards,  have 
yon  not  f 

"Read !"  said  the  dwarf,  with  something  like  a  sinking  of  Ids 
dignity.  ^*  Well,  stranger,  to  say  the  truth,  reading  ain't  my 
bufliQess,  though,  I  suppose,  I  could  lam  just  as  soon  as  anybody 
else.    There's  a  nigger  of  Joe  Smith's,  named  Peter — his  young 
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mifltis  taught  him  to  read  in  a  short  six  mouths  only,  and  hm 
can  now  read  write-hand  'most  as  good  as  print  I'm  sore  if  I 
had  any  chance,  I  conld  lam  as  quick  as  Peter." 

"Devil  a  doubt, Dicky,  that  you  might,  but  who's  to  leam 
you,  unless  you  could  persuade  the  same  young  lady  Aat  taught 
Peter  to  give  you  a  few  lessons  t" 

**Why,  didn't  you  say  you'd  lam  met"  said  Bichard  Still- 
yards,  with  a  grin  of  satisfaction  that  caused  a  considerable  en- 
croachment of  his  mouth  upon  the  territory  usually  cdnc^ded  to 
che^s  and  ears. 

"To  speak  and  act,  yon  terrapm,  ihd  not  to  read,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Look  you,  stranger,  if  it's  the  length  of  my  teeth  you  want 
to  know,  call  me  out  of  my  name,"  replied  the  urchin,  with  a 
grave  aur  of  offended  dignity.  "  You're  not  the  first  mka  that's 
lost  fiesh  between  my  jaws  fbr  making  too  free ;  so  it's  jist  as 
well  you  should  know  it  beforehand.  I  know  I'm  a  little 
smaller  than  you,  and  maybe  not  quite  so  good  looking,  bat 
that's  neither  here  nor  there,  and  I  don't  mind  the  difference  of 
siae  no  more,  when  I  feel  wolfish,  no  more  than  I'd  mind  a 
dog-baik  in  a  seedy  night.  I  axed  you  a  question  jist  now, 
and  didn't  get  an  answer.'^ 

"  What  was  that.  Mr.  Eichard  Stfflyards?';  demanded  Hor- 
sey, with  an  air  of  respectful  deference,  exceedingly  delighted 
with  the  strange  monster  he  had  encountered,  and  disposed, 
with  a  true  actor's  fondness  fbr  ftm,  to  humor  the  weakness 
which  betrayed  itself  so  ludicrously. 

"What  was  it.  Mr.  Richard?— speak  again,  and  don't  im- 
•ghae  fbr  an  instant  that  I  am  at  all  desirous  to  fill  your  jaws 
with  »y  flesh,  as  I  can  not  say  wiA  certainty  that  I  kave  any 
^  spar« — eertably  none  to  spare  unless  you  are  willing  to  take 
«J«at  where  I  give  you  leave,  I  could  give  you  a  bite  in  one 
P^  «*  hx  another,  and  not  miss  it.  perhapi.  but  if  s  likely 
J^beehoosfagfb.  yourself.    Ehr 

A^  «J«S  ^*'**^'^  "*  "^^"^  l^m^^j  had  chosen  to  accept 
^aaTurw.U^'^  fcMV»r^  which  the  urchin  had  employed 
"•^"  jnj^  P*****^  -•  httckleberty  above  his  persim- 
•••^••J^jS^  8t%ards  hsgaa  |o  regard  his  com- 
«  ••^lal  ae  leae  strasfa  t«>  iu«  tfca»  fce  appeared  to 
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Horsej.  After  a  brief  Bpace,  wlacK  be  devoted  in  silence  to  a 
jealous  sarvej  of  those  features  wbicb,  bjr  this  time,  the  actor 
hsd  schooled  into  inflekiMHty,  he  rej^lied,  as  if  satisfied  with 
his  examination  :— 

''I  was  a-thinking  at  first,  stranger,  that  70a  was  a-flinning 
with  me,  bat  I  believe  if  s  onlj  because  yon  don't  know  no  bet- 
ter. I'm  a  country  gentleman  in  these  parts,  and  have  com- 
pany camping  out  in  the  woods,  here  away,  down  by  the  corner 
of  Little  Bend  in  the  Gane  Prairie — every  fellow's  a  man 
among  'em,  all  barking  dogs — and  so  I  axed  you  about  your 
teeth." 

"My  teeth?" 

"Yesy  your  teeth,"  replied  the  deformed  curiosity;  << ain't 
yon  got  teeth  t    Oan't  you  bite  V* 

The  actor  surveyed  him  with  intentness.  Mid  the  result  of  his 
examination,  as  he  beheld  the  honqfide  earnestness  in  the  fel- 
low's £iee,  was  to  convince  him  that  Bichard  Stillyards  was  an 
idiot — a  conclusion  which,  no  doubt,  has  been  already  reached 
by  the  reader.  But  let  him  not  be  mistaken.  Dick  was  no 
idiot,  but  a  eunning  owl  that  hoots  with  a  greater  drawl  of  mel- 
ancholy when  most  meditating  mischief.  He  had  his  purposes 
in  the  question  that  seemed  so  excessively  simple  to  his  com- 
panion, and  was  answered  satisfectorily  when  he  received  no 
answer. 

'^Diek,  my  lad,  you're  a  strange  fellow.  To  ask  a  man 
whose  teeth  have  been  opening  upon  yon  every  moment  since 
we  have  met,  if  he  has  any !" 

*(Mi,  no  harm,  mister — I  don't  mean  any  harm — to  be  sure, 
I  see  you  have  got  teeth,  and  I  oughtn't  to  ask,  but  it's  a  way 
iVe  got;  but  you're  a-travelling  only?"  and  here  the  urchin 
gave  a  keen,  quick  glance  to  the  corpulent  saddle-bags,  filled 
to  the  brim  with  knight,  prince,  warrior,  and  tyrant,  which  hung 
across  the  saddle  of  the  actor.  In  a  second  instant  his  eye  was 
averted,  as  he  beheld  that  of  the  traveller  fixed  upon  him. 

•*  Dick,  my  boy,"  said  Horsey,  "  you're  a  nut  for  the  devil  to 
erack ;  d — me  if  I  can.  To  be  sure  I'm  a  traveller,  just  as  cer- 
tainly as  I've  got  teeth ;  and  now  that  you  remind  me,  I'd  like 
to  know  where  I'm  travelling,  and  how  fer  I  may  be  from  a 
plaeerf  lodging  f 
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«  Whj,  don't  70U  know  V 

"Devil  a  bit!" 

"What!  7on  don't  know  wheio  jon're  a-travellingt  I 
reckon  yon  knew  when  yon  begun  I" 

"  Why,  yes !  that  I  did ;  but  look  you,  many  a  man  seta  out 
for  the  horse  and  finds  the  halter.    I  started  for  Benton." 

"Benton?" 

"  Yes,  Benton.  How  far  am  I  from  the  house  of  one  Jenks 
Glover?" 

"Jenks  Glover!  Why«  he's  on  the  lower  road — a  matter 
of  sixteen  miles  to  the  left  of  you.  You've  got  on  the  wrong 
track." 

••Thedevayousay!" 

"No  1  I  say  the  wrong  track ;  it's  you  that  said  *  the  devil,* 
three  timea»  or  maybe  more,  and  it's  no  wonder  you  lost  the 
road.    Yon  must  have  lost  it  after  the  first  jump  of  the  fisrry." 

"And  it's  how  far  to  Benton?" 

"  Mush  I  I  can't  tell  you — it's  on  the  other  road,  and  a  smart 
roundabout  chance  to  get  to  it." 

This  news  confounded  our  traveller.  He  shrugged  bis 
shoulders,  and  looked  roupd  him  upon  the  dismal,  dark,  and 
seemingly  impenetrable  swamp,  the  pale  cypresses  of  which 
shot  up  sparingly,  with  the  tupola  and  the  ash,  to  gigantic 
heights,  interlaced  between  with  a  complete  waU  of  matted 
canes,  briers,  and  wild  thorny  vines,  that  promised  to  defy  even 
the  rude  pressure  of  the  grisly  bear,  or  his  more  good-natured 
sable  brother.    The  prospect  made  the  actor  shudder. 

Dick,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "  whose  is  the  nearest  house,  and 
how  far?" 

"  There  ain't  no  house  on  this  road,  that  I  knows  o£,  and  no* 
body." 

"  *  If  that  thy  speech  be  sooth !' "  the  actor  began,  after  the 
nature  within  him ;  but  th^  dogged  atare  of  the  dwarf  warned 
him  that  his  companion  suffered  nothing  equivocal*  and  he  re- 
sumed in  plun  English :  "No  house,  Eichard — no  house,  my 
dear  fellow? — Why,  what  am  I  to  do — where  am  I  to  sleep 
to-night?" 

A  grin  diffused  itself  from  ear  to  ear  upon  the  fellow's  covBh 
tenanoe,  as  he  listened  to  the  words  and  beheld  the  visible  < 
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1  of  tibe  actor.  He  tMined  disposed  to  smose  bimself 
it  the  exjtanse  of  tlie  tmyeller. 

"  I  leekon  70a  ain't  vaed  to  aleepfaig  out  of  the  dry.  Ton 
wete  bom,  suybe^  in  a  nice  bomey  with  a  dose  roof  to  itV* 

'*Ajf  to  be  sitre»  and  in  a  deTflisb  comfortable  bed  too,  I 
reckon ;  but  what  then,  Didt  j,  my  dading  f 

''It's  a  bad  chance  yon'U  harve  for  a  dry  honse  here  in  Big 
Black  Swamp ;  there's  no  better  house  than  Cane  Oastie,  and 
it's  to  iMxgp  yon  can't  see  the  waU%  and  H's  so  high  yon  can't 
see  the  roof;  and  if  you  ain't  nsed  to  the  stahi  for  candles,  yonll 
bare  to  go  to  bed  in  the  dark.  There's  no  hense  near  by,  and 
only  one  nader  ten  miles,  and  that's  'Sqnhre  Nawls'— and  he's 
a  judge,  and  don't  take  in  traTcllers." 

**  But  he  Ures  on  the  Bentoa  toad." 

**No  he  dont.  I  reckon  he's  on  the  nnP^  ^^^^»  ^  smart 
distance  frean  it  As  for  jroad*-> you're  in  no  road  at  all  here-** 
you're  in  Big  Black  Swamp,  and  if  your  nose  was  long  enoughi 
yon  could  ameU  the  river  at  a  short  mile  off,  on  your  right.  If 
you  was  used  to  the  smell,  yon  could  smell  it  here  without  go« 
ing  much  further.  I  can,  easy  enough," — snuffing,  while  he 
speke,  with  consummate  complaisance— "and  a  mighty  sweet 
smell  it  has,  too^  just  after  the  sun's  gone  down." 

''You're  an  amateur,  Mr.  Uchard." 

"No,  d^— d  if  I  am,  and  I  tell  you  agin,  stranger,  'twont  de 
to  call  me  by  any  jiickname.  I'm  Mr.  Bichard  Stillyards,  or 
Dick  Stillyards,  and  I  won't  go  by  any  other,  so  I  warn  you 
belbre  danger." 

"  WeU.  Dick,  my  dear  fellow,  I'll  be  civil— the  faet  is^  I'm  hi 
DO  humor  for  making  enemies.  But  tell  me  where  I  am  to  sle^ 
to-night— where  shall  I  get  a  bed  }" 

"  I  ficiied  Ike  Lwdler  only  a  nnrntb  ago,  'canse  he  called  me 
a  little  sarcumstance,"  continued  the  deformed. 

"And  saffioiMt  provocation  too»"  said  die  aetor;  "but,  Mr. 
BlinyardK  the  bed— the  bed— the  house  to  sleep  in." 

"  WeU,  new,  stoanget,  you're  mighty  pudung*  Ha'n^t  I  told 
jon  there's  no  honse  under  ten  milea—- " 

"  Then  you  told  a  whopper,  Dick  Toady,"  cried  a  third  per- 
son, saddenly  ^nei^ng  from  the  bushes  on  the  left,  and  inter* 
mpting  the  dwarf  without  any  of  that  scrupulous  consideration 
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upon  whieh  lie  was  so  mndi  disposed  to  insist  in  his  cdii> 
versalion  with  Horsey.  The  stranger  was  a  small  man,  with  « 
narrow  sunburnt  face,  a  hook  nose,  and  lively  twinkling  gray- 
eyes,  that  seemed  to  coyer  a  world  of  ounning.  His  voice  was 
good-humored,  and  at  the  first  sound  of  it  the  dwarf  started 
with  an  air  of  dissatisfaetioii,  which  did  not  seem  to  justiQf 
the  free  and  fomiliar  manner  with  which  the  new-comer  bsid 
addressed  him. 

«  How  should  you  tell  the  gentleman,  Toady,  that  there's  no 
house  nearer  than  Judge  Nawls'  V 

"  Well,  Where's  any  ?" 

'*  Why,  here*  you  blue-bottle,  here  in  Cane  Gastle,  hard  by, 
within  a  Choctaw's  mile.  When  the  stranger  ads  fbr  a  house, 
what  does  he  mean  but  a  place  where  he  can  take  hk  snooze 
out  without  dangw  and  disturbance.  He  donH  meaEn  wall  of 
day  and  clapboards — he  means  nothing  more  than  a  good  sup- 
per and  an  easy  sleep.    Am  I  right,  stranger  t" 

Horsey,  somewhat  rdieved  of  the  annoying  eonvictxm  that 
he  must  sleep  in  a  canebrake  with  the  soft  oose  of  a  raoik 
swamp  in  place  of  a  mattress,  was  yet  not  utterly  satisfied  thi^ 
this  description  of  his  desire  was  altogether  a  correct  one. 
StiU,  there  seemed  little  choice,  and  the  free  and  easy  mann^ 
of  the  stranger  was  too  much  after  his  own  heart  not  to  ree- 
sncfle  him  to  things  even  more  disagreeable  than  those  he 
feared.  He  was  consoled  to  find  that  if  he  must  sleep  in  the 
swamp,  he  was  to  have  a  good  bedfelk)w — a  conviction  whieh 
had  not  soothed  him  for  an  instant  during  his  whole  protracted 
conversation  with  Mr.  Bichard  Stillyards.  He  expressed  his 
assent  to  the  suggestion  ei  the  speaker,  though  in  a  qfnalified 
measure,  but  this  the  other  did  not  seem  to  perceive.  He  pro- 
eeeded  in  his  speech  m  a  manner  still  move  agreeaUe  to  the 
traveller. 

**  We  are  a  few  of  us,  stranger,  almost  playing  gipsy  is  the 
swamp  to  save  expense.  There's  some  six  or  eight  of  us» 
IVmdy  here  not  bdng  counted,  diough  he  may  be  thrown  in  as 
a  sort  of  make-weight  We  sleep  pretty  much  in  a  huddle, 
under  pole  and  bush  tents,  and  there's  room  for  an  odd  one 
when  the  river's  foul  and  the  swamp  rises.  We  are  players— 
play-actors— perhaps  you  don't  quite  know  what  a  player  ist 
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— ^  people  in  ibete  p«itB  look  on  ns  with  as  mvoh  wonder 
M  pleasore — we  play  plays — speak  speecbes— -show  tiioks* 
dance  and  sing,  for  Ae  pid)lic  gnitification  and  our  own.  We 
Aall  soon  set  out  for  Benton,  Lexington,  Lnccbesa,  and  other 
villages — soon  as  the  rest  of  the  boys  come  in— and  if  you'll 
ke^  in  the  neighborhood  till  then,  you'U  see  rare  sport,  I  tell 

The  effect  of  this  speech  upon  Horsey  may  readily  be  con- 
jectmned.  "Bjs  ejaculations  of  pleasure  interrupted  the  speaker 
A  dozen  times  before  he  had  finished,  and  then  he  grasped  liia 
hand  with  a  hearty  tug  that  threatened  to  shake  his  arm  off. 
He  ibrgot  his  cares  of  bed  and  lodging  and  supper— aU  cares 
— aH  doabts — all  apprehensions— in  tiie  one  predominant 
pleasure  that  filled  his  soul ;  and  a  hundred  questions  and  ejac- 
■ladons  fMlowed  each  other  too  rapidly  for  correction  or  reply, 
as  he  gave  free  vent  to  those  emotions  which  he  had  so  long  and 
so  unwiningly  restrained. 

"And  you  bebng  to  little  Jim  Tilton's  company?  And 
whare's  Jim  Y*-I  knew  the  litde  ^ow  in  New  Orleans,  when  he 
was — a-hem !"  He  was  about  to  say  candle^snuflfer,  but  a  little 
prudence  came  to  his  aid  at  the  moment,  and  put  an  estopel  on 
his  tongue. 

"Jim  Tihon,"  said  the  other,  "is  no  go.  He's  but  a  poor 
drab,  and  the  less  we  say  cf(  him  the  better.  He's  not  with  us 
BOW,  and  I  seriously  doubt  whether  he'll  ever  diow  his  face 
among  ns.    It^  be  a  dark  day  for  him  when  he  does." 

"Ha!  how  so?  how  so?" 

"  WeU,  he's  a  rogue — thafs  the  long  and  Aort  of  it  We 
pbyed  at  Manchester  to  a  good  saaart  chance  of  a  house,  and 
before  the  play  was  orer,  Jim  was  missing,  and  the  treasury 
with  him.  We  heard  of  hhn  going  down  to  the  riv^  to  YidiLS- 
burg,  and  that's  the  last.  He  won't  come  back,  unless  he  brings 
a  double  chance  of  picayunes  to  make  up  hush-money." 

"The  skunk!  But  it's  like  him,"  said  Horsey.  "He 
was  a  poor  shote  of  a  fellow  at  Orleans,  a  mere  candle- 
nnifler  for  Oaldwell,  when  I  was  playing  second-rates  at  the 
Ameriean." 

"  Ton  playing  —  you !     Why,  who  are  you  ?"  said  die  new*^ 
r,  with  a  very  natural  expression  of  surprise. 
14 
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**Mj  iMMM  w  "Eonej,"  replied  our  txwcller,  with  a  modMi 
dropping  of  the  Toiee. 

**  Horsej  !*-Net  the  £unoii8  actor  at  Ludlow's  m  MoUle  I  It 
can't  be  poseihie.    Tell  me,  stranger  ?" 

The  gusto  with  which  this  was  spoken— the  TolominoBS  odor 
which  it  bore  up  into  the  mental  nostrils  of  Horsey,  was  aa 
good  as  a  year's  growth — a  prize  in  the  lottery — or  a  crown- 
ing benefit.  His  blood  tingled  in  his  veins  from  head  to  foot, 
yet  never  did  mortal  face  struggle  more  hard  to  subdue  the 
exuhing  smile— to  assume  and  wear  the  pursed-up  aspect  of 
huiiiility* 

«'I  was  at  Ludlow  V  he  replied,  modesdy,  "^and  I  don*l 
know  that  there  was  any  actor  there  but  myself  of  my  names 
but  I  was  not  fiunous-^no,  not  I  did  some  good  things — I 
think  I  did — but  they  passed  without  notice.  I  do  not  think  I 
got  much  reputation  in  Mobile.'' 

'*My  dear  sir,  you  do  the  Mobilians  injustioe — great  in- 
justice. I  have  heard  of  you  a  thousand  times  in  Mobile,  and 
from  the  best  authorities.  Rea  thongftit  you  a  firat-rate.  Rea 
was  an  excellent  judge  in  tiMatrieals-— ray  particular  fiieiid — a 
noble  fellow,  and  there  was— « what's  his  namet — the  editor  of 
the  Commercial — ah  I  devil  take  it,  I  have  such  a  monory. 
But  it  matters  not.  I  tell  you,  Horsey,  never  dMi  dramatic 
reputation  stand  higher  in  Mobile  than  did  yours.  You  were 
oflf  for  New  Orleans  when  I  reached  the  city,  but  everybody 
was  asking  after  you,  and  on  one  occasion  it  was  reported  you 
had  arrived  but  had  no  engagement,  and  then  tiiere  was  a  hue 
and  cry  after  die  manager.  It  was  asked  in  all  the  papers 
why  you  were  not  engaged,  and  he  was  compelled  to  assure  the 
audience,  under  the  terrors  of  an  uproar,  that  you  should  be  en- 
gaged as  soon  as  your  arrival  was  made  known  to  bim.  I  was 
present  at  the  time,  and  know  the  stir  it  made." 

"  Is  it  possible!     I  wonder  I  never  heard  of  it  before." 

*'I  reckon  you  didn't  read  tiie  newspapers.  It  was  all  there 
— *aU  put  down  as  large  as  life.  Nay,  tf  you  were  in  Orieaas, 
you  must  have  heard  of  it." 

'*  No,— indeed  I  didn't.  I  never  read  the  newspapers^  I 
took  a  dislike  to  editors.  I  tiiought  them  all  hurahnga— they 
•poke  very  disrespectfully  of  me  at  my  first  beginning,  and  1 
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vte  nmArmA  nerer  to  read  their  staff.    But  I  was  wrong,  I 


"Wrong I  Tesy  that  70a  w«re  I  Ton  bave  tliat  your  ean 
against  some  pleasant  tnitlia.  If  they  treated  jou  iU  at  first, 
^^  made  yon  ample  amends  afterwardt  as  I  think  I  can  show 
700.  I  have*  I  tibink,  some  of  the  Mobile  Patriot  of  that  time 
tiwHl  (^»en  your  eyes.  Newspapers  and  editors,  Mr.  Horsey, 
ikmld  not  be  looked  down  upon  with  too  much  contempt  They 
•ve  nseftd  in  their  way*  They  may  be  made  so  at  least ;  and, 
between  us,  ifs  best  to  treat  the  humblest  profession  with 
diarityt  sinoe,  if  our  managers  continue  this  trick  of  running 
awi^  with  Ae  strong  box»  there's  no  teUing  to  whft  condition 
we  may  be  reduced.'' 

**  Yerj  true !  But  what  could  be  expected  of  such  a  fellow 
as  nhon.  I  was  astonished  when  I  heard  that  he  had  presumed 
to  set  op  fi»r  a  manager." 

''What  1  you  heard  of  us  then  I" 

**  Tea— I  heard  of  you  down  in  Baymond,  and  my  purpose 
was  to  join  you." 

**  Join  ns !  Ood  bless  you,  Mr.  Horsey.  It'll  be  the  making 
tf  us,"  said  the  stranger,  grasjang  Horsey's  hand  and  flamins: 
•et  with  the  opening  in  Richard — 

'''Now  it  the  winter  of  our  disoontent 

Mftde  gloriotu  summer  by  the  ton  of  York.'  * 

"That  was  well  spoken,  Mr. — ah,  pardon  me  1 — but  oblige 
me  with  your  name." 

"Jones!  an  humble  one,  sir,  utterly  unknown  to  fame!"  re- 
plied the  other  with  a  great  show  of  modesty. 

"It  may  be,  Mr.  Jones,"  replied  Horsey,  warmly;  "but 
those  two  lines  which  you  have  just  now  spoken  were  really 
well  said — very  prettily  said — excellently  well  said.  I  shall 
kok  for  good  things  from  you.    Indeed,  I  shall." 

The  flatteries  of  the  stranger  had  seduced  the  judgment  of 
Horsey  into  a  corresponding  flexibility,  and,  in  a  few  moments, 
the  apprehensions  of  the  trayeller  were  all  forgotten  in  the  ex- 
ultations and  resuscitated  hopes  of  the  actor.  The  anxieties 
natural  to  his  situation,  and  which,  but  a  moment  before,  had 
grown  almost  palnlhl,  were  dismissed  entirely  from  his  mind. 
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and  in  a  moment  he  had  resumed  all  ihe  diaraotiuristioa  ot^i 
ner  and  feeling,  which  he  had  shown  to  our  readers  on  his  first 
introduction.  He  now  spoke,  ad  lihitmni^  of  piays  and  playing 
only.  Every  third  wotd  wats  a  qnotation;  and  it  was  only 
^eu  the  new-comer,  who  had  kept  up  the  hall  with  no  little 
show  of  practice  and  ahility,  found  his  corre(qKmding  store  Off 
quotation  utterly  exhausted,  that  he  was  brought  back  to  the 
more  immediate  necessities  of  his  situation.  It  was  now  the 
turn  of  Jones  to  remind  him  of  his  lodgings  iox  the  ingbt  But 
it  was  not  so  easy  now  to  direct  the  attenticm  of  our  nzUxt,  wlio, 
once  aroused  on  his  favorite  theme,  would  wag  a  tongue  in  its 
honor  so  long  as  the  member  itself  had  a  single  working  hinge 
to  depend  upon. 

**  But  we  forget,  Mr.  Horsey,"  said  Jones,  in  jiroeecuting  bis 
often-baffled  purpose—"  we  actors,  who  so  love  our  profeasion, 
are  very  apt  to  forget  other  matters.  Here  we  are,  wasting 
our  readings  upon  the  desert  air,  when  we  shoidd  be  thinking 
upon  other  matters.  Sapper  now  and  a  place  to  sleep  in — I 
must  crave  your  pardon  for  keeping  you  from  these  things  so 
long.** 

*'  Nay,  these  are  small  matters.  The  toast  and  tankard  can 
be  got  at  any  moment,  but  for  the  rest — what  of  my  old  prince 
of  Hickories  t  What  of  Hugh  Peters,  and  how  are  his  timbers  t 
He  to  make  a  Julius  Gse'sar  I  Ha !  ha !  ha !  The  thing's  ridi- 
culous, Jones ;  and  he  must  be  got  rid  of  as  well  as  Tilton — 
birds  of  a  feather — no  game^fellows  that  will  disgrace  ns 
only.    Grows,  crows !" 

"  Very  true,  sir — I  agree  with  you  fUly,  but — *' 

'<  Oh,  to  be  sure,  I  know  there  will  be  a  difficulty  about  it ; 
—it  will  be  unkind  to  drive  the  fellow  off  and  hurt  his  filings; 
though,  d — n  his  impudence,  he  deserves  no  better  for  presn- 
ming  on  such  a  vocation.  Why,  Jones,  I  remember  even  now 
the  comical  figure  the  old  fo<d  used  to  cut  in  giving  us  lessons 
in  reading.  Even  then,  when  I  was  a  mere  brat  of  a  boy,  and 
knew  little  or  nothing,  I  could  scarce  keep  my  face  to  see  him 
mouthing  out  the  golden  verses  of  the  great  master.  He'd  get 
upon  a  box  for  a  stoge — his  bow  legs  at  a  straddle,  as  if  a  ditch 
lay  between  'em,  for  the  better  support  of  his  bag-of-cottoa 
body;  and  then  he'd  turn  his  little  tumippy  pugnose,  fiurly 
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d&oBtiog  the.  hearenfl^  msd  Us  Ups  sinking  deep  at  every  sen- 
teace  that  he  flpoke»  in  Ae  hollows  where  his  teeth  were 
knocked  ont  just  in  front — he  got  it  done  one  dark  night  as  he 
fell  over  a  wash-tnh,  and  composed  himself  among  the  stumps 
<^  a  new  clearing.  The  hole  was  large  enough  for  my  finger 
—and  he  to  he  an  actor  !  Ha !  ha !  ha !  It's  ridiculous — we 
Biiut  get  rid  of  him ;  though,  to  be  sure,  as  jou  say,  we  must 
do  it  in  snch  a  way  as  not  to  hurt  the  poor  devil's  feelings. 
By  the  ghost  of  David,  though  I  should  remember  Litde  Bow- 
legs only  by  his  hickories,  yet  I'm  for  doing  it  tenderly.  We 
must  smooth  the  track  lor  him,  so  that  he  may  walk  o£f  freely. 
But  go  ke  mnst»  if  we  hope  to  do  anything.  He'd  be  only  in 
the  way — he  can  do  nothing." 

''Yes,  to  be  sure — you're  perfectly  right,  Mr.  Horsey,  and 
the  management  might  very  well  be  put  into  your  hands.  I'm 
mre  we  migkt  make  our  monster  Dick  here  do  everything  that 
Peters  might  do ;  but,  as  I  was  saying — " 

''What,  StiUyards !"  exclaimed  Horsey,  turning  upon  the 
Attentive  dwarf,  who  stood,  all  the  while  the  dialogue  pro- 
ceeded, wondering,  with  owlet  byes  and  broad^distended  mouth, 
swaUowhig  the  incomj^hensible  stuff  that  he  never  could  di- 
gest 

**  Look  yoUf  Jones,  that  Mlow's  a  host  himself.  I  wouldn't 
give  my  friend  Dick  here  for  all  the  Peters  under  the  sun. 
He's  the  most  comical  fellow !  What  a  Gatiban  he'd  make— 
a  natural-bom  Caliban !  Egad !  we  had  a  scene  between  us 
jnst  before  you  came  up — a  scene  for  a  melodrama — it  was 
worth  a  picayune  to  see  it.  He  ran  up  that  f  /ee  like  an  orang- 
otang;  drew  oat  his  barker,  squatted  on  his  haunches,  with 
the  felicity  and  grace  of  a  black  bear  at  a  honey-gnm,  and  chal- 
lenged me  to  a  regular  exchange  of  shots.  The  comical  fellow 
—he's  worth  a  company  himself;  and  in  New  York — look  ye, 
Jones,  after  all.  New  York's  the  place — on  the  Bowery,  that 
fellow,  as  Caliban,  would  be  a  sure  card,  and  we  must  play  him 
when  we  play  ourselves." 

"We  must  talk  of  this  to-morrow,"  exclaimed  Jones,  des- 
perately ;  and  seizing  upon  the  only  pause  which  Horsey  had 
made  for  an  inconceivably  long  time — "I  will  send  Dick  for- 
ward to  get  things  in  readiness  for  us — supper  and  a  bed.    Ho. 
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Dick !  let  the  boys  know  that  dib  great  aetort  Mr.  Horeey.  it 
coming  with  me.  Awaj,  by  the  galleys,  while  we  ride  round. 
We'll  be  with  them  in  a  half-bonr." 

The  nrchin  prepared  to  obey. 

"  Bat  why  not  go  along  with  Oaliban  f  demanded  Horse  j. 

*'  For  the  best  of  reasons.  He  can  go  where  onr  hoises  can 
not*  On  a  line  we  are  bat  a  poor  quarter  of  a  mile  (torn  onr 
oamp-gronnd ;  it  will  be  a  good  half  honr's  ride  to  reach  it  the 
way  we  must  trsv^  and  night  will  swallow  np  the  track  b^ore 
we  are  done.  We  must  ride,  therefore,  to  make  tip  lost  time. 
I  was  so  pleasantly  occupied,  Mr.  Horsey,  in  Hstening,  for  the 
last  half*faour,  that  I  neyer  saw  that  the  san  had  left  ns.  Ymt 
must  give  onr  boys  some  lessons  to-night  as  soon  as  snpper^s 
over.'* 

**  Ah,  Jones,  yon  flatter,''  said  onr  friend,  modestly ;  **  I  am 
no  such  man  as  yon  think  me.  Yon  can  do  the  thing  q[aite  as 
well  as  myself." 

**  No,  no  1"  replied  the  other,  with  sometiiii^  of  a  monmful 
tone,  as  he  rode  forward —-'^ No,  no!  that  is  not  to  be  hoped 
for.     Would  4o  Hearen  it  were  !'* 

Horsey  followed  with  a  new  fbeling  of  delight  wi&in  his 
bosom.  The  tone  of  the  cunning  Jones,  the  words  he  em- 
ployed, not  to  speak  of  the  prospects  and  promises  of  nhinuito 
and  unqualified  triumph  before  him,  were  all  so  much  heRYeoly 
manna  to  the  still  hungering  yanity  ai  his  heart ;  and  neyer 
before,  in  all  his  career,  when  the  possession  of  money,  layisb- 
ly  squandered,  secured  him  the  clamoring  applauses  of  the 
profligate  associates  who  misled  him,  had  he  recetyed  a  mora 
grateful  tribute  to  his  rulhig  desire  than  diat  afforded  by  an 
adroit  outlaw  of  the  Mississippi  border.  He  fbllowed  his  guide 
without  suspicion,  and  was  soon  swallowed  up  from  sight  in  die 
darkness  that  now  enyironed  the  dense  swamps  of  the  Loosa- 
Ghitta. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

BAW  BBCEUITS — AN   AWKWARD  SdUAD  —  MORE  MYSTI- 
FICATION. 

Oorh,  I  know  thee  honest 
MotetL  Tou  do  lie,  sir.—- Yolponb. 

It  was  qake  dark  before  Horsej  and  bb  oompaDion  came  to 
a  bait ;  and  wben  tbii  was  done,  tbe  former  looked  round  bim 
vitb  astonisbmeat,  at  be  could  not  well  dirine  at  first  tbe  rea- 
son for  doing  so.  Tbere  was  no  more  sign  of  babitation  or 
b«man  comfort  tb^i»  tban  bad  been  seen  at  tbe  moment  wben 
be  enconnterod-tbe  dwarf.  ladeed,  if  possible,  tbe  locai4  lodged 
decidedly  worse  tban  CTer.  Tbe  very  spot  on  wbicb  tbey 
stopped  was  a  perfect  quagmire,  to  wbieb  tbe  rising  waters  of 
tbe  contignoos  river  bad  access  at  every  fresbet ;  and,  beheld 
b  tbe  mieertain  8tarligbt#  our  actor  could  see  tbat  tbere  were 
ponds  all  around  bim,  and  little  crossing  brooklets  tbat  seemed 
to  struggle  slowly  tbrougb  tbe  tbiekening  ooae,  as  if  seeking  to 
tegain  tbe  parent-stream,  by  wbose  subsiding  torrents  tbey  had 
been  left.  A  dense  wall  of  canes  spread  itself  over  tbe  patli  in 
front,  and  Horsey  was  about  to  give  utterance  to  tbe  doubt  and 
bewilderment  wbicb  be  felt,  wben  bis  companion,  wlio  seemed 
in  nowise  diseonoerted*  uttered  a  sbrill  wbistle,  wbicb  was  im- 
mediately answered  by  tbe  deep  bay  of  a  beagle  at  a  little  dis- 
tsnce  abead. 

**  Tbey  will  find  us  now  in  a  twinkling,"  said  Jones ;  "  tbat 
dog  win  soon  teU  tbem  wbere  to  look,  even  if  that  crooked 
scamp,  Stillyards,  should  prove  a  sluggard  by  tbe  way.  You 
v31  be  relieved  of  your  nag  in  a  few  moments,  Mr.  Horsey,  and 
we  w31  eooB  a  log  finr  tbe  rest  ei  our  journey.    So  mucb  for 
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living  in  a  swamp.    Tbese  are  difElcnldes  wbich  would  scarcely 
trouble  us  in  Natchez  or  New  Orleans.*' 

"Well,  but  wbj  do  you  incur  tbemt  Why  live  in  tbc 
swamp  t"  demanded  Horsey,  to  whom  the  increasing  difficul- 
ties and  perplexities  of  the  last  twenty  minutes  of  circaitous 
navigation  had  begun  to  suggest  certain  doubts  of  the  policy  of 
choosing  places  of  abode  for  which  there  seemed  no  justifying 
necessity. 

"  Ha !"  said  the  other,  with  a  hsof^  "  th«re  are  troubles  in 
the  city  which  we  have  not  here,  and  which  we  count  a  great 
deal  worse.  Here  we  should  laugh  at  a  sheriff's  officer — there 
we  should  pull  hat  and  bend  knee  to  him  in  respectful  deference ; 
and  if  you  ever  blarneyed  a  tiulor  or  bullied  a  landlord — ** 

**  Say  no  more,"  said  Horsey,  to  whom  the  references  of  Jones 
seemed  to  have  almost  a  personal  direction,  and  were  therefore 
sufficiently  conclusive — "say  no  more— > I  see  die  wisdom  of 
your  arrangements,  and  were  I  as  near  New  Orleans  as  you  are 
to  Vi^sburg  and  Briton,  I  should  most  ptobaUy  have  needetl 
no  explanation." 

Some  merry  references  to  the  artifioea  and  annoyances  of  duns 
and  dunnees  followed  this  sally,  in  the  relation -of  which  the  ex- 
perience of  the  two  seemed  to  be  by  no  means  unequal.  If 
Jones  had  his  story  of  sharps  and  flats  in  Vicksbuig,  Natchex, 
Manchester,  and  Benton,  Horsey  could  tell  tales  quite  as  lively 
of  Mobile  and  Orleans ;  and  could  tliese  stories  have  been  heard 
by  the  city  sufierers,  the  consolation  would  have  been  of  a  sort 
to  have  indueed  a  large  addition  to  the  sum  total  on  the  off  side 
of  the  proflt  and  loss  account.  Certainly,  the  most  patient  of 
all  fashionable  costnmers  would  have  cursed  such  customers. 

Their  merriment  had  not  subsided,  when  the  figure  of  a  man 
plun^g  from  a  Mien  tree  that  lay  half  covered  and  quite  con- 
cealed in  the  dark  by  the  canes  which  grew  luxuriantly  around 
it,  presented  himself  in  front,  and  immediately  took  charge  ci 
their  horses.  A  word  between  Jones  and  the  new-comer  fnr- 
nished  sufficient  explanation ;  and  the  former,  telling  Horsey  to 
follow  him  doseiy,  put  aside  the  canes  which  concealed  the  fal- 
len tree,  and  wap,  an  inirtant  after,  hidden  from  sight  Horsey 
followed  prompdy,  and  found  himself  on  a  sort  of  natural  bxUge 
which  carried  him  safely  over  a  creek»  of  whose  existoaee. 
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tkmgli  bat  ten  fe^  firom  where  he  had  been  standing,  he  had 
not  tin  that  moment  been  aware.  Though  deep,  and  pursuing 
a  direct  eonrse  to  the  Loosa-Ohitta,  it  kept  so  quiet  a  travel  all 
the  whfle  that  its  mttnnnrs  wer^  barely  heard  among  the  eanes 
tiuit  grew  out  of  it,  even  when  Horsey  stood  di>«ttly  above  its 
bed;  and  the  aasnranoe  of  his  oompanion  on^  then  certified 
him  of  its  existenee. 

'^  Steady  now,  Mr.  Horsey.  The  ereek  below  yon  has  a 
d^th  of  ti^  feet,  and  a  sadden  souse  at  this  moment  would 
startle  more  alligators  than  a  man  could  ride  for  a  half-mile 
around  ns.  There  is  scmie  soft  clay  on  the  log  that  makes  it 
slippery,  and  if  you  find  it  ticklish,  you  had  better  squat  in  time 
and  eoon  it" 

But  Horsey  was  too  good  a  Misstissippian  to  need  such  cau« 
tiona  counsel,  and  he  boldly  f<^owed  his  conductor  after  his  own 
&diion,  and  in  perfect  sale^.  A  few  moments  brought  them 
to  the  end  of  the  tree,  when,  leaping  to  the  earth,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  his  companion^  our  traveller  once  more,  after  a  long 
intervalt  found  himself  up<m  terra  firma* 

**  Here  we  are,'*  exclaimed  Jones^  "  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  Cane  Gastle.  Our  way  is  clear  enough,  though  it 
stiD  seems  thick  to  your  eyes.  We  are  in  an  Indian  trail, 
which  the  Choctaws  have  used,  I  reckon,  for  a  thousand  years. 
I  knew  it  was  ready  made  to  our  hands — our  feet,  rather — 
and  very  good  use  weVe  made  of  it  so  far.  Congratulate  your- 
self, Mr.  Horsey,  that  there's  no  hope  for  a  sheriff  here !  We 
hare  security  in  the  bog  and  liberty  in  the  brake,  for  which  I 
know  one  poor  devil  that  would  pray  in  vain  were  he  in  the 
swamp  at  Natehy.  Here  you  may  laugh  as  loud  as  you  please, 
and  sing  as  perverse,  and  no  one  to  remind  you  of  laws  and 
judges — no  one  to  say  *  Shut  up-— you  shall  neither  sing  nor 
smoke.'    There's  no  law  here  against  tobacco." 

These  assurances,  which  promised  so  great  a  degree  of  liberty 
to  the  habitual  swearer,  edhger,  and  smoker,  and  which,  in  brief, 
summed  up  the  amount  total  of  wliat  are  usually  defined  as  the 
blesffings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  did  not,  however,  seem 
to  awaken  that  degree  of  satisfaction  in  the  mind  of  the  actor, 
which  was  justified  by  the  importaace  of  the  promised  benefits. 
A  word  about  the  ca<«t  of  characters,  or  the  selection  of  pieces, 

14» 
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or  anything,  however  iimnaterial*  in  the  buineBS  of  ttaging, 
woold  have  called  for  infinitely  more  of  Ins  regards.  Beceiyxng 
no  answer  to  what  he  had  spoken,  Jones,  with  practised  cam- 
ning,  readily  changed  the  subject  to  one  move  grateftd ;  and 
mnstering  ail  that  he  conld  retnember  oi  the  plays  he  had  evor 
read  and  seen  iwted,  he  contriyed,  by  soroeinpci^t  qnotatiims, 
to  divert  the  attention  of  Horsey  from  such  snbjeots  of  specnlA- 
tioa  as  would  most  probably  have  oocnrved  to  almost  every 
ordinary  traveller  in  his  present  situation*  Natural^  frank  and 
unsuspicious,  it  was  by  no  means  difiicuh  to  deeeive  a  person 
whose  mind  was  so  completely  suirendered  up  to  the  one  en- 
grosnng  passion;  and  though  exceedingly  acute  in  his  judg- 
ments, and  active  in  his  inquiries,  on  all  subjects  not  actually 
swallowed  up  in  the  maelstrom  of  that  mama  which,  at  an  in- 
stant, absorbed  everything  that  came  withm  its  whiiling  vortex, 
yet  nothing  was  more  easy  than  to  lead  him  off  from  the  minor 
pursuit,  by  the  suggestion  of  the  smallest  gleam  from  that  greats- 
object  which.was  the  all  in  all  of  his  desires.  But,  on  this  head, 
the  reader  wants  no  new  lights  at  this  late  moment.  He,  per- 
haps, unlike  the  deluded  traveller  of  whom  Ve  write,  is  not  so 
sure  of  the  Thespian  character  of  those  performers  whom  the 
worthy  Horsey  is  about  to  Encounter  in  the  swamp.  He  is  not 
now  to  be  told  that — but  why  should  we  andcipatef 

A  few  moments  sufficed,  following  the  little  Indian  footpath 
and  his  companion,  to  bring  the  actor  into  something  like  an 
opening  in  the  forest,  which  consisted  of  mingled  pines,  cypres- 
ses, and  ash-trees,  closely  set,  and  still  more  closely  united — 
save  in  the  opening  mentioned— by  the  matted  canes,  which 
seemed  to  fill  up  all  the  intervals  between  them,  and,  in  fact, 
formed  a  dense  margin  to  every  one  of  the  hundred  beds  of 
watery  ooze  which  skirted  the  river,  the  rank  and  festering  de- 
posite  of  a  thousand  years.  Here  the  actor  was  encountered  by 
gay  gleams  of  firelight  at  a  little  distance,  by  the  imperfect 
blaze  of  which,  he  discovered  himself  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a 
little  area,  or  amphitheatre,  in  the  swamp,  high  and  dry,  a  sort 
of  island,  die  drcuit  of  which  was  probably  a  meagre  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  extent  This,  following  his  conductor,  he  rapidly 
overpassed,  until  they  reached  a  sort  of  nook  whence  the  fin 
met  their  eyes. 
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H«re  ihej  found  as  merrj  a  set  of  scamps  at  tbeir  revek  ar 
ercr  blessed  the  sight  of  a  wayfkrer  on  the  edge  of  a  gJpsy  en- 
campment. There  were  abont  seven  or  eight  persons,  sqnat 
upon  their  hannches,  and  bnsOy  engaged  In  the  adyentnrotis 
business  of  vingt-un  ;  a  sight  that  wanned  the  heart  of  onr  trar- 
eller  even  more  than  a  smoking  sapper  might  have  done,  since, 
though  not  absolntely  dramatic  in  itself,  it  suggested  to  his  mind 
one  of  those  leading  associations  of  theatrical  life,  which  brought 
back  his  fading  memories  with  fresh  colors,  and  greadj  increased 
thdr  vitality. 

Bnt  if  their  present  employment  seemed  natural  enough  to 
the  heyday  recklessness  of  the  ordinary  actor's  Kfe,  there  waa 
Httle  besides,  in  their  air  and  appearance,  to  justify,  in  the  mind 
of  Horsey,  their  adoption  of  the  business.  He  looked  in  vain 
for  that  happy  ease,  sometimes,  in  **  mouths  of  wisest  censure," 
esteemed  impudence,  which  distinguishes  so  greatly  the  actor 
by  profesfdon.  The  dashing  efflrontery,  the  devil-may-care  de- 
portment of  the  sect,  was  lacking.  There  was  none  of  the  grace- 
ful swagger  of  the  genteel  comedian — none  of  the  solemn 
emphasis  of  him  who  wears  the  image  of  fkte,  and  looks  habitual 
tragedy  upon  his  brow — a  Prometheus-like  gloom  and  defiance 
which  would  have  realized  the  ideal  of  an  .^chylus,  and  filled 
the  eyes  of  the  poet  with  the  figures  that  else  had  only  had  ex- 
istence in  his  mind ;  and  as  for  the  comedy  of  stare,  and  grin, 
and  clatter — the  broad  fun,  and  ridiculous,  reckless  farce—- 
never  was  pleasant  company  so  utterly  without  its  enlivening 
and  mirth-compelling  attributes.  The  very  soul  of  every  rascal 
in  the  group  seemed  set  only  upon  the  sixpences  before  him. 
Manunon*  not  Momus,  was  the  god  of  the  entertainment,  and 
our  traveller's  anticipations  were  taken  half  aback,  as  he  beheld 
an  expression  of  care  and  intensity  in  every  fiace,  so  utteriy  un- 
like that  good-humored  indifference  to  fate  and  fortune,  which 
hitherto  had  been  to  him  one  of  the  chief  attractions  among  his 
inismates  of  the  lobby  and  the  green-room. 

"These  chaps  have  greatly  mistaken  their  profession,*'  was 
die  unexpressed  thought  of  the  idealist.  "  There  is  not  a  scamp 
among  'em  who  will  ever  do  more  than  snufT  a  candle  or  shout 
It  a  pageant.  They  will  give  me  no  support — they  will  l>«Bgle 
ifiosl  damnably.    'Then  came  each  actor  on  hit  ass.*    Gad! 
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Ae  ass  will  be  uppermost  here.  Bat  these  are  sapemumerariea 
only.  There  must  be  others.  I  must  wait  At  least,  I  am 
sure  of  good  foils,  if  I  have  no  rivals ;  and  if  they  can  make 
play  at  all,  they  will  give  me  all  the  chance  I  want  But  they 
are  mere  Turks  and  Muscoghees-^a  sort  of  savages  that  will 
never  stop  till  they  scalp  what  they  have  murdered.  Theix 
parts  are  all  in  danger  of  a  bloody  death.    But — buz !  buz  !" 

The  introduction  of  the  stranger  was  rapidly  gone  through 
with — too  rapidly  to  enable  our  traveller  to  witness  any  of 
those  beauties  of  deportment  which  he  still  fancied  might  make 
their  appearance  in  that  nice  performance — the  reception  of  a 
guest  for  the  first  time — which  so  eminently  calls  for  a  pleasing 
and  prompt  gracefulness,  without  which  reception  is  more  prop- 
erly repulsion,  and  an  invitation  to  make  oneself  at  home,  looks 
very  like  a  suggestion  to  depart.  Jones  seemed  to  conjecture 
what  was  passing  in  Horsey's  mind,  and  took  an  opportunity,  a 
few  minutes  after,  to  say  to  him,  in  a  whisper,  that  the  giants 
were  yet  to  arrive — these  were  the  pasteboard  personages — 
that  class  of  creatures  which  we  use  from  necessity,  and  keep 
out  of  sight  when  we  can. 

**  But  they  will  improve,  Mr.  Horsey,  under  your  tuition 
— under  your  example  I  mean.  They  have  had  no  opportuni- 
ties— have  seen  no  shining  lights,  and  are  shy,  sir,  very  shy — 
much  can  not  be  expected  from  them  as  yet;  but  when  you 
have  given  us  some  readings,  Mr.  Horsey— then,  &;c." 

It  was  not  surprising  after  this  appeal^  that  otir  vain  actor 
beheld  his  companions  with  a  look  of  greater  indulgence  and 
more  charitable  thoughts.  The  wily  Jones  knew  all  his 
soundings,  and  the  tragedian  was  little  more  than  a  puppet  in 
hb  hands. 

Meanwhile,  new  fires  were  bulk,  new  combhiations  formed, 
and  Horsey  found  himself  as  busy  about  the  blaze  as  the  rest, 
and,  though  with  a  less  intense  feeling  than  the  rest,  receiving 
his  cards,  and  "  planking"  his  shilliiigs.  His  friend  Jones  sat 
beside  him  and  assisted  him  as  a  partner  to  lose  his  money  in 
the  game.  As  the  **  stakes''  disappeared,  the  good  humor  of 
the  group  seemed  to  increase,  and  the  contagious  mirth  soon 
made  Horsey  as  indulgent  in  his  criUcism  as  unmindful  of  his 
losses.    He  thought  the  scamps  susceptible  of  improvement. 
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nd,  ffzmnUtod  by  the  sn^eBtionf  and  applanset  of  Jones,  bis 
^aotations  became  recitations;  and  his  own  language  was  at 
IcDgth  limited  to  a  few  occasional  comments  which  served  to 
introduce  and  link  together  the  choicest  declamatory  passages 
of  Shakspere.  The  Toms,  Dicks,  and  Harries,  aronnd  him 
looked  as  grave  and  seemed  as  attentive  as  possiUe;  but  it 
might  have  been  perceived  bj  one  more  watchful  than  our  am- 
ateur, that  none  of  them  forgot  the  game  in  the  delight  which 
he  felt  or  afiected  to  fsel,  and  the  stakes  were  always  lifted  as 
soon  as  won.  They  were  men  who  had  long  sbce  learned  to 
sombine  the  severest  cares  of  business  with  the  utmost  relaxa- 
timis  of  pleasure. 

''That  was  superbly  said, Mr. Horsey,''  remarked  the  attentive 
sod  respeetfiil  Jones,  as  the  actor  eonduded  the  famous  soliloquy 
m  Hamlet,  "to  be,**  &c,  '*I  can  say  with  confidence  that  I  have 
never  heard  that  passage  delivered  before — never — though  I 
have  heard  it  a  hundred  times  from  other  lips.  You  make  us  Jed 
the  poet,  sir,  and  tremble  at  the  philosophy.  Ah,  sir,  how  these 
reflections  come  to  us,  poor  outcasts  of  fortune,  like  so  many  dread- 
fol  experiences.  Who  has  not  asked  himself  whether  it  was  not 
better  and  nobler  to  make  his  own  qnietus  with  a  bare  bodkin, 
than  to  sufier  the  thqusand  cruel  and  crushing  evils,  such  as  the 
rest  of  the  passage  has  desxaribed  1  Not  that  it  is  all  evil,  Mr. 
Horsey.  I  am  disposed  to  tliink,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  that 
that  part  of  it  about '  the  law's  delay'  might  very  well  be  left  out 
The  law's  delay,  sir,  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  featutes  which 
the  law  ever  shows  to  a  poor  debtor  like  myself,  and  as  I  have 
said  before,  but  for  the  law's  delay,  and  that  of  the  deputy, 
aiany's  the  poor  devil  who  would  have  lain  at  tlie  mercy  of 
tailor  and  tapster,  without  hope  or  redress,  to  the  detriment  of 
his  genius»  and  to  the  great  loss  of  the  miyority  of  mankind. 
I'm  thinkiiig,  Mr.  Horsey,  that  that  half  line  might  very  well 
be  left  out  of  tie  pas«ige." 

"ImpossiUe,  Mr.  Jones — there  would  be  an  ugly  hiatus— 
the  music  of  the  line  would  be  lost — utterly  lost" 

"But  the  passage  might  be  altered— ^something  might  be 
Buppliad  in  its  place.  Supposing  we  were  to  read  *  the  play  *s 
delay'— now  that  would  be  such  an  improvement  as  would  be 
gratefol  to  every  ambitious  actor." 
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This  suggestion  grated  on  the  ears  of  onr  amateur.  He  was 
one  of  those  profound  devotees  of  the  great  literary  outlaw,  who 
venerates  his  very  faults,  even  as  the  antiquarian  treasure  up 
the  rust  and  canker  of  the  relic  To  remove  anything,  in  his 
eyes,  would  he  to  impair  the  value  and  take  from  the  propriety 
of  what  remained ;  and  his  reply  was  uttered  in  tones  more  eo- 
ergetic  than  he  had  hitherto  employed. 

*'  Sacrilege  I  sacrilege,  Mr.  Jones — how  can  you  think  of  it ! 
No,  sir,  the  passage  must  stand  as  it  is — neither  too  little  nor 
too  much — nothing  can  be  added,  nothing  taken  away.  It's 
true,  as  you  say,  the  law's  delay  is  a  very  agreeable  thing  to 
the  debtor.  Oad,  sir,  I  have  been  indebted  to  it  quite  as  often 
as  yourself;  but  our  notions  would  be  greatly  altered  if  we 
stood  in  the  creditor's  shoes ;  we  should  then  hold  the  passage  to 
be  perfect  as  it  is ;  as,  indeed,  I  hold  it  now,  having  no  debtors, 
and  being  still  over  shoes  on  the  books  of  other  men.  No,  no  ! 
sir — no  liberties  with  Shakspere^ remember  the  admirable 
counsel  to  this  effect  which  he  gives  to  our  profession  in  partie 
ular  on  this  very  head— ^to  *  speak  no  more  than  is  set  down  for 
them'— -I  can  forgive  a  fellow  when  he  is  out  and  the  audience 
waiting,  and  the  prompter  asleep,  if  he  fills  out  from  his  own 
head ;  but  when  he  does  it  out  of  presumpdon,  seeking  to  im- 
prove the  work  of  the  mighty  master,  'that's  villanoos,  and 
shows  a  most  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool'  that  does  it." 

"  I  don't  know  but  you're  right,  sir." 

"  I  am !  I  am  right,  Mr.  Jones — I  am  positive  in  this  matter. 
The  more  you  think  of  it,  sir,  the  more  you'll  have  occasion  to 
agree  with  me ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  our  campaign,  sir,  the 
thing  can  not  be  too  much  insisted  upon  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  company." 

"  I  was  thinking,  sir,"  said  Jones,  with  some  hesitation  of 
manner,  and  a  bow  and  look  of  particular  deference  almost 
amounting  to  veneration,  "  I  was  thinking,  sir,  that  it  might  be 
of  great  service  to  our  boys  if  you'd  be  so  good  as  to  give  us 
your  reading  of  that  very  part." 

«*  What !  the  advice  to  the  players  t" 

*'  Yes,  nr ;  I*m  sure  there's  not  one  present  that  would  not 
be  delighted  to  hear  it  firom  your  lips.  What  say  yoo«  boys-* 
what  Bicks,  Mason,  Baker,  Bull  V 
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"Ay,  ay !  let's  have  it !"  was  tbe  lively  cry  from  all,  in  tones 
fiff  less  foil  of  solicitous  deference,  and  a  great  deal  more  indif- 
faent  than  those  of  Jones.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  cards 
▼are  shuffled,  the  stakes  set  down  and  lifted,  and  the  game  un- 
derwent no  cessation,  though,  in  the  excitement  of  his  declama- 
tion, car  friend  Horsey's  cards  remained  npon  the  turf,  from 
which,  however,  his  stakes  were  always  considerately  with- 
drawn by  the  banker,  as  soon  as  laid  before  him. 

**  Bat  it  wiU  intermpt  the  game,"  was  the  considerate  SQgges- 
tion  of  the  actor.  "  Our  friends  would  rather  play  than  listen 
to  those  dull  recitations,  of  which  they  hear  so  much  profession- 
ally." 

'*  Dev3  a  bit  I"  was  the  warm  reply  of  Jones  to  the  modest 
apprehension  of  Horsey.  **  Devil  a  bit !  Dull  recitations,  in- 
deed !  By  —  I  such  luxuries  are  more  than  they  are  used  to 
— more,  perhaps,  than  they  deserve.  Put  up  your  hands,  men, 
while  Mr.  Horsey  gives  us  these  passages ;  down  with  your  pic- 
tures, take  up  your  picayunes,  and  let  us  surrender  our  souls  for 
a  while  to  the  scene.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Horsey,  if  you  have  no 
objection,  the  thing  might  be  made  more  complete-* the  iOusion 
rendered  more  striking  and  fascinating — in  short,  sir,  if  you 
would  consent—" 

He  paused  and  looked  in  the  actor's  face  with  doubt  and  en- 
treaty, equally  mingled  widi  respectful  deference; — but  he 
^oke  not. 

**  What,  Mr.  Jones!"  was  the  demand  of  Horsey,  who  was  at 
that  moment  too  well  pleased  to  have  refused  the  speaker  any- 
thing in  his  power  to  bestow,  and  who  felt  assured,  fW>m  the 
manner  of  Jones,  that  he  was  only  about  to  solicit  some  further 
ezteision  of  that  courtesy,  the  concession  of  which  was,  per- 
haps, far  more  gradfyh^g  to  him  than  it  could  be  to  the  hearers. 
The  reply  of  Jones  was  uttered  in  the  hesitating  accents  of  one 
who  still  scrupled  to  give  offence. 

"If  I  remember — I  think,  Mr.  Horsey — nay,  you  did  tell 
me,  that  you  had  brought  with  you  a  portion  of  your  ward- 
robe." 

"You  are  right,  sir — I  have  with  me  a  Hamlet  and  a  RoineOi 
a  Bolla»  a  Turk,  and  two  field-officers,  in  my  bags,  but — " 

"  The  very  thing,  my  dear  sir !"  cried  Jones,  with  an  air  of 
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inexpressible  delight ;  "  atod  now,  sit,"  be  continued,  "  if  yon 
^onld  only  crown  your  favors  and  give  us  your  readings  in  coB- 
fume — give  ns  the  fiavoHte  passages  in  Hamlet,  wbicb,  I  thoold 
tbink,  from  what  yon  bive  snffnred  us  to  see,  your  beit  (terform* 
ance,  you  #ould  bind  v»  to  you  eternally.  It  would  make  ub 
so  bappy — it  would  belp  ue  so  greatly — li^'e  sbould  all  be  so 
much  pleased,  not  to  sp^ak  of  tbe  famnense  benefit -^tfaslt— 
tbat—" 

Here  tbe  conning  dog  stopped  very  judidoiisly,  leaving  un- 
expressed tb^  superb  climax  wbicH  tbe  imagination  of  tile 
bearer  was  better  able  to  provide,  than  the  flattery  of  die  eulo- 
gist. Soothed,  seduced,  perfectly  overcome,  in  the  weakness 
of  bis  heart,  by  tbe  adroit  management  of  tbe  wily  Jones,  the 
reluctance  of  Ae  actor  was  very  feeble.  He  said  something 
about  Vis  horse  and  saddle-bags  not  having  cotne,and  murtE\.iired 
a  ieur  that  he  might  be  tiresome.  But  these  objections  were 
soon  met  lind  overruled  by  the  other. 

"  Your  horse  is  here  in  onr  stables.  The  baga  you  oka  get  at 
ia  a  moment  {  and  if  yoa  will  go  with  me,  we  can  put  ycfn  at 
once  iUto  a  chamber  where  you  can  make  all  your  changes  with- 
out distibrbanc^." 

There  was  no  resisting  the  pleasant  importunities  of  his  com* 
pauion ;  and,  following  his  guidance.  Horsey  wim  led  through  a 
contiguous  thicket  into  another  smalter  ares,  wher^  he  fbund 
several  huts  of  bushes  and  bark,  in  one  of  which  his  horse  waa 
fastened,  along  widi  that  of  Jones ;  while  the  feDow  Who  had 
taken  charge  of  them  lay  fast  asleep  before  the  dnor,  using  the 
saddle-bags  of  the  actor  for  his  pillow.  He  waa  soon  arooaed* 
and  made  to  carry  them  into  another  of  die  huts,  where  Jones, 
having  studiously  repeated  his  flatteries,  left  the  delighted  aetor 
to  prepare  his  toilet  prior  to  his  first  reluearsal  before  bis  new 
companions. 

These,  meanwhile,  had  their  own  thoughts  oik  the  suljeet  of 
the  new-comer. 

"Now,  what  tiie  devil  can  Jones  be  after,'*  was  tkie  muttered 
speech  of  one  surly  fellow  of  the  circle,  "  in  bringing  this  con- 
ceited ass  among  usi  He  seems  to  have  precious  little  m6ney, 
and  he's  not  worth  robbing;  he's  a  fool  and  can't  be  trueMd ; 
tod  why  we  are  to  pretend  to  be  actors,  and  all  that  nonlenae. 
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aid  litteD  t#  his  gftnff,  is  more  tban  I  can  reckon  up  at  a  single 
tuung.    Wfaai  do  70a  gay.  Baker — do  you  understand  it  V* 

**No  better  than  youitdi^  but  I  a'pote  there's  flCHaething  in 
k,  sinoe  Joaee  aaya  that  he's  ordered  by  SaEon.  Saxon's  after 
•ana  straangiB  bnsanesii  I  reoko]i»  and  I  s'poae  he's  gol  his  rea- 
•aofl.  What  they  are,  I  don't  eare  to  know,  m>  leag  aa  the  fid- 
low  has  a  Mezkan  to  Lose,  and  don't  know  wbe*  be  loaeit" 

"  Nor  when  he  wins,  for  that  matter,"  said  another.  *'  Bull 
gathered  up  his  stakes  and  winnings  together,  the  first  time  in 
his  life  that  ever  his  losses  filled  his  pockets." 

"The  fellow's  well  enough,"  said  Bull,  with  a  growling 
chuckle — **  so  say  no  more.  I'm  for  his  playing  cards,  or  any- 
thing be  pleaaae»  so  long  at  the  playing  is  profitable  to  us. 
But  here's  Josea  conuDg  back;  let  us  know  iJl  about  it  from 
him." 

**  How  now,  growlers  ?"  said  this  last-named  person,  as  he  re- 
turned among  the  group.  "Can't  you  be  satisfied  wHh  your 
gettings,  when  they  come  with  so  little  trouble?  This  fellow's 
your  pigeon,  pluck  him  as  you  please ;  but  look  you  that  he 
dees  not  goeae  what  you're  about.  Take  yofir  eennael  from  me, 
and  buBMv  him  awhile-— it  will  give  oa  quite  aa  mnch  sport  as 
prdb." 

'^Bfit  what's  the  upahei  of  the  baaineas^-^are  we  to  stop  hia 
windy  <Hr  IB  he  to  be  one  of  the  family  1  He'U  never  make  a 
bea{^  ao  long  aa  his  head's  iaH  of  play-ataE" 

"  Let  that  give  you  no  tvonble.  It's  enough  th«t  Saxon  plans 
it.  Tlos  IIbIIow'b  nothing  in  himaelf,  but  we  use  him  against 
another.  Tkere's  one  thing,  let  ae  tell  yen,  before  you  go  fur- 
ther. Weaton  is  dead— »shot  thvough  the  head  by  a  young  law- 
yer going  up  to  Locdiesa,  en  t'other  side  of  tbe  river  by  Big 
Ben's.  There's  «  start  below  against  ua;  and  the  old  method- 
istt  Badger,  ie  beginning  to  growl  aknd.  &Op  lie  dose  ^there's 
DO  femt  ci  the  dad,  while  the  son  is  a  beagle.  He'll  give  tongue 
«iou|^  when  the  hnnf  a  a^foot  Aa  for  thia  ohafs  all  th«fc  you 
have  to  do  is  to  wmk,  look  wise,  taBc  what  player  Bousenae  yoa 
cm,  said  pmiae  him  for  his  acting,  whenever  he  asks  questtons 
that  yon  cant  answer.  That  will  stop  his  tongne,  and  turn  his 
thoughts^  and  that's  all  that  you've  to  de.  I'll  nanafpe  all  the 
rail  «f  the  bwiiiesa.    Put  up  yoor  carda  new,  and  get  the  grag 
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in  readiness,  and  let  Girhan  get  our  sapper,  while  I'm  gone  for 
the  actor.  Yon'U  see  him  in  his  glory  when  he  comes  baek« 
but  no  grinning — nothing  to-  frighten  him.  Hear  him  with 
open  months,  and  if  70a  can  throw  in  a  bit  of  Uarney,  let  it  h% 
done.  But  do  it  neatly— nothing  slippery— nothing  stnpid. 
The  fellow's  no  fool  when  he  ain't  flattered— it's  solt  soap  only 
that  tarns  his  head.    Enoagh — yoa  have  the  trail." 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 


8WAMP    THEATRICALS  —  NO     PCN    IN    TBAOBBY — A    BULLDOQ 

AMONO     THB     BBAGLB6  —  THE     8TAR     UNDBB     A    CLOUD 

STRIFE   IN   THE   SIGN   OP   TAURUS. 

8erv,  My  lord,  70a  nod ;  you  do  not  mind  the  play. 
Sly,  Yea,  by  Saint  Anne,  I  do.     A  good  matter,  sorely.    Comes  there 
any  more  of  itt — Ihming  of  the  Shreto. 

When  Janes  retamed  to  his  comrades,  accompanied  by 
Horsey  in  character,  the  scene  had  undergone  a  change.  The 
cards  had  disappeared— ^ fires  were  lighted  anew — a  rade  plank 
table,  with  rade  block  seats,  had  risen  in  the  midst,  garnished 
with  sundry  black  bottles  of  strong  waters,  and  everything 
looked  fair  for  a  promising  carouse.  The  men,  too»  had  under- 
gone some  little  change.  The  exhortations  of  Jones  had  not 
been  lost  upon  them,  and,  taking  it  for  granted  that  their  ae- 
count  lay,  as  it  had  always  done  before,  in  securing  the  desires 
of  their  leaders,  they  were  prepared  to  yield  themselTes,  heart 
and  hand,  to  the  game  that  was  before  them.  A  warm  cheer, 
thrice  renewed,  received  the  actor,  who  stalked  before  them  in 
all  the  mournful  and  philosophical  dignity  of  the  youthfal  Dane. 
A  buz2,  a  murmur  of  approbation,  followed  Ada  outbreak,  and, 
whether  sincere  or  affected,  the  result  was  everything  that 
might  be  desired.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life.  Horsey  found 
himself  in  the  presence  of  actors  who  were  not  rivab — caadi- 
dates  for  popular  favor,  who  had  no  jealousy  of  their  neighbors 
—and  professors  of  an  art  that  lives  on  popular  applaQae»  who 
were  yet  no  less  prompt  in  bestowing  it    Oar  traveller  was  the 
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hit  man  m  the  world  to  mortify  himself  with  any  unneeessaiy 
donbtfl  of  that  nnceritj  which  spoke  in  the  language  of  enco- 
miam.  And  yet,  to  do  his  understanding  all  justice,  it  must  be 
added  that  Jones  took  infinite  pains  to  avoid  arousing  his  sus- 
picions. His  own  applauses  were  all  well-timed,  judiciously 
ezjffessed,  and  had  the  appearance  of  being  urged  with  great 
hesitation  and  forbearance.  A  respectful  deference  distin- 
guished even  his  solicitude ;  and  his  chief  argument  to  Horsey, 
and  one  which  he  had  insisted  on  in  frequent  whispers,  was  the 
necessity  of  a  good  model  for  his  wretched  creatures. 

"  These  fellows  have  never  played  before,  my  dear  Mr.  Hor- 
sey. They  have  been  picked  up  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Some  of  them  have  never  even  looked  upon  a  play,  and  none  of 
them  have  any  just  idea  of  what  a  performance  should  be.  I 
know  the  trouble  it  will  give  you  to  tutor  them,  but  it  is  so  im- 
portant that  we  should  make  a  good  figure  at  first,  and  if,  as  I 
believe,  you  regard  the  drama  as  so  important  to  the  civHiza- 
tion  of  the  people — to  the  improvement  of  popular  taste,  and 
—and—" 

All  this  kind  oi  stuff  was  very  convincing  to  our  stage-struck 
hero.  His  eye  brightened  while  he  looked  around  him,  and  sur- 
veyed the  mute  watchfulness  and  vague  curiosity  of  stare  that 
net  his  glance  on  every  side. 

"  Something  can  bo  made  of  them,  Jones,"  he  said  paternally, 
in  a  eonfidential  whisper,  "  and,  considering  the  great  impor- 
tance of  the  thing,  I  am  not  unwilling  to  undertake  their  tui- 
tion. You  are  right  in  regarding  it  as  all-important  that  they 
riiould  know  something  before  they  begin ;  though,  really,  it  is 
surprising — very  surprising  -—thai  they  should  have  ever  thought 
of  the  stage.    It  seems  to  me  that  any  other  vocation-^" 

The  comment  was  answered  by  a  conclusive  whimper. 

"  Beggars,  you  know,  Mr.  Horsey,  can  not  be  choosers.  We 
must  make  the  most  of  them  till  a  better  bargain  offers,  and  then 
I'm  dear  that  we  get  rid  of  them.  On  this  head  we  must  con- 
fer together  hereafter.  We  must  take  the  management  into 
our  own  hands,  since  Tikon's  off,  and  there's  no  knowing  where 
to  set  hands  on  Peters.  It  is  a  happy  chance  that  sent  you  in 
our  neighborhood.  I  was  beginning  to  think  matters  desperate 
and  had  almost  given  up  in  despair,  and  gone  off.    Now,  thereV 
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no  dnngf^t.  Yon  wilt  i^it  HB  on  our  fbet  Agftin.  Bit  tliere' 
enough  to  U\k  ftf  tbis  hereafter.  Now,  the  hti^  «re  wj 
Geuflemen,  Mr  HorRej  b  ready — pray  give  your  attent: 

*'  Aji  ay,"  erelaluied  die  sufly  follow,  Ball,  "  an^  bo  a 
WeVe  hem\  rendy  tliisi  half-hoar  to  hear  him  ;  hot,  Joaes,  i 
If  it's  not  diKn^eeahle  to  Mr.  Horsey,  let's  take  a  swig  all 
to  hfitter  acq  nul  titan  re.  It  8orl*o*  makes  %  hody  easy  to 
whfn  the  liqimr's  afloat;  and  ssvt-o'  M^tens  the  ear  and 
the  understand  mg.  I  always  feels  A  great  dtel  easier  to  , 
when  I'm  in  sperrkt?.*' 

"  Vulgar  feliow  !**  matterod  Horeey  to  himself » anaoyed 
in  term  pt  inn  at  the  vpry  moment  when,  throwing  himsel 
posture^  lie  was  about  to  hegin.  He  concealed  his  chag 
well  as  he  could,  while  the  vigilant  Jones,  casing  to  ordi 
dea voted  to  keep  down  the  moral  scum  which  promised  i 
np  With  quite  aa  much  pertinacity  as  ever,  with  the  veri 
agttatioii  of  the  dtmosphere. 

"  A  good  idea  of  BhU's,  thait,  Mr.  Horsey,"  said  the  poli 
*'  A  glass  to  better  acquaintance  is  not  amiss ;  though  I' 
so  sure  it  make^  one  judge  the  hetter  hi  iirteHeetual  matte: 
thingK  of  art     What  have  you  there,  gentlemen  f** 

"  Monnngfthela,  fresh  from  Beattie's  Bluff,**  was  l^e  re 
BulL  "  TJiere'a  a  piggin  of  peach  m  the  hushes,  the  last 
barrel — prehaps,  the  gentleman  will  take  his  pull  from  1 

"Prebaps  !  Take  his  pull !"  HouMy  could  scarce  su] 
his  astonisbmenti  and  forbear  repotting  the  o1ff»nsive  vulg 
aloud. 

'*Ont  Jack  Pudding!  —  omr  feilow  for  hvcMd  grin  ain( 
fooneryl'*  whispered  Jonei  Is  the  ear  of  Ae  amatefir 
very  comical  fellow  when  he's  iir  the  humor,  Mr.  Hor 
never  eaw  so  entnicftl  a  dog  as  he  canr  make  hhnself.  A 
is  put  on — it's  in  character  eidy.  He  is  onfy  disposed 
you  see  that  there  are  other  actors  beside  yowtelf/' 

*'  Indeed !  Is  that  it  t  But  he  looks  rery  serious  fbr  a 
fellow." 

"That's  the  beauty  of  it,  sir — that's  the  wonder— 
what  niEikfifi  bim  inimitable  in  his  way.  Yowll  hear  him 
the  dialect  of  the  most  ignorant  backwoodsmaii,  a«  if  1 
bom  to  it,  and  look  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  neiner  eeuk 
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^oken  may  otber.  Bot,  I  ean  tell  joxl,  so  far  ^m  that  being 
the  case,  lie's  well  educated — speaks  Oreek  like  a  itatiTe,  and 
is  profound  im  mathemaiies,  beeides  Laving  on  excellent  taste 
inpo^ry/' 

''isitpewiUef'' 

"True  as  H0I7  Writ;  but  ke  htt  his  humors,  sir — and  ene 
of  tbesi  18  to  dkparage  Uiuaelll  He  wiH  even  lie,  sir — lie  tike 
a  Trojan — in  order  to  OMke  hiniaelf  little.  A  A  bim  now  about 
Greek ;  and  if  he  happens  to  be  in  the  humor  46r  runoing  his 
crosa-iigs  upon  joo,  he'll  swear  he  knows  nothing  of  what  you 
taj,  and  wiB  probably  answer  you  in  the  coarsest  lingo  of 
Catahoula  and  the  swamp." 

''A  strange  perrersityt  indeed." 

'*  It's  the  way  with  all  geniuses,  I  believe ;  but — here  he 
comes.  Don't  mind  his  extxiaTagances.  Yeu'll  eee  the  lun  of 
tham,  now  that  you  know  something  of  the  Mlow." 

By  this  time  Bull  returned,  bearing  in  his  hands  the  piggin 
of  peach-brandy,  for  which  he  had  gone  to  the  bushes  where  it 
had  been  concealed.  His  sahitation  as  he  placed  ihe  vessel  on 
the  table*  was  calculated  to  justify  in  some  sort  the  description 
which  had  been  just  given  of  his  ecoentricitiee. 

**  Here,  you  b— hes,"  he  cried  aloud-*-*''  here's  stuff  enough, 
and  sorts  enough,  if  your  stomach's  not  too  swingy  proud  for 
an  honest  liquor.  This  peach  is  a  beauty,  and  the  whiskey's 
as  lovely  as  a  sinner  alongside  of  it.  If  you  don't  lik«  one,  take 
the  other,  and  if  you  don't  like  neither,  tmix'em  and  swig  both, 
and  see  which  end'U  come  uppeimost  Blast  my  buttons — 
what  do  you  wait  for,  you — " 

We  omit  the  more  decided  ezpcesaons  of  blackguardism. 

"You  see»"  whispered  Jones  to  the  actor,  ''he's  as  full  of 
Aristophanea  as  an  egg'a  full  of  meat  Fond  of  all  the  old 
comic  writers,  and  don't  stand  at  calling  things  by  plain  names. 
You'll  know  more  of  him  directly." 

Horsey  drew  a  long  breath  as  he  replied*— 

"  'Gad !  he  is  the  strangest  fellow — " 

His  speech  and  woi  »1«t-  were  briefly  cut  short  by  the  upr'^ari- 
ous  challenge  of  the  eccentric  Bull,  who,  having  filled  a  tin 
mug  of  more  than  usual  dimensions  with  one  of  the  two  potent 
beverages  so  highly  eulogized,  extended  his  gracious  permission. 
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after  a  fashion  of  bis  own,  to  all  others  who  might  be  disposed 
to  follow  his  example. 

*'I'm  a  man  that  has  a  notion  that  all  sperrits  loses  that 
stands  too  long  open  to  the  air.  You  must  pour  it  down  or  coik 
it  up,  one  or  t'other,  and  so,  fellows,  I  drinks  to  you,  and  mj 
sentiments  is -~  here's  to  the  tongue  ihat  never  sticks  in  the 
way  of  the  swalldw — meaning  no  harm  to  them  that  stands  off 
talking,  when  they  might  be  doing  a  better  business." 

And  with  these  words,  and  a  scornful  leer  at  the  actor  and 
his  companion  Jones,  the  Grecian  humorist,  turned  the  bottom 
of  the  can  to  the  north  star,  while  the  mouth  of  it  clung  for  an 
instant  to  his  own  with  a  sympathetic  tenacity. 

"  Well  said !  Well  hit  !'*  exclaimed  the  ready  Jones,  with  a 
wink,  to  Horsey.  **  We  certainly  deserve  the  censure  of  all 
good  spirits,  when  we  leave  such  good  spirits  untaxed.  Hor- 
sey, my  dear  fellow,  shall  I  pour  you  out  from  the  jug  or  the 
piggin?  I  can  answer  for  this  peach— ^it*s  as  good  as  any  of 
Orumbaugh's." 

"  The  peach,  I  thank  you,"  was  the  answer  of  Horsey,  in 
somewhat  subdued  accents.  The  fact  is,  his  genius  was  con- 
founded in  the  presence  of  that  of  Mr.  Aristophanes  Bull,  of 
whom,  as  yet,  he  could  not  exactly  succeed  in  reconeOing  what 
he  saw  with  what  he  heard.  A  little  time  after,  and  he  grew 
moi*e  flexible ;  but  let  us  not  anticipate.  His  glass  was  filled, 
and  with  the  kindest  condescension  in  the  world,  he  bowed  to 
the  company  ere  he  drank,  and  uttered  some  commonplace 
compliment,  which  was  lost,  like  many  better  wishes,  b  the  un- 
heeding air. 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  give  attention — now  for  the  part  of 
Hamlet  by  Mr,  Horsey,  of  whom  you  all  have  heard,  and  by 
whose  counsel  and  example,  I  trust  we  shslX  all  improve*  Mr. 
Horsey,  perhaps  that  part  about  actors  and  acting— >  I  mean  the 
advice  to  the  players — might  be  the  best  to  begin  with ;  un- 
less, indeed,  you  should  prefer  to  give  us  some  more  tragic  parts. 
I  know  that  your  forte  lies  hi  tragedy." 

Such  was  the  conciliatory  preludium  of  the  adroit  Jones,  and 
Its  effect  promised  to  be  exceedingly  happy  upon  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  A  smUe  rose  upon  his  lips,  his  eyes 
sparkled,  as  he  folt  the  convincing  deference  of  the  speaker. 
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and  a  ray  of  setf-complusanee,  suck  as  the  sun  sheds  over  the 
western  heavens,  after  he  has  done  a  good  day's  woik  of  illu- 
mmation,  gave  to  oar  actor's  face  an  inezpressihle  benignity  of 
beam,  which  was  most  unhappily  overcast,  in  another  instant, 
by  the  intrusive  comments  of  the  eccentric  genins,  BnlL 

**  Tragedy  be  d  d,"  said  he,  striking  his  hand  down  npon 
the  table,  to  which,  in  the  next  moment,  he  elevated  his  foot ; 
"tragedy  be  d  d — that's  all  in  my  eye  and  Betty  Martin. 
There's  no  fun  in  that,  no  more  than  in  thunder  and  boxy-doxy. 
Who  wants  to  see  a  fellow  get  ap  and  blow  out  his  eheeks,  and 
roU  np  his  eyes,  and  growl  and  roar  and  choke,  and  shake  all 
over  as  if  he  had  an  Sjgy  1  None  of  your  tragedy  for  me. 
There's  no  sense  in  it  'Tain't  raal.  I  was  once  down  in 
MobMe,  when  I  saw  them  making  tragedies,  and,  darken  my 
peepers,  but  the  bloody  b— hes  made  me  mad  enough  to  swallow 
'em,  they  were  so  cussed  ridiculous." 

"  But,  my  dear  Bull,"  was  the  be^ning,  thrice  begun,  of  our 
fiiend  Jones,  in  the  endeavor  to  stop  the  torrent  of  the  humorist. 
In  vain — Bull  kept  his  ground,  and  shook  off  the  intruder  with 
as  much  ease  as  a  three-year-old  colt  would  shake  off  a  Con- 
necticut cavalry  officer. 

*•  Oh,  be  d— d,"  said  he,  "  don't  I  know  1  There  was  a 
tragedian  that  came  in  looking  after  his  enemy.  He  had  his 
sword  out,  and  he  made  a  show  as  if  he  wao  mighty  angry,  but, 
between  you  and  me,  he  didn't  want  to  find  him,  no  how.  The 
other  fellow  was  hiding  behind  a  tree,  and  this  chap  looked  for 
him  everywhere  but  there.  So,  as  I  wanted  to  see  how  they'd 
fight,  I  up  and  told  him  where  to  look  for  him  —  says  I,  bung 
np  my  peepers,  if  you  don't  find  him  agin  that  rock,  squat,  jist 
hiding  behind  that  tree.  It  was  a  sci-ub  oak,  or  something  like 
it — I  never  seed  sich  a  tree  before.  Well,  instead  of  thanking 
me,  he  dropped  his  jaws  and  his  sword,  looked  at  me  as  if  he'd 
seed  a  ghost,  mumbled  something  in  his  throat,  nobody  could 
tell  what,  and  then  there  was  a  spree  among  the  people,  oiid 
some  of  the  larks  below  cried  out  as  if  they  were  gwiue  to  lick 

me.     *  Lick  and  be  d- d,'  says  I,  *  lick  if  you  can.     Where's 

the  first  man? — let  me  look  on  him.'  So  up  I  stands,  and 
devil  the  bit  of  a  nigger  among  'em  to  sa^  another  word.  Well, 
that  was  all  bloody  foolish.     If  the  chap  was  in  aVnest,  it  was 
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the  eaneBt  thing  to  find  the  otli«r.  H^  hftd  only  to  say  I^m 
ready,  dap  his  hips  and  crow  Mko  a  ehickoD,  and  if  they  was 
ser'ons,  what  moret  B«it  tragedies  mnH  aer'ous  things.  If 
all  make-b'Keve.  They  know  there's  nobody  to  be  hurt,— no- 
body's in  a'mest ;  for  theyll  stand  and  talk  ibr  a  long  quarter, 
thongh  the  enemy's  at  the  door,  with  bnllet  and  bowie-knife ; 
and  they  pretending  to  be  mighty  scared  all  the  time.  Then 
they  hide  where  it's  so  easy  to  find  'em.  Grim !  only  let  a 
nigger  hide  from  me  in  Loosa-Chitta  as  them  Allows  hMe  from 
one  another  in  tragedies,  and  how  soon  I'd  ride  through  his 
rig'lets.  I*d  be  into  'em,  and  on  'em ;  over  'em,  and  tlirongh 
'em ;  rotmd  'em,  and  abont  'em ;  front  'em,  and  a^baek  'em ;  in 
the  twinkle  of  a  mnsqnfto — ^ race-lightning  never  conH  go 
quicker.    No !  tw  !    None  of  yonr  tragedies  for  me." 

"  Bat,  Bull,  my  dear  fellow  I"  expostulated  Jones,  wiA  some- 
thing more  of  anxiety  in  his  accents  and  manner,  as  he  saw  the 
almost  pallid  expression  of  discomfiture  in  the  blank  visage  of 
Horsey—"  why  should  you  go  on  so  ?  Though  you  don't  Kke 
tragedy,  that's  no  reason  why  other  people  should  not,  and  we 
who  labor  !br  Ae  pubKc,  or  propose  to  do  so,  must  do  that  which 
will  best  please  the  public.  Now,  there's  no  doubt  that  most 
people  prefer  tragedy—*" 

"  The  more  fools  they  I"  stoutly  replied  the  obdurate  Bull 
•*  They're  not  of  my  kidney,  then,  by  hocus ;  and  I  reckon 
there's  none  of  the  boys  here  that  wouldn't  prefer  a  sup  of 
whiskey  at  any  time,  and  a  frofic  at  Mother  Smack's,  to  all  the 
tragedy  stuff." 

"  But,  Bull,  my  dear  fellow — "  Jones  resumed  his  expostula- 
tions, but  in  vain.  Bull  had  been  supping  whiskey  ibr  a  good 
hour  before  Horsey  had  reached  the  camp,  and  had  grown  too 
infiexible  to  engage  with  readiness  in  any  scheme  so  intricate 
as  the  one  proposed. 

"Butt  Bull,"  he  retorted,  using  the  language  of  Jones,  with 
a  grin,  as  if  a  good  joke  lay  at  the  bottom—"  Butt  Bull,  and 
get  the  worst  of  H.  See  whose  head's  the  hardest,  you  b— h. 
and  be  off  with  your  mug  broken.  It's  a  bad  chance  to  butt  any 
of  my  breed.  No.  blast  my  buttons !  hide  and  horns,  head  and 
tan,  are  all  too  much  for  such  as  you,  Jones ;  so  no  rearing,  un- 
lets you  want  to  come  down  on  your  haunches." 
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^A  wit*  jmi  86^"  said  Jones,  m  a  whisper  to  ike  waiting 
Hamlet — ^a  leiiow  of  infinite  InimcH:;-— and  aa  lie's  a  littie 
drunk  he  begins  to  show  it.  The  true  nature  alwajs  comes  vff- 
psnoost  with  a  man  in  liquor.  A  fallow  of  con^adictions-*- 
we  must  bear  with  him  a  while  longer." 

There  was  Mtde  or  no  consolation  in  all  this  for  the  aetor. 
He  began  to  suq^ect  that  the  orgaaization  of  sueh  an  nnraly 
gang  would  task  the  best  manager  in  ^e  worst  fuhion.  He 
saw  treason,  uproar,  and  utter  discomfiture  in  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  green-room.  But  he  said  nothing  in  reply  to  Jones,  and 
befiwe  the  latter  could  say  more,  the  sarcastic  Bull  had  re- 
sumed tbe  subject  of  which  he  seemed  as  tenacious  as  the 
grave. 

"  Now,^  he  said,  ^  if  you're  for  acting  at  all,  give  me  them 
fnnny  things,  where  they  make  all  sorts  of  fi^es,  and  play 
tricks,  and  tumble  one  another  about,  and  jump  on  shoulders 
and  ride  like  monkeys,  and  run  up  the  chimney,  and  hide  be- 
hind tibe  door.  GAve  me  the  comedies  and  farces,  and  them 
sort  of  things  that  make  a  fellow  laugh  to  split.  I'm  for  the 
firoiiekiiig  plays,  and  I  reckon  we're  all  for  them.  Ain't  you, 
Bdcerl" 

"  Ay,  deuce  take  me,  if  I  don't  vote  with  Bull,"  was  the 
response  of  Mr.  Baker. 
^  And  I  too,"  said  another. 
•'And  I,"  said  a  third. 

And  the  majority  sent  up  an  assenting  voice  which  put  a 
stop  for  an  instant  to  all  the  expostulations  of  die  indefatigable 
Jones.  Bull  looked  round  him  with  an  air  of  triumph  and  com- 
placency, as  much  as  to  sayj-^the^-e,  you  have  onr  diecision,  so 
let  your  tragedy  be  comedy — your  fate,  fan!  He  filled  up 
his  can,  as  the  difficult  question  was  thus  determined  to  his  own 
satirfaction ;  and,  as  if  to  reconcile  the  minority  to  a  decision 
which  is  always  disagreeable  to  a  minority,  he  proposed  a  bum- 
per all  round. 

"  Gome  Jones,  come  Doughty,"  so  he  named  Horsey,  "  my 
dogs,  we'll  begin  the  fun  by  a  full  swallow.  I'm  always  for  a 
firolic  when  there's  good  stuff  to  go  upon ;  and  a  comedy,  says 
I,  because  a  comedy's  always  ser'ous  a'mesti  and  it's  all  my 
eye  when  they  makes  tragedies.     Tragedies  is  mighty  foolish 
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And  r^dienloiiB  things.  They  ain't  ser'oas.  The  kilfing  ain't 
ler'oui.  I  don't  reckon  a  man  wai  ever  yet  killed  in  a  trage^. 
Now,  I'm  for  killing  in  a'meflt  when  I  set  about  it  I  don't 
leave  off  when  I  begm,  and  if  I  osce  put  knife  into  a  fellow's 
ribs  to  make  small  meat  of  bim,  wouldn't  I  be  a  blasted  fool  to 
go  off,  before  I  made  sure  that  the  thing  was  done  in  xiglit 
a'mest  t  Pd  git  on  him  astraddle  and  feel  at  his  kidneys ;  and 
if  there  was  only  the  littlest  shaking  of  the  flesh,  d— me  but 
I'd  give  him  another  dig  or  two  to  make  sore  and  pat  him  out 
of  his  misery.     I  would,  d — me." 

There  was  something  exceedingly  literal^  the  latter  part  of 
Bull's  speech,  which  our  friend  Horsey  found  it  very  difficult  to 
account  for.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  witty  fellow  was  con- 
founding real  events  with  theatrical  illusion ;  and  the  idea  of 
his  bestraddling  his  slain  opponent,  and  giving  him  a  thrust 
extra  seemed  rather  Ghoctaw4ike  and  savage.  Beodes,  he 
could  not  understand  how  such  a  proceeding  should  ever  be 
tolerated  by  an  audience.  On  this  head  he  thou^t  it  important 
to  express  his  doubts.  This  he  did,  however,  with  less  than  hia 
usual  fecund  flow  of  language,  and  with  a  hesitancy  of  manner 
which  showed  how  greatly  the  eccentric  genius  of  Bull  had 
cowed  himself,  no  less  than  the  rest  of  his  companions. 

**  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Bull,  the  spectators  would  not  permit  such 
an  unnecessary  proceeding.  The  moment  the  man  lies,  appa- 
rently dead,  the  end  of  the  performance  is  obtained.  There  is 
surely  no  sort  of  necessity  to  repeat  the  blow ;  and  I  am  afraid 
that  the  dignity  of  tragedy  would  be  utterly  oveorthrown  by  bo- 
straddling  the  slain  man.    I  am  also  disponed  to  think — " 

•'  Look,  yon.  Doughty,  my  boy,"  cried  Bull,  with  an  air  of 
most  paternal  superiori^,  clapping  his  open  hand  as  he  spoke 
over  the  mouth  of  the  tragedian—"  you're  but  a  young  hand 
at  the  hatchet,  I  see.  Do  you  think,"  with  an  air  of  great 
seeming  circumspection,  as  he  bent  his  mouth  to  the  ear  of  the 
hearer,  and  spoke  in  a  half-whisper — "you  talk  of  spectators, 
but  do  yon  think  I'd  be  such  a  blasted  b— 4i  of  a  ibol  as  to  let 
anybody  see  me  at  the  business  ?" 

••  How !  how  !  the  audience  not  see  you  ?" 

The  actor  was  bewildered.  Jones,  with  some  consterna- 
tion interposed.     The  game  at  cross-purposes,  which  he  had 
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•0  eunmngly  introdaced,  was  on  the  verge  of  a  sadden  temii- 
nadon. 

"Ha,  Iia !  A  good  joke — an  excellent  joke  !'*  he  exdaimed 
■load,  laoghing  immoderatelj  as  he  spoke — ''Ball,  yoa're  a 
bom  devil  of  a  joker.  He's  trying  to  quiz  you,  Mr.  Horsey — 
I  warned  you  how  'twould  be — a  very  Momus,  sir — all  fun, 
an  mirth,  aU  deviltry." 

**  Quiz  me  V*  exdaimed  the  Actor,  with  a  genuine  expres^n 
of  tragedy — a  sublime  indignation  —  in  his  countenance  as  he 
tp^e,  which,  in  an  instant  after,  changed  to  one  of  haughty  de- 
fiance, as  his  eyes  turned  from  Jones  to  the  person  of  him  to 
whom  bad  been  ascribed  the  impertinent  effort  which  promised 
to  be  so  offensive. 

**  Nay,  take  no  offence,  Mr.  Horsey,  don't  you  see  the  man's 
drunk,"  said  Jones,  in  a  whisper.  **  But  I'll  mend  his  manners 
— I'll  lead  him  off  for  a  while,  and  cool  him.  I'll  say  that 
which  will  bring  him  to  his  senses." 

^Tell  him  you'll  discharge  him!"  said  Horsey,  with  all  the 
tenors  of  a  managerial  countenance,  as  he  whispered  this  severe 
counsel  in  the  ears  of  the  other.  "  By  the  body  of  Polonius,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  keep  such  a  fellow  in  order — all  his 
merits,  were  they  twice  what  they  are,  could  never  reconcile 
me  to  tolerate  such  presumption." 

'*  You  are  right,  perfectly  right,  sir,  and  I'll  make  him  hear 
to  reason,"  said  Jones — "  meanwhile,  sir,  when  I  take  him  off, 
do  you  occupy  the  rest.  They  are  very  anxious  to  hear  you  — 
very  good  fellows,  sir — a  little  tainted  with  Bull  only.  They 
will  keep  order." 

While  this  brief  dialogue  proceeded  between  the  two  in  whis- 
pers, the  eccentric  Bull  had  glided,  by  a  very  natural  transition, 
firom  the  proscenium  into  the  orchestra,  and  was  leading  off,  in 
a  dithyrambic,  famous  among  the  beagles  of  the  borders,  to  the 
air  of  the  **  Raccoon  skinned" — a  melody  which  only  needs  the 
lyrical  genius  of  General  Morris,  who  quelled  the  rioters  of  New 
York  in  1834,  to  marry  to  universal  song,  and  embalm,  with 
other  "refrains,"  in  the  cedar  oil  of  immortality.  We  shall 
copy  it  out,  when  more  at  leisure,  for  the  special  benefit  of  that 
gentleman ;  at  present,  a  single  verse  must  suffice,  as  well  for 
bini,  as  for  our  amateur.      ^ 
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**Bish  wiir  ben  it  dui  it  nee 

Blit  nel  de  roor ; 
So  ma  Dol,  it  cal  a  f^ 

— Chi,  oha,  cho,  ehow, 
TVa  la  ohin,  et  ear  it  lee, 
— Cbi,  eha,  oho,  ehoir, 
BKt  nel  de  mor,^ — ete. 

"  Bull,  a  word  with  yon/'  sttid  Jones,  dbraptlj^  as  the  up- 
roarious ditty  was  ended. 

•'  Well,  out  with  it,  and  be  d— d  to  yon.  If  it*s  only  one, 
the  pain's  soon  over.'* 

**  Come  with  me." 

"  Why  can't  you  out  with  it  here  t  D — ^n  my  sizes !  There's 
no  use  to  get  up  while  one's  able,  and  there's  any  stuff  left.  8ee 
here." 

«  Let  it  rest !     It'll  wait  till  you  come  back." 

**  1  don't  know  that,"  retoited  the  humorist — ''and  thoogli  k 
might,  these  d d  fellows  won't — they  swallow  like  a  sand- 
hill after  a  long  drought  in  August  I'm  almost  afiraid  to  leave 
it.    If  I  go  now,  it's  like  parting  with  a  ftieiid  for  ever." 

*<  Pshaw,  Bull — what  nonsense.  There's  business,  I  tell 
you." 

Theoe  words,  coupled  Tvith'  a  particular  and  significant  move- 
ment of  the  hands  which  escaped  Horsey's  observation,  at  once 
had  an  effect  upon  the  person  addre^&ed.  He  rose,  grumbling 
all  the  while,  ana  ibllowed  his  companion,  leaving  the  field  to 
our  actor,  who,  like  long-pent-up  torrents,  glad  of  the  moment 
of  liberation,  soon  burst  with  all  his  thunders  upon  the  remain- 
ing  assembly,  and  strove  to  make  up  for  lost  time  by  redouUed 
efforts.  He  was  beginning  to  forget  his  previous  annoyances 
in  the  evident  attention  of  his  audience,  when  Jones  and  the 
refractory  Bull  reappeared. 

The  latter  was  somewhat  sullen,  but  he  remained  nlent  fat 
awhile,  contenting  himself  with  refilling  his  glass,  and  resuming 
his  seat  as  before.  He  stuck  his  legs  boldly  upon  the  table, 
crossed  his  arms  as  if  in  contemplation,  and,  not  deigning  a  glanco 
at  our  actor,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  heavens,  tracing  Bootes, 
Orontes,  and  the  rest,  with  a  face  of  particular  and  philosophic 
cal  speculation,  and,  possibly,  discoursing  in  fancy  with  thai 
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renerable  old  gentlnman  of  nursery  authority,  the  ancient  and 
eyer  to  be  remembered  man  in  the  moon — his  dog  and  his  bush. 
Thus  he  sat  for  some  time  in  dogged  silence,  while  our  actor, 
who  needed  but  little  encouragement  to  rouse  every  echo  known 
to  the-  tragic  muse,  having  already  gone  through  several  pas- 
sages, proceeded  to  Macbeth. 

The  soliloquy  in  the  dagger-geene,  being  one  upon  which 
eveiy  witling  labors  to  expend  himself,  was  that  which  tasked 
dQ  his  |>ow«ra;  and  whefeher  he  did  well  or  ill,  or  whether  iit 
was  because  of  some  affinities  in  the  passage  which  came  home 
to  the  bosom  and  the  business  of  Bull,  it  is  certain  that  our  ac 
tor's  declamation  in  this  part  was  honored  with  a  grtoter  share 
of  his  attention  than  he  had  condescended  to  bestow  previously. 
Thii  did  not  Mcape  the  notice  of  Horsey,  abd  he  was  }>eginiiing 
to  eoogratulate  himself  that  the  eccentricities  of  the  genius  wehe 
about  to  pass  away,  leaving  his  lights  their  accustomed  ImUiance, 
when  tiie  gratefiil  antioipatioQ  was  suddenly  defeated  by  tlie 
ktter's  starting  to  his  feet,  and  thrusting  his  mug,  well  filled 
with  ike  generous  potation,  full  in  the  face  of  the  actor,  exclaim- 
ii^,  while  he  did  bo,  and  cutting  off  ^ntirdy  the  closing  lines  of 
the  part — 

"Oh,  d-^n  it,  Thoinpson,  take  a  drink  and  shut  v^.  Tbi« 
tragedy  atuff  is  too  dry  and  dull— let's  have  no  moi^e  of  it 
Here,  drink,  and  let  your  tongue  have  a  bit  of  a  holyday/' 

The  indignant  actor  could  no  longer  restrain  himself.  His 
hand,  which  had  been  extended  to  grasp  the  imaginary  dagger, 
was  swept  round  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  the  next  mo- 
raent  the  vessel  was  seen  flying  in  tlie  air,  liberally  bestowing 
Its  contents  in  its  flight,  upon  the  face  and  bosom  of  the  circle, 
among  which  the  portion  of  Mr.  Bull  was  in  no  manner  stinted. 
'Hiis  proceeding  was  the  signal  for  an  uproai*,  and  Bull's  hand 
was  already  laid  upon  the  collar  of  Macbeth,  whose  blood  was 
still  risifig,  when  the  sudden  appearance  of  another  personage 
apon  the  scene,  produced  an  instantaneous  change  in  its  circum- 
stances. 
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OHAPTEB  XXIX. 

THK  SnmONS  OP  THB  SWAMP — PASSION  AND  CUNNING  AT  ODDS 

"Ay,  MMwer  that^ 
The  qoMtioner  hath  need — where  went  he  thenff" 

Tha  Royal  I^igiH94. 

Thb  effect  upon  the  group  of  tlie  sadden  appearance  of  a  an- 
gle person  was  no  less  strange  than  instastaneons.  And  this 
person  was  a  woman.  She  emerged  from  the  edge  of  the  little 
nook,  near  which  the  revel  had  heen  carried  on,  and  stood,  with- 
out  speaking  a  syllahle,  for  several  seconds,  looking  upon  the 
circle  with  an  expression  of  high-raised  scorn  in  her  countenance, 
which,  though  heheld  only  bj  the  mddj  blaze  of  firdight, 
seemed  to  the  eyes  of  our  actor  to  be  haughtily  beautifuL  Her 
complexion  was  dark,  but  richly  lustrous.  Her  hair  black  as 
midnight,  and  glossy  almost  as  its  stars.  Her  ejeB  were  laige, 
quick,  and  dazzling,  of  the  same  deep  raven  hue  with  her  tress- 
es, which  hnng  down  upon  her  shoulders,  streaming  from  be 
neath  a  sable  network,  which,  covering  her  head,  partially  con- 
cealed her  forehead  also.  Her  person  was  rather  masculine — 
her  carriage  majestic — and  the  involuntary  notion  which  rose 
in  the  mind  of  Horsey,  as  he  beheld  her,  was  that  she  would 
make  a  most  magnificent  Lady  Macbeth. 

Somewhat  ashamed  of  being  caught  by  a  lady  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  scuflBe  with  a  genius  like  Benjamin  Bull,  our  actor  drew 
off  from  his  opponent,  who,  to  his  surprise,  exhibited  an  equal 
degree  of  willingness  with  himself  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  sud- 
den conclusion.  He  slunk  away,  and,  with  an  evolution  no  less 
prompt  than  unlocked  for,  actually  took  shelter  behind  Horsey, 
surveying  the  intruder  with  eyes  of  cat-like  cunning,  mmgled 
^vlt]l  some  Uttle  apprehension,  from  over  the  shoulder  of  the  ac- 
or.     The  effect  upon  the  rest  of  the  revclloi-s  was  very  nearly 
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die  mane.  In  a  moment  they  bad  left  the  board;  and  one  or 
tiro,  wbo  were  nearest  to  tbe  woods,  might  have  been  seen 
stealing  out  of  sight  into  the  shadow  of  the  contignons  trees. 
Jones  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  assembly  wbo  maintained  bis 
former  place,  and  exhibited  neither  apprehension  nor  confosion. 
He  met  the  gase  of  the  lady  with  respeetfxd  firmness,  and,  as 
he  passed  our  actor  in  approaching  the  spot  where  she  stood, 
whispered  in  his  ears : — 

"  Onr  prima  donna — onr  heroine — a  star  of  the  first  magnir 
tilde.    Bnt — mnm  !'* 

His  finger  tonched  his  nose,  and  his  air  and  gesture  were 
that  of  one  whose  words,  bad  they  been  sapploed,  wonld  have 
been: — 

"  But  a  Tartar  of  the  first  degree." 

Horsey  fkncied  such  to  be  "the  meaning  of  the  other's  ges- 
tures, and  was  half  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  when  the  first  ac- 
cents fiell  froqi  the  lips  of  the  intruder. 

**  Mr.  Jones,  I  would  speak  with  you  a  moment" 

•*  Certainly,  ma'am — I  will  bnt  give  some  directions  to  the 
gentlemen,  and  follow  you." 

**  Gentlemen !"  was  the  half-subdued  utterance  of  the  lady,  in 
tones  of  scomfhl  irony.    "  Gentlemen,  indeed !" 

The  words  came  faintly  to  tbe  ears  of  Horsey,  wbo  stood, 
with  Jones,  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  rest;  and,  however 
little  complimentary  to  himself  and  bis  companions,  he  could 
forgive  tbe  sneer  which  they  expressed,  in  consideration  of  tbe 
intense  superiority  of  manner  which  accompanied  their  utter- 
ance, and  which  assured  him  that  tbe  company  was  not  entirely 
without  a  redeeming  measure  of  that  talent  for  theatricals,  tbe 
want  of  which  bad  hitherto  appeared  painfully  conspicuous  in 
his  eyes,  in  spite  of  tbe  obvious  genius  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bull 
and  the  flattering  judgment  of  Mr.  Jones.  The  lady  turned  on 
her  heel,  without  further  word  or  look,  disappearing  in  the 
recess  of  the  woods,  as  suddenly  as  she  came. 

**  So,  Bull,"  said  Jones,  reproachfully,  when  she  had  gone, 
"  it's  just  as  I  told  you.  Mark  me — you  haven't  heard  tbe  end 
of  it  I  warned  you,  but  you  must  be  drinking ;  and  all  that  I 
said  by  way  of  counsel  has  been  wasted  upon  you.  She's  heard 
all  tbe  uproar,  and  seen  it  too,  and  she  will  tell  ki9H  every  syl- 
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lable  when  be  comes.    She  wiH  forget  notfiing.    You  know 
that" 

'*  Aj,  ay— -blast  k— ehe  has  the  memorj  of  m  imriVs  dam. 
Welly  there's  no  help  nxnr  t— I  must  grin  and  and  bear  k,'*  said 
the  genius,  sullenly. 

''At  least,  it  will  be  wise  only  to  do  no  more  orisefanf  for  the 
night.  Away,  all  of  you,  to  your  x^f^;  and  no  more  uproar. 
There's  no  telling  how  soon  he  will  be.  here,  and  if  he  finds 
you—*' 

The  speech  was  finished  in  a  whisper  to  the  parties  immedi- 
ately interested,  and  lost  aceordiBgiy  4o  our  amateitr.  He  bad 
hea^  enough,  however,  to  perceive  that  these  was  some  mya* 
tery  connected  with  his  companions,  some  matter  of  domastift 
history,  which  was  yet  withheld  firom  him.  Who  was  "  jk"  of 
whom  JaoGB  had  i^ken  so  emphatically,  yet  left  unuamed ; 
and  why  should  «  woman,  however  great  might  be  her  merits 
as  a  player,  maintain  an  influence  over  the  oompanyt  of  aaoh 
seemingly  tyrannical  exteiit— -a  tyranny  which,  from  their 
spontaneous  recognition  of  its  sway,  would  teem  to  hav«  Jbeen 
of  habitual  and  undisputed  exercise  ?  The  approach  of  Jonoi 
arrested  his  ec^tations. 

"This  path,  Mr.  Ebrsey,  w31  lead  you  to  your  |daoe  lof 
sleeping  fbr  the  night.  Yon  will  there  find  firelight,  and  a  boy 
waiting  you.    I  wUl  jom  you  before  you  sleep." 

"But,  Mr.  Jones — the  lady — who  is  she!" 

"  Our  great  gun — our  princess — a  most  royal  heroine.  Ton 
see  what  a  magnificent  carriage  she  has  ?  —  she  is  tremendously 
popular-— wins  applauses  wherever  she  goes — our  trump-card 
which  always  secures  the  game.  But  she  knows  it,  sir — that's 
the  misfortune.  She  knows  her  popularity  too  well,  and  slie  is 
capricious  in  consequence.  We  have  to  humor  her,  sir,  in  all 
her  fancies,  and  some  of  them  are  strange  enough.  You  have 
no  idea  how  extravagant  she  can  be  at  times.  Exercises  the 
most  tyrannous  authority,  and  we  dare  not  ofiend  her." 

"I'd  like  to  know  her.  Suppose  I  go  with  youT  You  can 
introduce  me,  and,  by  the  ghost  of  Garrick,  Mr.  Jones,  to  have 
a  chat  with  such  a  woman  will  only  be  a  proper  compensatioa 
for  the  annoyances  I  have  had  to  undergo  from  that  d  i 
comedian — that  fellow  Bull,  cf  whom  you  think  so  highly." 
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i^Kftjiow — tMi  for  the  wmrU  to-aiglit.  file's  in  her  fit.to- 
«jgbt,«ftd  wMiU  fly  at  you  like  a  tigtees.  To-morrow,  or  the 
next  daj,  Mr.  Horsey,  as  soon  as  the  fit  passes  off.  I'll  teU  yon 
fibto  ahe'tf  io  Ae  fannor  to  be  aeetL** 

^f)Of  ^ — I  long  to  know  her.  J9he  looks  as  if  she'd  make 
a  first-rate  woman.  Bat  of  whom  did  you  speak  when  yon 
Anateiied  6«11  wilh  the  anger  ef  some  person  whom  yon  did 
not  name  V* 

''Ohf  tbat  was  her  hu^and-^otir  chief  mnsician.  A  bk>ody 
feOewy  by  the.  way,  dP  whom  Bvll  has  a  monstarons  terror.  He 
eame  nigh  entting  B^i's  throat  once  ahready,  for  some  liberties 
he  took  with  his  wife,  and  since  then  we  know  how  to  keep 
bin  in  order.  We  have  only  to  say  *ke  is  coming* — meaiiji>g 
the  husband — and  the  fellow's  tail's  down  in  an  instant.  He 
loses  «n  his  wit  and  hmaor,  and  skulks  off»  as  he  did  to-night, 
out  of  sight  and  hearing,  a  most  thorongh-paeed  coward,  as 
ever  yoo  saw.  Bat  I  must  leave  yon.  Oar  princess  is  as  jeal- 
ous as  her  husband ;  and  as  I  am  acting  maaager  at  present, 
I  must  be  earefid  bow  I  offend  ber.  Your  path  lies  there. 
I  win  look  in  upon  you  as  soon  as  I  am  dismissed  from  her 
presence." 

Horsey,  semewhat  bewildered,  followed  the  path  which  had 
been  ptf>inted  out  to  him,  while  Jones  proceeded  to  join  the  em- 
press whose  dictatorial  snmmons  he  really  did  not  dare  to  diso- 
bey. The  spot  in  whieh  she  received  him  was  not  far  distant 
(torn  that  which  the  revellers  had  ooCupied.  It  was  more 
thickly  garoiished  with  trees  and  shrubbery-^ more  closely  en- 
ckeled  by  the  swamp-thicket,  and,  in  plaoe  of  a  rude  tent  of 
bushes,  such  as  served  the  rest  of  the  company,  a  log-house  was 
provided  for  her  ladyship,  rude  and  clumsy,  it  is  true,  but  com- 
paratively full  of  comforts,  and  not  without  its  attractions. 
Deference,  if  not  affection,  seemed  to  have  striven  to  gratify 
her  pride,  and  commend  itself  to  her  consideration.  A  little  ar- 
bor was  raised  before  her  door  upon  which  the  wOd  grape  clam* 
bered ;  and  rose-bushes  bad  been  planted  along  tlie  path,  which 
was  neatly  shorn  of  weeds  and  made  free  of  all  obstructions. 
Within  the  cottage  the  same  care  might  have  shown  itself,  in  a 
hundred  little  particulars,  lut  we  need  not  waste  our  attention 

upon  details. 
*  15» 
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The  lady  met  Jones  at  the  entrance*  atnd,  without  a  word,  lA 
the  way  into  the  dwelling.  Her  manner  betrayed  no  little  iB» 
patience. 

"  You  have  been  slow,  Mr.  Jones.  I  heard  of  your  anifdl 
some  hours  ago,  and  have  been  expecting  yonr  presence  ever 
since." 

"  I  had  a  partieolar  charge  ma'am,  which  Ikept  me  busy.  We 
had  a  stranger  to  manage,  and — *' 

"Ay,  ay — some  other  hopeful  scheme — but  I  care  not  to 
listen  to  tlie  small  detoils  of  some  new  viUany.  My  desire  is  to 
know  where  you  left  Saxon.  That  you  have  seen  him,  I  know 
— that  you  must  have  seen  him  within  a  day,  I  am  convinced. 
What  I  desire  to  know  is,  where  you  saw  him  last,  and  when  I 
am  to  expect  him  here." 

•'Really,  ma'am,  it  would  be  very  diificult — nay,  almost  im- 
possible—for me  to  answer  all  these  inquiries.  Tou  know, 
quite  as  well  as  I  do,  the  danger  that  our  captain  incurs  at  this 
moment — nay,  at  every  moment,  and — ** 

"  Pshaw,  Mr.  Jones — you  speak  as  if  you  thought  me  a  fbol, 
or  doubted  my  prudence  and  fidelity.  Is  it  likely,  do  you 
think,  that  I  shall  prove  a  traitor  to  Edward  Saxon  t  or  is  there 
any  probability  that  I  shall  deal  in  the  small  tittle-tattle  of  my 
sex,  and,  with  its  usual  vanity,  reveal,  with  unconscious  stupid- 
ity, what  I  know,  to  those  who  might  do  him  hurt  t  You  know 
me  better — you  would  evade  my  inquiries." 

'*  On  my  honor,  ma'am — " 

"None  of  that — none  of  that.  Leave  off  your  long  pream- 
bles, and  answer  my  question.  When  did  you  see  your  cap- 
tain last,  and  where  1  I  repeat,  I  know  that  you  have  secu 
him  within  the  last  two  days— where  was  it,  and  what  was  the 
precise  time  V* 

"Perhaps,  ma'am,  you  have  more  knowledge  at  this  moment 
^  the  captain's  movements  than  myself.  He  has  not  confided 
to  me  any  particulars  but  those  which  had  connection  with  thi. 

to  exe^^^''  '^^"''^  ^^  ^*®  ^*  ^^  *"^  ^^^^^  ^  ""^"^  endeavoring 
bayou."      *^  ^^^  ^^'^  moment  when  you  came  out  upon  the 

tell' ealn?!''  ^''''^^  ^P^"  ^^"^  «P^^^^  ^t^  «  ^e^e  «f  '«• 
t«n.e  ea,nostneHH  in  her  glance  which  savored  of  a  rising  ang.r. 
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Her  dark  eyes  gleamed  with  the  fires  of  a  gathering  thunder- 
ttorm,  whOe  a  smile  of  ineffahle  scorn,  that  seemed  like  its 
softer  ligfatningB,  passed  over  her  thin  and  ruddy  lips. 

"Mr.  Jones,  yon  look  upon  me  as  npon  a  child,  with  whom 
yon  may  trifle  at  pleastve.  Why  do  yon  talk  to  me  of  your 
duties,  and  of  yonr  efforts  to  execnte  them  t  I  do  not  doubt 
your  diligence,  nor  am  I  a  miserable  spy  to  watch  your  per- 
formance of  them.  I  ask  a  simple  answer  in  reference  to  the 
movements  of  another — your  captain,  sir!" 

"Tes,  ma'am,  but  you  know  my  oath.    I  am  forbidden — " 

"What!  to  communicate  with  me?  Has  he  then  forbidden 
you?  Ah!  has  it  come  to  that — does  he  fear  that  I  should 
know  ?  Are  his  doings  of  such  a  character  ?  An  outlaw  to  so- 
ciety, is  he  faithless  also  to  me? — and  you — you,  sir,  know, 
and  are  forbidden  to  declare.  It  is  well,  sir — very  well — it  is 
exactly  what  I  thought —>  exactly.  You  may  go,  sir — go !  I 
ask  you  not  to  betray  your  leader,  sir-^— keep  his  secrets — con- 
ceal his  perjuries — cloak  his  excesses--- you  are  both  worthily 
employed — both.  Fear  not,  I  shall  do  you  justice  to  your  cap- 
tain. You  may  go  now.  I  have  done  with  you.  I  have  no 
more  questions." 

This' speech  was  spoken  with  an  impetuosity  which  defied  all 
interruption.  The  torrent  of  passion  convulsed  the  frame  of 
the  speaker — fired  her  eyes— ^ made  her  cheeks  glow  with  the 
tempestuous  blood  that  coursed  through  her  veins  with  the  fierce 
rush  of  a  stream  that  n(^  longer  knows  its  limits — but  offered 
no  interruption  to  her  accents,  while  her  feet  traversed  the  little 
floor  of  the  cabin,  with  every  sentence  which  she  uttered,  arrested 
only  at  the  close  of  each  when  she  stopped  to  confront  the  hearer 
witii  her  flashing  eyes. 

"  Madam,"  said  Jones,  when  her  pause  suggested  to  him  an 
opportunity  for  reply,  "  what  will  you  have  me  say  or  do  ?  I 
am  commanded  to  obey  you.*' 

**  Yet  forbidden  to  answer  my  questions." 

"  No,  madam ;  only  on  such  subjects  as  concern  the  movements 
of  the  beagles." 

"Ay,  that  is  the  pretence.  You  know  that  I  care  to  know 
nothing  of  your  movements,  or  of  any  movements  which  merely 
affect  yonr  schemes  of  DhiDcler,  «n<l  wlieii  1  would  ask  of  him. 
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I  am  answered  by  a  refereoce  to  your  oath     Wbat  has  your 
oath  to  do  with  his  movements  1" 

*'  He  is  one  <^  as — his  moyements  are  those  of  the  bea|^leA. 

"Yon  will  not  answer  me»  Mr.  Jones  1" 

"  Madam,  are  you  not  already  in  possession  of  all  the  infor- 
mation  which  I  can  give  you  1"  said  Jones,  signiftcantly. 

"  What  mean  you,  sir  V* 

"  The  dwarf— Btillyards." 

'*  What  of  him  t    Has  he  returned  V 

**  He  has,  madam.  He  stood  near  the  eapt^n  laat  nigbt — 
so  near  that,  had  he  been  discovered,  his  life  had  been  bnt  iittle 
worth.  Saaion  would  have  put  a  bullet  through  his  head  had 
he  known  of  his  presence,  and  dreamed  that  he  had  been  sent 
as  a  spy  upon  his  actions." 

<*  Ha !  what  mean  you  by  calling  him  a  spy  ^  who  sent  him 
as  a  spy  V* 

"You,  madam,  should  need  no  unswer  to  tliat  question. 
Enough,  that  I  know  that  he  was  present — that  he  was  pres- 
ent as  a  spy — and  may  reveal  to  you  those  matters  which  I 
dare  not.  Stillyards  is  already  here,  if  you  have  not  seen  him ; 
and  has,  probably,  been  so  far  successful  that  he  is  able  to  an- 
swer all  your  questions;  as  he  has  no  such  scruples  as  myeelf. 
he  probably  will  do  so.  But,  let.  me  counsel  you,  madam«  fw 
yom*  own  sake,  no  less  than  that  of  our  leader,  that  you  employ 
that  crooked  scoundrel  no  farther  in  such  matters.  If  discov- 
ered, Saxon  will  kill  him,  and,  if  not,  he  may  pick  up  some 
secret  of  the  leader,  upon  which  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of 
all  of  us  might  depend.  Yon  do  not  know  the  evil  which  may 
follow  this  evil  practice,  for  which,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  de- 
clare, there  can  be  no  sort  of  necessity.  Saxon,  let  me  assure 
you,  is  as  faithful  to  you  as  he  is  to  us ;  and  if  ever  mortal  man 
loved  woman,  it  is  certain  that  he  loves  you." 

"  Ah,  Mr,  Jones,"  responded  the  woman  in  milder  accents, 
"  could  I  be  sure  of  this ;  but  the  feeling  of  my  own  unworthi- 
ness,  is  one  that  always  produces  a  doubt  of  his  fidelity ;  and, 
if  he  loves  me,  as  you  say,  why  is  it  that  I  am  now  so  constant* 
ly  deserted  t" 

"  Believe  me,  madam,  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise." 

"Would  T  could  believe  you,  Jones;  would  I  could — hut— 
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bat — no  BAatter.    Yov  will  kee^^  my  secret,  JoAeo-^yoii  will 
mj  nothing  of  wbat  you  know  1** 

"Why  skoi^  I,  madam  1 — it  were  of  ao  uge,  mnless  it  bo* 
erne  Boeessary  to  preyent  a  repetition  of  a  practice  which  en* 
dangers  the  Ihres  of  all.     StSlyarda  mut^  not  b^  agaiii  employed 
b  this  bnsiHess." 
"  How,  sir,  do  yo«  eommand  ne  T* 

*No,  niadafi»,  far  be  it  from  me  to  do  to,  Bnt  I  take  leave 
to  eoassel  j<m ;  and  4fo  add,  that  my  own  knife  riioald  mlenee 
the  dwarf  for  ev«f«  aliottld  I  again  detect  him  in  the  position  in 
which  I  encountered  him  last  ni^.** 

''Enon^»  sir,*'  replied  the  lady,  proudly,  '^I  shaU  take  care 
that  the  lad  encounters  no  such  risks  at  your  hands  in  ftiture, 
and  ware  you,  therefore,  that  I  shall  avenge  any  injury  which 
ymur  snepieions  or  your  malice  may  prompt  yon  to  inflict  upon 
hhn.*' 

"  Malice,  madam !  it  would  be  maliee  wore  I  to  declare  to 
ear  captain  whirt  has  passed  between  ns.  Bm  you  mistake  me, 
madam ;  I  have  no  malice  agaiust  yon,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
heeanse  I  sincerely  love  our  leader." 

••Mr.  Jooea,**  said  the  lady,  ** I  requeued  yoii  to  saiy  nothing 
to  Saxon  of  what  yon  know.  I  now  amend  my  request,  simply 
to  beg  that  yon  wfll  merely  give  me  an  opportunity  of  antici* 
pating  your  cotnmnnicBtion  to  hhn  of  every  particular  relating 
to  the  spy,  as  you  have  been  pleased  to  call  the  dwarf.  In  my 
employ.  It  shall  never  be  said  that  Floi^nce  Varbois,  what- 
ever may  be  her  errors  and  her  vices,  dreaded  to  speak  the 
trvth  herself  in  the  ears  of  the  man  she  loved.  I  may  have 
wronged  him  by  my  suspicions  •»  but  I  will  not  wrong  him  so 
greatly  as  to  yield  to  an  nnderling  any  oonMenee,  however  uu- 
mportant,  which  I  yet  withheld  fVem  hkn.  You  may  leave  me 
now,  sir." 

A  faint  smile  passed  over  the  features  of  Jones,  as  he  Idt  the 
apartment. 

''Kow,  were  I  ^e  malignaai  she  has  caHed  me,''  he  uttered  hi 
low  soliloquy  as  he  entered  the  woods,  '*  I  should  notibrglvo — 
certainly  never  forget — this  bitter  and  foolish  speech.  It  were 
no  difficult  matter  to  ruin  her  with  Saxon  for  ever.  But  what 
nee  f     A  woman,  in  all  her  pride  and  glory,  is  something  like  a 
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0oap-biibble  after  alL  She  glkten  and  floats  in  «r  lor  a  while, 
is  decked  with  all  the  colors  of  the  runbow,  bat  70a  see  throng 
her  all  the  time,  and  she  bursts  Bt  last.  I  pitj  Florence — she 
has  manj  excellent  qnaliiies,  and,  but  for  the  convulsive  jeak 
0CIS7  of  her  temper,  would  be  as  amiable  as  she  is  lovely.  She 
will  break  some  daj,  and  cover  us  with  lather.  It  will  be  our 
care  to  see  that  she  does  not  blind  our  ejes  with  the  soap." 

With  this  effort  at  small  philosophy  and  smaller  wit,  the  out- 
law proceeded  to  the  hut  of  the  wandering  actor.  His  place 
was  supplied,  in  the  presenc-e  of  the  lady»by  the  dwarf.  Still- 
yards,  who  made  his  appearance  the  moment  after  the  departure 
of  the  other.  He  had  evidently  continued  his  occupation  <^  the 
spy,  and  had  listened  to  the  whole  conference  between  them. 
With  a  grin,  which  had  in  it  as  much  malice  as  delight,  he  pre- 
faced his  revelations  to  the  lady  by  some  natural  remarks  upon 
what  he  had  heard ;  but  was  surprised  at  receiving  a  rebuke 
for  his  ill-timed  impertinence. 

"To  your  business,  Stillyards!  you  saw  the  captain— he 
was  well  f" 

This  question  answered  to  her  satisfaction^  she  dinnissed  him 
without  ftirther  inquiry,  betraying,  in  the  n(>vel  forbearance 
which  she  manifssted,  the  influence  had  upon  her  mind  by  the 
serious  caution  which  Jones  had  given  her.  The  importance 
of  the  dwarf  was  in  no  small  degree  lessened  by  this  course  of 
proceeding. 

'*A  fool's  journey,  indeed,**  he  muttered  to  himself  as  he 
went,  **  if  I'm  not  to  use  what  I  went  for.  But  FlI  pick  a  hole 
in  both  their  coats  l^hen  they're  least  a-thinking.  I've  a  word 
to  open  madam's  ears  whenever  I  choose  it,  and  I'll  speak  it 
too,  sooner  than  lose  my  best  business.  The  only  good  shares 
I  gits  comes  from  my  lady,  and  if  she  stops  hearing,  shell  stop 
paying.  Well,  itll  cost  'em  both  a  great  deal  more  in  the  end ; 
and  if  I  don't  git  nothing  by  it,  I'll  git  satisfaction.  I'll  show 
'em  that  the  broken  back  that  makes  'em  laugh,  can  make  'em 
ery  too ;  and  if  I  only  gits  my  laugh  for  my  pains— -well*  that's 
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'And  h«  luid  IcariMd  to  lore — I  know  net  whj, 
For  thiiy  IB  tadi  m  him,  aeemt  ttrftog*  of  mood  I" 

•  ••••• 

**  And  there  was  one  toft  breast^  as  hath  b«eD  said. 
Which  UDto  his  was  bound  in  ttronger  ties 
Than  the  church  binds  withal"— CAi^  Harold, 

JONBS,  when  he  returned  to  the  woodland  cover  which  had 
been  assigned  to  Horsey  as  his  sleeping  apartment,  discovered 
the  worthy  actor  half  undressed,  squat  upon  the  turf,  and  look- 
ing around  him  with  a  countenance  in  which  consternation  might 
be  said  to  be  the  prevailing  expression. 

''Why,  what's  the  matter,  Mr.  Horsey t"  demanded  the 
outlaw. 

^"hLMctf  mr"  returned  the  other,  ''matter  enough." 

"  How  1  you  seem  alarmed — you  seem  angry." 

"Not  alarmed,  but  cursedly  astounded,  and,  as  you  say,  a 
little  angry.  Mr.  Jones,  I'm  cursedly  afraid  that  this  company 
of  yours  will  not  exactly  answer." 

"How.sfart" 

"  They  lack  morale  air,"  was  the  reply  of  Horsey,  in  lower 
tones,  and  something  more  of  caution  in  his  manner. 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  other,  "  what  leads  you  to  this  conclu- 
sion?" 

"Nay,  let  me  not  do  injustice  to  all,  when  the  offence  may 
be  ihat  of  one  only.  Would  you  believe  it  sir  I — my  clothes 
are  stolen !" 

"Oaa  it  be  possible  t" 

"Not  only  possible,  but  true.  They  are  gone,  sir — a  toler- 
ably new  coat — blue  dotb,  gilt  buttons,  with  velvet  collar,  and 
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silk  lining — two  sbirts — pants,  a  sort  of  pepper-and-salt,  rery 
fine  though,  with  figured  braid  front  and  broad  edging — rest, 
fine  satin,  a  little  frayed  at  the  right  pocket,  double  bucklea  iii 
the  back,  no  strings,  and  my  name,  written  in  India-ink  on  the 
lining,  *  Thomas  Horsey,  American  Theatre,  New  Orleans,'  all 
in  full.  In  the  vest,  a  silver  pencil-case,  ever-pointed,  withoot 
leads ;  in  the  pants,  a  penknife,  looihpiek,  and  comb ;  in  the 
coat,  a  handkerchief  and  pocket  Shakspere,  fine  miniature, 
Gadell's  edition,  London,  much  used,  and  with  pencil-ma)-ks  fbr 
reading,  under  emphasized  passages.  I  would  not  take  twenty 
dollars  for  the  Skakspere  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  clothes.*' 

**  Truly  a  very  serious  loss,  if  tiiey  be  lost,"  was  the  reply  of 
Jones ;  **  but  I'm  in  hopes,  Mr.  Horsey,  that  they  are  only  mia^ 
laid.  Our  profession,  as  you  well  know,  calls  for  persons  of 
nice  honor  in  particular,  and  I  should  prefer  believing  any  mis- 
chance sooner  than  the  dishonesty  of  any  of  our  men.  Have 
you  looked  where  yon  left  them  V 

"  Everywhere." 

**  Let  us  look  agaiiu  It  is  too  mnch  to  lose  without  aone 
effort,  and  you  may  have  overlooked  them  in  the  darkness  oi 
the  night.    Where  did  you  lay  tkeral" 

"  Here,  on  this  very  pole,  and  beneadi  these  ^o  tioeo ;  I 
changed  my  dress  behind  them.  My  saddlebags,  you  b^%  «rr 
safe,  and  that  is  fortunate,  for  my  ftmorite  ooatuiAa,  and  the  most 
costly,  is  within  them.  I  have  a  Borneo  there,  sir,  t  Biehard, 
two  field-offioera,  a  Mustapha,  and  other  nncertain  chariieterB. 
My  Hamlet,  yon  seey  I  have  on,  and,  egad, '  mietley'8  my  only 
wear*  now;,  unless  I  can  recover  the  missing  Biatlei1S«  The  enly 
citizen's  dress  I  had,  is  gone,  and  I  should  make  a  eomoal  fig- 
ure by  daylighi,  in  this  dress  of  Denmark." 

"A  noble  figure  yon  mca»,  sir — you  nevi^r  kwked  half  ao 
weQ  in  any  dress  in  your  lUK  Mr.  Horsey^  atf  in  that»"  was  the 
reply,  frdl  of  tones  of  admiration,  which  the  outlaw  made.  li 
went  consolingly  to  our  aotoi^s  beavt,  through  the  madioBi  of  his 
vanity ;  and  the  importance  of  his  kes  became  a  fittla  limiinad 
in  his  eyes. 

**  Upon  my  soul,  continued  the  outlaw,  wllh  a  sueeeasAd  grav- 
ity of  couutenaBce,  while  he  ofSMted  ts^  look  fer  the  mittfhg  ar- 
ticles, '•  were  I  yon,  Mr.  Horsey,  I  should  never  dewe  m^ 
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oHier  dress  than  that  which  yon  wore  to-nighi.  Your  fig^nre 
and  general  ah,  sir,  suit  admirably  the  costume  of  Hamlet." 

"  Do  you  readly  think  so,  Jonea  V* 

''Indeed  I  do;  yonr  carriage  was  particularly  fine — the 
WD&an  of  royal  dapAtj  and  profound  human  thought,  whidi  yon 
eontriTed-^I  know  not  how^^lo  throw  into  the  conntenanee 
ol  the  melancholy  prince,  was  inimitaUe.  The  habitual  sense 
ti  royalty  was  there — present  always  to  the  sight;  and  yet 
eyeiy  movement  of  the  lips,  every  torn  of  die  body,  every  ^nce 
of  the  eye,  subdued  wh3e  graoelbl,  and  ^11  of  signification  while 
most  easy,  seemed  to  tsy,  with  die  preacher,  *  Vanity  of  vani- 
ties, an  is  vanity .'  Tour  Hamlet,  mr,  seemed  to  denote,  what 
he  must  have  Mt  alwigrs,  that  he  was  the  victim  of  the  desti- 


"  That  is  a  good  idea,  Mr.  Jones — a  devilish  good  idea — a 
OQirect  notion  of  the  character.  I  most  confess  I  nevet  thought 
that  befiore,  though,  certainly,  I  must  have  fek  it,  if  my  person- 
ation was  eorreet  I  must  read  die  play  mora  closely — I  must 
renew  my  studies.  D-*n  ihe  fellow  fbr  stealmg  the  book-* 
die  breeches  he  may  have — can't  you  make  it  known  without 
offending  the  oerapany,  lir.  Jones  f-~  Say  that  the  thief  may 
have  vest  and  breeches,  returning  me  my  Shakspere  and  the 
eoatr 

The  resdt  of  Ae  search,  in  spite  of  die  liberal  offer  which 
Horsey  had  made,  was  unsatisfinctory.  Tb^  worthy  actor  was 
ecnipelled  to  wem*  his  professional  costume  in  commod»  and  the 
merriment  which  his  appearance  by  dayBght  occasioned  among 
the  outlaws,  whom  he  was  still  persuaded  to  regard  as  brethraii 
-— DbUows  of  the  sodi  and  bvakin — may  be  more  easily  conjec- 
tured than  described.  Hot  diat  he  himself  was  suffered  to  be- 
come consdouB  of  die  fixn  which  ht  inspired.  Jones  hid  his 
object  in  preserving  <nrder,  Imd  was  successful  in  curbing  the 
9ftn  expression  of  that  mirth  which  was  felt  on  eveiy  side  as 
the  actor  strutted  among  them — perhaps  not  so  much  dissatis- 
fied with  hfjs  losses,  as  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  appear- 
ing so  often  in  character,  to  a  person  who,  like  Jones,  soemed 
to  behield  his  display  with  so  much  unction,  and  with  snch  a  laud- 
able dedre  to  profit  by  his  exhibitions.  It  would  have  beon 
easy  to  have  kept  the  actor  some  time  longer  in  so  plea^nt  a 
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capdvitj,  had  H  been  the  object  of  the  outlaws  to  have  done  so. 
It  was  only  necessaiy  on  the  part  of  then:  leader  to  hint  a  de- 
sire that  the  phlegmatic  yet  £uicifal  Hamlet — a  Jacques  under 
different  aspects  of  fortune-^shonld  become  the  proud  and  pas- 
sionate Moor  for  a  season;  and  Horsey,  whatever  might  have 
been  his  rising  suspicions  of  his  companions,  would  have  dis- 
missed them  on  the  inst«it  that  he  put  on  the  habit  of  Othello. 
Vanity  is  one  of  the  most  unsuspicious  of  all  moral  objects.  The 
ear  that  is  open  only  to  praise  seems  to  acquire  its  intense  eager- 
ness at  the  expense  of  the  other  perceptive  faculties.  The  eye 
is  closed  to  the  sneer  that  lurks  about  the  lips  of  irony — and  a 
general  obtnseness  of  the  judgment,  in  all  but  the  leading  de- 
sire of  the  mind,  distinguishes  that  moral  gourmand,  for  whoa 
toiling  Flattery — a  creature  that  is  base  in  proportion  to  the 
folly  which  it  feeds — ministers  its  spurious  sweets,  that,  per- 
haps, only  do  not  satiate,  because  they  are  so  utterly  unsubstan- 
tial. But  let  us  not  anticipate.  It  will  not  be  necessary  here 
to  say  how  long  Horsey  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cane 
Oastle,  or  what  were  Uie  events  that  subsequently  befell  him. 
Let  us  finish  witk  the  night  in  which  he  lost  his  inexpressibles^ 
and  in  which  we  have  still  s<miethuig  more  to  do,  and  some 
other  parties,  to  produce. 

After  devoting  considerable  time,  and  a  reasonable  degree  <^ 
effort,  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  wardrobe,  Jones  left  ihe  actor 
to  his  sylvan  couch,  while  he  returned  to  his  own^-a  shelt^  of 
twigs,  bark,  and  bushes,  some  ^y  yards  distant.  The  actor 
soon  slept,  to  dream  of  parts  and  persons,  in  the  assumption  of 
which  the  loss  of  his  own  garments  could  not  have  been  seriously 
felt.  Sleep  soon  overcame  die  outlaw  also ;  and  it  was  onlj 
after  several  shakes  of  the  shoulder  that  the  latter  was  awa- 
kened from  his  slumbers  by  a  strai^r  at  hk  side. 

"Ha!  captain — you!"  he  excised,  when  ftdly  aroused, 
and  starting  to  his  feet  as  he  distinguished  the  fece  and  form  of 
his  visiter  in  the  dim  starlight. 

••  Yes,"  was  the  answer  in  the  tones  of  Baxon.  «  Have  yoa 
found  your  man  V* 

"  He  is  here— we  have  played  the  game  so  &r  with  tolmble 
tuocess."* 

•*  Ton  have  the  clothes  then !" 
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"Tef — eoat»  vest,  and  breeches." 

"That  IB  welL  Let  them  be  well  blooded ;  put  a  knife  and 
boDet  hole  in  the  breast  and  body,  and  send  them  off  with  the 
first  peep  of  morning  to  Nawls.  Keep  np  the  game  with  this 
ollj  fellow  a  few  days  longer,  and  I  will  then  giro  70a  orden 
vhat  to  do  with  him.     He  is  unsuspicious  of  the  tru^  ?" 

•Quite." 

"That  is  well — keep  him  so — but  do  not  suffer  yourself  to 
be  deceived.  He  may  play  in  characters  more  troublesome  to 
a  good,  beagle  than  Othello  or  Macbeth.  You  were  careful  to 
take  him  along  the  cross  paths  to  the  swamp  ?" 

**  Ay,  sir — it  would  puzzle  him  to  find  his  way  out  again 
without  help ;  but  he  will  not  seek  to  do  so  while  we  hold  to 
our  theatrical  purposes,  and  this  we  can  safely  do  for  a  reason- 
able space  longer.    Do  you  leaye  the  castle  to-morrow  V 

^  To-night.  I  will  but  see  Florence  first,  and  excuse  myself 
for  another  flight" 

**  That  is  only  a  proper  caution,  sir.    She  needs  it" 

**  How  !  Have  you  seen  her  T"  demanded  Saxon  with  some 
jinxiety. 

"  She  came  out  upon  us  while  we  were  drenching  the  boys 
in  the  rery  height  of  our  play  with  the  actor." 

''Ha! — well!  The  old  passion,  I  suppose)"  inquired  the 
outlaw,  with  some  disquiet  in  his  tones.  "Would  she  were 
safely  in  Orleans  again.    What  did  she  come  for  ?" 

''To  summon  me  to  the  castle — to  make  inquiries  after  you 
— your  whereabouts — your  objects  —  the  cause  of  your  delay." 

"Jealous,  suspidous  woman  1^-1  must  cure  her  of  tins;  but 
the  task  is  not  so  easy.  She  has  a  fhmace  in  her  veins  that 
maddens  her.  Her  brain  is  all  fire  and  suspicion,  and  her  heart 
— but  I  must  forgive  her  all*  since  her  madness  grows  out  of  a 
love,  which  is  as  little  qualified  and  doubtful  as  her  jealousy. 
And  yet.  Heaven  keep  me  horn  such  a  passion  as  hers  —  to  br 
its  ol^ect  even  is  a  terror.  It  would  consume  while  it  worships 
—and  still  enslaves  by  the  intensity  of  its  regards.  There  is 
no  tyranny  like  that  which  never  sufi^  you  firom  under  its 
eye," 

The  conference  between  the  two  outlaws  was  continued  for  a 
brief  space  longer,  but  as  it  involved  matters  which  have  no 
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connection  with  our  narrative,  it  needs  no  record  here.  When 
they  separated,  Jones  resumed  his  couch,  while  Saxon,  paedng 
through  the  narrow  pathway  already  traversed  by  the  reader* 
entered  upon  that  densely-endrcted  area,  en  the  edge  of  whiek 
i^ood  the  Httle  cottage  of  his  leman. 

Florence  MaxiMia — the  young,  the  heautifol,  liae  devoted — 
was  a  Creole  of  Louisiana,  whose  parents  were  French,  and 
who,  dying  of  y^ow  fever  in  Orleans  when  she  was  yet  a  chiM, 
left  her  to  the  doubtful  care  of  indifferent  relatives,  whose  re- 
sponsibility, hawever  lightly  it  may  have  been  felt,  had  been 
abruptly  terminated  by  her  clandestine  flight  to  the  arms  of  an- 
other guardian,  from  whose  affection  she  had  better  hopes  of 
those  regarda  and  that  tenderness,  whicb  were  so  dear  to  one  9% 
adhesive  as  herself^  and  of  whidb  she  had  heretofore  known  ao 
littie.  Edward  Saxon — of  whom  she  then  knew  nothing,  but 
that  he  was  noUe  in  fbnn,  handsomd  in  feature^  proud  in  spirit 
and  intelligent  in  mind,  hx  beyond  the  average  of  those  intel- 
lects to  which  she  had  been  accustomed — became  h^  protector 
— her  protector  in  thai  ae^pe  of  the  word  which  excludes  her 
from  all  social  consideration ;  and  though  it  may  most  frequently 
have  its  origin  in  love,  more  oertiunly  4nda  ks  termination  in 
disgrace.  She  fled  to  his  arms*  and  in  the  intoxication  of  a  $rs^ 
dream  of  passiosi  realised,  she  fdt  no  rebnkings  of  conscience 
*-no  compunctious  visitings  —  no  misgivings  that  the  love  wbicH 
had  prevailed  over  virtue  would  fail  to  survive  its  loss.  But 
the  heart  which  craved  the  affection  whi^  it  has  not  often  fcmnd, 
is  of  all  others  the  most  susineioualy  watchful  of  that  brief  por- 
tion whieh  Bate  allows  it;  and  when,  in  proi^ess  of  time*  tlie 
various  employments  of  her  lover,  took  him  from  her  side,  and 
kept  hua  absent  for  daya9  and  weekfi,  and  sometimes  months* 
Jealousy,  that  twin-passion  of  love,  which,  perhaps,  must  alwaya 
be  as  aotive  as  its  elder  sister,  particularly  where  the  rights  of 
the  latter  have  been  left  unesti^)lished  by  the  legitimate  author- 
ities, grew  no  less  violent  than  the  flame  of  which  it  may  be 
called  the  black  and  veiling  smoke ;  and  she  who  ootdd  dote,  al 
one  moment*  with  devotion,  on  the  bosom  of  her  seducer,  soon 
shuw«»d  him  that  she  was  not  without  the  spirit  to  rise,  at  an- 
other, Into  rebelUon  and  hostility.  Her  fits  of  passion  aimojed 
ami  someUmes  confounded  him ;  and  the  first  impulses  haviif 
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€Amied,  irlueli  had  led  Mm,  as  fieredy  fond  as  herself,  to  as- 
nnne  the  charge  of  one  so  wild  and  vioknt,  he  sighed  wkh 
sometMng  of  regret  as  he  looked  back  to  a  condition  of 
freedom,  which  he  now  eraredy  but  which  he  found  himself  nt- 
feerlj  unable  to  restore.  Though  outlawed,  he  was  not  utterlj 
abandoned,  and  his  soul  shrunk  from  the  snggestious,  which 
had  never  been  self-prompted  before,  to  rid  himself,  by  a  single 
act  of  bmtafitjy  from  ties  which,  however  sweet  at  first,  had 
now  become  an  encumbrance.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  how- 
over,  dsrk  resolves  were  self-offered  to  his  mind ;  and  ere  he 
mneifgeA  fkom  the  wood  which  separated  the  encampment  of  the 
lobbera  tnm  the  arena  in  which  ^e  cottage  of  his  mistress  stood, 
he  paused  under  iheur  inflnenee,  and  his  lips  parted  in  mnrmmred 
scdOoqnj: — 

**  Aiid  why  should  it  be  borne  longer  V  he  exclaimed— ••  why 
dionld  I  be  the  victim  of  eternal  jealonsies— a  suspicion  that 
haunts  my  footsteps— that  watches  my  actions— that  hangs 
Take  an  incubus  upon  my  heart  T  Oan  there  be  any  wisdom  in 
such  patience  T  Shall  it  be  that  I,  who  have  shaken  off  the  fear 
with  the  love  of  man -^  who  have  bidden  defiance  to  his  power 
no  leas  tiian  to  that  of  Gh>d*-that  I  should  yield  up  life  and 
freedom «- the  enjoyment  of  other  society  which  might  in  part 
eonsole  me  for  the  loss  of  those  which  the  outlaw  must  ever  fbr- 
iUty  in  a  base  homage  to  one  for  whom  I  have  no  love »- for 
whose  claims,  even  lust  now  fkils  to  ofibr  any  ailment  f  Beau- 
t9bl  once-— beautiftil  stills-loving  me  as  I  believe  thou  hast 
done^-^orence  Harbois,  thou  art  jet  nothing  in  my  sight 
Thy  love  is  persecution ;  and  it  is  pity — pity  only— which  has 
made  me,  at  great  effort,  wear  a  face,  when  I  approached  thee, 
of  regard  which  I  can  no  longer  feel.  I  remember  what  thou 
wast  when  I  first  saw  thee «- when  I  first  took  thee  in  my  arms 
that  fSital  night,  when,  in  a  boat  which  might  have  been  a  coffin 
to  us  both,  the  winds  bore  us  over  the  Pontchartriun  together — 
I  remember  what  thou  wast,  and  what  I  promised  to  thee  then, 
and  the  memory  of  that  night  rises  up  to  save  thee  and  to  soften 
me.  But,  can  I  always  spare-^can  I  always  endure  the  tyran- 
ny which  thy  vain  jealousies  inflict  t  Is  there  reason  why  it 
should  be  borne — nay,  is  there  not  good  reason  now,  why  it 
should  cease  soon  and  fbr  ever.    It  must -^  it  shall !    There  is 
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a  bound  beyond  whitli  passion  must  not  go-r-'a  Ikmt  where 
endurance  stops,  and  forbearance  becomes  a  shame  as  it  has 
long  before  become  a  weariness.  That  bound  is  reached^that 
limit  IB  overpassed ;  and  the  heart  which  now  flows  with  all  its 
streamy  to  another,  must  soon  be  freed  from  thee.  But  for  this 
I  had  borne  with  thee  still  longer-^I  had  borne  with  thee  in 
pity  for  thy  youth-* for  that  lore  even,  which  thou  stjU  bearest 
to  one  to  whom  it  has  been  an  annoyance  for  weary  raontha, 
and  to  whom,  unless  checked  in  season,  it  must  become  a  curse  !** 
He  paused  and  looked  around  him,  as  if  struck  by  approach- 
ing footsteps,  but  no  one  approached  him.  As  if  reassured,  his  , 
words  again  broke  forth  in  soliloquy-*- such  soliloquy  as  denoted 
the  doubts  and  indecision  of  a  spirit,  for  the  first  time  approach- 
ing a  purpose  of  excessive  guilt  and  danger.  What  he  said 
tended  to  show  that  the  woman  whom  his  arts  had  betrayed, 
was  about  to  be  cast  from  his  least  regards ;  and  notlung  eeemed 
to  be  wanting  to  the  more  fell  and  cruel  resolution  which  would 
thrust  her  from  his  path,  but  that  frequent  contemplation  of  the 
subject,  which  reconciles  the  corrupted  heart,  step  by  step,  to  the 
last  degree  of  crime.  That  this  stage  of  wickedness  had  not  yet 
been  reached  by  the  outlaw,  was  clear  enough,  by  the  frequent 
recurrence,  in  what  he  said«  to  that  period  in  the  history  of  thejr 
mutual  fortanes,  when  the  intercourse  between  them  had  been 
productive  of  equal  pleasure  to  them  both.  So  long  as  the 
memory  may  still  look  back  with  tenderness  to  the  green  gar- 
den-spots of  youth,  the  heart  is  not  ut^ly  corrupt — there  is 
stUl  a  part  not  yet  ossified — «  narrow,  isolated  spot,  from  which 
the  springs  of  relieving  pity  may  well  up  and  soften,  though 
they  may  not4>ften  heal,  the  rest 
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m  OBATH  OF  PASSION  —  NBW  PASSION  FBQM  ITS  A8HBP 

'*Di«  ftll  my  feai% 
And  Wftkifig  JMlonm^iv  wkioh  bsTt  so  long 
B«en  my  tormentort;  there's  now  no  snspioioii."— Missoiav. 

It  was  midniglit,  but  riorence  Marbois  did  not  sleep.  Sbe 
sat  bedde  the  window,  looking  forth  npon  tbe  various  shadows 
of  tbe  nigbt  and  forest.  The  scene  was  unspeakably  sweet  and 
soft,  but  it  was  also  sad  and  mysterious.  A  £aint  murmur,  like 
the  distant  moanings  of  a  spirit  at  watch  over  the  desolate 
abodes  of  youth  and  happiness,  came  to  her  ears  through  the 
subdued  silence  hanging  over  the  scene.  The  shadows  drooped, 
as  if  in  kindred  aiBiction,  beneath  the  grave  and  brooding  star- 
Kght.  The  gray  cypresses  rose  up  like  spectres  amidst  the 
green  foliage  that  grew  thicklj  along  the  edges  of  the  swamp, 
and  looming  forward  in  the  dewy  haze  of  midnight,  seemed  to 
harmonise  with  the  melancholy  aspects  of  the  region.  Nor  was 
the  voice  of  the  water,  as  it  rose  from  a  brooklet  that  gurgled 
under  the  upbulging  roots  of  a  tree  which  it  had  partially  de- 
tached from  its  foothold,  without  a  fitting  tone  of  sadness  for 
the  scene. 

The  heart  of  Florence  felt  the  mysterious  sympathies  accord- 
ed by  the  unintelligent  nature  at  her  feet.  Her  head  rested 
upon  her  pahns  as  she  looked  forth  and  listened — her  eyes,  as 
if  satisfied,  strove  not  to  pierce  the  dense  maze  of  forest  all 
around  her ;  and  while  her  lips  murmured  a  complaint  of  soli- 
tude, such  as  seemed  to  be  the  burden  of  all  voices,  her  cheeks 
were  glistening  with  those  holy  dews  which  such  beauty  as  hers 
-—had  she  been  still  alive  to  social  vanities — should  not  have 
regretted*  since  they  served  to  crown  beauty  with  the  more  pre- 
vaifing  charm  of  sweetness,  and  to  consecrate  to  love  the  very 
i  which  their  origin  is  found. 
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The  heart  of  Florence  was  softened,  bat  w>t  at  ease.  Tears 
had  brought  relief — a  brief  respite  from  the  gnawing  discontent 
which  preyed  upon  her  heart— but  not  a  cure — not  a  remedy. 
If  she  felt  more  at  ease,  it  was  the  ease  of  one  who  has  just 
drank  the  soothing  draught,  and  can  only  find  relief  while  under 
its  influence.  Fancies,  which  are  sometimes  hopes  in  disguise, 
the  ephemeras  of  the  soul,  had  been  with  her  in  momentary  vis- 
itation ;  and,  though  vague,  unstable,  and  illusive,  they  had  at 
least  diverted  the  grief  which  might  else  have  overborne. 
True,  they  fly  at  last,  but  so  do  the  angels ;  and  who  would  re- 
fuse the  blessing  of  the  visit,  in  which  the  very  air  blossoms* 
through  which  they  come,  because  of  the  conviction  that  they 
must  fly  with  the  morning  ?  The  heart  that  has  been  full  cf 
sorrow,  should  be  the  last  to  speculate  unnecessarily  upon  the 
always  unprofitable  future. 

Unfortunately,  the  hopes  of  Florence  had  not  been  wise 
ho^,  for  they  had  not  been  good  ones.  She  loved  unwortluly 
— *she  had  sinned — she  lacked  the  securities  of  virtue,  and  had 
no  confidence  in  that  of  others.  Her  hopes,  based  upon  the 
probable  truth  of  her  lover,  were  idly  founded.  They  were 
made  to  rest  upon  his  tastes,  his  passions,  her  own  powers  of 
pleasing,  her  frail  and  fading  charms,  and  her  undiBgniaed  at- 
tachment for  him.  They  had  not  been  placed  where,  to  be  se- 
cure, all  afiPections  must  be  placed — upon  her  own  just  claims 
to  respect,  and  upon  the  inflexible  principles  of  truth  in  the  man 
to  whom  her  affections  had  been  given. 

Her  lover — so  she  once  held  him — had  raised  his  luuid  in 
defiance  to  society,  in  the  rigid  exercise  of  whose  laws  the  only 
security  of  woman  may  be  found ;  and  her  appeal  for  justiee 
now  lay  to  his  passions  and  caprices  alone -^  to  passions  which 
constant  provocation  made  active  and  imperious — to  caprices 
that  fluctuated  with  an  appetite  more  peevish  with  every  in* 
dulgence,  and  more  recklessly  resolved  with  every  deniaL 

But  Florence  Marbois  was  a  ereature  of  impulses,  not  of 
thought;  and,  if  there  were  m<mients  in  which  she  estimated 
correctly  her  miserable  condition  of  dependence,  such  thoughts 
were  soon  driven  away  as  intruders,  by  the  gentle  accent,  the 
kindly  solicitude — not  often  shown  in  the  latter  days  of  her 
heart's  history — which  the  pity  of  her  betrayer  vonchfaM  t» 
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bestow,  in  retam  for  that  increasmg  homage  and  deroted  l<>Te 
—shown  even  in  its  most  jealous  frenzies — which  she  had 
DSTer  ceased  to  fed  for  him  from  the  first  hour  of  their  ill* 
appointed  union. 

And,  sitting  beside  the  window  of  that  rude  horel*  alcma*  in 
tbe  deep  mazes  of  an  uncultivated  f<»«st— the  savage  almost  at 
her  side — a  band  of  outlaws  at  her  feet — midnight  gathering, 
vsgne,  wild,  indistinct,  and  mysterious  around  her: — the  pUy- 
mates  of  youth  —  the  friends  of  maturity— *  the  social  and  kind- 
ly world  in  which  she  had  lived — all  banished  from  her  sight 
—all  lost,  and«  probably,  lost  for  ever :— still,  she  thonght  of 
no  privation — she  knew  of  no  loss — she  dreamed  of  no  evil- 
no  — no  danger — nothing  to  make  her  doubt — nothing  to  make 
ber  dread — she  thought  only  of  him !  Where  was  he }  When 
would  he  come  1  Was  he  still  true  T  Did  he  still  love  her  as 
before  1 

Could  she  have  found  a  gratefU  answer  to  these  questions, 
her  heart  might  have  been  pacified.  She  would  have  asked 
no  other  questions — no  other  fortune  from  the  hands  of  Fate. 

Such  is  love — that  thing  oi  greatest  dependence -^of  great- 
est strength  and  weakness.  Strong  above  all  powers  for  endu- 
rance—weak beyond  all  moral  supports,  when  it  knows  not 
where  to  confide,  and  can  not  eommand  the  sympathy  which  it 
ever  seeks,  and  without  which  it  is  little  better  than  a  flower 
cast  upon  the  unretuming  waters,  and  borne  with  feeble  strug- 
gles to  the  wide  ocean,  where  it  ia  swallowed  up.  Strong,  vig- 
orous dtmbingf  triumphant,  and  beautiful,  like  the  vine,  when 
the  gigantic  tree  suffers  its  embraces ;  but  wretched,  sinking, 
and  perishing,  prostrate  upon  the  earth,  when,  throwing  out  its 
tendril-arms  for  the  support  to  which  it  was  destined,  and  with- 
out which  it  can  not  live,  it  grasps  only  the  unsubstantial  air, 
and  perishes  at  last  in  feeble  despondency  upon  the  damp  and 
noisome  groondi  from  which  it  has  ever  sought  to  rise. 

In  the  cold  world  how  many  affeciiona  q»read  forth  their  anns» 
seekingt  but  in  vain,  to  clasp  themsdves  around  the  rugged  na- 
ture which  they  would  adorn  and  beautify — fruHng  in  Uiis,  that 
perish  upon  the  spot  which  gave  ihem  birth  but  denied  them 
sustenance — putting  forth  no  fruits,  bearing  no  flowers,  yet 
hei^utifril  while  they  lived— so  beautifrd  in  promieef  iM  ^6 
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heart  can  not  help  but  weep,  for  its  own  sake,  that  they  were 
dented  aD  friction. 

The  tears  were  jet  on  the  eheeks  of  Florence  when  Saxon 
entered  the  apartment  He  entered  it  nnobsenred.  Her  face 
was  yet  toned  upon  the  fereat ;  her  thoughts  were  hr  distant ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  her  thoughts,  her  present  senses  had  be- 
come obtuse,  or  heedless  of  their  duty'.  He  strode  firmly,  but 
not  heavOy,  over  the  room,  but  she  heard  him  not.  He  stood 
almost  immediately  behind  her,  and  still  she  turned  not 

fie  stood  awhile  surveying  her  in  silence.  Many  and  chan- 
ging thoughts  seemed  passing  through  his  mind.  His  brow 
darkened  for  an  instant — his  hand  was  lifted  in  the  same  time, 
and  seemed  searching  in  his  bosom,  while  a  glance  of  savage 
ferocity  lightened  in  his  eye.  At  that  moment,  a  deep  sigh 
escaped  from  her  lips,  and  the  expression  passed  from  his  ikce, 
bis  hand  was  withdrawn  from  his  bosom,  and,  placing  it  upon 
her  shoulder,  he  pronounced  her  name.  She  turned,  almost 
with  a  scream — an  exclamation,  which  had  in  it  as  much  de- 
light as  surprise— ' and,  rising  from  her  seat,  threw  herself  into 
his  arms  with  all  the  abandonment  of  joy. 

'*0h,  Edward  1  dear  Edward!  it  h  you — you  are  eoae— 
you  are  come  at  last,  and  I  am  so  happy  I  But  you  have  been 
gone  so  long— so  very  long,  Edward — that  I  feared  you  had 
forgotten  me^-«>that  you  had  deserted  me  fbr  ever;  and  my 
heart  sank,  within  me,  and  I  have  been  so  miserable,  that  I 
wished  myself  dead  a  thousand  times — indeed,  I  did;  for  it 
seemed  to  me  Bur  better  to  be  dead,  and  cease  to  feel,  than  to 
have  sack  miserable  fbelings  as  have  filled  my  heart  But  you 
are  eome  now— you  will  now  stay  with  me  a  long  time»  and  I 
shall  be  so  happy." 

While  the  poor  heart^ependant  hung  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
ondanr,  and  poured  fbrth  these  words  in  a  stream  that  lacked 
emphasis  as  it  lacked  obstruction— for  the  sentences  whidi  she 
so  rapidly  ottered  were  spoken  without  the  cessation  of  tbe 
smaliesi  pauaes-^his  leeks  were  cdd,  his  eye  was  aimless,  hii 
whole  air  and  manner  were  those  of  a  man  who  could  no  longer 
be  moved  by  anj^ing  that  she  might  say.  His  head  was 
dirown  back  to  avoid  the  flowing  tresses  of  her  hair  whiefc 
tmuhed  Us  fheei  and  his  arms  made  a  slight  moven-ent  to  pn^ 
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Wr  firoB  hiBi.  This  »he  felt  —  this  she  resisted,  and  clung  to 
him  with  a  ftrmer  hold  than  before. 

"Do  not  push  me  from  you,  Edward — not  yet — not  awhile 
— let  me  ding  to  you  only  a  little  longer.  I  hm\-e  thought 
q»on  this  dear  embrace,  and  wept  and  prayed  for  it  so  long, 
that  you  must  not  deny  it  to  me  now.  Yet  I  will  not  worry 
sad  Tex  yon  with  it.  I  know  you  have  grown  colder  and 
harsher  than  you  were — that  you  are  not  so  fbnd  as  you  used 
to  be  when  we  first  came  to  the  woods.  I  feel  that — I  know 
it;  forgive  me  that  I  press  it  upon  you — but  remember  I  am 
a  woman,  and  believe  me  that  I  love  you,  O  £dward,  aa 
warmly  as  ever,  in  spite  of  all  the  changes  which  I  can  not 
hot  see  in  you.*' 

<'It  may  be  8o»  Ilorenee — it  may  be  so,"  rejAied  the  other 
coldly. 

"  It  may  be  so,  Edward *-may  be  so  I  Can  you  doubt  it- 
can  you  think  otherwise  for  a  single  moment  t  Have  you  not 
seen  it  in  all  my  looks — have  you  not  felt  it  in  all  my  actions 
— from  the  first  to  the  last — from  that  sweet— *  perhaps,  most 
unhapi^  hour,  when  I  believed  all  your  assurances  of  love,  and 
gave  you,  oh,  how  entirely!  all  of  mine— even  to  this,  when 
yon  speak  as  if  you  believed  me  not,  and  look,  as  if  ycm  are 
iadifferent  whether  it  is  truth  or  not  which  I  speak  ?  Do  not 
force  me  to  think  this,  dear  Edward— do  not,  I  implore  you— ^ 
unless  you  seek  to  discard  me^ — to  crush  me  quite — to  trample 
me  for  ever  in  the  dust !  I  can  bear  the  world's  scorn — nay, 
I  do  not  see— I  do  not  feel  it !  I  can  bear  anything— all 
things — denial,  privation^  banishment  from  friends  and  family 
—burial  in  these  swamps— anything,  but  the  conviction  that 
he,  for  whose  sake  I  am  thus  desolate*— thus  dependent — now 
makes  light  of  tho  sacrifice,  and  takes  from  me,  all  at  onee^  that 
kve  which  I  found  more  than  a  recompense  for  every  loss. 
Turn  not  horn  me,  Edward — speak  not — look  not  so  again 
upon  me;  -for,  in  truth,  I  am  very,  very  wretched — I  know 
not  well  why,  unless  it  is  that  I  see  so  little  of  you.  And,  un« 
less  you  smile  upon  me— ^unless  you  are  willing  to  let  me  love 
yon  irhen  you  come  to  me — I  would  rather  far  that  I  were 
dead — I  would  rather  far  that  you  would  kill  me  with  a  sud- 
den blow  and  end  sfl  n^  sufferings  at  once      The  pang  of  the 
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blow,  even  from  your  hands,  given  in  yonr  anger,  would  not  be 
half  so  great  a  pang  as  that  which  I  should  sui^,  wil&out  miti- 
gation and  without  cure,  could  I  feel  that  jou  were  indiffsrent 
to  my  love." 

The  imploring  solicitude  of  this  sj^eech — the  tender  accent! 
—  all  failed  to  move  the  now  cold  heart  of  the  outlaw.  He 
suffered  her  hand  to  rest  upon  his  arm— but  his  eyes  turned 
away  from  the  large,  tear-filled  orbs,  that  implored  more  elo- 
quently for  his  love,  than  any  of  her  accents.  He  had  not  yet 
attained  that  recklessness  of  spirit  and  of  conscience  which 
could  enable  him  to  meet  without  shrinking,  the  glance  of  her 
whom  he  was  not  unwilling  to  destroy. 

"  Florence,"  he  replied — "  either  I  have,  or  I  have  not  to  go 
elsewhere,  and  be  absent  from  you  long.  If  such  be  die  neces- 
sity, you  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  me ;  and,  if  there  be  no 
such  necessity,  then  there  is  no  policy  in  your  comphiBt.  In 
deed,  you  will  only  drive  me  away  from  you  by  such  complain- 
ings.   I  hate  such  scenes." 

"  Edward,**  returned  the  other,  reproachfully. 

He  proceeded  with  an  air  of  dogged  determination,  to  poik 
bis  new-formed  resolution  to  the  utmost. 

'^The  best  regards  in  the  world  may  become  oppreanre. 
There  is  a  season  for  love  as  for  other  things.  When  a  man 
has  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  life'  has  other  businesses  beddes 
lore.  It  is  surprising  that  you  have  not  discovered  this  trntk 
befbre — that  you  should  need  now  to  be  informed,  that,  even 
with  the  most  pliable  men,  there  are  certain  moods  and  dispo- 
sitions of  the  mind  when  love  is  an  intruder,  and  the  embrace 
of  the  most  lovely  woman,  an  annoyance.  I  do  not  profess  to 
be  of  more  tender  stuff  than  other  people,  and  I  conflMs  to  ye« 
that  I  hate  very  much  to  be  continually  excruciated  !" 

And  this  was  the  end  of  passion! — of  a  passion  that  had 
seemed  more  like  fi*enzy  than  fueling — more  like  the  outpour- 
ings of  a  heart  convulsed  by  its  emotions  into  madness,  diaa 
the  ebullitions  of  human  hopes,  fears,  and  fkndes!  And  Aii 
was  the  man  who  had  persuaded  Horence  Marbeia  to  give 
up  all— hope,  honor,  society  —  friends  and  famOy,  and  fly 
with  him  into  the  wfldemess— to  share  with  him  his  shame 
and  guilt,  his  exposure  and  isolation.    Verily,  there  is  no  ^dog 
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^no  sorrow — greater  tiian  tbe  wrong  of  the  bek>ved  one— 
Ae  fJeMnrtian  of  him  in  whom  we  had  p«t  o«ir  boeesn's  trmtl 

This  was  the  first  time  that  the  imhappj  Florence  had  ever 
been  eompeUed  to  listen  to  language  so  nneqaivocal  from  the 
lips  of  her  betrayer.  It  has  been  said  already  tbat«  tip  to  tbe 
(reseat  moment*  a  sense  of  pity,  rather  than  of  jBstiee»  had  pus* 
rented  the  outlaw  from  showing  the  indifference  which  he  fdt. 
Hitherto,  he  had  mtiie  an  effort  to  exhibit  a  foaidness  which  he 
had  long-siace  ceased  to  feel.  A  new  passion  for  another, 
made  him  anxious  to  cast  off  a  connection  which  had  become 
an  enciunbrance ;  and  the  desire,  which  had  almost  moved  him 
to  tibe  eommis^ion  of  a  more  bnttAl,  if  not  a  worse  crim6  than 
that  of  his  first  wrong  to  the  unhappy  woman-* if  inavfficient 
as  yet  to  reconcile  him  to  her  murd w — was  quite  aetire  enough 
to  render  him  unscrupulous  about  the  open  declai»|tiDn  of  those 
leal  feeUngs  which  he  had  only  succeseAilly  disguiscid,  because 
of  her  unwillingness  to  behold  and  to  beliere  thein. 

His  tones  and  language  now,  no  longer  to  be  mistaken,  wese 
mstantaneons  in  their  ^ects.  She  started  from  his  side — her 
hand  shrunk  from  the  arm  which  it  had  grasped,  as  if  diere 
had  been  dangCir  in  the  contact,  and  she  retreated  for  a  few 
paces»  th^n  stood  with  arms  drooping  at  her  side,  and  her  head 
slightly  bent  toward  him. 

Her  ^es,  no  lodger  suffited,  became,  on  a  sodden,  keen,  arid, 
and  bunung.  They  shot  fi>rth  an  iiiten$e  glare— an  expression 
of  min§^  ceastemation  and  inquiry^  and,  when  they  eneoun- 
teied  only  the  oold*  inflexible  gase  of  one  from  whom  all  motives 
to  further -deception  were  removed*- who  now,  periiaps,  rather 
sought  an  occasion  to  declare  the  indifference  which  a  better 
feeling  bad  onoe  m9iAe  him  studious  to  conceal — it  was  then 
that  they  beeame  fixed*  as  it  wete,  with  a  death-like  distension 
of  orbt  such  as  betokens  the  first  bound  to  madness  of  an  op- 
pressed brain  and  overpowered  reason.  A  brief  space  of  time 
elapsed,  in  which  she  preserved  this  posture  without, speaking. 
Her  intensity  of  stare  was  painfbl  to  the  outlaw,  even  if  he  no 
longer  Mi  it  tp  be  reproachful;  and  he  advanced,  speaki&g  as 
he  did  so,  toward  his  Unhappy  victim. 

"  Come,  come,  Florence,  I  must  not  suffer  tfais«  These  arts 
■Mst  no  loiter  be  practised  upon  me.    Let  us  undemtand  each 
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oA^.  Lei  US  put  ftB  end  to  tiieee  foUiee.  We  h«T6  both  of  ue 
lired  too  long  in  the  world,  not  to  fM  the  wear  and  tear  of  radh 
pwotemc  aa  Iheae;  and  the  impoliey  of  indnl^g  them  aboold 
be  known  to  all  who  have  dkcoyered,  as  I  hare  long  dace 
done,  that  our  aflhetions  and  STmpathies,  to  be  gratefld  and 
worth  pieaeifing,  must  not  be  soilBred  to  beoome  tyranniaB* 
Do  yon  nnderstand  me,  Floreneef 

He  approa^ied  her  as  he  spoke — he  made  a  show  of  taking 
faer  hand,  bat  she  retreated,  drawing  her  arms  behiad  her  aa 
she  did  80«  bnt  preserring,  at  the  same  time,  the  same  seaidmig 
somtiny  of  gase  wlneh  he  had  fonnd  so  paitifbHj  oppresaiTe. 

**  No !  no  f  no !"  riie  exelaimed,  mntteringty,  a  moment  after. 
**  It  ean  not  be.  It  was  a  dream.  I  eould  have  heard  no  audi 
accents  firem  his  lips.  It  ean  not  be  thai  I  am  reserred  fbr  00 
dreadfbl  a  punishment,  I  know  that  I  have  done  wrong — that 
I  am  gmlty  before  man-^gniky  in  the  sight  of  Heaven— bat 
oh !  not  to  Um  I  He  can  not  have  spoken  thus— I  wOl  not— 
dare  not — believe  H!" 

She  passed,  her  eye  still  fbUowed  his,  and,  nnwiHmg  to  en- 
dore  its  expression,  he  tnmed  away  to  the  window  she  had  left. 

A  new  reeohre  entered  her  mind — she  darted  rapidly  toward 
Mm-— eanght  hb  wrist  with  a  nervou  grasp,  and  spoke  in  dear, 
soft,  nntremnlons  accents — 

••Bdwaid— Bdwaid  Saanm— what  was  it  that  yon  said  to 
me  hntnow-— notamimrtesiBcet-^Speakl-^Spaak  aloud — 
let  me  hear  your  words  agMn,  for  I  foel  that  I  have  not  dearly 
naderatood  them— I  hear  badly,  Edward,  <^  late,  and.  nnkss 
the  words  are  spoken  very  dialincdy,  I  am  Toty  apt  to  nnson- 
deratand  them.'* 

^  FkMreace.  why  do  yen  annoy  me  in  Ms  mj  wken  I  eome 
taaeey«Qf  Tea  know  that  I  bate  dieae  wid  paailons— these 
tamaha  thai  predaee  aa  good,  and  are  witfaont  any  aeeesnty. 
*rhey  troaUe— U^y  o^reaa  me — nay,  more,  I  ecmfeaa  the 
Iralh  10  yea — U^y  make  ma  eorceediaglyrdaetaat  to  approach 
yow,»* 

"^htitraal  IHaaBliaa!— my  aara  did  not  deceive  ma— 
1  h<Mird  n  all— alir  aha  axdafamad,  braathia^  deeply,  after 
t*fml  yfttracM  mmasaH  »  wkteh  her  boeom  seemed  not  to 
Vaava ^ W  H>a  geva foHk  aeiik^ ai^ktaat  1  lapisatioB,   Mm 
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fjes  were  fixed  upon  him  with  a  gase  of  mingled  horror  and 
inrprise,  and,  more  than  once,  as  she  gazed»  her  hands 
were  paaeed  over  her  hroirs,  as  if  strivii^  to  put  aside  some 
obsenring  tresses,  which  were  yet  not  in  the  way.  Well  might 
ike  doubt  her  sight,  when  she  could  no  longer  withstand  the 
eridenee  of  her  other  senses.  The  now  desolate  and  abandoned 
woman — abandoned  by  the  man  for  whom  she  had  long  since 
abandoned  yirtne — had  still  a  hope  that  there  might  be  some 
snile  on  the  lips  of  the  speaker — some  expression  in  his  ejeu, 
seftening,  sabdning,  qaalifying»  disarming  the  deadly  accents 
which  bad  reached  her  ^m  bis  lips. 

But  no !  In  his  cold,  calm  features,  she  bdield  most  truly 
the  hopelessness  of  her  heart.  She  saw  that  she  was  for  ever 
banished  from  those  affections,  in  which  she  deemed  herself 
secure.  The  veil,  with  which  pity  had  striven  for  awhile  tg 
hide  from  the  eyes  of  passion  the  fatal  truth,  that  love  had  for 
ever  gone  ^m  the  shrine  where  he  had  been  worshipped,  was 
ruthlessly  torn  away ;  and  the  mocking  spectre  alone  remained* 
to  grim  over  ^e  devotee,  who  had  for  so  long  a  season  bent 
before  its  unholy  and  delusive  features.  The  sin  whidi  had 
assumed  the  aspects  of  a  power  the  most  commanding  of  all 
others  in  the  heart  of  woman,  having  secured  its  victim,  beyond 
recall  or  recovery,  no  longer  cared  to  preserve  even  its  disguises* 
and  she  stood  alone  in  the  presence  of  the  tempter,  his  veil 
uplighted,  bis  scorn  openly  declared, 

Florence  Marbois,  weak  though  she  had  been  at  first,  and 
easy,  like  all  her  sex,  to  be  overcome  where  she  loved,  and 
believed  herself  to  be  beloved,  had  yet  her  strength ;  and  the 
strength  of  woman,  defrauded  of  her  hope,  and  despised  in  her 
affections,  is  no  less  immeasurable  than  fearful.  The  cold  com- 
posore  of  the  outlaw's  glance  moved  her  indignation,  and  a  bit- 
ter smile  of  equal  scorn  flushed  the  face  that  a  moment  before, 
had  been  of  a  deadly  whiteness. 

"I  thank  you,  Edward  Saxon*— I  thank  yon.  Omel  as  the 
truth  is  ^hich  you  have  at  last  spoken,  it  is  some  consolation 
that  it  is  the  truth.  You  have  deceived  me  for  a  long  time ; 
and  in  this  practice  my  own  blind  attachment  has  made  the  toil 
of  artifice  an  easy  one.  But  your  looks  tell  me  more  than  your 
language :  and  there  are  other  truths,  yet  unspoken,  which  | 
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need  not  that  you  sliould  declare.  Edward  Saxon,  you  1ot6 
another ! 

**  I  know  it — I  fed  it — else  why  should  you  now  forego  the 
deception,  so  long  continued,  and  which  you  found  so  easyf 
Why  should  you  teach  me  with  such  effort — so  plainly — that 
you  had  ceased  to  love  me,  when  it  cost  so  little  effort  to  per- 
suade me  that  you  did,  and  when  such  a  fiaith  was  so  grateftil 
— so  essential — to  the  poor  heart  that  loved  youf  You  are 
not  naturally  cruel,  why  then  be  guilty  of  so  great  a  cruelty  f 
why  open  my  dreaming  eyes  to  the  loss  of  all  fbr  which  I  had 
lived! 

**  There  could  be  but  one  reason — but  a  single  motive.  From 
the  moment  that  you  fixed  your  eyes  upon  another,  the  task 
had 'become  irksome  of  continuing  those  shows  of  love  to  me 
on  which  I  have  fed  so  long.  There  was  no  absolute  need  to 
wear  a  mask  any  longer — you  had  nothing  to  hope,  and,  in  the 
excess  of  your  power,  you,  perhaps,  felt  assured  that  there  was 
nothing  which  you  had  to  fear. 

"  Perhaps  not !  Edward  Saxon,  you  are  free.  Tou  shall  hear 
no  further  reproaches  from  Florence  Marbois.  Devote  yourself 
to  the  hapless  woman  whom  you  have  selected  to  fill  my  place. 
You  may  never  discard  her — she  may  never  su£fer  my  wrongs 
—and  yet,  if  she  is  unlike  me,  perhaps  she  may  avenge  them. 
Enough — you  are  free  to  seek  her.  Though  my  heart  with- 
ered, and  my  hope  died,  yet,  I  tell  you,  Edward  Saxon,  they 
shduld  do  so,  sooner  than  I  would  implore  you  for  the  delay  of 
a  single  instant  ere  you  cast  yourself  into  her  arms ;  or  for  a 
single  accent  of  reluctant  love,  from  lips  which  have  been  so 
dishonored  as  yours." 

**  Florence,  this  is  a  sort  of  madness  to  which  your  constant 
jealousies  have  long  made  you  liable.  They  have  annoyed  me 
long  enough — they  shall  annoy  me  no  longer — and  since  you 
so  boldly  declare  yourself— now  learn  from  me,  that  your  con* 
jecture  is  true.  There  is  another — a  woman,  loveliest  among 
the  lovely — you  shall  see  her — she  shall  even  dwell  with  you 
here  for  a  season — though  I  say  not  that  she  shall  take  your 
place." 

"Wherefore  not  say  it!  Think  not  you  will  oflfend  me 
fbrther,  Edward  Saxon — think  not  you  offend  me  at  aR.   I 
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tell  jou,  my  heart  has  survived  the  possibility  of  offence  at 
your  hands.  Ton  have  wronged  me  too  deeply  to  offend  me. 
I  see  not  yonr  scorn — I  hear  not  your  accents  of  coldness  and 
cruelty — they  are  lost  in  the  overwhelming  conviction  of  the 
mjury  which  you  have  done  me.  You  are  a  bold  man,  Edward 
Saxon — a  bold,  brave,  bad  man.  I  am  but  a  woman — a  frail, 
feeble,  desolate,  abandoned  woman — ** 

She  paused. 

"There  is  something  more,  Florence.  Why  do  you  stopf 
Sxtreij  the  comparison  demands  an  inference — a  conclusion  »- 
a  point.    Shall  It  be  a  sting  V 

She  looked  on  the  speaker,  whose  contemptuous  smile  showed 
how  little  he  valued  the  feelings  which  he  had  so  deeply  out- 
raged, with  a  grave  countenance,  expressing  a  singular  degree 
of  composure,  which,  but  for  the  feelings  that  it  really  served  to 
hide,  must  have  been  unnatural ;  and  replied  briefly — 

"It  may  be  so — bold,  bad,  reckless  as  you  are,  Edward 
8«xon — worthless  as  am  I,  and  feeble — God  will  raise  me  up 
an  avenger.  I  may  be  guilty  in  his  sight,  but  it  can  not  be 
that  you,  to  whom  I  owe  it  all,  should  be  suffered  this  double 
triumph  over  me.  There  will  be  an  hour  of  retribution. 
There  must  be  pangs  for  the  betrayer  as  well  as  for  the  be- 
trayed ;  and  I  will  only  pray  that  I  may  live  long  enough  to 
know  that  you  feel  them.'' 

•*  The  prayer  of  the  wicked,  you  know,"  was  the  sneering 
reply  of  the  outlaw.  "  I  could  preach  you  a  sermon  from  that 
text,  Florence,  were  I  in  the  mood,  which  would  be  unctuous 
enough  for  the  orthodox  in  any  congregation  in  Mississippi; 
but  I  spare  you  that,  and  my  further  presence.  I  must  leave 
you  for  a  while.  I  trust  to  find  you  in  a  better  humor  when  I 
bring  you  a  companicm." 

"Now,  may  I  have  strength  fbr  my  vengeance  against  that 
day!**  was  the  exclamation  of  the  discarded  woman,  as  the 
outlaw  left  her;  and  a  wild,  cruel  resolution  rose  up  in  her 
mind,  as,  brooding  without  sleep  through  the  remainder  of  that 
wMry  night,  she  thought  only  and  ever  of  the  woman — who 
was  destined  to  take  her  place  in  the  embraces  of  unlawfU 
loye — as  of  a  victim!— the  last  sacrifice  upon  that  altar  of 
pawion,  on  which  her  own  virtue  had  been  the  first. 

16» 
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OHAPTEB  XXXII. 

BXCU8K    FOR    GENIUS — HAMLBT     DI8COYBB8    THAT     TBKmB     |ft 
BTIL   IN   THB  WORLD — THB  BBROINB  AND  DWARF. 

**  ni  DO  more  tender  him, 
Than  had  a  wolf  stoFn  to  my  teat  in  the  nighty 
And  robbed  me  of  my  milk." — Johm  Wdstm. 

Saxon  knew,  in  fact,  bnt  little  of  the  nature  of  woman* 
Her  heart  was  a  fountain  shut  up,  and  a  book  sealed  to  him. 
He  had  the  arts  which  could  win — these,  perhaps,  are  few  and 
not  difficult  of  attainment.  They  may  be  acquired  hj  almost 
every  youth  of  tolerable  deportment  and  moderate  common 
sense.  But  those  finer  arts  which  may  secure  the  possession, 
and  make  the  conquest  permanent,  he  did  not  seem  to  possess, 
and,  indeed,  did  not  seem  to  value.  Men  who  are  rapid  in  their 
conquests,  are  not  apt  to  value  them.  "  Easy  won,  easy  lost," 
b  something  of  a  proverb,  which  holds  no  less  good  in  tbe 
affairs  of  the  heart  than  in  those  of  the  purse.  Had  Saxon 
been  a  more  thorough  examiner  of  that  various  province— tlie 
heart  of  a  woman  who  loves ;  could  he  have  looked  deeply  into 
its  hopes  and  fears — its  tumultuous  passions,  and  capricions 
fancies — its  suspicions,  which  grow  naturally  out  of  a  just 
feeling  of  its  dependence  upon  that  arbitrary  lord  whom  it  is 
bom  to  serve  and  must  suspect— and  which  make  it  a  thmg  all 
watchfulness  and  jealousy ;  he  would  have  known  that  there 
was  no  object  in  nature  so  sensitive — no  object  so  perfectly 
fearfbl — when  touched  radely  by  reproach,  or  mocked  by  indi^ 
ference  and  scorn.  Perhaps,  had  he  not  grown  too  in^fferent 
to  the  possession,  he  would  have  been  more  considerate  of  the 
claims  of  that  affection  which  he  once  sought  with  avidity,  and 
^hich  was  nevex  more  truly  and  devotedly  his  than  at  the  veij 
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;  wten  he  encountered  it  with  a  contamely  as  reckless 
m  it  was  undeserved. 

He  little  knew  tlie  fierce  and  uncontrollable  spirit  whicli  he 
roneed  in  the  bosom  of  Florence  Marbois  daring  the  brief  inter- 
Tiew  whiA  has  been  jnst  recorded.  She  might  have  forgiven 
the  oegleet  which  was  onlj  suspected — she  might  have  forgot- 
tCD  the  partial  iaattevtion  of  his  regards,  so  long  as  he  still  re- 
tamed,  and  while  his  lips  still  yielded,  however  unfaithfully, 
some  vague  assurances  of  his  attachment.  But  when  he  boldly 
declared  hk  deliBetSoii'-^when  the  vain  beauty  was  taught  to 
know  that  tk^re  was  a  more  highly  esteemed  beauty,  set  up  as 
her  rival ;  —  when  the  devoted  heart  was  rudely  thrust  from  the 
altar,  where  its  tendrils  were  still  resolute  to  cling — when  love 
eoold  no  longer  doubt  its  desertion — it  was  then  that  another 
and  a  wilder  nature,  rose  up,  gloomy  and  terrible,  within  her 

Some  glkapses  of  ikk  nature  had  been  shown  the  outlaw  a 
moment  ere  their  parting,  but  he  had  not  seen  them.  These 
had  been  the  ooibreakings  of  a  spirit  which  could  not  altogether 
be  suppresaed ;  but  its  laagoagv  was  beyond  his  comprehension. 
He  had  heard  so  many  upbhddii^  from  the  lips  of  the  neglect- 
ed womaa  that  his  ear  had  grown  obtuse  to  their  true  significa- 
tknw  He  eonfonnded  thft  vindictive  muttofings  of  a  passion 
arbieh  was  seamed,  with  the  tender  reproaches  of  a  heart  which 
was  atin  allowed  to  hope.  Having  denied  hope,  having  tram- 
pled upon  k>ve»  having  e»Bt  faith  and  feeling  from  his  consider- 
tim — he  should  have  known  that  Hate  would  be  the  deity 
moA  likely  to  be  raised  upon  their  ruins,  by  the  spirit  which  he 
had  so  rudely  driven  from  all  communion  with  his  own. 

There  is  qaite  as  little  wiedom  as  virtue  in  injustice.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  affiimed*  with  e^al  truth  and  certainty,  that  it 
la  also  without  cunning.  The  wholesomest  moral  prudence  is 
truth  and  good  faith.  Oood  faith  in  all  human  relations.  Had 
Saxon  not  been  blinded  by  his  resolution  to  do  wrong,  he  mui^ 
have  seen,  in  the  keen  yet  composed  glance  of  the  woman -^  in 
her  delibttrate  accents -^ in  her  slow,  cold,  resolved  manner-— 
that  a  sadden  and  singular  change  had  come  over  all  her  fe%h 
ings  in  the  moment  when  he  made  his  open  avowal  of  injustice. 

Her  temper,  passionate  and  deep,  earnest  and  gudnng-* 
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overflowing  in  its  fullness,  and  alw^Ts  waim  in  its  expressimi  in 
all  ordinary  cases  of  excitement — was  now,  wheii  ibe  occasion 
became  one,  perbaps,  of  tbe  greatest  and  most  piSnAil  provoca- 
tion suddenly  subdued — almost  fiigid — an  embodiment,  in  mar- 
ble, of  lofty  elevation  and  dignified  indiffiarenoe.  Tbe  change 
in  character  should  have  occasioned  suiprise;  and  reflection 
should  have  taught  the  outlaw,  that  the  woman  he  bad  wfonged 
had  become  an  object  of  apprehension.  But  he  had  nonie.  He 
was  too  glad  of  an  occasion  to  shake  off  bonds  whidb  had  be- 
come irksome,  to  see  that,  in  doing  so,  he  had  incurred  the  rs- 
sentment  of  a  heart  which  could  be  as  dangerous  as  it  had  been 
devoted.  This  sudden  obtnseness  of  intellect  may  be  accounted 
an  essential  part  of  that  blindness  and  madness  to  which  die 
gods  deliver  over  those  whom  they  have  previously  determined 
to  destroy. 

Florence  Marbois  watched  at  her  window  while  the  i^ght 
faded  away ;  yet  she  seemed  utterly  unconscious  of  its  passing 
hours.  She  was  unconscious  of  all  things  around  her.  Her 
heart  was  changed  within  her,  and  bitter  thoughts  and  enven- 
omed resolutions  were  growing  up,  and  taking  the  place  of  those 
which,  but  a  short  time  before,  had  been  only  those  of  tender- 
ness and  love.  The  cruel  iron  of  desertion,  and  the  sharp  steel 
of  scorn,  had  entered  deeply  into  her  soul,  and  left  nothing  but 
rankling  irritation  where  they  went  DeeoMon  she  had  en- 
dured for  him  —  but  desertion  by  him  was  unendurable ;  and 
wild,  vague,  changing,  but  always  hostile  measures  presented 
themselves  to  her  mind,  as  she  brooded,  in  the  darkness  and 
stillness  of  the  night,  over  her  wrongs,  and  the  bitter-sweet  hq»e 
which  she  indulged  of  redressing  ihem. 

**  There  are  means,''  she  murmured  at  intervals,  '^  there  must 
be  means  everjrwhere  provided  to  humble  Ae  oppressor — to  re- 
venge the  iigured.  I  am  weak — I  am  woman — but  GU>d  has 
not  left  me  utterly  helpless,  if  he  has  made  me  destitute.  I 
know  that  I  can  have  my  revenge — I  know  that  I  can  strike 
— that  I  can  triumph ; — and  here — here  in  (he  darkness  of  thb 
hour,  and  in  the  presence  of  such  ^irits  of  evil  or  of  good— >I 
care  not  which— -as  travel  the  Vernal  realms  of  space,  I  swear 
tha^,  sleeping  or  waking,  my  prayer,  my  dream,  my  desire— 
my  >nly  study,  as  it  is  my  only  hope — shall  be  in  what  way 
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to  levenge  my  wroag— to  briag  this  prond,  msolent  man  to  the 
doit — to  depiive  him  of  those  joys  of  which  he  has  fpr  ever 
depriTed  me  !'* 

By  what  means  she  hoped  to  ^Bdot  her  object,  may  not  evon 
be  ooiyeetiured  in  this  early  stage  <^  her  resolntion ;  but  no  one 
could  hare  hearkened  to  die  tone  of  her  accentSt  or  beheld  the 
fixed  ezpresffion  of  decision  m  her  eyes,  and  reject  the  conTic* 
tion  that  she  was  as  solemnly  sworn  to  her  revenge,  as  if  the 
demons  of  the  air  whom  she  invoked  as  witnesses,  had  received 
and  registered  the  oath.  They  did  so ;  and  it  may  be  that, 
ministers  of  jnstiee»  no  less  than  of  evil,  they  wrought  in  behalf 
of  the  deserted  leman  of  the  ontlaw,  when  the  ordinary  powers 
of  society  woald  have  failed,  and  the  laws  wonld  still  have  been, 
as  tbey  had  ever  been  before,  objects  of  scorn  and  mockeiy  to 
the  reckless  spirit  who  had  so  long  held  them  in  defiance.  Bnt 
lei  na  not  antidpate. 

In  leaving  her  that  night,  Baxon  also  left  the  encampment  to 
whifih  had  been  given  the  ambitions  title  of  Oane  GasUe.  An- 
other brief  conference  with  his  coadjutor,  Jones-*- that  dexterons 
agent*  who  had  so  snccessinlly  entrapped  and  deceived  the  un- 
wary actor'— by  which  he  was  provided  with  final  instructions 
for  the  future  disposition  of  that  unconscious  worthy ;  and  then 
the  outlaw  sped  off  to  those  other  performances,  which  have 
been  already  narrated,  and  which  ended  in  the  arrest  of  Hany 
Vernon. 

The  next  day  rose  upon  Horsey,  still  as  Hamlet  The  grave 
habit  of  the  prince  of  Denmark  was  that  which,  in  all  his  ward- 
robe»  came  nearest  to  the  guise  ot  a  simple  citizen ;  and  half 
reconciled  to  the  costume  in  character,  from  a  pleasant  convic- 
tiott  which  the  flatteries  of  Jones  encouraged,  that  he  looked  a 
BUMTvellous  propco:  man  in  it*  the  ^rorthy  actor  renewed  the  search 
after  his  ordinary  garments  with  something  more  of  equanimity 
than  he  had  shown  on  the  preceding  night  Still,  he  did  not 
hastate  to  speak  of  the  robbery  in  proper  terms. 

» The  mere  loss  of  .the  clothes  is  nothing,  Jones,"  said  he 
**  bnt  that  we  have  thieves  in  the  company  b  most  shocking. 
There  mnst  be  a  stir  about  it-->-the  rogue  must  be  found  out, 
and  we  must  purge  ourselves  of  the  connection  as  soon  as  possi- 
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ble.    Our  profesnon  is  one  quite  to<^  noble  fbr  any  mtA 
mnnion." 

Jones  ftilly  agreed  with  him  that  it  was  shocking  incleed ;  bttt 
suggested  the  d^culty  of  Ending  out  the  thirf,  and  flie  awk- 
wardness of  any  direct  inqnmes.  It  was  agreed  vpen,  that 
their  conduct  was  to  be  goyemed  by  circumstances ;  and,  mean* 
while,  a  sharp  lo<A-out  was  to  be  maintained  upon  the  noore- 
ments  of  all  suspicious  persons; — Jones  conlbrang  that  there 
were  some  two  or  three  of  the  company  whom  he  really  belieyed 
to  be  no  better  than  they  should  be. 

"  Now,  that  bull-headed  fellow,  Bull,  I  take  to  be  one  of  these 
suspicious  persons,"  said  the  actor,  remembering  the  annoyances 
of  the  preyious  night ;  "  a  fellow  that  gets  drunk  and  makes  a 
beast  of  himself,  will  be  yery  apt  to  steal.  Don't  you  tinak  so, 
Jones?" 

"I  do,"  replied  the  other,  yery  courteously.  •^As  a  geoeoral 
rule,  Mr.  Horsey,  a  drunkard  is  bad  enough  to  be  a  thief;  but 
there  are  exceptions  to  all  general  rules,  and  Bull  is  one  of  them 
He's  a  genius,  Mr.  Horsey,  as  I  sand  befbre — an  immense  genius 
You  may  see  nol^mg  of  it  for  some  days;  but  he*ll  break  «ctt 
at  last,  and  oyerwhelm  you.  He's  the  yeiy  impersonation  of 
fun,  farce,  and  frolic" 

''But  the  heroine,  Jones— sha'n^  I  haye  a  taft  with  her  to- 
day f  It's  strange  that  all  your  first-rates  should  be  so  eeeea- 
trie." 

^Natural  enough— they  all  know  thehr  yalue.  You  would 
not  think  it  strange,  when  you  know  them  as  I  do,  and  knew 
the  extent  of  their  popularity." 

**  And  what  do  you  call  her — what's  her  name  ?" 

"Her  name! — oh,  yes — her  name's  Clifford — Mrs.  OliffHd 
— Mrs.  Ellen  Clifford — she's  married,  you  know  I  toM  y«u, 
and — another  reason  why  you  should  be  clkutiouB  in  af^roneh- 
ing  her,  and  why  she  should  be  deyilish  Aj  of  all  tlnrd  persena 
— her  husband's  worse  than  a  Turk  for  jealousy.  He  flanes 
up,  like  a  rocket,  on  the  smallest  occanons.  Nay,  it  ia  said  he 
gaye  a  poor  fbllow  three  inches  of  his  bowie-knife  in  Natehy. 
for  prusing  her  beauty  off  die  stage.  You  see  siM'a  yeij 
beauliM." 

<<Whatad— dfooL    Egad,  I'd  like  no  better  iVin  than  jm* 
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to  phgne  sneh  a  feUow ;  and  if  jon  had  no  other  reason  than 
bis  jealonsy  to  keep  me  from  looking  her  up,  I'd  he  at  her  in 
twenty  mintties.  Oan't  yon  get  me  a  chance  to  talk  with  her. 
I'd  like  to  see  what  sort  of  stuff  she's  made  o£" 

**  Time  eooogh  to-morrow..  Let  ns  go  now  and  see  after  the 
beja.  We  have  a  boat  here  on  the  hajon — a  little  dng-out— 
aad»  if  70a  saj  so,  we'll  take  oar  fishing  tackle,  and  get  some 
£sL  lushing  here  is  onr  most  profitable  idleness,  as,  indeed,  it 
is  ev^jwhere  else ;  and,  if  you  like  it  half  so  mnch  as  I  do, 
yon  win  not  think  much  of  the  manager's  absence." 

"  But  my  Hamlet !"  exdaimed  the  actor,  looking  at  the  cosily 
garment*  ''  Such  a  dress  as  this,  Jones,  won't  do  for  every  day. 
The  d— d  strange-looking  green  and  yellow  mnd  of  this  river 
-«the  water,  if  I'm  splashed — will  play  the  very  d — ^1  with  my 
Hamlet.'' 

"  Won't  splash  you,"  said  Jones,  hurrying  along.  ''  I'm  like 
a  bird  in  a  boat — can't  be  said  to  dip  a  wing,  even  when  I  take 
mj  fish.  I  handle  a  dugout,  Mr.  Horsey — not  to  compare  low 
tbings  to  high — with  almost  as  much  grace  as  you  do  the  foils 
in  Hamlet.  But  come  on — fear  nothing,  and  if  we  get  no  fish« 
why,  you  can  give  us  the  grave  scene,  which  diall  make  our 
time  pass  with  less  gravity." 

The  last  suggestion  was  the  finishing  stroke,  and  Horsey  fol- 
lowed without  further  opposition,  though  not  without  sundry 
miBgivings  that  his  sables  might  suffer  some  hurts  much  too  se- 
rious for  any  smoothing  or  stitching,  even  from  hands  so  white 
and  dextrous  as  those  of  Mary  Clayton.  Many  a  compunctious 
^ance  did  he  ^ve  to  his  inexpressibles  as  he  went  forward,  fol- 
lowing his  cunning  confederate  through  bog,  bush,  and  brier, 
untU  they  reached  the  muddy  mouth  of  the  narrow  creek  Tfrhere 
Uy  the  egg-like  skiff  which  was  to  bear  the  twun  to  the  main 
trunk  of  the  Ohitta-Loosa. 

Here  they  embarked  in  the  trembling  fabric,  the  heart  of 
Honey  rbing  to  his  throat,  with  every  roll  and  reel  of  the  frail 
vessel;  while  his  eyes,  drawn  by. a  natural  attraction  to  the 
banks,  surveyed,  with  momently  increasing  disquiet,  the  yellow-* 
ish  slime  upon  their  surface ;  the  sofi  miry  ooae  of  which  seemed 
for  all  the  world  as  if  it  were  intended  to  receive  with  dose. 
enbraee  and  a  most  yidding  compliance,  the  pressure  of  any 
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derelict  body,  the  waif  or  tribute  of  tiie  slow  and  turbid  lirer 
which  had  left  it  where  it  laj. 

Bat  that  which  disturbed  the  composure  of  tbe  aetor  had  ao 
effect  upon  his  companion.  His  muscular  arms  sent  t|ie  little 
dug-out  through  the  narrow  passage  with  a  dexterity  no  leas 
prompt  than  fearless,  and  Horsey  had  not  drawn  a  second 
breath  before  the  boat  quivered  upon  its  centre,  and  bung  bob- 
pended  for  a  moment  in  its  course,  as,  leaving  the  sluggish  ca- 
nal through  which  it  had  emerged,  it  felt  the  downward  rush  of 
the  main  current,  in  its  restless  passage  to  the  Mississippi. 

Florence  Marbois,  as  soon  as  she  discovered  that  Jones  had 
left  the  island — a  knowledge  obtained  without  difficulty  by  one 
who  was  so  well  served  as  the  lady  in  question — immediately 
went  forth  from  her  little  habitation  to  a  spot,  the  path  to  wbidi 
seemed  familiar,  where  she  found  the  dwarf  Stillyards  busy 
mending  his  nets.  He  stood  up  as  he  beheld  her,  with  an  air 
of  deference  in  his  manner  which  he  was  not  wont  to  diow  to 
an  other  persons. 

**  Bichard,''  she  said,  **  I  have  need  of  you  again :  are  you 
ready!" 

**  Soon  will  be,  ma*am-~have  nothing  to  do  but  tie  a  few 
threads,  and  lay  a  draw-cord  through  the  end-loops  of  the  net 
This  hole  here  would  let  a  dozen  jacks  through ;  and  there's 
not  a  suckfish  in  Big  Black  that  wouldn't  laugh  at  this  for 
gill-Uckle." 

"Bichard,"  continued  the  lady,  in  tones  at  once  of  command 
and  entreaty,  "  put  by  your  net  for  the  present,  I  would  speak 
with  you." 

The  foot  of  the  dwarf  turned  the  net  over  a  low  bush ;  hit 
hands  would  have  done  it  more  effectually,  but  his  vanity  was 
unwilling  that  he  should  stoop,  in  the  sight  of  a  lady,  to  a 
perfermance  in  which  his  physical  deformities  became  only  die 
more  conspicuous.  His  manner  the  while  was  that  of  the  most 
respectf\il  deference.  He  declared  himself  ready  at  that  instant 
to  obey  her  commands,  and  made  some  rude  assurances  of  his 
great  wiUingness  at  all  times  to  do  her  service. 

•*!  know  it,  Bichard — I  know  that  you  have  always  served 
me  fkithftdly  —  and  believe  that  you  will  continue  to  do  so  in 
this,  probably  the  last  task  which  I  shall  ever  give  you  again.** 
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-Ma'aoi!    Heh— whatT 

fflie  did  not  seem  to  heed  the  intemiption  or  the  exdaai** 
titn,  but  proceeded  :-^ 

'^You  haye  kept  mj  teorets,  lUchard*  and  alwajs  made,  I 
lunre  good  reason  to  believe,  a  faithfal  report  of  what  you  saw. 
Here  is  some  money  for  you*  It  is  more  ^an  I  promised  yon, 
bat  net  more  than  you  deserve,  and  not'  near  so  mnoh  as  yon 
ihidl  have  when  yo«  have  done  for  me  another  service,  and,  as 
I  said,  most  probably  the  last" 

''The  last,  ma'am  r 

**  Tes,  Biehard,  my  fears  will  soon  be  at  an  end,"  replied  the 
lady;  '^ahe  should  smrely  cease  to  fear  who  has  at  length 
cessed  to  hope." 

The  dwarf  looked  np,  wondering  more  at  the  looks  and 
accents  of  the  speaker,  than  at  the  words  she  uttered.  She 
eontinned:—- 

''Did  yon  know  that  Saxon  was  here  last  night t" 

He  nodded  assent. 

''He  went  before  dayHf^t,"  continned  the  lady.  "He  went 
from  me  for  ever.  We  are  no  longer  one — we  are  parted  •» 
parted  tor  ever." 

The  dwarf  grinned,  bat  not  with  any  pleasure.  The  expres- 
sion of  his  face  was  that  of  good-natui^  incredulity. 

"Toa  smOe — yon  believe  me  not,  Bichard." 

"Ah,  Ma'am  Florence,  how  can  I  believe  yout  you  know 
how  often  yon're  said  the  same  tibtng— every  time  you've  sent 
me  to  lodk  after  him." 

A  flint  smfle  passed  over  the  lady's  lips  as  she  listened. 

"  You  are  only  right  to  doubt,  Richard.  I  have,  indeed,  too 
often  spokem  only,  when  I  should  have  performed.  I  will  not 
seek  now,  by  any  new  assurances,  to  make  you  believe  my  pres- 
ent leeolotion.  Whether  you  believe  or  not— whether  he  be- 
lievea— is  of  little  importance  to  either  of  us  now.  But  there's 
some  diiforence  of  circumstances,  Bichard,  of  wUch  you  may 
have  no  knowledge.  Hitherto,  I  may  have  done  him  wrong 
by  my  sospicions — now  I  can  do  him  none.  Last  night  he 
loU  me  that  he  loved  another." 

-He!" 

"Ay,  he !  Edward  Saxon,  for  whom  I  gave  up  all — fHende, 
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fomily,  good  life,  good  name — hope,  trntli,  and  umoceBeel  He 
haa  largotten  the  aaerifice»  which,  indeed,  I  too  had  forgotten 
80  long  as  he  loved  me.  Bat  that  ia  over,  and  I  am  now  lost  to 
him  a8  I  have  been  fo  long  lost  to  all.  I  have  nothing  now 
left  me  bnt  to  die." 

**  Nothing,  Ma*am  Florence,  nothing  i     Sore — ** 

**Xy,  there  is  something,  Richard — there  is  something  morv. 
It  is  a  woman's  foelhig  Richard,  to  desire  some  knowledge  of 
her  rival — to  desire  to  see  h^r,  to  know  if  she  is  beaotifiil,  to 
hear  her  speak,  and  hearken  if  her  accents  be  sweet ;  and,  per- 
haps— bnt  I  need  not  say  more  of  this  to  you,  Rkhard." 

**  Oh,  yes.  Ma'am  Fkirenee— *I  beg  yoa  do." 

"  No,  no !"  was  the  rather  stem  reply.  "  It  needs  not  It 
was  oidy  of  another  feeling — they  call  it  a  woman's  feeling  too 
— that  I  would  have  spoken — that  I  would  gratify.  Bnt  hero 
it  shall  remain — secret  from  you — secret  from  M — doubly 
sweet  to  myself  that  it  is  so  secret! — untill  the  blessed  Amy 
which  shall  enable  me  to  realize  my  last  hope — the  hopool-*" 

The  word  was  unspoken,  but  the  imidictive  Reaming  ef  the 
the  eye,  and  the  convulsive  quiver  of  her  lips  whMe  she  shvt 
them  together,  as  if  to  prevent  utterance,  were  sufficiently  eon« 
elusive  that  "  revenge"  was  the  only  word  which  could  kWIre 
properly  finished  the  sentence.  Her  heart  heaved  with  the 
suppressed  secret — her  hand  was  clenched,  and  for  a  moment 
she  stood  gaaing  on  the  dwarf  with  an  expresrion  of  ftoe  which 
almost  startled  him  with  a  feeling  of  personal  apprdiensMii. 

*'  Richard,  you  must  follow  Saxon — onde  more  you  taivst  fol* 
low  hvtk,  Hbd  out  where  he  goes — whom  he  seeks.  Look 
iiot  <m  her — so  that  you  may  not  be  won  by  her  beauty  also  to 
betray  the  poor  Florence — then  come  to  me — come  Yrnxk  and 
get  your  reward.  Yon  shall  have  money  and  jeweb— all  the 
jewels  and  money  that  I  have,  Richard — &ey  wfll  ahuosi 
nsake  you  rich ;  but  you  must  be  sure  to  tell  me  where  ho  hides 
her,  when  he  brings  her  here — and  how  soon  I  may  look  upon 
the  woman  whose  feet  have  trodden  upon  my  heart  Go !  lei 
me  hear  your  horse's  tread  immediately.  AwAy,  Richard  1 
Sleep  not  as  you  go — Qod  be  with  me  imd  strengthen  nte,  fiMr 
well  I  know  I  shall  never  sleep  till  you  return — even  if  I  sleep 
then.    Away!" 
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CHAPTER  XXXIIl. 

THE  AFB  CHAFB8  TBB  TIOBE  — A  8NABB   AND  A   BURPRISI. 

"I  do  pronounce  bixn  in  that  yeiy  shape 
He  shall  appear  in  proof." — Henry  VIII, 

The  dwarf  listened  to  the  commands  of  bis  mistress,  and 
prepared  to  obey  them.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  do  so ; 
indeed,  it  maj  as  well  be  stated  in  this  place  that  Bichard 
Stiflyards,  as  he  was  called,  was  rather  an  attendant  of  Flor- 
ence Marbois,  than  of  the  outlaw  by  whom  she  was  betrayed. 
What  were  the  particular  circnmstances  by  which  he  became 
bound  to  her  service^  may  not  here  be  known ;  bnt  it  has  been 
seen  tbat  there  were  events  and  performances  by  which  she 
bad  deeerred  his  gratitude;  and  his  devotion  to  her  service 
showed  that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  give  it.  He  had  been 
faithful  to  her  for  a  long  period;  obeying  her  slightest  and 
her  strangest  behest ;  ministering,  perhaps  harmfully  at  times, 
to  her  jealousies  of  the  outlaw,  though  without  seeking  to 
encourage  them ;  for  StilTyards,  so  far,  had  been  able  to 
discover  no  single  instance  of  a  departure  from  his  pledged 
ftdth  to  his  leman  on  the  parf  of  Edward  Saxon;  and  he 
now  regarded  the  bitter  rather  than  the  angry  mood  of  his 
mistress,  by  which  she  declared  her  renewed  suspicions,  as  be- 
ing equally  without  foundation  with  all  which  she  had  enter- 
tained before. 

But  though  he  assured  her  of  this  conviction,  his  assurances 
were  made  in  vain  ;^  and  he  was  sagacious  enough  to  perceive 
that  her  present  dis<}niet  was  of  a  character  which  she  had  not 
before  exhibited.  Hitherto,  she  had  shown  a  vague  jealousy 
—a  general  but  uncertain  suspicion  —  of  the  truth  of  one  upon 
wlieai  she  fAi  ilie  had  none  of  those  holds,  which  can  alone  be 
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found  in  a  compliance  with  the  established  laws  of  virtiie  and 
society.  There  was  hostility  now,  and  hate,  mingled  with  her 
suspicions ;  and  the  very  calmness  which  overspread  her  fea- 
tures, and  which  regulated  and  made  deliberate  the  tremulous 
accents  of  her  voice  as  she  spoke,  convinced  him  that,  whether 
she  had  or  had  not  occasion  for  her  anger,  it  was  yet  of  a  kind 
to  prove  dangerous. 

Stillyards  was  not  so  bound  to  Florence  Marbois,  as  to  lend 
himself  to  all  her  purposes ;  as  to  become  the  mere  tool  and 
aipeai  of  a  rash  and  improvident  veogeanee;  and  while  he 
prepared,  without  scruple,  to  set  forth  in  obedience  to  her  com- 
mands, he  half-resolved  that  Saxon  should  have  warning  that 
his  mistress  was  no  longer  to  be  trifled  with.  StiU,  with  a 
partial  curiosity,  he  resolved  first  to  discover,  if  he  eeuld, 
whether  the  outlaw  was  really  unfaithful  to  his  vows — an  asser^ 
tion  made  with  so  much  solemnity  now,  by  the  deserted  woman, 
as  to  impress  itself  upon  his  mind  with  some  force,  in  spite  of 
his  constant  conviction  heretofore,  that  she  had  but  little  reason 
for  complaint  His  purpose  was  to  counsel  the  outlaw,  if  sndi 
were  the  case,  to  greater  prudence  in  his  declarations  and  ^e- 
ceedings ;  and,  tickling  his  own  vanity  with  the  patronising  idea 
of  being  an  advber  to  the  master  beagle  of  the  band,  he  saw 
but  little  harm  in  pxactisipg  a  like  unfaithfulness  with  his  master 
toward  the  mistress  whom  he  served. 

These  resolutions  passed  through  his  mind  as  he  proeeeded 
upon  his  mission.  He  soon  got  upon  the  track  of  the  oodawt 
and  followed  him  to  Lucchesa,  where  he  arrived  in  time  to 
become  privy  to  the  position  of  Vernon  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  that  of  Saxon  in  reference  to  hb  daughter.  He 
was  soon  convinced  that  the  story  of  Florence  was  not  without 
foundation.  For  the  first  time,  he  beheld  the  reckless  outlaw 
in  the  character  of  a  devoted,  if  not  a  sighing  lover.  He  saw 
that  the  affair  was  rapidly  advancing  to  a  close,  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  when  Vernon  was  hurried  from  his  mistress 
by  the  self-created  officers  of  justice,  he  availed  himself  of  an 
opportunity  to  emerge  from  his  cover  and  present  himself  boUly 
before  the  outlaw. 

The  place  chosen  for  this  revelation,  was  a  diick  oopse  m 
the  very  wood  in  which  the  final  scene  had  taken  plaoe  betVM* 
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▼cmon  and  the  maiden.  To  this  copse  Saxon  had  retired  after 
1^  had  witnessed  the  saccessftd  termination  of  one  portion  of 
his  projects.  Stillyards  had  been  eqnallj  fbrtunate  in  behold- 
m^  the  events  vhieh  we  have  already  described,  and  he  was, 
therefore,  very  well  able  to  speak  home  upon  the  subject. 
WhOe  Saxon»  seated  npon  a  &llen  poplar,  was  busy  chewing 
the  cod  of  various  thought — thought  no  less  perplexing  in  some 
respects  than  it  was  exuMng  in  others;  and  while  his  eyes, 
fixed  upon  the  ground,  saw  no  image  but  that  drawn  by  his 
amorous  ^stncy  upon  the  warm  glass  of  his  affections,  he  was 
suddenly  and  unpleasantly  startled  into  a  new  sphere  of  exist- 
ence by  the  abrupt  appearance  of  the  dwarf  at  his  side. 

••  How  now,  sirrah ! — What  make  you  h^ref  he  demanded 
in  hanhest  accents,  as  he  beheld  the  intruder.  With  a  grin  of 
equal  coiasequence  and  humility  the  dwarf  replied : — 

••She  sent  me — she's  heard  it,  sir — heard  it  all — knows  all 
about  it,  sir,  and  it's  only  right,  sir,  you  should  know  it  won't 
do  to  vex  her;  she's  angry  as  a  tiger-cat — looks  as  if  she 
could  bite  and  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief;  and  though  she 
don't  say,  yet  I  can  see,  and  I  thought  it  only  right  to  let  you 
know,  and  to  warn  you,  sir — there's  danger — danger  in  her 
eye-" 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean,  fbol  V  demanded  the  outlaw, 
with  an  impatience  momently  increasing,  as  he  beheld  the  urs 
of  self-esteem  which  now  distinguished  the  manner  of  the 
speaker. 

"  Fool  V*  cried  the  other,  with  a  vexatious  diminution  of  his 
importance ;  '*  fool !  Not  so  great  a  fool  neither,  if  you  knew 
an." 

"  AH  I — what  all  t  What  is  it  that  your  sagacious  head  car- 
ries, that  it  is  fitting  I  should  know  ?  Speak  out,  booby,  and 
*  leave  off  your  damnable  feces." 

This  startling,  and  most  humiliating  reception,  effectually 
turned  the  sweet  milk  of  the  dwarfs  disposition,  and  a  burning 
sentiment  of  indignation  in  his  bosom,  made  him  wish  he  had 
left  things  to  themselves,  confined  himself  to  the  old  system  of 
espionage,  and  suffered  the  revengeftil  mood  of  his  mistress  to 
worit  its  own  way,  without  offering  any  obstructions  U^  its 
ptogress.     It  was  necessary,  however,  that  be  should  now 
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speak,  and  to  some  puxpose,  in  order  to  account  for  that  obir^ 
aion  of  bis  ungainly  person,  apon  the  secrecy  of  one  wh« 
seemed  in  such  ezeellent  temper  to  resent  it  It  may  readily 
be  coi\}ectared  that  what  be  did  say,  in  the  momentary  con- 
ftision  of  bis  thoughts  from  such  a  reception,  was  scarcely  satia- 
factory. 

"  You  don't  know,  perhaps,  sir,  that  she  sent  me." 

"  Pshaw !  you  are  a  spy  upon  my  actions — you  have  long 
been  so,  booby.  Do  you  think  me  ignorant  of  that  f  Her  folly 
and  your  stupidity  have  taught  me  this  long  ago ;  and,  but  that 
you  could  do  me  no  harm,  and  that  I  care  as  little  for  your 
cunning  as  for  her  jealousy,  I  had  stretched  you  out  straighter 
with  a  bullet  than  you  have  ever  been  able  to  stretch  yourself. 
Begone,  fool — she  is  no  less  a  fool  that  sends  you.  Croas  my 
path — lurk  about  my  footsteps — let  me  but  catch  a  glance  oi 
your  monkey  visage  again  where  it  should  not  be,  and  I  silence 
you  for  ever.    Begone !  —  But — remember ! " 

With  these  words  the  oudaw  rose,  and  seising  the  dwarf  by 
the  ears,  sunk  bis  finger-nail  into  the  flesh  until  the  blood  oosed 
out  from  the  wound,  then  flung  him  from  him  with  a  force  that 
needed  not  the  additional  impetus  given  by  his  foot,  which  waa 
yet  applied  with  no  qualified  energy. 

The  violence  of  the*  effort  flung  the  deformed  upon  die 
ground,  from  which  he  sprang  to  his  feet  with  the  agOity  of  ,a 
tiger.  He  turned,  upon  his  assailant — his  eyes  glared  with  the 
vindictive  and  unreflecting  rage  of  the  same  animal — and  hia 
unarmed  fingers  were  extended,  as  if  endued  with  an  instinct 
of  their  own,  to  grapple  with. the  foe. 

But  the  eye  of  the  outlaw  quelled  the  inferior,  and  a  ptstd 
which  he  drew  from  his  bosom,  effectually  counselled  Um  to 
increase  the  distance  between  them.  Slowly  he  sank  from 
sight  into  the  neighboring  woods,  from  which,  however^  he  did 
not  then  depart.  The  watch  which  he  had  hitherto  kept  over 
the  movements  of  the  outlaw,  on  account  of  his  mistresa,  was 
now  maintained  on  his  own  account  Tlra  malice  which  ia  the 
fruit  of  outn^d  self-esteem,  is  that  which  is  the  last  to  fotgive 
its  victim ;  and  when  Stillyards  crept  into  the  woods,  it  was 
with  the  stealthy  mood  of  the  wild  beast  to  which  we  hava 
already  likened  him — the  appetite  ^hich  never  kaowa  i 
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«ntQ  it  gorges  the  ftill  feast  from  the  very  lifeblood  of  its 
frey. 

Saxon  had  some  larking  donbts  that  he  had  proYoked  an 
erO  spirit  into  activity,  and  though  his  apprehensions  were  kept 
down  by  that  scorn  of  the  feeble  and  deformed  which  the  strong 
and  prond  are  very  apt  to  feel,  yet  a  momentary  oonyiction  of 
the  necessity  of  cnrbing^  or  cmshing  such  a  spirit  in  the  begin- 
ning, persnaded  him,  the  moment  that  StOlyards  had  disap- 
peared from  sight,  to  pnrsne  him. 

This  he  did,  bnt  without  effect,  flis  search  was  fruitless. 
A  creature  so  active  as  the  dwarf,  who  could  crouch  with  so 
little  effort,  and  conceal  himself  in  places  into  which  other  men 
could  not  penetrate,  could  not  well  be  discovered,  unless  with 
hu  own  eonsent ;  and  hopeless  of  a  search  which  was  no  less 
tiresome  than  fruitless,  he  left  his  unprofitable  quest  in  the 
prosecution  of  others  far  more  attractive. 

That  evening,  Saxon,  who  had  sundry  agents  at  work,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  Mr.  Wilson  to  the  hotel,  and  safely  seating 
him,  with  three  others,  at  a  game  of  whist.  Without  knowing 
the  history  of  this  unfortunate  gentleman,  which  would  have 
given  the  outlaw  a  very  desirable  power  over  him,  the  latter 
had  yet  been  able  to  discover  that  leading  passion  of  the  other, 
which  had  led  him  from  felly  to  excess,  and  frt>m  excess,  by  a 
very  conunon  tranmtion,  to  crime.  He  saw,  in  the  eager  anxiety 
of  the  stranger  when  engaged  at  cards,  in  his  flushed  cheek, 
fitfril  eye,  and  tremulous  impatience,  the  peculiar  material  out 
of  which  the  devoted  gamester  is  made.  That  passion  for 
small  risks — that  pleasure  in  a  hope  of  gain  that  rises  up  into 
a  fevcoish  sentiment  in  spite  of  every  defeat,  and  goes  on 
lenewnig  itself  day  after  day,  till  the  very  dregs  of  moral  life 
are  reached,  and  the  carcass  becomes  a  thing  of  spasmodic  and 
convulsive  action,  without  stabdity  or  strength — was  there, 
preying  upon  and  predominant  in  the  soul  of  Wilson,  and  re- 
newing those  bonds  of  slavishness  and  sin,  under  the  coercive 
trammels  of  yMA  he  had  sunkt  first  into  the  debtor,  and  next 
into  the  felon — from  deep  to  deep^-until  but  one  more  gulf-* 
the  closing  covering  gulf  of  all  remained — yielding  him  reftige 
and  utter  rain  at  the  same  moment  in  its  unrelaxing  jaws. 

It  was  not  long  before  Wilson  surrendered  himself  up  to  the 
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game ;  and  when  his  tenst  twentiesy  and  hondreds  lay,  upon  tha 
board,  and  when  his  hands  touched  the  cards  with  a  tremoloiia- 
ness  that  betrayed  all  the  reviTing  passioms  of  his  feeble  nature, 
leaving  him  no  thought  of  other  objects  or  relations,  Saxon 
stole  away  from  the  company,  unseen  by  any  but  the  lynx-eyed 
dwarf,  who>  himself  unobserved,  was  now  a  far  more  devoted 
spy  upon  the  actions  of  his  master  than  he  had  ever  shown 
himself  before.  His  own  bitter  hostility  was  now  his  prompter 
in  addition  to  the  jealousy  of  his  mistress ;  and,  he  half  foigot, 
in  pursuing  his  own  malice,  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  any 
other  service.  He  followed  the  outlaw  from  the  threshold*  aod 
was  the  master  of  all  his  movements. 

But  a  brief  space  had  elapsed  after  the  departure  of  Saxon. 
when  a  billet  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Virginia  Wilsood.  Sfaa 
was  sitting,  sad  and  sleepless,  keeping  a  watch  doubly  lonesome 
and  apprehensive  in  the  absence  of  her  father,  to  whose  errors 
she  could  not  be  altogether  blind,  in  the  stillness  and  silence  of 
her  chamber.  The  younger  sister  already  slept  in  the  conch 
beside  which  she  sat,  and  her  own  loneliness  grew  more  oppres- 
sive to  her  heart  as  she  listened  to  the  sweet,  equal  respiration 
from  her  lips — the  breathing  of  that  undisturbed  sleep  of  inno- 
cence and  youth,  ere  care  has  deemed  it  worthy  of  a  blow,  or 
defeated  hope,  and  anxious  afiection,  b)x>ngfat  restlessness  and 
wakefulness  to  its  hours  of  repose. 

How  she  envied  the  child  that  sleep.  How  she  wished  she 
could  forget — that  she  could  dose  her  mind  as  easily  as  she 
could  close  her  eyes,  to  the  apprehensions  which  beset  her  soul 
in  reference  to  the  fortunes  of  him«  who  already  occupied  ao 
large  a  place  in  its  interests  and  being.  The  billet  which  was 
brought  her,  came  from  him*  That  assuranoe  aroused  her. 
She  seized  it  with  trembling  hands  and  breathless  anxiety. 
She  carried  it  to  the  light  and  read :~ 

"  I  am  free,  dearest  Virginia —  but  a  fugitive.  I  dare  not 
show  myself  at  your  dwelling.  I  dare  not,  ait  this  momeal, 
show  myself  to  any  but  to  you.  Will  you  come  to  me — dioi^ 
for  an  instant  only.  Oome  to  me,  if  you  love  me — if  yon  have 
£uth  in  my  kve — if  you  believe  in  my  inaocenoe — if  yes 
would  make  me  happy  at  a  time  when  I  am  most  miserable*- 
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meet  me  by  the  fallen  pine— -ii|ider  those  old  groyes-^in  the 
dear  sweet  walks  which  haye  been  already  consecrated  to  our 
hearts  by  moments  which  were  too  blissfol  to  haye  been  so  brie£ 
I  wait  for  jon,  dearest  Virginia— mj  heart  trembles  with  im- 
patient hope.  "  Vbbnon." 

Vernon  wonld  not  haye  written  snch  a  letter ;  bat  Vir^^nia 
Wilson  was  no  critic  Her  own  feelings  were  too  quick,  too 
•ctiye»  too  excited*  to  soffisr  her  judgment  to  examine  the  epistle 
ealmlj.  Her  heart  beat  with  new  emotions.  What  could  be 
bis  present  danger  t  Why  should  he  be  a  fugitiye  I  Was  he^ 
m  truth,  a  murderer — could  he  haye  slain  his  friend  by  acd 
dent  f  She  had  his  own  assurances  that  he  had  not  done  SO9 
and  she  belieyed  them.  But  there  was  still  a  mysteryt  and 
doubts,  to  the  heart  that  loyes,  are  agonies. 

There  was  but  one  mode  to  escape  them ;  and  though  not  in* 
sensible  to  the  awkwardness  of  a  situation  which  in  ordinary 
eases  would  seem  to  be  an  in^ropriety,  she  determined  on  giy- 
ing  him  the  meeting  which  he  crayed.  Leaying  or  entering  her 
chamber^  she  had  been  accustomed  to  kiss  her  nster. 

The  custom  was  a  sweet  one.  They  had  been  almost  the 
an  in  al]»  and  the  only,  to  each  other.  Neyertbeless,  there  were 
circumstanees  and  causes,  which,  in  spite  of  the  real  tenderness 
of  the  &ther,  made  Virginia  not  unfrequently  feel  that  they 
were  almost  fatherless  also ;  and  now,  when  bending  oyer  the 
sleeping  ^1,  and  pressing  her  lips  gently  upon  her  cheekt  the 
tears,  few  bat  big,  fell  from  her  ^es,  and  trembled  upon  the 
forehead  of  the  sleeper,  like  dew-drops,  in  a  summer  moonlight, 
beading  the  soft  crimson  of  the  half-opening  flower. 

But  tears,  though  not  unseemly  on  the  cheeks  of  so  fair  a 
blossom,  yet  appeared  to  the  mind  of  Virginia  as  of  eyil  omen. 
She  kissed  them  off  with  the  haste  of  a  maternal  anxiety,  and 
hurried  from  the  chamber.  There  was  none  to  obstruct  her 
departure,  for  the  indulgence  of  her  father  had  left  her  the  oom- 
plete  mistress  of  his  household.  She  hurried  by  the  garden 
pale,  the  forest  groyes  were  soon  reached — the  well  known 
Aadows  of  old  trees  surrounded  her,  and  now  the  fallen  pine 
tree  appears,  and  she  stands  in  the  presence  of — £dward 
Saxon] 
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CHAPTER  XXXrV. 

THV    BBAOLB    CABBIB8    OFF    TBB    DOVB  — HAMLBT    TIBS8    6r 
YORICK-^FUGHT — THB  8MILB  ANB  BAOGBB. 

'*Tbe  ioQoeeBoy  loe^ 
The  batiog  of  affeotioD  Booa  will  follow." — Bnt  Jonsok. 

Though  the  shadows  were  thick  aromid  her,  and  the  erenmg 
light  of  the  moon  imperfect,  the  keen  eyes  of  lore  eoon  discor- 
ered  the  difference  hetween  the  man  she  met  and  him  whom 
she  expected.  She  recoiled  with  a  natural  emotion  of  surprise, 
but  did  not  feel  any  suspicions  that  the  appearance  of  Saxon  in 
that  spot  was  the  result  of  any  sinister  design.  He  might  be 
the  trusted  friend  of  Vernon  on  this  occasion,  as  he  had  alwajs 
appeared  hitherto — but  where  was  Vernon.  She  looked  round 
anxiously,  but  without  a  single  doubt  of  his  near  neighborhood* 
until  the  outlaw  approached  and  addressed  her : — 

"You  look  ftnr  Mr.  Vernon,  Miss  Wibon — but  I  come  from 
him.  He  has  told  me  all-^I  am  his  friend-^ he  has  sent  me 
to  bring  you  to  him." 

"  But  where  is  he,  sir  f  He  should  have  met  me  here  —here 
—it  was  so  written  in  the  note." 

"  Did  not  the  note  also  tell  you.  Miss  Wflson,  Aat  he  is  t 
fugitive  I  He  has  need,  let  me  assure  you,  of  every  precautioD. 
He  is  in  danger — he  dare  not  show  himself.'* 

"You  alarm  me,  sir.  What  may  this  mean ^-^ what  if  Us 
danger!" 

"He  has  escaped  from  the  officers — they  are  even  noirti 
pursuit  of  him !" 

"  Escaped  I — Can  it  be  ?  But  why  should  he  escape,  9  i>- 
nocent? — Why!  But  he  is  here!-*  Here!  Athand— wilMn 
hearing.  You  are  his  friend — and  I  !-^ What  can  he  ftar  from 
me  t  —Why  should  he  not  come  fbrward  f    My  voice  AaB  I^ 
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mvt^  lum — when  lie  hears  me,  he  will  know  that  there  is  no 

daagerhere.    Vernon!  Vernon!" 
Twice  she  called  aloud,  and  waited  for  the  answering  sounds 

that  she  desired.    But  her  summons  was  made  in  vain.    A  faint 

echo  c^  her  own  accents  alone  reached  her  ears.    The  outlaw 

itood  patiently  and  smiled,  but  did  not  speak  until  her  eyes 

were  turned  inquirini^y  upon  him  again. 

**  He  does  not  hear  jou,  Miss  Wilson — he  can  not  hear  yon 
at  this  distance ;  yet  it  is  not>  far  where  he  hides.  I  can  guide 
yoo  to  the  spot  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  And  why  should  he  not  come  here,  Mr.  Saxon  ?  Who,  be* 
side  ourselTes,  know  that  he  is  near  us? — But,  perhaps,  yon 
ean  tell  me  more,  but  you  will  not.  He  has  been  pursued^ he 
is  hurt-* wounded  in  esc^ing  I  -—Speak,  sir— ^ speak — fear  not 
my  strengdi — I  can  listen^— I  can  bear  it  all." 

"  You  have  guessed  rightly,  Miss  Wilson,  though  I  feared  to 
tell  you,"  replied  the  ondaw,  pron^tly  availipg  himself  of  the 
SQ^estion  which  her  fears  had  made ;  "  he  is  hurt,  but  not  se- 
riously— he  awaits  you  at  a  little  distance,  and  I  am  ready  to 
guide  you  to  him." 

Thcore  was  a  moment's  hesitation  about  the  maiden ;  not  that 
she  doubted  as  to  wluit  should  be  her  duty — not  that  she  had 
any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  Saxon's  narrative ;  but  the  requitf  • 
tion  had  been  so  sudden,  the  event  so  unexpected,  which  re- 
quired her  poreseooce,  that  her  sense  of  propriety  had  been 
startled-— her  thoughts  were  all  in  confumon.  The  wily  outr 
law  conjectured  the  true  state  of  her  feelings. 

''Am  I  to  think  you  indifferent  to  his  fate,  Miss  Wilson  t  His 
hivta  require — " 

'<  Indifferent !  Oh,  no !  no !  no  I  — but  these  woods  look  so 
wild — ^^and  you,  Mr.  Saxon,  are  a  stranger." 

"  But  if  he  confides.  Miss  Wilson." 

**  It^ould  be— it  is  enough  for  me.  I  will  confide  also^  I 
wiU  go  with  yp«.  Lead  me  to  him,  Mr.  Saxon,  I  have  no  scru- 
ples now." 

H0  todL  hier  arm  within  \ds  own*  and  led  her  along  a  little 
Ipdian  foot-trail,  which  carried  them  over  the  hill,  and  stLQ 
isoper  into  the  shadows  of  the  forest  The  heart  of  Virginia 
Wikflia  beat  with  momently  rising,  but  unexpressed  emotioni^ 
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ms  the  waj  became  more  intricate,  and  aa  sbe  perec 
every  step  carried  her  still  farther  from  the  cottage, 
went  on,  aniionsly  expecting  to  hear  the  sonnds  of  1 
which  alone  conld  reassure  her.  But  the  woods  wc 
and  the  only  murmur  which  reached  her  ears,  was 
melancholy  pilgrim,  the  wind,  pursuing  his  sleepless  w 
the  branches.  At  length  they  emerged  into  a  VtAi 
and  Saxon  paused,  as  if  to  listen. 

"  Is  he  not  here,  Mr.  Saxon  ?    We  are  far  from  the 

"Not  here — a  few  steps  farther;"  and  he  would 
vanced,  as  he  spoke,  to  a  dark  and  dense  groye  in  fron 
but  the  muden  hung  back.  There  was  something 
serve  of  Saxon — something  in  his  manner — which  m« 
Inctant  to  commit  herself  longer  to  his  charge,  and  incE 
regret  that  she  had  already  trusted  him.  Berides,  the 
was  so  natural  to  a  mind  conscious  of  its  own  good  i 
had  he  deceived  her,  when  she  had  declared  her  wUli 
go  with  him  ?  They  had  now  been  walking  fVill  fifteei 
yet  saw  no  signs  of  the  person  who  had  been  describ 
mediately  at  hand. 

•*  I  win  go  no  fkrther,  sw — I  dare  not.  If  Mr.  \ 
not  within  hearing  now,  I  can  advance  no  fiffther.  I 
I  have  already  erred  in  leaving  home." 

''It  is  too  late  now  to  think  of  this,  Virginia,  too  I) 
treat,"  exclaimed  the  outlaw,  throwing  off  his  diigi 
grasping  her  wrist  firmly  as  he  spoke — **  yon  must  go 

•*  Ha,  sir ! — will  you  dare  V* 

**  Ay,  much,  everytiiing,  where  I  love,  where  there 
to  be  won  so  lovely  as  yourself.  You  must  go  with  i 
must  be  mine,  Virginia." 

As  he  spoke,  his  arms  endrded  her  waist,  and  she 
self  lifted  from  the  ground. 

"Monster  —  villain — release  me!"  screamed  thi 
with  a  voice  of  equal  indignation  and  terror — •  Ven 
non !  come  to  me !     Save  me !" 

"  Ton  scream  in  vain,  Virginia.  I  have  deceived  y 
non  is  not  near — not  within  hearing-^  the  billet  whic 
you  to  my  arms  was  a  forged  one.  But  be  not  an| 
have  found  a  lover  who  will  be  no  less  true — no  le» 
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lan  himself— one  who  is  no  less  willing,  and  fkr  more  able  to 
vrre  yon  with  his  lore.    The  life  of  Vernon  is  forfeit  to  the 

urs." 

"  God  help  me !  God  help  him !  Villain !  I  believe  you 
>t.  He  will  soon  be  here.  He  will  follow — he  will  save  mc 
eware  of  his  anger  and  his  vengeance  !" 

"Ah!  Virginia,  if  yon  bnt  knew  how  little  I  regard  these 
ireatenings,  and  of  how  little  ynlne  they  really  are,  you  would 
irely  forbear  them.  Why  should  you  thus  afflict  yourself  and 
e.  I  suffer  only  as  I  see  yon  give  yourself  fatigue  and  pain, 
our  screams  are  idle.  In  these  pathless  forests,  there  is  none 
»  hear  yon,  unless  it  be  the  wild  cat,  who,  if  the  humor  suits, 
ill  give  yon  scream  for  scream.*' 

"Yes,  villain — there  are  others  nigh  to  save  mc.  Men  are 
igh.  I  War  the  tread  of  a  horse  —  I  hear  the  voices  of  men, 
hey  come — they  come!  It  is  Vernon  —  it  is  my  father 
hey  come  to  save  me.  They  will  avenge  this  insult.  Set 
e  down,  and  fly !  Do  this !  Release  me  on  the  instant,  and 
will  tell  them  nothing  of  tlie  outrage." 

Tlie  outlaw  laughed  aloud  as  he  listened  to  this  language. 

"  The  in  en  yon  hear  are  those  whom  I  have  commanded  here 
}  assist  nic^.  The  horses  they  bring  will  help  to  bear  ns  away 
jgetber.  They  will  carry  us,  sweet  Virginia,  to  a  place  of 
;treat  wliicU  neither  father  nor  lover  can  find  out.  Do  you 
ear  that  sound? — it  is  that  of  the  beagle;  when  I  have  an-  i 

wtred  It  in  like  manner,  they  will  be  here.     Hark  !" 

And,  as  he  finished,  the  outlaw  replied  to  the  signal  in  a  ,• 

IcMr,  riiigmg  note,  which  rose  tnnmphant  even  above  the  pier*  I 

Lng  shriek  of  despair  and  terror  with  which  she  accompaniefl 
,  In  a  few  moments  after,  the  agents  of  the  outlaw,  guided 
y  Lis  an  swell  approached  the  spot  where  the  maiden,  still 
:ru^ting  and  shrieking,  was  held  by  the  firm  grasp  of  the  rav* 
ili€r.  His  assistants  were  three  in  number.  One  was  mounted 
-the  other  two  on  foot. 

"Where  is  the  jersey  ]"  demanded  the  outlaw. 

**0n  the  edge  of  the  wood — we  couldn't  get  it  throngb  the 
tn^h/*  was  th^  answer. 

•*  Enough  — lead  the  way." 

-  Bball  I  help  you,  capUin  ?" 


r 
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"  No,  iio !  Clear  the  way  only !"  replied  tbe  powerfol  ruffian, 
lifting  the  maiden,  while  he  spoke,  as  if  she  were  a  child,  and 
bearing  her  forward,  indifferent  alike  to  screams  and  struggles, 
threats  and  entreaties,  until  he  reached  the  spot  where  the  ve- 
hicle had  been  left.  Into  this  she  was  placed,  with  all  tender- 
ness, but  no  little  difficulty,  and  leaping  in  beside  her,  Saxon 
secured  her  within  his  arms,  while  one  of  his  emissaries,  occn- 
pying  the  front  seat,  assumed  the  office  of  Jehu  on  the  occasion, 
and  drove  off  with  as  reckless  and  rapid  a  speed  as  ever  did 
that  renowned  whip  of  ancient  days. 

Their  course  was  for  Cane  Castle,  in  the  swamp  of  Chitta- 
Loosa.  They  drove  round  Lucche^a,  avoiding  the  thoronghfaro 
with  some  caution  at  the  first.  After  a  little  while  they  turned 
into  it,  and  before  midnight  the  carriage  came  to  a  halt  with  the 
thickening  ooze  of  the  swamp  plashing  clammily  about  its 
wheels.  Before  this  time,  exhaustion  had  come  to  the  relief  of 
the  unhappy  maiden,  and  when  she  was  lifted  from  the  vehicle 
she  was  in  a  state  of  utter  unconsciousness  and  stupor.  Jones, 
the  wary  coadjutor  of  the  outlaw,  was  at  hand  ready  to  receive 
him. 

**  Well,  Jones,  we  are  here  in  safety,  and  all  is  as  we  could 
wish  it.    What  of  Florence  t    We  must  have  her  help  here." 

"  Can  you  think  of  it,  sir  ?"  demanded  the  other,  with  some 
astonishment.     "  Can  you  hope  for  such  a  thing  from  her  I** 

**  Ay,  this  or  anything,  as  I  please,  my  good  fellow.  I  com- 
mand her — she  is  mine — my  slave,  as  thoroughly  bound  to 
my  service  as  if  the  bond  were  written  with  her  blood.  Her 
love  for  me— the  very  passion  which  works  her  jealousy  to 
madness — is  my  best  security  for  her  devotion  and  her  service. 
Think  nothing  of  her  grumbling,  Jones — I  have  heard  it  too 
often  to  hearken  to  it  now.  A  kind  word — a  soothing  entreaty 
— and  all's  over.  She  will  forgive  the  rival,  when  she  can 
share  the  conquest.** 

"  I  hardly  think  it,  sir,  with  Florence.  There's  something  I 
don't  like  in  her  eyes,  and  the  way  she  speaks.  She's  changed 
very  much  these  three  days." 

"Jones,  you're  a  fool.  You  know  nothing 'of.  women,  my 
good  fellow,  or  you'd  not  give  yourself  such  troublesome  no* 
tions ;  certainly  you  would  not  afflict  me  with  them.    Horenee 
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IS  not  different  from  all  the  rest  She  will  have  her  own  way 
if  she  can,  and  when  she  finds  that  impossible,  she  will  content 
herself  with  all  that  yon  are  willing  to  allow  her." 

''Bat  the  two  in  the  same  house !"  said  Jones,  in  a  tone  of 
fhrther  expostulation. 

"  And  with  one  man  between  'em )"  continued  the  outlaw^ 
with  a  laugh.  "  But  let  this  not  trouble  you,  Jones.  They 
shall  be  kept  apart  There's  the  squatter's  cabin  by  the  Little 
Bend — to  that  I  will  carry  Virginia.  Florence  shall  see  her 
there — she  will  need  some  assistance." 

"  Better  keep  them  entirely  apart  If  the  young  lady  needs 
help — female  help — there's  Brown  Bess,  you  know." 

**  What,  is  she  here— and  Yarbers  ?    How's  this  V* 

**  Tour  orders,  I  hear.  There's  a  warrant  out  against  John 
Tarbers  from  old  Badger.  Ned  Mabry's  sworn  against  him 
about  that  horse  business." 

"  True,  true — I  had  forgotten  that  Bess  is  the  very  person 
to  be  with  her.  Let  us  have  help  now,  Jones,  so  that  we  may 
carry  her  safely  through  the  swamp.  The  river's  rising — is  it 
not!" 

"Considerably — there  mnst  have  been  a  heavy  fidl  of  rain 
among  the  \^ls  above." 

**  And  wh^    did  Tarbers  arrive  V* 

**  It's  been  lour  days  now,  and  better.    He  got  in  on  Monday." 

"Not  pursued?" 

"Not  that  he  told  me." 

"Cane  Oastle  must  look  a  little  livelier  than  ever;— acd 
how  does  your  Shaksperean  reconcile  himself  to  his  bondage  1 
What  of  the  actor-fellow — have  you  been  able  to  keep  up  the 
ball?" 

There  was  some  hesitation  in  the  reply  of  Jones,  and  his  ac* 
cents  were  those  of  a  man  conscious,  perhaps  of  some  fault  of 
commission  or  neglect 

"  I'm  sorry  to  say,  sir — he's  offl" 

"  Off!     How  off t    Ton  don't  mean  to  say  escaped,  heh ?" 

"Fact,  sir — and  how.  there's  no  saying  at  present.  I  bad 
him  well  watched,  as  I  thought." 

The  tidings  had  the  effect  of  making  the  outlaw  instantly 
grave.    His  accents  became  stem. 
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"  Tbis  IS  a  bad  bnsiness,  Jones.  Can  there  be  traitors  among 
us  1  Another  Hnrdis  affair !  This  must  be  seen  to,  man.  Wo 
are  not  secnro  an  instant  if  we  can  not  see  our  prisoner.  But 
yon  purfued^-yon  have  beagles  on  the  track?  What  have 
you  done  ?  how  was  it  1  Speak !  By  heavens,  you  are  a  dul- 
ler fellow  than  I  counted  you." 

"I  can  really  say  nothing,  sir,  as  to  the  manner  of  tbo 
escape.     The  chap  was  safe  enough  so  late  as  this  morning.'* 

•*  The  d — ^1,  and  so  lie  got  off  in  broad  daylight  T" 

Jones  gave  a  mortified  assent,  and  was  compelled  to  submit 
in  silence  to  the  severe  upbraid ings  of  his  principal,  whose  re- 
proaches did  not  lack  sarcasm  to  heighten  their  severity. 

*'  By  heavens,  Jones,  but  I  thought  you  more  of  a  man  than 
this  speaks  for.  With  ^ve  active  fellows  in  the  swamp — all 
at  your  summons — with  nothing  to  do  but  this — you  suffer 
yourself  to  sleep  in  your  watch,  and  neglect  everything.  Did 
the  fellow  go  off  on  foot  V* 

Here  Jones  was  compelled  to  make  another  confession,  which 
eompleted  the  story  of  his  inefficient  watch.  Horsey  had  con- 
trived to  resume  possession  of  old  Bowline — his  worthy  fether's 
venerable  "  Dot-and-go-one.** 

"Worse  and  worse !"  exclaimed  the  other.  "  ^  ;  ore's  treach- 
ery somewhere.  We  must  sift  the  matter  clc  -« .y.  Yarbers, 
you  say,  is  here— his  wife  and  daughter.  Ha!  Jones — that 
woman — that  wife  of  his — Brown  Bess  is  at  the  bottom  of  it 
all.  She  is  shameless  enough  to  be  more  honest  than  her  bus- 
baud,  and  will  no  doubt  think  it  a  moral  duty  to  hang  us  all  if 
she  can,  and  him,  for  distinction  sake,  at  the  head  of  the  string. 
Well — we  must  use  her  now.  Away,  and  let  Yarbers  bring 
her  to  Little  Bend  at  once.  I  will  meet  you  at  Cane  Castle  in 
half  an  hour.  Say  nothing  to  Florence  of  my  arrival — nay,  do 
you  avoid  seeing  her.     I  will  tell  her  all  myself.     Away !" 

But  Florence  had  not  been  left  uninformed  on  any  of  tliese 
subjects.  She  had,  as  we  have  seen,  her  own  emissaries  at 
work,  and  the  dwarf  had  not  only  beheld  the  transfer  of  the 
captive  maiden  from  the  wagon  to  the  squatter's  house  at  Little 
Bend,  but  he  had  listened  to  evei'y  word  of  the  dialogue  be- 
tween the  outlaw  and  his  agent,  which  had  accompanied  and 
followed  her  removal,  and  which  we  have  endeavored,  in  tiM 
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pioeeciiiig  passages*  to  abridge  to  our  limits.  He  delivered  his 
information  to  liis  jealous  mistress  some  time  before  Saxon  made 
lib  appoaranee. 

*'  She's  here/'  said  he  to  Florence,  as  he  stood  suddenly  bo- 
fore  her  where  she  sat  in  the  gloom  and  silence  of  that  lonely 
ebamber,  looking  out  upon  the  solemn  swamp.  It  was  in  the 
Bsme  chamber  that  we  found  her  first,  when  far  other  thoughts 
filled  her  mind,  and  far  other  feelings  dwelt  in  her  bosom,  than 
those  which  rule  over  them  now — making  the  one  wild  and  the 
otber  wretched.  She  started  as  she  heard  his  accents — she 
rose  from  her  chair  and  approached  him. 

"  You  do  not  saj  it,  Richard !"  she  said,  with  a  solemn  trem* 
ulousness  of  accent.  "  Ton  do  not  tell  me  that  she  is  indeed 
here — that  he  has  dared  I" 

The  dwarf  nodded  his  head  ere  he  spoke,  then  answered 
her:— 
''At  the  squatter's  old  cabin,  by  the  Little  Bend." 
"  So  near !"  was  the  exclamation  of  the  unhappy  FlorencCy 
as  she  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out — though,  through 
the  dense  woods*  her  eyes  could  distinguish  nothing — in  the 
direction  of  the  designated  hovel.  She  turned  again,  after  lin- 
gering a  moment,  and  approached  ^e  emissary. 

**  Richard— yon  have  served  me  faithfully,  and  one  of  the 
last  acts  of  my  life  shall  be  to  reward  you.  But  tell  me — have 
j€fn  seen  her  t    Is  she  so  very  beautiful  V 

**  Very  beautiful,  they  say «- though  I  don't  care  much  to  sea 
beautiftd  people,  and  diduH  look  much  at  her." 
*« But  you  saw  her?" 

"Couldn't  help  it^saw  her  a'most  every  day  siRce  I  left 
yon.  I  always  foHowed  him,  and  he  went  to  her  every  day, 
and  they  walked  out  sometimes  in  the  woods." 

'^  Ha !  ha !  They  walked  out  in  the  woods,  did  they  1  and 
sbe  is  very  fond  of  him,  I  suppose  ?  They  are  well  matched 
— very  well  matched — a  loving  couple,  Richard?  Bid  you 
not  think  them  so  ?  But,  do  not  answer  me  now.  Qo,  Rich- 
ard— leave  me  now — I  would  rather  be  alone." 

"Look  you,  ma'am — there's  one  thing,"  said  the  dwarf,  lin- 
gering, **  if  you  think  this  strange  gal's  fond  of  Saxon,  you're 
altogether  out    Sho  ain't  fond  of  him,  no  how.    She  don't  lik« 
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liim.    He  put  her  in  the  jarsej  by  main  force,  and  she  screamed 
»nd  made  a  mighty  ftiSH.*' 

''  Ha !  Is  this  true  t"  demanded  Florence,  with  considerable 
interest. 

"  P'int-blank  truth.  I  saw  her  fighting  him,  and  you  might 
hear  her  screech  for  more  than  a  mile — that  you  might— afore 
she  fkinted.'' 

"  What !— she  fainted  t" 

"  Died  off,  like  'twas  all  over  with  her,  and  didn't  move  agin,f 
till  they  lifted  her  to  carry  her  to  the  squatter's  house." 

"Richard,  are  yon  sure  of  this)  Speak  nothing  but  the 
truth — you  know  not  how  much  depends  on  this!"  said  Flor- 
ence, with  solemnity. 

*'  I'll  take  bible-oath  to  it,  ma'am !  I'll  kiss  the  book  to  it 
There's  no  mistake  in  me  this  time,  I  tell  you." 

"  Enough !"  she  said,  waving  him,  with  her  hand,  to  depart 
"  Enough !  I  thank  you,  Bichard— I  will  reward  you  in  the 
morning.     Leave  me  now." 

When  he  had  gone,  she  returned  to  the  window. 

"This  makes  a  difference,"  she  said,  musingly — "a  great 
difference.  If  true,  she  is  already  a  wretched  victim,  and  no 
blow  of  mine  would  do  her  hi^rm.  Tet,  even  if  she  be  a  willing 
creature  of  his  lust —  if  he  find  in  her,  what  he  found  in  me — 
a  weak  heart,  a  yielding  nature,  a  confiding  faith-* that  loved 
blindly  and  weakly,  and  was  lost,  before  it  became  conscious 
that  there  was  an3rthing  to  lose — still,  why  should  she  be  the 
victim  even  then  ?  She  knows  ndt  that  she  wrongs  another — 
she  doe9  not — but  he — he  who  knows  all — who  wilfully 
wrongs,  and  scomfhlly  defies,  he — but  he  is  here — it  is  he 
who  should  feel  the  blow.  It  is  his  heart,  and  his  only,  which 
my  hand  should  strike.  And  it  shall  strike !  I  am  sworn  to 
thisf  Lost!— an  outcast  from  all  hope,  all  life,  all  love— I 
am  not  so  base,  so  worthless,  or  so  weak,  that  I  can  not  strike 
fbr  vengeance  !  No !  Edward  Saxon,  you  have  dared  to  scorn 
the  heart  which  you  once  implored— to  insult  that  womanly 
pride  which  you  once  solicited !— and  yet,  it  lives— it  Uves 
to  strengthen  my  arm  and  resolution— it  lives,  and  wiD  not 
cease  to  live,  until  you  are  humbled  in  th«  dast !  For  this  tri- 
timph.  and  ,n  this  hope,  I  live  only !     Beddea  this,  what  is  i 
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in  life  to  lire  for  now ;— and  wben  he  falls,  there  is  nothing 
then  diat  I  shall  even  care  to  hatel  God  of  heaven*  how 
strange  k  is  to  me  now,  that  I  once  shonld  have  loved  this  man 
— and  so  loved  him — he,  who  stood  over  me  hut  a  few  days 
ago,  and  mocked  me  with  the  story  of  his  devotion  to  another, 
and  bade  me  do  her  bidding,  and  commanded  me  not  as  a  slave 
only,  but  as  a  slave  whom  he  despised  1  Ha  1  —  it  is  his  foot- 
step— he  comes — he  comes  to  renew  his  mockery !  I  should 
not  meet  him  unprepared  I'' 

She  went,  as  she  spoke,  to  a  little  dressing-case,  and,  lifting 
the  upper  compartment,  drew  from  beneath  it  a  snudl  silver- 
bilted  dagger,  which  she  concealed  in  her  bosom,  then,  turning 
to  the  entrance  of  the  chamber,  encountored  her  betrayer  with 
a  smile. 


OHAPTEE  XXXV. 


THB  OUTLAW  AND  HIS  VICTIM  —  A   TRAOBDY  8CBNB— A  BLOW 
— A   DISAPPOINTMENT. 

**  Observe  this  creature  here,  my  honored  lordi^ 
A  woroao  of  a  iDoet  prodigious  spirit"— ^mi  WwmBm, 

SLe  also  smiled  as  he  appeared  in  sight,  but  smiled  in  such  a 
sort  as  to  add  fervor  to  her  resolution.  There  was  a  reckless- 
ness in  the  scorn  which  he  now  betrayed  to  the  woman  he  had 
once  loved,  which  was  certainly  as  impolitic  as  ungenerous ;  but 
having  discarded  his  mask,  Saxon  seemed  anxious  to  show  how 
ill-favored  had  been  the  aspect  he  had  concealed  beneath  it.  He 
was  obtuse  enough  not  to  see  that  the  feelings  he  had  trampled 
had  risen  up  in  indignation.  He  was  blind  enough  to  mistake 
the  smile  upon  her  lips  for  a  return  of  her  foiiner  feelings  of 
levotion.  So  it  is,  that  the  wisest  of  men  will  err  at  those  mo- 
ments when  they  need  all  their  wisdom.  Sagacious  beyond 
most  men  of  his  sphere  and  neighborhood — particularly  con- 
versant, according  to  his  own  notion,  with  women — he  was  yet 
deceived  without  effort,  by  one  with  whom  his  communion  had 
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begun  bj  bis  own  suocetsfnl  deceptions.  8be  bad  been  ^ 
a  moment— by  a  word  1— how  idle  to  think  that  there 
depths  in  her  mind  which  be  could  not  sonnd — that  then 
foelingfa  written  in  her  features  which  he  could  not  read. 

Such  was  the  case.  The  cunning  man  was  at  fault, 
was  that  in  the  bosom  of  Florence  Marbois,  which  he 
neither  sound  nor  see ;  but  it  was  written  that  he  shoi 
blind  in  this,  as  in  otlier  matters.  8h€  had  been  tl>e  yie 
her  blindness — it  was  just,  for  the  sake  of  retribution,  t 
should  have  his  moment  of  blindness  also. 

'*  Perhaps,  jou  believed  me  not,  Florence,  when  I  sp< 
yon  last ;  but  I  spoke  nothing  bat  tiie  truth.  She  is  li 
here  in  the  swamp,  beside  you  —  the  woman  whom  I  no 
— your  rival— your  successor." 

It  was  thus  he  spoke,  in  the  language  of  mockery.  He 
met  his  glance  unshrinkingly.  Her  cheeks  were  pale- 
pale — for  a  single  instant  In  the  next  moment  the}i 
flushed  with  a  redness  which  did  not  depart  througho 
whole  of  their  conference.  Her  reply  was  uttered  in  to 
calmness  which  surprised  her  seducer.  He  knew  not 
she  got  the  strength  for  such  equability — he  knew  n 
deep,  dark  sources  of  her  present  consolation. 

"  You  mistake,  Edward  Saxon.  I  believed  you.  If  ' 
a  vain  wooMinv  it  might  be  some  gratification  to  me  to 
that  my  frequent  and  previous  jealousies  —  idle  as  they  ifi 
some  respects— were  yet  not  unfounded.  I  rightly  j 
your  character.  My  passions  have  not  been  wholly  hi 
they  were  always  capable  of  the  task — perhaps,  not  a  d 
one— of  estimating  yours.  I  know  you  now,  in  that  mai 
be  what  I  then  believed  you.  If  I  erred  in  my  conjecti 
have  already  borne  my  punishment  The  time  for  errc 
regret,  so  far  as  you  are  interested,  is  for  ever  post  with  i 

"I  am  glad  of  it,  upon  my  soul — very  glad  of  it 
speak  now  like  a  reasonable  woman,  Florence,  and  I  diii 
better  of  you.  Now  that  I  find  you  so  calm  and  sensible 
free  to  speak  to  you  with  more  confidence.  You  must 
discovered  by  this  time,  as  I  have  done,  that  these  early  n 
of  love,  that  so  mislead  the  dreaming  girl  and  the  desirtnj 
arg  only  so  many  masks  of  passion— masks  under  wliic 
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considerate  nature  diagaiaeft  tbote  tnmnltuous  freuzles  which 
might  terrify  the  yanpg  from  the  paths  of  pleasure  and  true  en- 
jojsaent,  roach  more  frequently  than  thej  could  ever  entice  or 
gratify.    As  the  experience  grows,  the  mask  ceases  to  he  neces- 
sary or  even  useful.     It  is  then  that  we  cast  it  aside  as  an  en- 
cumbranee  which,  in  fact,  impedes  possession  and  qualifies  do- 
light.     I*m  sure,  Florence,  we  shall  enjoy  ourselves  much  more 
by  understanding  these  things  correctly." 
A  faint  smile  covered  her  lips  as  she  answered  : — 
"At  least,  it  is  quite  as  well  that  we  should  think  so— -that 
I  should  think  so.     With  the  conviction  that  all  is  lost,  a  resig- 
nation to  one's  poverty  is  no  less  becoming  than  necessary.    But 
do  you  only  come  to  tell  me  this,  Edward  Saxon  ?     Have  you 
not  some  other  purpose  I     I  knew  all  this  before." 

"  To  say  truth,  Florence,  I  came  to  try  yon.  To  see  if  you 
had  got  over  that  madness  that  used  to  possess  you  in  your 
days  of  jealousy— " 

"  And  which  it  gave  you  pleasure  to  see  f" 
"  Not  so.     It  vexed — it  worried  me  to  bear  with  your  eom* 
plaints — to  listen  to  your  harsh  reproaches — to  bear  your  un- 
founded suspicions." 

**  But  they  were  not  unfounded." 

"  Till  now  they  were.  If  I  was  ever  true  to  woman,  Flor- 
»nee,  I  have  been  true  to  you  till  now.  Never  had  I  thought 
o  wander  from  you,  till  I  met  with  her." 

"And  she — she  has  a  name!"  exclaimed  Florence,  with 
oxnething  more  of  curiosity  and  uiterest  in  her  looks  and  lan- 
^na^e.  "  If  I  am  to  yield  my  plaoe  to  another — if  I  am  to  be 
eprived  of  that  for  which  I  have  been  so  well  content  hitherto 
y  live,  at  least — let  me  know  something  of  her  who  rises  on 
\y  ruin  t     She  is  beautiful — that  I  know— -that  you  have  told 

le but  her  name  ?     Who  is  she — what  is  her  ftunily  —  where 

id  you  find  her  V 

**  JLll  in  good  timn  Florence ;  but  you  do  me  wrong,  and  your- 
If  -wrong.  She  takes  no  place  of  yours— she  only  shares  it— • 
id  now  that  you  show  so  calm  a  temper  on  the  subject,  let  me 
U  you  that  you  have  risen  gi-eatly  in  my  favor.  This  is  the 
Dd.i1bM>n  of  mind  ^  which  I  wpuld  have  brought  you  years  ago, 
X  eould.     It  is  ^  imly  condition  of  mind.whkk  ^rouli  inclle 
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either  of  ub  happy.  I  «m  one  of  Uiose  men  who  are  al^ 
to  resent  and  fly  from  an  effort  to  restrain  my  liberty.  1 
moat  share  the  freedom  of  my  limbs,  and  that  sort  of  < 
love,  which  suffers  no  exercise  to  my  eyes,  my  thoughts 
tions,  is,  of  all  others,  so  tyrannous  a  bondage,  that,  to 
a  truth  to  you,  Florence,  yon  became  hatefy  to  me  wl 
Itegan  to  exercise  it." 

"Ha!  hateftil!" 

"  It  is  true-:- too  true.  But  do  not  understand  me,  F 
as  applying  to  you  any  such  epithet,  now.  This  resign; 
your  part  to  my  will,  places  you  in  a  very  favorable  p 
and,  if  you  keep  in  this  mood,  there  can  be  no  good 
why  we  should  not  be  to  each  other  as  before.  Let  i 
derstood  that  I  am  to  do  as  I  please,  and  feel  as  I  pie 
go  where  I  please,  without  having  that  d  d  hunch 
my  heels,  and  without  being  compelled  to  hearken  to  i 
petual  growlings  of  suspicion  and  complaint — and  nobo< 
love  you  better  than  myself;  and,  if  you  will  only  pro 
to  yield  to  my  wishes — to  haunt  me  no  more  with  yc 
onsy,  and  pursue  me  no  more  with  irksome  reproaches- 

"  Be  sure,  Edward  Saxon,  I  never  will,"  said  the  v 
woman,  with  solemnity.  "Jealousy  of  you  will  nev 
fill  the  heart  of  Florence  Marbois — reproaiihes  wil 
reach  your  ears  from  her  lips.  I  have  seen  the  folly 
conduct." 

"  Why,  Florence,  this  is  wisdom.  We  shall  do  well  af 
and  you  can  bear  now  to  behold  me  in  the  arms  of  Virj 

"  Virginia !  is  that  her  name  ?"  asked  Florence,  wit! 
tinued  effort  at  calmness,  which,  had  the  outlaw  been  sti 
observant,  would  never  have  concealed  the  tremulous  c 
that  fill  the  heart  of  the  speaker. 

"  It  is  a  sweet  name,  Florence,  but  not  so  sweet  as 
But  you  shall  see  her  with  your  own  eyes.  You  shall 
her  charms,  if  yon  are  willing  and  can  keep  down  yc 
ousy — if  you  can  still  continue  unmoved-— if  you  will  i 
her." 

«  Hate  her !     I  hate  her  f    Why  should  I  hate  her, 
SajumI     In  what  haa  she  wronged 4ne?    No  i  no !     I 
'  bait:}iKr?iI  MB.  noL!r     . 
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"  Well,  this  is  the  right  temper.  By  heavens,  Florence,  but 
you  are  wondronsly  changed  for  the  better  within  a  week. 
Bat  will  you  love  her,  Florence  ?  Ton  should — she  is  so  beau- 
tiful, so  gentle,  and  will  make  you  so  excellent  a  companion." 

''I  can  not  promise  that  until  I  know — ** 

The  speaker  stopped  abruptly. 

"  Know  what,  Florence  V 

•*  Does  she  love  you  ?" 

The  more  obvious  signification  of  this  question  was  grateftil 
to  the  outlaw's  vanity.     He  laughed  aloud,  as  he  replied— 

"Ah,  traitor!  what  would  you  have?  Suppose  I  tell  you, 
that  she  does  not  love  me." 

"  You  jest  with  me." 

**  Gad,  i  know  not  that,  Florence.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
can  say  with  safety,  that  she  does  love  me." 

"  How  then  came  she  here  1" 

•' Hum !— I  brought  her;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  not  alto- 
gether with  her  own  consent.  But  I  doubt  if  her  opposition 
was  earnest,  Florence.  Like  most  women — like  yourself, 
Florence — she  probably  hides  the  real  sentiment  under  the 
disguise  of  one  which  she  does  not  truly  feel.  There  was  no 
small  portion  of  this  sort  of  trickei-y  in  yourself,  Florence, 
when  we  first  met — when  we  used  to  meet  by  the  late — the 
little  lake—" 

*•  Remind  me  not,  I  pray  you,"  said  the  outcast  woman,  with 
a  sternness  of  accent  that  caused  the  outlaw  to  gaze  at  her  in 
auspicious  silence  for  several  seconds.  With  a  countenance 
only  half  assured,  he  proceeded : — 

**  Florence,  I  half  suspect  you  now.  I  doubt  you  are  only 
striving  at  composure.  Your  jealousies  are  returning,  and  the 
old  reproaches  will  be  renewed — " 

''Never!  £dward  Saxon,  never!  Before  heaven  1  sweat 
tLat  I  can  never  reproach  you  again ;  and  as  for  jealousy-—" 

**  Enough !  I  am  too  willing  to  believe  you  to  insist  upon  too 
many  assurances." 

The  outlaw  did  not  see  the  contemptuous  scorn  upon  the  lips 
which  concluded  fitly  the  unspoken  sentence. 

"I  can  be  happy  with  you,  Florwice — nay,  I  could  have 
been  happy  and  contented  with  yon  all  along:*  but  thai'  your 


»■ 
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nnwise  suspicions  and  goading  jealousies  drove  me  from  yonr 
side,  and  made  me  not  only  indifferent  to  your  society  but  anx- 
ious to  escape  it.  Now  that  you  have  grown  wiser,  I  trust  that 
no  such  necessity  will  agdn  prevail  to  make  either  of  us  leas 
happy,  than  we  should  and  may  be.  With  Virginia  and  ymir- 
self— " 

"But,  if  she  loves  you  not?"  said  Florence,  coldly. 

"I  have  not  said  it,  Florence;  nay — I  am  not  willing  tc 
say,  and  still  less  to  believe  it.  True,  I  brought  her  with  less 
willingness  on  her  paii;  than  I  oould  have  desired  to  see ;  but 
now  that  she  is  here — in  my  power — at  my  mercy — she  will 
see — her  own  common  sense—" 

"  Edward  Saxon !  you  surely  mean  no  violence  to  the  girl  ?** 

"Why,  Florence!"  exclaimed  the  outlaw,  as  he  read  the 
horror  in  her  countenance,  which  was  not  wanting  to  the  accents 
of  her  voice.  "  Do  you  think  it  so  hard  to  persuade  the  maiden, 
that  I  am  as  proper  a  man  as  she  could  find  among  a  thousand  I 
She,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  as  flexible  as  youi-self,  when  the 
season  comes.  Nay,  have  I  not  told  you  already,  that  I  look 
upon  her  reluctance  as  nothing  more  than  that  disguise  which 
women  naturally  put  on  to  hide  their  real  sentiments.  She  will 
love  me  quite  as  well  as  another,  when  she  has  paid  those  due 
sacrifices  to  false  delicacy  which  form  a  pai-t  of  the  social  re- 
ligion of  the  sex.  You  are  all  alike,  Florence — all  alike. 
Virginia,  like  yourself,  will  go  through  the  various  stages  of 
passion — firbt,  a  pretty  fear,  that  woos  you  to  pursue  while  it 
only  affects  to  fly ;  then  a  yielding  gust  of  tenderness,  that  is 
all  tears  for  a  season — then  a  glow  of  greater  delight — the 
intoxication  of  new  passion,  which  is  all  smiles  and  burning 
blushes — then  comes  the  deliberate  devotion — then,  the  jeal- 
ousy, Florence — the  jealousy— which  is  as  certain  as  the 
upwaid  progi'CKS  of  tbe  sparks ;  and,  until  this  stage  is  over,  no 
peace  for  either  party.  Then,  as  in  your  case  again,  and  as  I 
r€\}oice  to  heboid  it  now,  Uie  quiet  calm  of  love,  which  is  re* 
solved  to  take  it  on  the  easiest  terms — to  suppose  it  nothing 
but  what  it  should  be,  and  believe,  with  the  poet,  in  love,  as  in 
the  case  of  higher  destinies,  that '  whatever  is,  is  right.'  You 
can't  conceive,  my  dear  Florence,  how  much  I  am  rejoiced  by 
tluy  change  in  you.'* 
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*'I'in  very  glad  of  it !"  was  the  reply. 
"  We  shall  be  as  happy  in  the  swamp  as  if  the  world  was  m 
oor  grasp.    With  Virginia  on  one  haod,  and  you,  Florence,  on 
the  other — satisfied  as  you  both  should  be,  that  the  heart  of  a 
man  is  eapadous  enough  for  both  —  I  could  pass  my  days,  I 
think  without  any  sentiment  but  that  of  contented  enjoyment, 
and  my  nights  with  no  other  dreams  than  those  of  security  and 
bliss.    You  have  read,  Florence— nay,  yon  have  heard  and  seen 
something  of  those  gay  rovers  of  the  gulf — that  wei*e  kings 
upon  its  billows,  and,  fierce  in  war — as  fierce  as  its  own  storms 
-—who  were  yet  as  peacefal  as  ita  hours  of  calm>  when  they 
surrendered  tiiemselves,  upon  the  green  palm-covered  island,  to 
the  embraces  of  beauty— lying  beneath  the  shade  of  the  plan- 
tain and  the  fig,  and,  with  lip  to  lip,  and  heaii,  melting  as  it 
were,  into  the  dissolving  sweetness  of  the  mutual  heart,  they 
gave  up  life  to  the  sweet  delirium — the  plensant  repose — the 
happy  confidence  of  love.     Shall  we  not  have  these  joys  again, 
Florence?     No  storms,  no  fear,  no  scolding,  no  caprices — nay, 
turn  not  away,  my  girl — forget  that  there  have  been  words  or 
looks  of  unkindness  between  us.     Now,  that  you  have  come  to 
a  right  understanding  of  what  should  be  the  condition  of  our 
ties,  there  can  be  no  cause  of  discontent  or  strife  hereafter.    A 
kiss,  a  sweet  embrace,  dear  Florence,  in  token  that  there  is 
peace  between  us." 

As  these  words  were  spoken,  he  drew  nigh  to  the  woman, 
whose  face  had  been  partially  averted  while  he  spoke.  A 
tempest  was  in  her  heart  the  while,  and  a  vexing  commotion 
and  a  burning  heat  within  her  brain.  Her  hand  trembled  within 
her  bosom,  that  trembled  also  with  a  degree  of  emotion  whieh 
shook  her  whole  frame.  Meanwhile,  the  outlaw,  utterly  de- 
ceived by  her  deportment,  and,  perhaps,  quite  as  much  deceived 
by  his  own  desires  on  the  subject — pleased  to  find  her  so  easily 
reconciled,  and  beholding  her  now,  in  this  alteration  of  her 
mood,  with  something  like  the  renewal  of  an  ancient  sentiment 
— intoxicated  no  less  with  the  warm  fancies  which  he  had  been 
breathing  in  her  ears — approached  her,  and,  passing  his  arm 
suddenly  about  her  waist,  drew  her  toward  his  bosom. 

**  Yes,  dear  Florence,"  he  continued,  "  let  this  embrace  renew 
tiie  pleasures  of  the  past,  and  this  kiss  be  tKe  token  that  all 
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ankiodnesB  is  forgotten,  and  thero  is  nothing  now  but 
between  us." 

A  shudder  passed  over  her  frame  as  she  felt  his  arm  ei 
her — for  a  moment  she  seemed  desirous  to  shrink  fro 
embrace ;  but»  in  another  instant,  turning  as  if  to  reqD 
she  suddenly  extricated  one  of  her  arms,  which  she  thre 
hind  her  as  she  exclaimed : — 

"  Ay,  Edward  Saxon,  peace  it  shall  be,  but  it  shall  ] 
peace  of  death.  Take  this ! — this !  Let  this  be  the  tol 
my  forgiveness.  This  for  my  wrong.  This  to  the  heai 
could  not  value  the  sole,  the  worshipping,  devotion  of  e 
heart  as  mine.'' 

She  struck,  as  she  spoke,  with  the  little  da^er  whic 
had  concealed  within  her  bosom.  Twice,  thrice,  she  i 
and  for  a  moment  the  outlaw  spoke  not — moved  not  . 
ishment  seemed  to  possess  and  overcome  hb  faculties, 
when  she  had  given  the  third  blow,  he  threw  her  from  hi 
with  a  violence  that  sent  her  against  the  opposite  wall ; 
she  stood,  glaring  upon  him  like  a  tigress,  her  eyes  si 
from  their  orbs  with  an  expression  of  mingled  hate  and  1 

But  Saxon  fell  not — he  seemed  not  even  to  be  hurt 
advanced  to  her  without  discomposure  or  irregularity  oi 
yet  every  blow  had  been  planted  by  the  hand  of  the 
determined  hostility  upon  his  heart. 

'*  Your  arm  is  feebler  than  your  soul,  Florence  Marboi 
had  your  hateful  purpose  been  accomplished.  Woman 
have  you  deceived  me !" 

She  lifted  the  dagger  again  a^  he  approached  her,  bul 
met  her  eyes,  she  flung  the  worthless  weapon  from  her 
with  a  scream  that  denoted  the  disappointed  fury  in  her  I 
The  steel,  small  and  slender,  having  met  with  the  resistai 
a  button  when  she  struck,  had  yielded  and  curled  up  i 
contact,  without  penetrating  more  deeply  than  his  oute 
ment.    He  was  utterly  unharmed. 

"  Florence,  you  are  mad,"  was  the  remark  of  Saxon, 
attempt—" 

"  Ay,  man,  monster,  villain  —  I  lun  mad.  But  who  hat 
dened  me — who  has  driven  me  to  this?  I  am  doubl; 
that  I  have  failed  in  what  I  have  prm^ht  tn  do.    Feebli 
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—worthless  steel !  But  why  stand  you  looking  on  me»  Edward 
Saxon  t— Will  you  not  kiU? — Here,  I  am  ready — my  bean 
is  open — my  bosom  is  bared  to  tbe  blow.  Strike,  and  strike 
quickly — it  is  your  only  chance — for  I  have  sworn,  Edward 
8axon — sworn  by  heaven  and  by  hell — by  all  powers  that 
may  yield  me  power  for  revenge — that  the  world  shall  not 
eontain  us  both — that  one  of  us  must  die.  I  am  ready  now, 
Edward  Saxon!  —  I  would  not  live — I  hate  you  too  much  to 
breathe  with  you  the  same  atmosphere  of  life.  Strike !  strike  I 
Tou  would  have  given  me  peace  just  now — it  is  not  too  late ! 
I  wish  no  other." 

With  a  desperate  hand  she  tore  open  the  vest  which  covered 
her  bosom,  and  the  white  realm — still  so  fiill  of  beauty  and 
sweetness,  if  not  of  innocence  and  love — those  heaving  hills 
on  which  his  head  had  so  often  rested  in  other  days — lay  bare 
before  his  sight.  He  turned  from  them  without  a  word.  The 
picture  reminded  even  his  cold  and  careless  bosom  too  warmly 
of  that  past,  in  which  his  betrayal  of  her  love  had  so  amply  jus- 
tified her  present  hate. 

"I  leave  you,  Florence — I  leave  you  and — forgive  you." 
He  said  no  more  as  he  parted  from  her  presence,  leaving  her 
where  she  stood — her  hair  dishevelled,  her  bosom  bare,  her 
eyes  wild  like  those  of  the  maniac,  but  her  ear  too  dull  to  hear 
his  last  words — her  thoughts  anywhere  but  where  they  should 
be,  and  her  whole  brain  in  the  wildest  commotion. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THB  APE  OON80LB8  THB   HEROINE  — THR  PRICE  OP  VENGBAIfOK 

*'  How's  this  f    Let  ine  look  better  on*t :  a  contraet  I 
A  contmct  sealed  and  ratified  " — Beaumont  and  FLvrotsm. 

No  sooner  had  Saxon  disappeared  from  tlie  apartment,  than 
it  was  entered  by  the  emissary,  Stillyards.  This  indefatigable 
urchin  had  maintained  beneath  the  eaves  his  habitual  practices, 
and  his  keen  senses  had  suffered  nothing  to  escape  him  of  the 
scene  which  has  been  just  described. 

Florence  beheld  not  his  entrance.  Her  eyes  were  open,  but, 
like  those  of  Lady  Macbeth,  **  their  sense  was  shut."  He  coolly 
proceeded  across  the  room,  and  took  up  the  dagger.  With  a 
curious  grin  of  equal  scorn  and  merrimei^t,  he  examined  the 
worthless  instrument  which  had  so  amusingly  failed  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  vengeance.  While  thus  engaged,  the  returning 
consciousness  of  the  woman  apprized  her  of  his  presence.  She 
rapidly  crossed  the  intervening  boards  that  separated  them. 
She  grasped  his  arm  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  pther,  she 
repossessed  herself  of  the  ineffective,  but  handsome  weapon. 
This  she  hurled  from  the  window,  with  a  laugh  of  bitterness 
that  seemed  a  fitting  and  mocking  commentary  upon  her  own 
unpeiforming  endeavor. 

**  Ha !  ha  I  ha  1  So  —  you  have  seen  it  all,  Richard  ?  Weak 
hand,  and  worthless  steel !  Ha !  ha !  ha !  did  it  make  you 
laugh  ?  No !  and  why  not !  He  laughed  ?  Did  he  not  ?  Diil 
ycju  not  see  him  laugh?  He  laughs  now — now!  Well!  he 
may  laugh  !  What  a  fool  am  I — I  that  am  wronged  and  ruined 
—dishonored,  scorned,  abused,  and  deserted.  What  a  fbol  am 
I  to  dream  of  justice — to  think  that  there  could  be  vengeance 
for  the  lone  and  feeble  woman.  To  think  that  a  weak  arm  like 
mine,  should  avenge  my  weaker  heait." 
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And,  as  she  ottered  these  wfld  and  paesionate  words,  she  cast 
tbe  arm  which  she  reproached,  heedless  of  the  pain,  with  fearftil 
Tiolenee  down  npon  tbe  j«nb  of  the  window,  the  blood  spirting 
as  she  did  so,  from  the  ivorj-white  and  soft  flesh*- a  sight  to 
make  evcB  the  mde  but  devoted  dwarf  shudder,  and  to  awakou 
in  him  a  degree  of  sympathy  which  lifl:ed  his  nature  and  turned 
all  his  better  feelings  into  pitj. 

*''TwaVt  the  arm — 'twaVt  the  arm.  Ma'am  Florence*- 
'twas  the  knife  only  that  wa'n't  fit  for  nothing,  with  all  its  shine 
and  alrer  about  it.  If  it  had  been  this  now,  ma'am,"  displaying 
his  own  heavy  bowie  blade,  as  he  spoke — ''there's  no  curl  in 
this !  —  no  mistake  !" 

•*  Give  it  me !"  she  cried  —  *•  this  it  shall  be  yet  This  feels 
6ke  vengeance,  Richard— there  is  strength  enough  in  my  arm, 
and  resolution  still  in  my  heart.  I  can  not  fail  now-* there  is 
still  soraethingvfor  which  Florence  Marbois  may  live." 

She  seized  the  weighty  instrument  as  she  spoke,  tuined  it 
beneath  her  eye,  grasped  with  one  hand  the  massy  blade,  which 
she  strove  in  vain  to  bend ;  then,  as  if  satisfied  that  it  was  now 
only  necessary  to  strike  the  blow,  was  about  to  huny  from  the 
apartment,  as  if  in  pursuit  of  her  victim ;  but  the  cooler  dwarf 
threw  himself  between  her  and  the  door. 

Significantly  putting  his  fingers  on  his  lips  as  if  in  token  of 
sOence — with  an  audacity  which  was  unusual,  and  which,  at 
any  earlier  day,  would  have  found  its  immediate  and  unmeas* 
nred  rebuke  irom  the  lips  of  the  haughty  woman— he  gently 
grasped  her  wrist,  and  led  her  back  into  the  darker  part  of  the 
room  out  of  sight  and  hearing  from  tbe  window.  Once  there, 
he  counselled  her  to  the  delay  of  a  few  moments,  while  he  left 
the  house,  and  stealthily  examined  all  its  approaches  which 
might  conceal  a  larking  spy.  His  own  practices  had  necessarily 
made  him  properly  suspicious  of  all  others,  and  had  endowed 
him  with  the  skill  to  provide  aguust  all  detection. 

Finding  that  the  coast  was  clear,  and  having  ascertained  that 
Saxon  and  Jones,  whom  he  most  apprehended,  were  gone  to 
some  distance  in  the  encampment^  he  hastily  returned  to  his 
mistress,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments.  He  found  her  as 
much  excited  aa  ever,  and  doubly  impatient  to  proceed  in  con- 
stqueact'O^  t)i»  gnwoated  Jtomtimd  which  had.  ImSch  pnt^iipeii 
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her.     Th«  reasons  for  this  restrunt  he  proceeded  to  declare  m 
his  own  rude  language :  — 

"  Why,  Ma'am  Florence,  it's  no  nse  for  you  to  go  now- 
Saxon  '11  never  let  you  try  it  again.  You  can't  get  nigh  enough 
for  a  single  dig  at  him ;  and  if  you  did,  he'd  he  wide  awake  for 
you.  He'd  take  the  knife  firom  you«  'fore  you  could  say  Jack 
Rohinson,  and  laugh  at  you  more  than  ever." 

A  glance  of  fire-— a  fierce  stare — rewarded  the  speaker. 
There  could  he  no  enmity  at  that  mom^it  more  decided,  in  the 
estimation  of  her  anguished  heart,  than  that  which  seemed  to 
insist  upon  the  impractioahility  of  its  hope  of  vengeance. 

"  What  then  ?  Am  I  to  submit  ?  To  bear  his  scorn,  his  de- 
sertion ?  Is  he  to  walk  with  hooted  footstep  across  my  heart  ? 
Wherefore  do  you  stop  me?  Speak,  sir,  I  command  you! 
Tell  me  other  things  than  this,  or  he  dumb  for  ever.  I  will  not 
hear  you  —  I  will  hear  nothing  that  takes  from  me  the  last  hope 
of  my  heart — which  baffles  and  denies  the  only  prayer  which 
I  am  prepared  to  make  in  life." 

The  dwarf  was  not  unwilling  to  comply.  He  had  no  purpose 
of  baffling  her  vengeance.  A  bitter  smile  passed  over  his  squalid 
cheeks.  His  mouth  widened  into  a  grin,  and  at  another  time 
the  malignant  fires  which  darted  from  his  eye,  might  have  awa- 
kened in  the  bosom  of  his  fair  companion,  a  feeling  of  shudder- 
ing disgust  Her  own  roused  and  embittered  spirit,  jaundiced 
by  the  passions  which  inflamed  it,  sufficed  to  blind  her  to  the 
unconcealed  malice  of  his.  She  saw  not  the  gloating  expres- 
sion of  his  features— she  heard  only  those  accents  which  prom- 
ised her  the  vengeance  she  desired.  He  showed  her  how  vain 
would  he  her  hope  to  succeed  in  any  renewal  of  her  late  at- 
tempts, to  avenge  h^  wrong  in  person.  He  admitted,  also,  the 
great  difficmlty  in  the  way  of  his  sucoeeding,  unless  with  dreum- 
stances  greatly  in  his  favor,  of  a  conflict  with  a  man  so  poweifnl 
of  frame  and  so  practised  in  his  arms  as  Saxon ;  but  there  was 
another  way,  which,  while  it  demimded  greater  delay,  promised 
to  be  followed  by  better  results. 

"The  reg'lators  are  out,  and  it's  how  to  hide  is  the  talk 
among  the  beagles.  There's  an  old  man,  a  preaching  m^ho- 
ditt,  that's  all  bite,  on  t'other  nde  of  the '  Big  Blacky'  at  a  place 
etlM  Zien'fl  Hill^be's  be«a  a  muttcfdog  mote  dia»  a^veek 
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now,  ud  ifs  only  because  lie  don't  know  whicb  way  to  set  his 
nose,  that  he  ain't  on  trail  after  the  beagles  afore  this.  He's 
got  a  son  that  barks  with  ns,  and  we  know  from  him  how  the 
cat  jumps.  Then  ^re's  a  lad,  one  Wat  Rawlins,  that's  been 
a  contriving  again  ns  too.  Jones  is  more  afhdd  of  him  than 
t'other,  'cause  he  don't  say  mnch,  and  Badger  always  preaches 
what  he's  gnine  to  do ;  now,  ifs  only  to  show  this  here  chap, 
Rawlins,  how  to  find  the  track  for  Cane  Castle,  and  let  him 
make  a  start  on  a  sndden,  and  it's  all  mush  with  Saxon.  There's 
.two  dogs  that  barks  between  us  and  Rawlins,  and  it's  only  to 
send  'em  off  sarching  for  John  Cole's  mare ;  then  Rawlins  can 
bring  his  men  into  the  swamp  unbeknowing  to  all,  and  it's  a 
better  knife  than  yours  or  mine.  Ma'am  Florence,  that  does  the 
business." 

*'  I  see !  I  see  1  and  you  will  go  to  these  men,  Richard,  yon 
^rill  bring  the  avenger  into  the  swamp— you  will  show  them 
where  he  sleeps — ha  1" 

To  these  eager  demands  and  exclamations  the  answer  of  the 
dwarf  was  slow.  He  had  his  reasons  fbr  deliberation — he  had 
bis  own  bargain  to  make ;  and,  with  the  policy  of  a  more  cun- 
ning tradesman,  his  reluctance  to  answer  the  requisitions  of  the 
avperior,  grew  in  proportion  to  the  eagerness  of  her  demand, 
That  she  might  be  avenged  amply  by  the  means  he  suggested, 
and  by  his  means,  he  proceeded  to  reiterate.  The  particular 
process  was  all  shown — his  own  consent  to  do  the  office,  which 
could  evidently  be  done  by  no  one  so  well  as  himself,  was  the 
only  point  upon  which  he  hesitated  to  declare  himself. 

"I  will  reward  you,  Richard — you  shall  have  all — every 
thing— money,  jewels — everything,  I  repeat — for  why,"  she 
added  moumftilly,  as  if  to  herself — "  why  should  I  keep  aught  ? 
I  shall  have  little  need  for  gold  or  jewels  when  that  is  done  — 
little  need,  and  oh!  how  much  less  desire  —  speak,  Ricliard, 
tell  me  that  I  may  jely  on  you  fbr  this  last  service.  Be  faithful 
wm  you  have  been  before,  axid  take  what  you  will  -*—  take  all  that 
I  have  to  bestow." 

**Tou  say  it.  Ma'am  Florence— you'll  promise  me,"  demand- 
ed the  dwarf  with  an  eagerness  equalling  her  own,  while,  in  his 
footing  eyes  an  expression  of  anxious  desire,  might  have  been 
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easn  J  read  by  any  observer  less  blinded  than  the  vomaa  ta 
whom  it  was  addressed. 

''Have  I  not  saidi  Sarelj  I  promise.  Why  should  jeu 
doubt — why  hesitate!  Haye  I  ever  failed  where  I  proaused, 
Bicbard  I  Hare  jovl  not  ever  had  yonr  reward  from  me  ?  I 
repeat,  you  shall  haTe>  when  you  have  done  me  this  service*— 
when  you  have  brought  the  officers  of  justice  into  this  den  of 
thieves — when  the  chief  villain  of  the  band  is  a  captive,  and 
the  hope  from  his  heart,  like  that  from  my  own,  is  gone  for  ever 
— you  shall  have  all  the  wealth — the  money  and  the  jewels — ^. 
which  I  have !  Nothing  shall  be  withheld  of  value  that  yo« 
may  demand.  You  shall  be  my  heir»  Bichard — you  inherit 
all!" 

"  All  in  your  power  to  bestow !"  slowly  spoke  the  dwarf,  re- 
peating a  portion  of  her  previous  words.  **  Twas  that  you  said^ 
Ma'am  Florence." 

"Yes — again  I  say  it:  you  shall  have  all  in  my  power  te 
bestow." 

**  It's  a  promise,  Ma'am  Florence — good  as  Bible  oath." 

•'  As  if  I  had  sworn  it !"  solemnly  replied  the  woman. 

He  caught  her  wrist  eagerly  in  his  hand,  drew  her  toward 
him,  and,  rising  on  tip-toe,  whispered  in  her  ear.  As  the  com- 
munication, whatever  it  was,  reached  her  senses,  she  reocnled 
from  his  contact — shook  herself  free  frt)m  his  grasp,  and,  rec^ 
ding  a  step,  regarded  him  with  an  expression  of  countenance  ia 
which  contempt  and  scorn  were  mingled  equally. 

The  eye  of  the  abashed  dwarf  sank  beneath  the  £re -flashing 
glances  of  hers ;  his  frame  faltered,  and  an  effort  which,  at  the 
same  moment,  he  made  to  speak,  died  away  in  confrised  and 
feeble  accents,  which  were  utterly  unintelligible  and  almost 
unheard. 

Meanwhile,  various  were  the  thoughts  which  coursed  rapdly 
througli  the  mind  of  Florence  Marbois.  Anger  and  vexation  at 
first  were  predominant  feelings — so  strong  in  the  first  moment 
after  his  communication  had  been  heard,  as  almost  to  obliteratow 
during  the  same  brief  space,  all  memory  of  the  vengeance  which 
she  had  sworn  against  her  seducer.  But  veiy  soon  tiieee  foA 
ings  passed  away. 

*'  I  must  be  proud  no  more,"  were  the  words  which  at  length 
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te«ke  from  ker  Hps.  '^I  inock  mys^  with  these  diadowi. 
Biehard,"  she  said,  advancing  as  she  spoke,  and  extending  her 
iMmd,  "  it  shall  be  as  jmk  say.  AH  that  is  left  -me  to  bestowt 
skall  be  yours,  whea  yo«  have  aecem^shed  my  yengeance.'' 

He  grasped  the  eSLtended  hand,  and  earryng  it  to  his  lips, 
eoveied  it  with  such  caresses  as  a  she-bear  might  have  lavished 
upon  her  last  cub  in  licking  it  into  shape.  Florence  Marbois 
bad  sunk  wofiilly  in  her  own  estimation.  Her  pride  was  gone, 
and  she  had  nothing  to  live  for ;  but  she  withdrew  the  hand 
that  suffered  from  the  slaver  of  the  deformed,  with  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  disgust. 

''Enough,  Richard.  And  now  to  the  prosecution  of  these 
plans." 

It  will  not  need  that  we  follow  the  dialogue  in  all  its  details. 
It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  say,  that  StiUyards,  being  familiar,  by 
reason  of  his  espionage,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  chief 
robbers  in  the  swamp,  and  with  all  those  more  promanent 
sources  of  danger  which  they  feared,  was  better  prepared,  than 
Saxon  or  Jones  could  have  believed,  to  devise  an  effdctual  plim 
for  their  capture.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was  despatched 
by  his  mistress  from  her  presence. 

There  were  new  reasons  added  to  old  ones,  why  she  should 
deshre  to  send  him  forth  as  speedily  as  possible.  He  was  not 
simply  a  means  of  vengeance — he  had  become  a  creditor;  and 
tiie  nuserable  debtor,  who,  though  ruined,  had  still  in  her  soul 
some  glimpses  of  the  better  nature  from  which  riie  had  £ftllen, 
began  to  shudder  at  the  humiliating  moral  bondage  which  such 
a  condition  always  seems  to  imply.  The  instrument  of  her  ne* 
cessity  was  an  object  of  her  disgust  Hitherto,  she  had  been 
able  to  reward  him  with  money ;  now,  he  felt  the  large  increase 
of  his  power,  and  his  demands  had  grown  in  proportion.  He 
was  become  ambitious-— money  no  longer  answered  his  desires; 
and  he,  who  by  reason  of  his  low  birth,  vulgar  life,  and  deformed 
person,  had  never  been  able  to  attach  the  affections  of  anodes, 
now  aimed  to  secure  the  highest  said  fini^st  and  sweetest  of  aH 
hinnan  aflbctions,  as  the  reward  of  his  ministry. 

*<  And  wherefore  should  I  scruple  at  this  ?"  was  the  demand 
which  Florence  Marbois  made  of  herself,  as  if  in  self-justifica- 
tion, when  she  waa  left  alone..   ^  It  b  at  hest^A^wovdav^a  •plodgR 
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wbich  i8  diisolyed  in  die  very  hoar  which  brings  Edwaid  Saxon 
to  hifl  doom.  She  is  a  ibol»  a  worse  than  idiot,  who  sorrivM 
life's  purposes— and  I  have  bat  one  purpose  in  life.  That  eat* 
isfied,  and  I  may  well  assare  tiiis  Tain^and  miserable  game-make 
that  all  shall  then  be  his  which  is  in  the  power  of  Floreooe 
Marbois  to  bestow." 


OHAPTEE  XXXVII. 

NBW    BBADING8    IN    OLD    PLAY8— €ATASTBOPHB    OF    BAMLBT 
NOT  IN  ANY  FOBMBB  BOITION. 

"Good  dr,  softly :  yoa  ha'  done  me  a  obariUble  offiee.*— ?FfN<«f^«  TkU 

Lbt  as  now  retam  to  oar  Thespian  in  the  swamp.  We  left 
him,  with  Jones,  skimming  along  in  a  little  dag-oat  over  the 
tarbid  waters  of  the  Ohitta-Loosa.  Jones  delighted  in  fishings 
and  foond  sufficient  employment  in  parsoing  this  occapatioiL 
Horsey  seemed  content  to  be  a  spectator ;  bat  the  wily  outlaw 
Teiy  well  knew  that  bis  content  would  be  of  no  very  long  do- 
ration,  unless  the  food  on  which  he  better  fed  than  anything 
besides — the  oily  applause  of  the  audience-*  was  brought  iut 
to  quiet  an  appetite  that  no  measure  of  success  could  satiate. 
Accordingly,  he  suffered  not  his  own  vocation  so  far  to  occupy 
his  attention,  as  to  make  him  regardless  of  his  companMm*s 
temper. 

From  the  moment  when  he  cast  forth  his  lines,  he  began  io 
ply  the  actor  with  stage  reminiscences,  and  to  challenge  his 
opinions  apon  all  stage  matters.  These  requisitions  were  all* 
important  to  the  perfection  of  the  proposed  establishment  it 
Benton.  Finding  deception  easy  on  all  kindred  subjects,  Jones 
enlarged  his  fictions.  He  suggested  a  grand  scheme  of  theatn- 
eal  organisation,  which  was  to  extend  itself  over  the  whole 
country,  from  West  Tennessee  down  to  the  bay  of  Biloxi  A 
company  was  to  be  planned,  with  corporate  powers,  in  several 
of  the  southwestern  states,  which  was  to  build  theatres  in  «B 
eligible  places,  and  divide  the  year  in  waifMBie  seatfona  of  tbsee 
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months  in  each  of  them.  The  management  waB  to  be  con- 
ferred on  Horsey.  Neyer  did  the  innocent  flats  of  onr  hack- 
wooda  suffer  the  delusion  of  a  mammoth  bank,  or  a  mammoth 
railroad,  to  take  snch  complete  hold  of  their  credulous  imagina- 
tions. Like  the  schemes  of  these  great  companies,  generally^ 
the  wHy  outlaw  made  it  appear,  that  the  plan  was  not  only  to 
be  {feasant  and  profitable,  but  excessively  patriotic. 

^  At  least,"  said  this  experienced  stockdealer,  "  at  least,  my 
dear  Horsey,  we  shall  make,  as  salaried  officers,  though  the 
stockholders  lose.  The  profits,  if  enough  to  pay  us,  are  enough 
fin:  the  patriotism  of  the  thing." 

"  But  it  must  be  profitable  to  all  parties,"  said  Horsey,  whose 
morality  was  somewhat  less  discursive  than  that  of  his  com- 
panioii* 

•*  Ay,  ay —to  be  sure  it  must.  The  country  will  be  a  great 
gainer  in  money  and  morals,  and—  " 

**  Certainly,  such  a  dilEurion  of  bhakspere  alone,  must  have 
that  effect." 

*^It  will.  That  alone  should  be  a  sufficient  consideration  to 
induce  the  state  to  subscribe  largely ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
she  will,  when  her  legislators  are  made  to  perceive  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  thing.  Then,  if  we  can  get  a  charter  for  a  banking- 
house  with  a  capital  of  ten  millions,  our  triumph  is  complete. 
We  can  establish  houses  everywhere — raise  companies— tissue 
moneys— do  anything.  Our  labors  being  for  the  public  good, 
we  ean  aj^ropriate  lands  and  tenements,  I  am  of  opinion,  with- 
out ever  paying  for  them." 

^Impossible!"  eacelaimed  Horsey,  who  had  evidently  Icks 
legal  learning  than  his  companion. 

**  And  why  impossible  ?  Oturs  is  a  public  work.  Our  char- 
ter, it  is  true,  declares  it  to  be  private ;  but  it  is  admitted  tlint 
our  labors  are  likely  to  be  productive  of  public  good,  and  would 
it  not  be  monstrous  if  a  single  citizen,  here  and  there,  should 
resist  a  measure  that  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole." 

^  True^  there  is  something  in  that,"  said  Horsey ;  **  but  is  it 
so  olear  that  we  ean  take  private  property  at  pleasure  for  the 
public  good?" 

**OeKtnnly'*«»the  majority  dedarea  what  is  fbr  the  public 
fDeA,4nd*fluik«a«ke Jaw  aseoKdinfly." 
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"But — the  constittttioii — what  does  the  constkotioii  stand 
for  then— of  what  use?" 

"  Nay,  I  don't  know  that.  For  my  part  I  nerer  £d  see  the 
use  of  a  oonstitotioD  at  all ;  and  it  is  dear  to  me,  that  it  conld 
be  of  no  sort  of  effect  against  oar  company^if  we  ean  only  get 
a  charter  for  it  That  we  can  do,  if  we  only  pay  two  or  three 
lawyers  handsomely,  and  secure  a  few  of  the  moat  ^unons  ora- 
tors at  a  fine  salary.  They'll  gull  the  flats  by  fine  speeches 
which  shall  prove  to  them  that  they're  the  most  noble,  patriotic 
folks  under  the  sun ;  and  we'll  pick  dieir  teeth,  while  their  jaws 
are  on  the  stretch,  listening  to  these  fine  sayings.  Two  to 
one  on  it.  Horsey,  that  in  a  year's  time,  the  state  will  lend  us 
a  million  to  begin  with,  and  take  stock  in  the  great  Mis- 
sissippi Shaksperean  and  Thespian  company,  to  three  times 
that  amount." 

"  I'm  not  so  sanguine,  Jones,"  said  the  other,  "  bnt  I*m  sore 
if  it  would  do  so,  the  stock  would  be  a  cursed  sight  better  than 
that  of  half  of  these  banks  and  railroads.  As  for  the  banks,  it's 
clear,  they've  swamped  all  the  planters ;  and  as  for  the  rail- 
roads, I  reckon  we  shall  have  to  leave  them  in  the  swamps^ 
where  they'll  stick  for  ever.  Your  plan,  I'm  afiraid,  ia  ahaoBt 
too  grand  a  one.  Something  on  a  smaller  scale  now,  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  successful. 

"  Lord  love  you,  Horsey,  my  dear  follow,  you  know  nothing 
about  our  people  when  yon  talk  so.  It's  nothing  bat  gnuMl 
achemes  that  go  down  with  thenu  They  can  only  undeiataadi 
the  incomprehensible — they  can  only  admire  what  is  beyead 
their  calibre.  TeU  them  of  small  schemes  which  ate  possible 
and  practicable,  and  which  might  yidd  ihem  moderate  profits 
and  be  of  some  service,  and  they  will  turn  up  their  noses  in  dis- 
gust They  despise  little  prejects.  But  get  up  a  grand  Beii- 
gious  Steam  Association ;  or  a  company  for  connecting  Pensacola 
with  San  Jacinto  by  means  of  chain  or  floating  bridges ;  ot  a 
line  of  Balloon  Stages  to  the  North  Star,  or  a  Patent  Process 
for  Converting  Bad  Planters  into  Great  Menchants — propose 
some  sueh  moderate  matters  to  them  as  these,  and  they'll  taka 
stock  directly.  They've  lately  formed  a  society  in  New  £n(^aiid 
for  keeping  the  peace  amoBf^  the  potentates  -in  EurBfa»  and 
there's  not  an  old  woman  i&|dLthejdIlagts  iha^deaftjiltoiiilf 
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t  shiUiog  weeklj  to  prevent  Loma  Philippe  from  kicking  the 
emperor  of  Austria,  and  arrest  the  czar  in  his  indeeofona  at- 
tempts to  void  his  qnid  in  the  face  of  Sultan  Mahmond.  That's 
a  society  now  that's  likely  to  be  profitable." 

The  ontlaw  was  about  to  pass,  by  a  very  natural  transition* 
from  the  consideration  of  these  grand  and  patriotic  modes  for 
picking  the  pockets  of  the  people,  to  a  short  analysis  of  the 
luilf-exploded  and  Tulgar  methods  of  doing  the  same  thing  as 
pactised  in  ancient  times.  He  was  prepared  to  show  that  the 
old  highway  custom  of  bidding  a  true  man  **  stand  and  deliver," 
was  altogether,  and  happily,  abrogated  by  such  small  legal  pro- 
eesses  as  are  more  comprehensively  described  under  the  general 
designation  of  charters.  It  would  have  been  very  easy,  indeedt 
fat  one  so  well  versed  in  the  inquiry  as  himself,  to  show — what 
the  reader  is  already  prepared  to  believe — that  the  *' Border 
Bea^es"  W6re»  indeed, "  chartered  libertines"  of  the  same  ckss ; 
jet,  as  tiiey  did  not  transact  business  on  a  scale  so  magnificent, 
and  as  they  were  rather  less  ostentatious  in  their  operations* 
tiiey  could  not  so  openly  challenge  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

It  caused  the  worthy  outlaw,  indeed,  a  sigh,  when  he  reflected 
that  all  that  was  necessary  to  enable  the  company  under  whose 
authority  he  performed  his  operations,  to  become  idiriiied  in  the 
admiration  and  estimation  of  the  people  from  the  Tar  river  to 
the  Colorado,  was  a  simple  instru^ient  under  the  hands  of  a 
state  legislature,  which  a  fine  orator  could  readily  procure,  and 
a  docile  representation  would  delight  to  grant.  A  change  of 
name  might,  indeed,  be  necessary,  and,  perhaps,  a  declaration 
of  objects  slightly  differing  from  that  which  were  in  reality  en- 
t^itained.  A  people,  it  seems,  who  are  fitted  fbr  self-govern- 
ment, must  yet  have  its  expenses  concealed  from  their  sight, 
and  its  penalties  disguised  under  the  name  of  pleasures.  *'  Bor- 
der Beagles'*  was  a  good  name — easily  articulated — but  to  get 
a  charter  for  far  more  increased  operations,  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  change  it  into  sometlnng  of  a  more  imposmg,  and  less 
vague  ngnification — "  The  Great  Southwestern  Transportation 
«nd  Specie  Deposite  Company ,"  would  be  a  longer  and  more 
specie  title — long  and  loose  enough  to  obtain  charters  from 
tuj  six  states  in  1^  Union. 

Jones  was  foil  to  overflowing  with  tliese  ideas  and  their  trib- 
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utaries ;  but  Horsey  was  something  less  of  a  moralist  and  pcJi* 
tician  than  the  ontlaw;  and  his  nndisgtdsed  yawns  soon  ap- 
prized his  companion  of  the  necessity  of  returning  to  thr  gronnd 
fiom  which  they  had  episodically  departed.  Even  the  estab- 
lishment of  great  houses  for  stage-playing,  were  as  nothing  to 
the  play  itself,  in  the  imagination  of  the  actor ;  and  when  bis 
attention  flagged  in  considering  the  former^  it  revived  witli 
double  force  and  interest  when  the  latter  topic  was  resumed. 

Jones  professed  himself  tired  of  law  and  morality,  and  be^ed 
that  Horsey  would  restore  the  tone  of  his  mind  h^  a  specimeo. 
One  specimen  begat  two,  two  begat  three ;  specimens  prodaeed 
varieties  of  readings  in  favorite  passages ;  and  in  twenty  min* 
utes,  with  a  patient  and  applauding  auditor,  Hamlet  was  **  him- 
self again."  Never  had  he  read  so  well  befoDe-— never  had  bis 
action  been  so  flexible  and  felicitous. 

^  Cautiously,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Jones,  "yth  a  warmng 
voice — **  cautiously,  and  trim  the  boat— she  dips  already,  aad 
it  won't  take  much  to  cover  her  bends." 

^' Yes,  yes !"  impatiently  repHed  the  actor,  ''I  see— 111  tak« 
care ;"  and  then  he  returned  to  his  theme^  which  had  been  the 
discussion  of  one  of  the  readings  of  a  £ftvorite  actor. 

**  Kow  you  see,  Mr.  Jones,  in  the  reading  of  that  paasage* 
Forrest  is  deariy  wrong : — 

" '  Hang  oat  our  baDnonf 
he  says  with  an  exclamatory  pause ;  then  adds, 

***Oiitheoatwardwft)K 
The  cry  it  still  they  oome.'— 

Now,  why  should  he  depart  from  the  old  style  of  reading,  whioli 
is  thus:— 

** '  Haag  out  our  banners  on  the  ontward  walls; 
The  orj  is  still  they  comer 

Why  should  we  suppose  that  the  coming  of  the  enemy  is  only 
announced  on  the  outward  walls  t  The  cry  is  everywhere— 
the  whole  castle  hears  it.  Macbeth  himself  announces  it,  he 
being  within  the  castle  at  the  time.  In  this  reading  the  passage 
is  without  sense.  The  truth  is,  that  the  intelligence  having, 
reached  Macbeth  that  the  enemy  is  still  coming — a  fset,  whidi 
his  previous  confidence  in  the  weird  sisters  has  led  hhn  to  doubt 
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—he  grres  those  orders  which  would  be  given  eren  now  by 
ererj  commander :  *  It  is  time  to  hang  out  our  defiance — they 
hare  come  near  enough  to  see  it.  Jt  will  show  them  that  we 
are  prepared  for  them — it  will  show  our  own  people  that  we 
do  not  fear  the  foe/  It  was  not  customary  to  hang  out  the 
banners  except  on  occasions  of  state  and  danger.  In  old  times, 
banners  were  more  costly  things  than  they  are  now.  They 
were  covered  with  gold  and  blazonry  of  a  very  rich  and  perish- 
able character.  Even  now,  they  are  never  hung  out  except 
in  cases  of  ceremony,  or  in  the  expectation  of  actual  conflict 
They  are  kept  carefully  within  the  castle  till  the  approach  of 
die  foe,  and  then,  with  the  soldiers,  advanced  to  the  walls.  The 
same  scene  in  which  this  passage  occurs,  describes,  as  stage  di- 
reetionsy  the  entry  of  Macbeth,  with  drums  and  colors,  wUkin 
the  castle,  followed  by  Seyton  and  the  soldiers.  They  were 
then  about  to  go  forth  to  the  defence  of  the  walls,  the  sentinels 
on  the  watch  having  warned  them  that  the  time  for  aotuid  con- 
Met  was  now  at  hand,  and  the  hanging  the  banner  on  the  out- 
ward wall,  was  the  only  mode  by  which  the  proper  defiance  of 
the  defenders  was  to  be  displayed." 

"  Clearly  you  are  right,"  said  Jones,  whose  turn  it  was  bow 
to  yawn. 

''Now  for  that  famous  and  much-disputed  passage— 

**  *She  tkoald  have  died  hereafter.'" 

''Mind  the  boat,"  remonstrated  Jones,  who  felt  his  little 
cockleshell  becoming  momently  more  and  moi:^  eapricious  under 
the  increasing  earnestness  of  the  actor. 

"Ay,  ay  I"  said  the  other,  reciting — 

" '  She  dkonld  have  died  hereafter ; — 

There  would  have  been  a  Ume  for  tuoh  a  word, 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow—*  * 

"  By  Jupiter  I  Horsey,  we  shall  be  over  if  you  don't  be  very 
careful." 

''No  fear — no  fear!"  said  the  actor  impatiently,  as  he  bur 
ried  with  the  passage — 

"*And  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace,  from  day  to  day, 
To  tha  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; *** 
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Jones,  at  this  reeorded  time,  was  oenstraiiied  to  give  aU  bia 
attentioii  to  the  trim  of  his  boat. 

'•'And  all  oor  yastei^aya,*' 

Proceeded  the  actor  with  the  solemn  sententioosness,  and 
gloomj  moral  reflection  of  the  tyrant  at  this  period,  when  the 
last  evils  of  life  were  accumulating  about  him,  making  him 
"  sick  at  heart.'*  He,  Horsej,  was  as  thoroughly  blind  to  tbe 
wrigglings  of  the  outlaw,  as  the  outlaw  was  now  become  indif- 
ferent to  the  readings  of  the  actor. 

"  By  Gr-d  !"  muttered  the  former,  we  shall  have  a  capsize. 

"'And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusky  death.    Out,  out»  brief  candle !"* 

Heve  the  action  of  Horsey  verified  the  appi3ehensi<Hi8  of  the 
outlaw.  ^That  putting  out  of  the  candle  did  the  buaiaess*'* 
said  Jones*  afterward. 

.  ''  life's  but  a— Phew  i"  The  water  rushing  into  Hoiaey's 
ears,  nose,  and  mouth  at  this  moment,  put  an  effectual  estin- 
guisher  upon  the  sad,  moral  reflection  of  Macbeth,  and  ended 
the  new  reading  of  the  much-disputed  passage.  The  boat  went 
over  in  spite  o£  all  the  outlaw's  efforts  to  maintain  her  eqtuiibrt* 
nm,  and  Macbeth  ended  his  speech  by  a  puffing,  plunging,  and 
blowing,  which  might  have  done  honor  to  the  wind-bags  of  a 
porpoise. 

"Phew  I  Jones — what  the  devil's  the  matter?"  was  bis  cry, 
as  he  rushed  to  the  top  of ,  the  muddy  river. 

<"Out,  out,  biief  candle!'"  exclaimed  Jones,  atrug^lBg  to 
the  banks.  "  I  warned  you,  Mr.  Horsey -—I  waned  yoa  eeveval 
times." 

"  Warned  me !     How  warned  me } — warned  me  oi  what  V* 

"  Of  tnting  the  boat." 

"  The  devil  you  did— I  never  heard  you." 

"'Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,'"  said  Jones,  repeating  a 
fragment  of  the  passage ;  "  but,  however  shadowy,  youTl  find 
it  difficult  to  walk  where  you  are.  While  you  have  life  for  it, 
Mr.  Horsey,  you  must  strike  out — the  water's  at  least  twenty 
feet  over  your  head."* 

"  So  I  find,"  replied  the  actor,  striking  for  the  shore.  With 
some  difficulty  he  scramUed  up  the  oooy  elevations,  borrowing 
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firom  the  liberal  banks  as  lie  went,  a  portion  of  their  capital  at 
ercry  step. 

"Good  Gt-d,  Jones — my  Hamlet!"  exclaimed  the  nnfor- 
tonate  histrion,  surveying  the  mined  garment,  which  had 
swallowed  np  so  many  goodly  bales  of  his  father's  cotton. 
**  My  Hamlet^-a  splendid  black  lilk  velvet  jacket,  fly-tniuks, 
and  mantle — magnificently  bugled — cost  me,  at  Stubb's,  three 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars — and  now  utterly  ruined.  D — n 
the  boat — that  I  should  have  trusted  myself  in  such  a  trap  as 
thatr 

•*  Don't  be  angry,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Jones,  with  a  grin 
which  conveyed  very  equivocal  consolation.  '*  Once  under  way, 
and  you  will  soon  be  able  to  replace  it,  I  trust.  That  scheme 
of  ours^-the  €kand  Mississippi  Shaksperean  and  Thespian 
Company — ^ 

**  Look  you,  Mr.  Jones,  don't  tidk  to  me  (^  schemes.  Let's 
go  back  where  I  can  get  my  bags.  I  must  phange.  I  feel  like 
a  drowned  rat  I'm  as  slimy  as  an  eel.  It'll  take  me  a  week's 
washing  to  get  this  d        d  ooae  out  of  my  hair." 

<*No,  no!  not  half  so  long,"  said  the  other,  ''I  was  once 
much  longer  in  the  mud,  and  got  clean  in  three  days." 

This  was  said  with  great  gravity.  Horsey  looked  suspiciously 
upon  the  speaker,  and  for  the  first  time,  a  latent  notion  seemed 
to  waken  in  his  mind  that  he  had  been  quizzed  a  little ;  but, 
just  at  this  moment,  his  eyes  were  attracted  to  the  opposite 
banks. 

"'Gad,  Jones,  I  must  hide — there  are  women  yonder.  Who 
are  they  ?" 

The  actor  stole  behind  some  stunted  bushes,  from  which  he 
peeped  out  upon  the  distant  cavalcade. 

•*  That's  Brown  Bess — Bess  Yarbers,  as  I  live — and  that's 
my  Juliet — my  pretty  Mary  Clayton! — Eh!  Jones,  am  I  not 
right  t     What  the  devil  do  they  want  here  1" 

"Hush!  Come  to  join  our  company,  I  suspect,"  replied 
Jones,  with  some  anxiety  in  his  voice. 

"  'Gad,  I'm  glad  of  it,"  exclaimed  the  actor,  with  a  delight 
which  made  him  quite  forget  the  hurts  of  his  Hamlet.  *'  That 
Mary  will  make  the  loveliest  Juliet,  the  sweetest  Ophelia,  the 
dearest  Desdemona  that  ever  was  smothered  wlien  she  sliould 

18* 
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have  been  kissed.  I  told  Bess  to  make  an  actress  of  her—  I 
knew  what  she  conld  do.  If  s  a  great  acquisition,  Jones.  Ill 
go  and  meet  'em." 

••What!  inthaitrimr 

•'Ah,  d — n  the  boat!"  was  the  bitter  exclamation  of  the 
enthusiastic  actor,  as,  sinking  back  into  his  place  of  conceal- 
ment, he  sofiered  the  new-comers  to  pass  from  sight,  and  impa- 
tiently waited  the  moment  when  Jones  might  deem  it  proper  to 
permit  of  their  return  to  the  encampment 

The  latter  busied  himself  in  recovering  the  boat,  which  had 
drifted  a  mile  below,  and  was  only  kept  from  the  embraces  of 
the  Mississippi  bj  the  branches  of  a  fallen  tree,  among  which 
it  got  entangled.  By  dint  of  swimming  and  wading,  the  out- 
law recovered  it,  and  Horsey  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to 
resume  his  seat  in  a  fabric,  in  which  he  could  use  no  action,  and 
accordingly  could  not  speak.  To  deny  him  to  suit  the  action 
to  the  word,  was  to  make  him  dumb ;  and  equally  soaked,  silent, 
and  sad,  the  luckless  actor  suffered  himself  to  be  paddled  back 
to  the  place  whence  he  set  forth,  only  consoled  under  hia  mis- 
fortune by  the  reflection  that  he  should  so<m  see  the  lovely 
little  damsel  in  whose  sight,  it  may  be  SMd  in  this  place,  he  had 
fbund  quite  as  much,  or  even  more  favor,  than  she  had  found 
in  his. 
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nnricB  in  thb  swamp— -tall  swearing — molb  practioi. 

"This  rabtle  world,  thia  world 
Of  plots  and  close  ooDspiraoy." — Shxelbt. 

But  Horsey  soon  found  it  was  no  such  easy  matter  to  behold 
this  damsel.  The  course  of  trae  love  was  not  permitted  to  mn 
smooth  in  his  case,  any  more  than  in  that  of  Borneo.  It  was 
not  the  policy  of  Jones  to  suffer  the  actor  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  Tarbers  ftmily.  He  knew  the  intimacy  which  already 
existed  between  him  and  Brown  Bess ;  and,  as  the  reader  may 
have  seen,  the  adherence  of  John  Yarbers  to  the  brotherhood,' 
did  not  imply  any  attachment  of  his  wife  in  the  same  quarter. 
Awkward  revelations,  for  which  the  fraternity  were  not  yet 
prepared,  might  have  resulted  from  a  meetbg  of  that  dame 
with  Horsey ;  and  Jones  made  his  arrangements  accordingly  to 
prevent  it 

But  Jones  could  not  be  everywhere,  however  ubiquitous  may 
have  been  his  desires ;  and  Brown  Bess,  by  some  means,  found 
out  that  Horsey  was  at  Gane  Oastle.  She  probably  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of  him  as  he  emerged  from  his  oozy  bath,  in  the 
jraters  of  the  Chitta^Loosa ;  or,  as  is  equally  probable,  John 
Tarbers  was  partiidly  in  the  habit  of  serving  two  masters.  He 
.3ay  have  shared  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  beagles,  with  his 
mrger,  if  not  his  better  half.  How  she  arrived  at  her  knowl- 
edge, however,  is  very  unimportant  to  our  narrative.  It  is 
enough,  that,  once  possessed  of  this  knowledge,  all  the  strate- 
gics of  feminine  policy  were  put  in  elercise  to  defeat  the  un- 
charitable designs  of  Jones. 

It  was  not  a  mere  female  curiosity  which  Bess  sought  to 
gratify  in  once  more  desiring  to  see  the  actor.  Far  from  it 
Other  and  more  serious  desires  filled  her  mind  -,  and  the  evi- 
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dent  admiration  —  however  strangely  shown — with  which 
Horsey  regarded  her  daughter,  had  inspired  her  with  the  hope 
of  connecting  Mary  Olayton  with  hetter  fortunes,  and  less 
doubtful  family  connections,  than  those  to  which  she  had  un- 
happily— and  to  do  her  justice — unwittingly  bound  herself. 

Horsey  was  a  wild  chap — that  she  knew;  but  his  heart  was 
in  the  right  place,  and  he  was  the  sen  of  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial of  the  small  planters  in  Mississippi.  Old  John  Horsey 
had  what  he  possessed  of  property  free  from  debt,  aad  was, 
therefore,  more  independent  than  most  of  his  class.  As  he 
owed  nothing,  he  had  no  favors  to  ask  of  the  Brandon  bank, 
and  could  keep  back  his  cotton  till  a  favorable  market.  Alas  ! 
for  Mississippi — nay,  for  half  the  southwest— ^ that  his  policy 
had  not  been  more  general  among  the  agricultitrists  of  that  re- 
gion. The  debtor  is  everywhere  at  the  mercy  of  his  creditors, 
and  we  are  all  debtors. 

But  a  truce  to  this ;  and,  to  sum  up  in  brief,  Brown  Bess  con- 
trived to  find  a  way  to  the  actor.  There  was  a  moment  when 
the  outlaw,  to  whom  Cane  Castle  was  given  ia  charge,  during 
the  absence  of  the  master-beagle  of  the  band,  was  necessarily 
withdrawn;  and,  seising  upon  this  moment,  the  persevering 
dame  sought  Horsey  with  siUK^ess.  At  this  interview,  the  poor 
actor  was  utterly  overwhelmed  by  the  tidings  which  he  heard. 
At  first,  indignation  seized  upon  him  to  think  how  he  had  been 
imposed  upon  and  laughed  at ;  and  he  was  for  seeking  the  out- 
law, and  punishing  him  in  the  midst  of  the  encampment.  But 
the  cooler  woman  chedced  these  ebullitions  of  mortified  vanity 
and  impatience.  She  showed  him  the  danger  of  this  proceed- 
ing, and  counselled  him  to  a  policy  as  deep  and  quiet  as  that  of 
the  beagles.  Under  her  direction,  arrangements  were  OMuk  for 
his  escape ;  and,  wisely  leaving  all  tliese  to  her,  our  actor,  now 
considerably  sobered  on  the  subject  of  his  grand  steam  company 
of  theatricals,  in  which  the  dtate  was  expected  to  sabsoribe  so 
largely,  was  content  to  play  second  fiddle  for  awhile  in  this 
political  duet. 

Perhaps,  he  was  the  more  readily  reconciled  to  this  inferior 
position  by  the  presence  of  a  third  person,  who  had  been  judi- 
ciously provided  to  appear  at  tlie  nick  of  time  by  the  calculatiag 
Mrs.  Yarbers.     This  was  Mary  Clnyton.     After  her  appcaraaoe. 
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tbe  motlier  might  hare  made  what  arrangements  she  pleased. 
That  nothing  shonld  he  wanting  to  her  schemes,  she  made 
awaj  with  herself  after  awhile,  leaving  the  two  children  to- 
gether— the  hahes  in  the  wood — Horsey  heing  as  much  a 
dreaming  boy  and  as  full  of  heart  and  enthosiasm,  as  if  he 
never  had  known  any  of  the  world's  experience ;  and  Mary  — 
poor  Mary — as  simple  of  soul  and  innocent  of  mind»  as  the  ad- 
hesive, dependent,  and  docile  daughter  of  Polonius  herself. 

It  was  strange  with  what  rapidity  the  moments  flew,  when 
these  two  were  left  together.  There — in  that  deep  and  quiet 
wood  ^•thickly  shaded  by  the  intricate  forests,  that  had  never 
echoed  to  the  dull  cleaving  blow  of  the  destroying  axe — on  the 
edge  of  that  dark,  mysterious  watet,  and  with  no  sounds  in  their 
ears,  but  those  which  seemed  to  invite  them  to  mutual  sensi- 
bilities— sounds  of  birds  and  insects  that  hiunmed  beside  and 
above  them,  without  any  regular  song,  and  with  efforts  that 
leemed  to  imply  wakefulness  and  not  work — life,  rather  than 
exertion — the  hearts  of  the  twain,  in  which  the  fire  had  been 
lanned,  if  not  kindled  into  flame,  before,  now  wanned  with  a 
mutual  ardor,  and  gushed  freely  with  the  sweet  waters  of  a 
mutual  affection. 

*•  It  win  do,"  was  the  whisper  of  the  mother  of  the  girl,  as 
through  the  leaves  of  a  copse  on  one  hand,  where  she  had  con- 
cealed herself,  she  saw  the  ardent  amateur  impress — having 
not  the  fear  of  Ned  Mabry  in  his  eycR — his  second  kiss  upon 
the  lips  of  the  trembling  and  very  much  frightened  damsrel; 
and  heard  his  pledges  of  love  and  his  promises  of  marriage, 
^en  the  old  dame  contrived  to  reappear  and  separate  the 
parties. 

The  very  day  on  which  Saxon  bore  away  Virginia  Wilson  to 
the  recesses  of  Gane  Castle,  our  amcrous  actor  might  have  been 
seen  on  old  "  dot-and-go-one,"  his  father's  steed,  with  Mary 
Clayton  perched  behind  him,  going  as  fast  as  his  passions  could 
drive,  and  his  decrepit  steed  would  permit,  in  tbe  hope  of  find- 
ing a  convenient  magistrate  willing  to  officiate  for  love  in  a 
hurry,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Gretna  blacksmith. 

The  policy  of  Dame  Bess  might  be  supposed  rather  censu-  > 
rable  by  the  very  staid  and  starched  prudes  of  a  metropolitan 
city ;  but  let  them  not  bite  their  thumbs  too  inveterHtely.    Tbe 
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fid  l^iy  was  desirous  of  i^ettiBg  ber  lovj^y  daughter  ont  of  tb« 
fWAflopa  and  freeing  hi^  from  that  mia^jraU^  connection  witb  a 
clan  of  robberS)  fiom  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  she 
could  not  free  herself.  She  was  anxious  to  marry  her  to  a  man 
of  family  and  substance,  and  she  knew  that  she  could  trust  the 
honor  of  Horsey,  to  transact  the  business  of  Hymen,  according 
to  the  sti^te  laws  on  that  sulyect  made  and  provided.  She  conld 
have  wished,  it  is  trqe,  that  the  affair  might  have  been  conducted 
with  more  deliberation,  and  under  h^  own  eyes;  but  as  thid 
conld  not  be  the  case,  she  was  too  wne  a  woman  to  suffer  audi 
matters  to  ^taud  in  the  way  of  primary  ol^ects ;  and,  counsel- 
ling the  couple  how  to  keep  the  narrow  road  on  the  twampr 
which  would  lead  them,  by  a  shqrt  ten  miles,  to  Squire  Nawk*, 
she  sent  them  off,  with  a  God-speed,  to  be  happy  after  a  fashion 
that,  however  constantly  practised  for  six  thousand  yeara,  ban 
not  yet  fallen  into  •disuse. 

One  incident,  which  occurred  before  the  departure  of  Horsey 
from  Cane  Castle,  should  not  be  unnoted.  While  yet  utterly 
undreanung  of  the  revelations  subsequently  made  by  Brown 
Bess,  and  while  still  perfectly  pensuaded  that  he  was  member 
only  of  a  brotherhood  of  Thespians,  who,  if  ignorant*  were  yet 
innocent,  the  enthusiastic  amateur  fe^d  an  opportunity  of  ma- 
king his  way  to  the  presence  of  Florence  Marbois.  Begarding 
her  as  the  prima  donna,  the  great  gun,  the  tragic  muae  of  the 
company,  he  could  not  refrain— though  counseled  te  beware 
of  the  weapon  of  her  husband,  whom  Jones  described  as, 
•*  worse  than  a  Turk  for  jealou^" — fix)m  contriving  an  inter- 
view with  one  from  whose  great  powers  he  promised  himself  «> 
small  support  m  the  personation  of  his  loftier  characters.  The 
play  at  oross-puiposes  between  them  which  followed  this  inker- 
view  was  as  mysterious  to  both,  as  it  would  have  been  ludicrous 
to  a  specutor  at  all  aware  of  their  true  history.    Horsey  ad- 

v^  ^^  ^  ^^^  Macbeth,  or  Portia,  or  OoBstance,  and  she 
wphed  to  bun  m  8uch  language  aa  would  have  suited  weD  the 
l!!^^^''"?/  •  conscious  knave.  The  poor  actor  waa  utteriy 
confounded,  and  did  not  feel  at  all  satisfied  with,  however  much. 
L'L!!^'^*  ^^  °**^*  •^^"^  *^^  ^^  •««  which  looked 
nlnZ  1^  ^^!^  •^^  *^  eontemptuoua  language  which  roiS 
-pon  her  hps.  i.  reply  to  aU  hi.  high.fl3^hei.    Ske 
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BOoner  comprehended  hfs  true  position  than  he  hei-s.  Pcrha^^s 
she  had  some  mkHng  of  the  troth  before. 

*Ton  are  nriBtakcn,  sfr,  in  mt,  ff  hot  in  yotrir^fetf.  Ton  have 
heen  imp<md  xrpon,  and  la*e  hi  'h  d^fe  t)f  thiev«,  ftoA  whidi 
yon  had  hedt  escape  as  noon  as  ^sstUe.    Leave  me,  sir." 

"But,  mj  dear  Ifrs.  OBffbra,"  was  <he  objurgatbiy  opening 
of  the  bewildered  actor. 

**Oliford!  Begone,  sir — yon  are  mad.  I  tell  you,  yoti  are 
among  knaves  and  thieves.  Ton  are  gnlled,  ifnpbsed  npon. 
CN)  home  to  yonr  parents.*' 

*"  Wm  ever  woman  in  tucb  humor  wootdf 

was  the  sloW!y-sp6ken  sentence  of  fiorsey,  aiB  the  lianghty 
Florence,  after 'th%  scomlhl  counsel,  withdrew  "from  his  presence. 

Two  hours  Hfter  this  interview,  he  was  made  to  comprehend 
its  true  meaning  and  tlie  manner  hi  which  he  had  been  plajiftd 
npon,  by  the  mor^  painstaking  and  c^mmon^sense  personage 
whom  he  was  about  to  select  as  a  motfaer-in-laW.  It  might  not 
have  been  so  easy  for  her  to  iiubdue  the  Wrath  which  her  reve- 
lations excited  in  his  mind,  had  it  not  been  for  her  lovely 
daughter ;  and  that  movement  of  Ihe  maternal  tactician  which 
left  ihe  two  ehfldren  to  thehr  own  cogitations.  The  result  of 
these  cogitations  we  have  seen,  in  the  departure  of  th^  happy 
pair,  riding  double  on  **  dot-and^go-one,**  in  search  of  ^ 
country  squire. 

But  one  thing  quafified  the  otterwise  unmixed  joy  of  the 
aetoT  in  tins  novel  situation.  It  was  the  necessity  of  leaving 
Ins  saddle-bags  ^hind  him,  with  the  beHt  bf  his  theatrical 
wardrobe.  This  necessity  occasioned  some  serious  fears,  htit 
the  better  baggage  which  filled  its  place,  soon  reconciled  him 
to.  If  it  did  not  make  him  absolutely  forgetful  bf,  his  loss. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Harry  Vernon,  whom  we  left,  attended 
by  the  foithftil  Jamison  and  tiife  two  constables,  on  his  way  to 
Mr.  Justice  Nawls,  to  undergo  his  examination  for  the  murder 
of  Thomas  Horsey,  Esquire. 

The  justice  was  a  plain  farmer-looking  person,  very  %norant 
of  books  and  refinement,  but  with  some  knowlefdgii^  of  men  and 
thhngs,  which,  on  the  borders  of  every  cotrtitey,  is  by  ftir  thfe 
1>etter  s6rt  of  knowledge.    Hecam^but  bf  his  fitsNh,  And  hi  the 
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same  eondition  in  which  he  used  his  hoe»  he  sat  down  to  make 
his  examination.  He  was  in  his  shirt-sleeyes,  which  were  rolled 
up  to  the  elhow ;  his  bosom  wsm  bare,  and  none  of  the  cleanest ; 
and  the  perspiration,  discolored  hj  the  dnst  through  which  he 
had  been*  stood  in  dark  dets  upon  bis  cheeks  and  forehead. 

What  &  lecture  on  American  juiispudenee  would  have  been 
written  bj  that  profound  spinster,  Harriet  MartineaUt  or  that 
profound  sea^attoraey.  Captain  Basil  Hall,  or  that  social  mar- 
tinet, Oolonel  Hamilton,  could  thej  have  been  present  at  this 
examination.  Justice  Nawls  had  no  need  of  books,  or  statutes, 
or  authorities,  and  still  less  occasion  did  he  seem  to  have  for 
tablets  and  a  clerk.  The  proceedings  were  summary  enough. 
There  were  two  si j  fallows  who*  swore  ^  several  suspicious 
circumstances  against  our  hero.  It  was  prored  that  Horsej 
and  Vernon  were  seen  together  last— that  the  time  of  their 
separation  was  unknown — and  that,  a  short  time  after,  poor 
Horsej  was  found  in  the  wopds  bored  through  with  buUeti^ 
dirked  in  sundry  places,  his  ribs  literally  riddled  and  laid  bare 
—and  his  bloody  coat  and  breeches  were  finally  produced  in 
damning  confirmation  of  this  tragedy. 

Such  was  the  testimony  of  Augustus  Mortimer  and  Edward 
Montmorenci.  The  alias  of  a  rogue  is  usually  a  very  ear> 
taking  concatenation  of  syllables ;  and,  par  paren^estt  what  an 
adroit  rascal  is  Davy  Hines,  the  eelehraUd  South  Carolina 
swindler  (all  rascals  are  celebrated  in  North  America,  while 
great  statesmen,  orators,  poets,  and  actors,  are  simply  notorious), 
in  the  selection  of  his  temporary  nom  de  guerre.  He  is  for  the 
nonc^  an  Allston,  a  Hamilton,  a  Butledge,  a  Berkely,  a  Single- 
ton, or  a  Livingston.  Sometimes  he  condescends  to  be  a 
Hayne,  or  a  Benton,  and  he  has  even  been  known,  on  trending 
&rther  east,  to  contract  himself  into  a  Webster  or  an  Adams. 

Colonel  Augustus  Mortimer  swore  with  singular  precision 
and  confidence,  and  Major  Marcus  Montmorenci  followed  him. 
Vernon  examined  these  two  worthies  with  the  utmost  care  and 
vigilance,  but  they  were  as  impenetrable  as  they  had  shown 
themselves  incorrigible.  They  just  swore  to  enough  to  place 
the  offence  at  his  door,  without  committing  themselves  by  the 
positive  asseveradon  that  they  had  seen  him  do  it.  They  wm 
old  praetitianess,  in  one  fimn  or  other,  in  half  the  eonrto  of 
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MMfiMippt  aad  knew  all  die  qnirkt  of  jmstiee,  kowerer  Ihtie 
thej  might  have  really  cared  about  its  principles. 

Poer  Yemon  was  in  a  qnandaiy*  He  sair  that  Sqniie  Nawls 
eonld  do  no  less  than  commit  him,  on  the  strength  of  the  testi- 
menjeffered;  and  thongh this  testiBMNij  fell  shevtef  eoirricting 
him  of  the  offence,  he  jet  conld  not  but  feel  that  the  refined 
wwcalii  whoae  deposition  had  been  jvst  tAiKkt  had  wrenght 
him  sone  very  tronUesome  meshes,  from  whieh  it  would  ne4  be 
•0  easy  to  extricate  himself  upon  trial.  Still  the  awkwardness, 
if  not  the  danger,  of  his  own  situation  troubled  him  less  than 
his  particular  arrest  at  sui^  a  moment  There  was  the  alfolr 
of  Garter,  his  friend,  which  he  was  anxious  to  bring  to  a  con- 
ehisKMi  which  might  sare  him  as  well  as  the  miserable  ladier  of 
the  yery  lovely  Yii^^a.  And  she^-just  won,  and  so  aeon 
lost  Ah !  reader,  if  you  have  a  heart  at  all,  and  hare  not 
forgotten  all  the  lore-passages  of  your  boyhood's  days,  tUnk 
of  the  thousand  privationa  iaTolred  in  that  separation. 

If  Yemon  was  annoyed,  poor  Jamison,  his  Alabama  friend, 
was  vlteiiy  confounded  at  the  a^eot  of  his  affairs.  Unwiiliag 
to  hefioTe  the  youth  guilty,  fc^  whom  he  bad  taken  a  liking  as 
catreae  aa  sodden,  he  was  yet  staggered  by  the  closeness  of  the 
testimony  against  him — the  nice  linking  together  of  the  eiroum- 
staneea  as  declared  by  tiie  joint  evidence  of  Messrs.  Mortimer 
and  Kortmorenci,  and  the  grare,  delibwate,  and  very  genteel 
appearance  of  those  worthy  witnesses.  It  was  in  rain  that  he 
added  to  the  cross-examination  of  Yenion,  as  many  questions 
as,  in  his  sagacity,  he  thought  might  be  instrumental  in  bringing 
out  m  difference  in  their  statements.  His  effirats  were  more 
pesplexing  to  himself  than  to  the  witnesses^  and  with  a  groan 
that  came  from  the  bottom  ^  his  heart,  and  was  almost  a  growl, 
he  gave  up  all  further  attempts  at  examination.  So,  also,  did 
Yeanon  himsd^  and  Justice  Nawls  proceeded  to  write  out  and 
sign  the  commitment  of  the  prisoner,  for  further  and  final  trial 
—a  manual  performance,  not  so  easy  to  one  whose  skill  in  pen- 
manship was  of  that  *'d  d  cramp"  sort,  which  bothered 
Tony  Lumpkin. 

The  deed  was  done^  however,  and  the  constables  were ,  lust 
heginsiBg  to  bustie  abo«it  for  the  resumption  of  their  chavt^^B 
conveying  Yemon  to  prison,  when  a  hubbub  was  heard  without 
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«nd  the  aoocats  cif  m  Toice  wliioh^  to  dM  o»  of  imt  hmp^-mmumi 
no  less  sweet  ikmi  fantliar. 

**  Nov  is  the  winter  of  onr  dkooiitQnt:nHid»  gloneiB  enMner/' 
oned  one  'from  vtthoat 

'^Bj  heaveMj*'  fiKobraaed  Hntf  Fjotnon,  ««tluit  kHr.  fior- 
iey  ktuttelf." 

*<£U>  it  M»  BMtyv  mj  boj/'  ciied  die  aotnr,  niddiig  im  wmA 
bearing  on  Ue  Mrm  tke  sbrinkiBg  iarm  «f  tiie  lMiif*«iWglited 
MaiyOkjtony  whose  cheeks*  gietwing  with  the  deepest  tnits  flf 
the  canatient  betntjed  the  nin^ed  effects  a£  a  ten-«Aile  ride 
w^  her  lo9)er,  and  the  not  impleasant  noFol^  which  she  felt  to 
exist  in  sudk  a  situation. 

''  Who  dse  hot  HoMeT,"  eaclaimed  4he  delighted  anl«v«^ 
'*  who  but  die  yoQi^  Loeh]avraEr»*'  and  he  eonchided  bj  aingHig 
a  stanca  from  the  popnlar  aong  of  that  name,  by  SHhich  he 
eMttmaakated  the  tenor  of  his  kreMbdrentore^  and  th»  raason 
of  his  appeacaaee  with  his  fiur  ooiafMrnion. 

*"  They'll  have  fleet  etead^  thai  foUow,  Hanry,  a^y  bay,''  he 
ooatxnued)  "  tfaottgh,  truth  to  apeak,  had  tliey  started  as  aaoa^on 
4he  chase  of  aid  Bowline,  as  they  did  after  Lochiavar,  Tom 
Hors^  would  fa«ire  won  «o  facada  to^ay.  Yon  ireeottcet  »y 
little  Jidiet,  Bany  ?-^lUiy Ckytonl  Gome  forward,  Maoj-*^ 
don^t  be  8hy**-don't  beacary^-^it's  ilk.  Yemen,  that  cane  wriA 
me  to  your  honse-^tfr.  Harry  YemcA ;  and  diore's  the  aqmie 
that's  to  malkd  us  man  and  wi&^^and  these  igeutleaMO,  why  I 
take  it»  they're  all  friends  to  a  frolie  aad  a  good  fellow,  when 
he'a  about  to  go  off,  ISke  a  comedy^  in  a  happy  endiiig.'' 

^  Mr,  Horsey^  I  was  never  mere  ityeiced  te  aee  9aj  ane  ta 
my  Ufa,  Ifaaa  I  am  to  see  yen,"  aaid  Yemeii.  **  You're  assas 
at  die  aooat  pKovidential  mom^it  far  my  safety." 

♦*Ya«rsafetj.r 

<*  Ye6**«-I  am  here  before  the  magistrate  chat^ged  widi  mat* 
daring  you." 

"The  devil  yo«  say!" 

**  However  straage,  it  is  no  less  than  truth*    Sqaiie  Kawls, 

let  me  introduce  to  you  my  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Horsey,  tf 

Bivaia»d,  die  gend^nan  with  wham  I  Iravallad,  and  whom  I 

,«Iia4  aa^eeted  of  having  kdttod.    Yieu  ase  that  as  hahi  alivt, 

I  eaa  not  have  mmdeied  ham." 
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Sqttire  Nnwb  loofc^d  bewOder^d,  and  turned  ixu)iii8ltiyely  t# 
Messrs.  Mortimer  and  Montmorenci.  An  incredulons  nod  sar- 
cMtie  amiie  sat  upon  the  oouAteoAnce  of  tko  first  named  of  these 
gentlemen.    A  brief  pause  followed. 

"You  see,  gentlemen,^  continued  Vernon,  turning  to  them 
tiath  **  that  the  body  which  yon  found  and  buried  was  that  of 
some  other  person,  and  the  clothes  which  jou  have  sbown-^" 

**  Were  thoee  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hersey,  and  no  other,'*  said  Mr 
Amg«stii8  Mertimer»  with  the  utmost  coolness,  and  a  quiet,  im* 
pertnvbaUe  conposure^  thut  absolutely  shocked  the  Alabamian, 
whom  the  promise  of  a  change  in  the  color  of  Vernon's  fortunes 
had  provoked  to  a  shouting,  eheering,  luid  daocing,  which,  for 
several  mements,  niteriy  baniahed  silence  and  stateliness  irom 
the  .ball  of  justice. 

"  That  is  not  Mr.  Thonas  Horsey»"  continued  Mr.  Mortimer ; 
''we  bvried  the  poor  young  gentleman  with  our  own  hands. 
IKd  we  nott  ma|OT  V* 

Major  Montmorenci  confirmed  this  statement,  by  a  condusive 
nod  to  Justice  Nawls. 

**  The  devil  you  did !"  exclaimed  Horsey,  utterly  aghast  with 
ikm  roddese  hndiheed  with  whieh  the  lie  was  spoken. 

**  Yes,  poor  fellow !  be  lies  in  the  wood,  a  little  way  beyond 
die  lower  fork  that  leads  to  the  two  ferries." 

*'  The  devil  he  dees !"  continued  the  actor,  with  increasiug 
aetenishment,  as  be  listened  to  the  manner  in  which  his  body 
was  disposed  of. 

'*  Yes,  we  can  abow  yea  die  grave  at  any  moment.  We  cut 
his  name,  T.  H.,  witH  the  year,  in  the  bark  of  a  beech  that 
•taads  over  the  ^poit" 

•*  You  were  very  good/'  said  Honfey. 

"  No,  no,  not  at  all ;  it  was  only  common  charity  !" 

*'  Pray,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Horsey,  dropping  the  ami  of 
Mary  Clayton,  and  crossing  over  to  where  Mr.  Augustus  Moiii* 
mer  stood,  on  the  left  hand  of  Justice  Nawls,  and  looking  him 
in  the  £Me  with  as  mudi  euriosity  as  astonishment — ''pray, 
my  good  fellow,  who  may  you  be — what  may  be  your  name? 
I  am,  in  truth,  very  anxious  to  know." 

''Augustus  Mortimer,  Esq.,"  was  the  cakn  repty»  "son  of  the 
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TELon.  Bannister  Mortimer,  judge  of  the  Davted  States  distrtet- 
court,  in  West  Tennessee." 

**Tou  are,  are  you? — and  you,  sir"— to  the  other  witnesi 
—"pray,  oblige  me  with  your  name  and  connections t*' 

The  answer  was  equally  prompt  and  civiL 

**  Major  Marcus  Montmorenci,  last  from  Virginia,  a  late  setr 
tier  in  the  Choctaw  purchase.'* 

^And  you  are  sure,  gentlemen,  that  you  buried  Thomas 
Horsey,  of  Raymond,  under  a  beech-tree  on  the  lower  road  to 
the  ferry,  and  it  was  over  his  body  that  you  were  good  enoogh 
to  mark  T.  H.,  with  the  year — perhaps  you  pot  a  deathVhead 
and  cross-bones  above  the  inscription  1^ 

**  No,  sir,  we  put  nothing  but  the  initials,  and  the  year ;  and 
we  did  not  cut  them  as  well  or  deeply  as  we  could  have  wished, 
owing  to  the  dullness  of  our  knires,"  said  Mr.  Morthner. 

^  And  you  are  sure  that  it  is  my  body —that  is,  the  body  of 
Tom  Horsey — that  you  so  charitably  put  from  sight  in  that 
place f 

"  Very  certaixu" 

"  How  do  you  know  that  1** 

'*  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  these  questions  are  very  mmeeesssry  aad 
your  manner  is  somewhat  offensive.  When  1 1^  you^  that  my 
poor  friend,  Tom  Horsey,  was  seldom  out  of  my  sight  asd  con* 
{Mtny  for  a  spell  of  four  years  at  least,  that  we  lived  together* 
travelled  together,  and  slept  toge^er  at  different  and  long  peri- 
ods, you  certainly  can't  doubt  that  I  ought  to  know  him." 

**  And  you,  sir,  have  been  equally  intimate  ?" 

^Equally,"  said  the  more  sententious  MontmorencL 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  expression  o£  Horsey's 
^M5e,  as  he  hearkened  to  these  cool  asseveraitioos,  and  marked 
the  stolid  composure  of  the  two. 

"Beally,  gentlemen,  you  must  excuse  me,  if  I  a^  a  few  more 
questions.  The  Horsey,  who  is  dead,  and  whom  you  buried 
— did  he  look  anything  like  me  1  There  is  some  mistake— 
some  deception  in  this,  Sqube  Justice— which  I  must  find 
out." 

"Nothing,"  said  Mortimer. 

"Nothing."  said  Montmorenci. 

-And  yet,"  said  the  former,  looking  at  Montmorenci.  with  a 
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grave  inqnisitiTeiiess,  "  don't  jou  think  there  la  something  in 
this  gentleman's  chin  that  looks  like  poor  Tom's }" 

**  Whj,  yes — there  is  a  something — a — " 

"Asortofsplit— a— " 

"There's  no  qplit  in  my  <Ain,  gentlemen,"  exclaimed  Hot 
sey,  stroking  the  misrepresented  member — "it's  as  smooth  and 
ronnd  as  any  chin  in  company." 

**  Oh,  sir,  we  don't  mean  to  say  that  they're  alike— but  there 
▼as  a  something — " 

"  Yes,  only  a  something— that  is,  they  were  both  chins,"  said 
Horsey;  "for  that  matter,  don't  yon  think  that  we  had  other 
features  in  conmion  T  How  about  ejea,  nose,  head,  and  hair  t 
— pray,  gentlemen,  oblige  me,  by  answering  closely.  The 
question  is  important,  I  assure  you." 

"  WelU  now,  sir,  to  speak  plainly,  you  are  nothing  like  our 
poor  firiend,  Tom  Horsey.  Tom,  though  an  excellent  fellow  as 
ever  lived,  was  monstrous  ugly ;  now,  if  I  w^re  asked  my  opin- 
ion, I  should  say  you  are  a  very  good-looking  sort  of  person." 

"  Indeed !  I  thank  you -^  so  Tom  Horsey  was  ugly,  was  he  T 
Squire  Nawls,  do  me  the  favor  to  marry  me  with  Mary  here, 
at  once,  and  while  I  have  some  remaining  confidence  in  my  own 
identity.  If  I  talk  much  longer  with  these  rascals,  I  shall  begin 
to  look  upon  Tom  Horsey  as  a  dead  man.  I  suppose,  if  she 
takes  me  as  Tom  Horsey*  you  can  have  no  objection  to  give  me 
that  name  till  the  ceremony's  over;  and,  after  that,  it's  just 
what  you  please  about  the  triaL  Harry  Vernon,  don't  think  I 
am  indifferent  to  your  concerns,  my  boy;  but  Mary's  here 
alone  with  me— a  sort  of  runaway  match  you  see,  though  we 
have  the  mother's  consent «- and  I  sha'n't  be  easy  any  more 
than  herself^  till  she  has  a  lawful  right  to  look  to  me,  and  I 
have  my  lawful  rights  as  well  as  herself.  There  may  be  an- 
other Tom  Horsey,  but  I  don't  believe  it,  and  I  know  he  can't 
be  Tom  of  Baymond.  Those  breeches  and  that  coat  are  mine, 
though  how  they  came  so  bloody  and  holy  is  past  my  telling* 
They  were  stolen  from  me  in  the  Big  Black  swamp,  as  the 
newspapers  say,  by  some  scoundrel  or  scoundrels  unknown. 
I  don't  say  you  stole  'em,  Oolonel  Mortimer,  or  you,  Migor 
Hontmorenci,  but  I  intend  to  make  you  show  how  you  got  'em* 
if  there's  any  justice  in  Mississippi" 
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.  The  answer  of  these  wortiiies  was  made  In  hig!i  head,  atri 
with  some  show  of  ralor  and  defiance;  hnt  this  Horsey,  whosb 
regards  were  chiefly  giren  to  MaryOfayton,  at  this  moment,  did 
not  seem  to  heed. 

"AH  in  good  time,  gendemen,"  he  said,  **  after  die.  ceremony's 
orer.  I  inrite  yon  to  remain  till  then ;  thongh,  in  yonr  ear, 
let  me  tell  yon,  I  look  on  yon  to  he  as  arrant  a  pair  of  liars  as 
ever  wagged  a  Mnnchansen." 

Sqnire  Nawls  was  better  skilled  in  that  department  of  hts 
business  for  which  Horsey  demanded  his  present  aid,  than  in 
any  other  of  its  requisitions^  He  saw  no  reasonable  ol^ection 
to  giving  the  actor  a  wife  as  Thomas  Horsey,  thongh,  in  the 
next  moment,  he  refused  his  own  evidence  as  snch,  to  prove 
himself  alive.  No  assertions  that  he  eonld  make,  no  proofs  that 
he  conld  offer,  could  impair  tiie  positive  and  sweeping  testimony 
of  the  two  witnesses,  or  disturb  the  settled  decision  which  th# 
justice  had  made  before  he  came ;  and,  in  equal  ftiry,  the  actor 
and  the  Alabamian  listened  to  the  regrets  with  which  he  sought 
to  mollify  hie  resolve,  to  Commit  the  supposed  murderer  of  Tom 
Horsey  to  prison.  Before  Nawls  came  to  this  conclusion,  how- 
ever—for the  dull  country-justice  had  been  somewhat  con- 
fbnnded  by  the  contretemps  of  the  dead  man's  reappearance — 
he  was  compelled  to  retire  in  private  conference  with  Mr, 
Augustus  Mortimer,  a  minute's  talk  with  whom  war  quite 
enough  to  set  him  on  hid  legs. 

•*  Let  him  be  Tom  Horsey,  or  the  d— 1,  it  matters  nothing  to 
you.  Yon  have  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses  that  Horsey  te 
dead,  and  yon  might  go  farther  and  arrest  thfs^  fellow  as  an  im- 
postor. Though  we've  no  instruction  to  do  So,  yet  it  might  be 
good  service  to  the  beagles.  Tour  account  is  easily  sqnat^ 
with  the  state's  attorney— there's  the  proof  on  which  yon  com- 
mitted Vernon  to  prison,  and  that's  enough.  Send  him  on  hii 
way,  and  let  Cane  Castle  do  the  rest  I'll  engage  yon  never 
hear  of  him  again  from  that  quarter." 

The  commitment  of  Vernon  was  accordingly  made  out  and 
delivered  to  the  two  emissaries  of  Saxon,  in  whose  custody  Be 
had  been  left  before.  They  had  their  instructions  as  well  as 
Nawls,  and  they  knew  if  he  did  not,  that  the  nnfbrtnnate  yovA 
iras  reserved  fer  the  sacrifice  by  those  whose  searei  htttrtsh^ 
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m»8n^p>tod  tohftveftnwdedTataipy^aiidiwllMepimotiQei  «i 
erine  he  bad  been  ediBBusftioBed  to  anrart  add  pnoiab* 

Mewiwhilei  tile  keen*  leftrobug^Biiad  el  VcmMn  bad  diaeorered 
the  tnie  circomBtaiices  and  secret  of  those  difficulties  by  whkh 
be  wae  iaTol-ved.  While  be  ##»  under  ibe  impressioti  that  Hor- 
lej  had  reallj  beea  imirdBredyi»bad< Utile  cause  to  tbiak  bia^* 
a^  the  ol^ect  of  an  ecfttaiaed  plan  of  i»jintiee  or  detention* 
But  the  reappearanee  of  the  aetom  and  the  reveMons  irhicb 
he  made  dwing  the  DandMfei  dtalegne  wUcb  teok  pkee  on  the 
exaiBBiatioB,  together  with  th»  ftct  AaA  hie  dothee  bad  been 
stolen*  motilatedi.  and.  made  bkedjs  were  eareamtaneee  of  saf 
fioieat  strength  to  opett  the  ejres  of  the*  lawyer  to  the  vrhwie 
bidden  truth. 

Tke  eoayicAien  that  he  waa  idngled  oat  as  a  rkdnir  aad  thai 
tbe  peracms  etouad  him  were  moetlj  parties  t»  tlie  conepiraej, 
atcongl^  impressed  him^  with  the  necessity  of  being  as-  oaniioast 
yet  seaming  aa  little  snspietons  as  pesaiblei  A  laok»  aad  die 
significant  apfdieation  of  his  inger  to  bis  lips»  at  a  memeai 
when  Horsej  was  aiboat  le  Mart  out  in*  pablte  tbe  whole  bur- 
den of  his  diseoreries  in  tbe*  swafnp>  fortunately,  aerred  M 
ehecb  the  teirent  of  his  iqieeeh,  and  to  impose  npoo  bsm.  thto 
necessity  of  a  caution  like  that  of  Vremem  wbosa  coaapesara 
had  seemed  in  his  eyes  very  much  like  the  most  unmanly  tame- 
ness.  When  the  resolve  of  the  magistrate  was  made  known, 
Yeunoa  veaMMtked  qaietlyy:witbatit  any  sbew  ai  aafger  or  aus- 
picion  to  the  justice :— - 

"  I  can  not  blame  yea<  sir--*aa  a  kwyert  I  Acmii^  perhaps, 
say  that  yon  have  done  notbh^^  but  your  dmk3%  Tb^re  is  evvi 
dsntly  some  mistake  in  this  bnainesa;  for  tli^  I  know  to  be 
Mr,  Thomas  Boiscor  from  Bi^mond)  wha  wee  the"  oolj^  tiard* 
ling  companion  I  had  from  that  place.  fUA\  these*  gatotlemeAi 
who  bave»giYen.tbeir  evidevcer  may  knew  aoothar  eC  theeame 
name*  who  has  nnioctnnakly  beea  ttNadeved  as^tbegK  *siate.  i 
da  not  faiasi^  tbeis  apsertieap — I  only  deelmre  mf  imeeeirae 
of  the  crime.  Still,  sir,  yon  are  not  to  kaew  ihat>  andf  ctfiUI 
<^4r  di>  as  yon  hava^  dpne.  One  pti)rilege»  bswevitr,  I  nmst 
pray  to  be  allowed  — > tfaMotf  Wriimgj to^my Aietids in  BaymonA 
aii4  elsaFbi9^if%v  the  necessary  evideaca  t^  prove  my  iimo- 
eeaee  aad  tbe  identity  of  thi»  gentlenian.    If  yon  wiU  suffer  mM 
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to  Imre  a  brief  prlmte  emdet^nc^  with  my  two  friend  hm^ 
Mr.  Horsey  and  Mr.  Jamison,  I  will  provide  them  with  diree* 
tions  fbr  seeing  to  tiiis  hnsinefls,  and  procuring  all  the  neeessarj 
proofc." 

lliis  small  &vor  could  not  well  be  denied  to  a  man  in  sneli 
an  emergency.  The  calm,  respeetAil  deportment  of  the  pris- 
oner, his  forbearance  to  hint  or  eren  look  any  of  the  snspiciotm 
which  he  really  felt,  decdvod  l^e  witnesses  as  well  as  the  jns» 
tice.  Lookmg  npon  it  as  certain  tifat  any  eridence  which  he 
might  fnrocore  from  Raymond  wonld  come  too  late  to  aff^  a 
trial  which  was  to  take  plaoe  in  Gane  Oastle,  and  to  be  as  snm- 
maiy  as  it  was  certain  to  be  secret — Mr.  Augustas  Mortimer, 
to  whom  Squire  Nawls  was  wont  to  refer  piiyately  in  all  cases 
of  especial  doubt,  recommended  that  his  prayer  be  granted. 

**  It  will  be  getting  these  fellows,  Jamison  and  Horsey,  out  of 
the  way— -they  might  be  troublesome — and  belbre  they  get 
back  with  their  witnesses,  Gane  Gasde  will  have  done  his  busi- 
ness beyond  any  Horsey's  undoing.    Let  *em  talk  together.** 

"  And  wiiat  are  we  to  do  for  you,  Harry  Vernon  V*  demanded 
Horsey,  the  moment  they  reached  the  little  chamber  to  wfaldi 
Ae  courtesy  of  the  jmtice  had  permitted  them  to  retire.  ^  Say 
die  word,  and  I'm  for  you, 

« *To  the  U8t  gMp,irith  tmth  and  lojt^tj.'* 

.  In  less  dasdeal  Bt34e  and  language  the  Alabamian  made  a 
like  offer  of  his  services  and  sinews. 

**  Ton  shall  say  yourselves  what  you  shall  do  for  ne,  when  I 
tell  you  how  I  stand,"  said  Vernon.  **  I  am  in  the  hands  of 
ontlaws*^die  witeesses  who  swore  against  me  are  outlaws,  the 
eonstd)les  who  guard  me  are  outlaws,  and  the  justice  who  com* 
BBts  me  is  their  creature." 

After  thb  startling  preHminaiy,  Vernon  proceeded  to  dassiff 
those  €et«Bs  of  Ikcts-^those  boating  cardunstances,  whieht 
jacked  up  ftom  sundry  quarters,  formed  Ae^  grouiidwuiiL  of  the 
fotehthatwasinhim. 

^  And  knowing  tUs,  you  took  it  so  patiendy,"  was  the  joint 
exdattation  of  Horsey  and  the  AlalMUhian. 

''Had  my  passions  been  sulfored  lo  play  as  fietfy  as  yuurs^ 
Horsey,  Squire  Nawls  would  nercr  have  permitted  me  tUs 
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iBtorview.  B«t»  bUt,  I  do  not  liecr  their  footsteps  below— 
tlMj  bare  eeased  walking-— thej  are  watchftil.  Not  a  word 
now  abonre  jonr  breatli,  gentlemen,  for  it  is  now  doubly  import- 
ant tbat  we  should  be  secret  as  the  grare.  Now,  then,  hear  me. 
Ton  are  both  strong  men,  and,  I  am  sure,  as  fearless  as  yon  are 
strong.  I  claim  jour  help  in  a  matter,  which,  were  it  jonr 
case*  flhoold  freely  command  my  own.  Yon  mnst  help  to  rescue 
me  from  the  itches  of  these  fellows.^' 

The  hands  of  the  two  were  instantly  clasped  in  frank  and 
manly  assmrance  npon  that  of  the  speaker. 
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'*  Come,  my  good  fellow,  put  thins  iron  an  :— 
If  fortune  be  not  onrs  to^iay^  it  !• 
Beoaote  we  braye  her.**— SaAKsmii 

Thb  reader  mnst  not,  however,  suppose  that  our  three  friends 
conehided  their  conference  with  this  vague  detehnination 
Vemon  was  too  good  a  politSoian,  too  keen  a  lawyer,  not  to 
see  diaty  left  to  their  own  judgments,  Dick  Jamison  might  lose 
the  game  by  his^  rBshness,  and  Horsey  by  his  frivolity.  Their 
dialogue,  which  was  somewhat  ftirther  protoacted,  was  oarefriUy 
given,  on  the  part  of  the  former,  to  a  consideration  of  the  diffi- 
cttlties  swronnding  him ;  and  to  the  necessary  steps  whidi  were 
to  be  taken  by  the  two  in  e£fecting  his  rescue. 

It  does  not  meed  Aai  we  idionld  report  these  ^rectkn#  in  this 
plaee,  but  leave  to.HasB,  which  msoally  ripens  aU  projects,  even 
those  wfaick  events  baftst  to  bring  about  its  natural  fesldts  ka 
this  case  as  in  all  others.  It  will  suffice  te  say  that  thfe  manner 
in  winch  Yesnon  camrie^  Aeir  minds  forward,  step  by  step>  with 
hii»  eenfimed  in  hi»  that  tadt  sBperiovity  whieh»  from  die  forst, 
Btitbar  of  them  had  seemed  willing  to  dispute.  If  Jamison 
regarded  hin  as  a  fine  fellow  before,  he  now  looked  him  as  a 
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** .mighty  «n«e  aaj^  i!*  99A  4^J^|oi;ti»ice  jan^AigijIgr  of  the  1 
«i£ce8,  put  80  8u4deiil7  on  his  hands,  wemed  to  eU^^te  the 
uund,  of  our  actor  in  his  own  estunatioo.  He  h^  Bever  beeu 
nuu^h  troflted  with  matters  of  importaaceL  befove;.  and  the  ideik 
si^emM  Bttddenlj,  though^  perhaps,  unpeifectly,  ta  open  upoa 
him;  that,  after  all^  Mr.  Aristophanes  3uU.  was  not  so  great  a 
boobj^  wh^,  he  denounced  tragedies  as  not  -'ser'eut  things;'* 
certainly,  the  new  task  before  him  of  getting  Vernon  out  of  hie 
Pfcesent  hobbles,.  seemefL  the  most  senens  bn^siness.  of  oaj  to 
which  he  had  ever  yet  se^  his  ban4*  Not  thai  S<](rsey  hM  ai^r 
scruples  or  apprehensions.  There  was  no  better  pluck  in  Mis- 
sissippi than  that  of  our  amateur.  But  he  had  just  entered 
upon  a  new  and  exquisitely^deKcate  condition.  He  had  just 
formed  a  new  and  responsible  relationship  in  life ;  and  when  he 
heard  from  Vernon  thet  there  was  no.dou^  t|iat  he  should  be 
hurried  off  that  very  evening  on  liis  way  to  prison,  and  that 
any  aMie^ipV  ^  rese^e  hmh  to  be  s^oeesaMi  mjsst  beinn4i  that 
very  night,^  h#,  ceidd  only  exclaim  wHh  a.  tril^iletiftn  in  his 
accents  and  countenance,  which  compelled  the  smile  to  the  lips 
of  his  two  companions : — 

<*  But,  dear  me,  Hany  Vernon,  what  the  dense  am  J  to  do 
with  Mary  V* 

Vemon  had ,  noti  bdesi:  inoonsiderale  on  tbiS;s«l|eeL  He  had 
prepared  himself  to  meet  thi«  diffieidfy,  sad  by  his  eoimael» 
Horsciy  was  persuaded  to  make  apjdieatioQ.te  S^nbe  Nawls  lar 
a  temporary  lodg»ig  for  his  new  wife,  imtil  he  could  psocnre 
facilities  for.  cenveying  her  hone  to  Bayamad.  This  pretext 
enabled  him.  to  se^  fonkb  that  very  eTeniag^  and  omnkaaeondy 
with  the  di9par3twe  of  Vernon  under  hie.  gianin  as  i£  Snt  Lac- 
cheMb  whuve  I>e.  pvepMed  to  find  a  horse  aqd  sida^seddla  oa 
sale. 

Ifawlsto  afte«  iiHae  modems.  ol^ie0timi%  iras.  ftersnadad  bj  a 
w^i^X-board  pmd  i»  advaMe..  and  tfas  JhsMyad  ailiamenta  af 
tb^  yonag  Im^band,  to  accede  ia  tbe,  gt^^ted  afraBgemeai; 
and  this  mailer  settled,  h>Ye  oeasented  la  wakre  all  finther 
ol^jestiepA  te  Ihe  faon.  waciBure  windh.  inpfanad  his  Mustaaoe. 

Veraoo  eownoaieated  lo  bel^  hiSiSemptturaB  iha  kaawladge. 
which  hehii^  acquired  firon^  his  intima^wiyii  Walter  Raw&a 
and  the  methodiit  Badger.    To  the  former  he  raeommandtd 
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tlieiB  in  tbe  event  of  tbeir  fltfitit^  tt>  rescue  bim.  As  a  sanction 
for  their  own  proceedings,  in  a  bomness  wbicb  promised  to  iti- 
nAre  a  great  deal  that  was  ^xtra-jndidal,  be  drew  from  bis 
besom  llie  enyeiope  wbicb  originallj  contained  tbe  blank  com- 
nurions  of  the  goremer,  mtending  to  fill  tbe  blanks  witb  tbeir 
names,  and  dnis  ftrrmsb  an  antbotity  wbicb  wonld  not  only 
assist  tbem  in  commanding  means  for  acting  against  tbe  outlaws, 
bnt  sostain  tbem  in  tbeir  use.  He  now,  for  the  first  time,  dis- 
covered  the  robbery  that  bad  taken  place  upon  bis  person — a 
robbery  which  he  cotdd  only  ascribe  to  the  practised  and  adroit 
hands  of  Saxon,  performed  while  be  was  insensible. 

A  bitter  smile  passed  over  tbe  lips  of  tbe  youth  as  be  made 
this  discovery,  and  traced,  witb  rapid  thought,  tbe  connection 
of  event  with  event,  and  agent  with  agent,  all  co-operating  to 
iht  same*  end— his  entanglement  in  present  intricacies.  But 
the  resolution  of  Vernon,  his  sanguine  temper,  and  great  self- 
cbnfidenee,  conspired  to  make  him  still  hopeful  even  against  the 
large  odds  in  fiiivor  of  tbe  beagle  confederacy.  Having  satisfied 
Imns^f,  to  bis  great  relief,  that  the  other  packet,  wbicb  con- 
tained the  papers  of  Garter,  remained  in  its  original  integrity, 
he  determined  still  to  keep  it  in  bis  possession ;  as  it  was  now 
ftmr  to  assnme  that  the  outlaw,  convinced  that  he  had  obtained 
an  that  was  bidden,  and  that  be  had  found  a  sufficient  clue  to 
the  progress  of  Yemen,  would  never  dream  of  looking  in  tbe 
same  place  for  a  seeond  deposite. 

WHh  this  conviction,  he  ceased  to  feel  tbe  loss  of  tbe  one 
paeket  as  a  very  serious  evih  That  packet  involved  none  of 
kn  confederates — none  of  his  friends.  He  alone  was  singled 
out  as  the  vietfan,  and,  bating  tbe  loss  of  the  commissions. 
which  might  be  perverted  to  evil  use  by  tbe  outlaw,  the  utmost 
extent  of  bis  misfortune  was  already  known  in  his  own  capture, 
and  threatened  imprisonment,  if  not  murder. 

Vernon  was  not  insensible  to  the  risk  he  incurred  among  the 
outlaws,  as  one  whose  supposed  endeavor  bad  been  to  expose 
their  haunts,  detect  their  doings,  and  entrap  their  persons.  He 
felt  that,  should  his  two  alHes  f^il  him  at  the  fortunate  moment, 
Ms  blood  would  probably  be  poured  out  iA  some  lon^  swamp 
tetness,  while  his  mangled  body  would  be  left  uncovered  to 
j%M  t^  mfdniglKt  repast  to  tbe  gaunt  and  ftmished  wolves,  thai' 
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traversed,  at  that  period,  the  savage  and  uucultlvated  hill»  of 
the  Choctaw  purchase. 

These  were  annoying  conyictions,  hut  Hany  Vernon  was  a 
man.  He  spoke  none  of  his  i^rehenaons^  and  contenting 
himself  with  obtaining  from  Horsey  all  that  he  knew,  had  seen, 
or  heard,  while  in  Cane  Castle  and  with  renewing  his  inatroc* 
tions  on  all  matters  which  he  deemed  essential  to  the  successfol 
prosecution  of  their  adventure;  he  presented  himself  to  the 
officers,  and  declared  his  readiness  to  go  with  them.  He  had 
done  all  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  man  to  do  at  that  mon>ent 
— he  had  exercised  the  closest  judgment  of  which  his  mind 
was  capable,  uninfluenced  by  his  own  feelings,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  danger,  of  which  he  could  not  entirely  divest 
himself;  and  with  a  cheerful  manner,  and  a  resolute  spirit,  be 
left  the  rest  to  the  coarage  and  conduct  of  his  friends,  under  the 
crowning  favor  of  Providence. 

These  did  not  desert  him.  Though  neither  of  them  very 
wise  men,  or  solid  counsellors.  Horsey  and  Jamison  were  y^ 
men  of  great  nerve  and  composure;  strong,  as  we  have  showny  of 
limb,  and  of  undoubted  energy  and  spirit.  In  their  plans  and 
schemes,  alone,  was  it  likely  that  they  might  fail ;  and  in  these 
respects,  the  forethought  of  Vernon  had  taken  every  precaatioB 
and  made  every  arrangement  that  might  be  done  by  lum  under 
existing  circumstances.  His  directions,  which  contemplated 
even  the  particulars  of  the  scuffle  with  his  robber-gn«rdiaas» 
the  time,  the  manner,  and  the  probable  place,  were  amj^e,  if 
not  copious.  But  little  more  was  needed,  than  that  their  electa 
and  course  should  be  unsuspected,  that  thdr  horses  should  bring 
them  to  the  season,  and  their  hearts  not  fail  them  in  the  trying 
moment  Of  course,  it  was  the  assumption  of  all  parties  at  the 
outset,  that  the  strife  was  to  take  place  with  the  two  ontlawv, 
and  those  only,  who  had  served  as  officers  of  justice  from  the 
beginning. 

One  little  difficulty,  however,  started  into  sight  beifore  they 
left  the  presence  of  die  magistrate,  and  made  Vernon  tremble, 
for  an  instant,  in  doubt  of  all  his  schemes.  The  sturdy  rogues, 
his  captors,  havmg  no  more  to  say  in  respect  to  himself  were 
disposed  to  annoy  his  friend  Jamison,  because  of  his  intaipoa- 
^01^  at  hncche^a.  in  putting  the  cords  which  bound  their  vietim 
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— an  met  whieh  they  Iiad  then  ealled  a  reacne,  and  which  thej 
wen  Ml  diapoaed  to  oonaidar  go.  They  had.probahly  eonanlted 
with  Nawlfl  on  the  rabjeet,  while  Vernon  and  his  eomradet  w^re 
planning  hia  resene  in  £ict ;  and,  with  the  sober  eonfidence  of 
Teteran  knayee,  they  were  resolved  to  extort  a  reasonable 
amooitt  of  hnsh-money  horn  the  itnrdy  Alabamian,  while  in 
presence  of  the  jnstice. 

Bat  Jamison's  blood,  whioh  had  been  with  difficulty  restrained 
by  the  oomisels  of  Vernon,  and  the  obyions  necessity  of  preser- 
Ting  a  large  degree  of  temperance  in  consideration  of  his  friend's 
predicament,  fired  up  at  the  first  motion  of  the  rognes.  Know* 
ing  them,  as  he  now  did,  to  be  the  most  impudent  pretenders  to 
official  sanction,  it  was  with  no  small  difficulty  that  he  restrained 
himaelf  from  declaring  aloud  all  that  he  knew,  and  pouring  forth 
an  that  he  felt.  With  all  his  attempts  at  moderation,  his  speech 
was  certainly  of  a  character  to  show  but  a  very  limited  degree 
of  soeeess  in  attaining  that  which  he  sought. 

"  Look  ye,  judge,''  said  he,  "  these  niggers  ought  to  be  licked 
for  tjring  a  free  white  man  as  they  did.  I'm  the  roan  to  lick 
'em ;  let  'em  give  me  the  littlest  eend  of  an  opportunity.  I  was 
a^hinkiag  to  bring  it  afore  you  myself,  because  I'm  hopeful 
there's  something  in  the  law-books  to  make  'em  sweat  for 
taping  a  white  man,  the  same  as  if  he  was  an  ingin  or  a  nigger ; 
and,  if  there  ain't,  there  ought  to  be,  and  our  ripg  can't  put  it 
there  a  bit  too  soon.  I  did  take  out  my  bowie-knife,  jist  as 
tiiey  say,  but  twan't  to  trouble  them ;  though,  Lord  bless  yon ! 
Iwonldn't  ha'  been  so  hard  a  matter  neither,  to  cut  'em  up 
migbty  smaH  as  they  nm ;  but,  as  I  don't  altogether  like  to  use 
a  man's  weapon  upon  a  chap  that  shows  me  nothing  but  bis 
haek,  I  had  no  more  thought  of  troubling  them  with  it,  than  I 
have  of  troubling  yon.  I  used  the  knife  only  to  cut  loose  the 
rope ;  and  all  that  was  wrong  in  that  business,  was  in  using  a 
weapon  that  was  bigger  than  was  needful,  and  that  made  two 
big  men  so  shameful  scary.  As  for  'resting  me  for  that,  squire, 
why,  all  that  I  can  say,  'twon't  do  for  them  to  try  it,  while  I've 
got  the  same  knife  yet,  and  to  the  back  of  it  a  couple  of  pair  cf 
sa^  buU-mouthed  biters  as  these  here  perquunans.  You've 
seen  the  new  perquission^gmis,  squire  t  Well,  these  pistols  are 
after  ike  same  faabion.    Here's  four  of  them,  and  they're  a  winf 
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or  two  quicker  in  the  sboi  than  obj  niee-Kghtning.  Ose  pair 
of  these  pittolSf  and  tkie  here  knilb,  Mn^  to  Mr.  Vernon  there 
-^and  I'll  take  care  of  them  for  him  till  be  gets  ont  of  jail. 
I'll  drop  the  rammer  down  their  throats,  and  yon'H  see  tfaej 
all  have  tibeir  bellies  ftdl  of  bnllets.  Now,  I'm  a  peaceable 
man,  squire,  for  one  thaf  s  so  #ell  prepared  ibr  war ;  but,  if  I 
was  twice  as  peaceable,  and  only  half  so  well  off  in  perquissiona, 
if  you  was  to  say  the  word  for  these  chaps  to  'rest  me,  which  I 
know  yon  can't  do  as  a  gentleman  and  a  r^hteoua  justiee  — 
why,  IVe  only  to  turn  one  of  these  perqnissions  round  about 
among  the  company-^ now  here  on  this  one,  and  now  en  €tmt 
— and  as  there's  no  taking  aim  in  such  a  promisc'us  businesSv 
particularly  with  these  mighty  quick  perquissioDS,  I'm  almost 
aAraid  to  say,  squire,  how  much  risk  you'd  run  yourself;  IhouglK 
I'm  hope£^  the  bullet's  far  off  that'll  ever  trouble  you.  'Twon't 
be  such  a  death,  squire,  as  I'd  have  you  die  of.  As  for  tfaesv 
— look  at  'em,  squh^,  how  they  dodge— IooIl  at  'em,  Harry 
Vernon  I  Hal  ha  1  ha  f  That's  jiatf  the  ^ay  they  were  ecar^ 
at  Lucchesa — jist  the  way  exactly  ;  they  dodged  when  tberv 
was  no  sort  of  call  upon  'em  for  it.  Lord  lore  you  I  my  lads,  if 
it  makes  you  so  squasnmish  when  I  only  pMat  the  thing  at  youy- 
it  would  make  you  deathly  sidk,  when  I  come  in  'armeai,- 
Squire,  let  me  go  home  to  my  bustaess  in  a  civil  manner,  aiMt 
don't  listen  to  these  rrdiculous  feHows.  I've  done  for  Vernon 
all  that  I  reasonably  could ;  and,  by  the  hocus,  I'U  be  at  eouot 
when  his  trial  comes  on,  and  if  i^s  the  last  picayune  in  tfaw 
pocket  of  Dick  Jamison,  or  the  last  blood  in  his  hcKftrt,  it  shalf 
go  to  help  him  out  of  his  troubles.  If  I  hear  yen  say,  I^  not 
to  be  'rested  about  this  business,  well,  I'll  be  off  at  once»  before 
night,  for  Lucehesa.  If  I'm  to  be  'rested  for  cutting  loose  a  fm9 
white  man,  that  was  tied  up  Wrongfully,  say  it  as  soon,  and  k^s 
see  the  eend  of  it  at  once.  P'int  your  finger  now  whisfa  wi^ 
you  please,  and  I'm  ready,  any  side.  If  it's  civility,  well,  I'm 
all  civility  —  if  it's  for  a  dose  hug,  tooth  and  timber,  why* 
there's  not  a  bear  in  Loosa-Ohitta,  that'll  come  to  die  serstdr 
with  rougher  arms  tiban  Dick  Jamison." 

This  interruption  consumed  some  time ;  and  long  vp&bAm^ 
for  which  the  western  wanderers  are  rather  fosnousr  worels  ftm 
qnent  and  as  fine,  after  a^faien,  its  luSt  of  thMfrlistaaedlo  ifkfk 
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m  0iieb;.p«tieoc»  by  tb^  nation -r-parti^tulaiijr  as  they  have  to 
pay  for  tbeca-^at  every  session  of  Congress.  VemoB  con- 
firmed tbe  simple  statement  of  Januson,  and  insisted  that  all  the 
violence  shown  on  the  oecasion  was  no  more  than  was  required 
u>  separate  the  bonds  of  a  prisoner^  who  made  no  attempt  to 
escape*  and  professed  his  willingness  to  go  freely  with  the  officers* 
True,  tbia  was  a  rescue  in  legal  acceptation,  bat»  under  the 
circumstances,  not  such  i^  one  as  would  render  a  prosecution 
naeessary;  and  Vernon  contended  for  tbe  point  the  more 
readily,  aa  be  conld  perceive  that  the  justice  desired  nothing 
more  tban^a  loophole  lij  wbicb  to  escape  from  tbe  necessity  of. 
taking  nie^  against  a  man  who  bad  avowed  such  levelling 
fcini^ples— 'we  bad  almost  written  pistohL  Tbe  pistols*  in* 
deed,  were  tbe  principle  i  and,  no  efiect  could  have  been  more 
Indicrons  than  that  which  Jamison  produced  upon  the  companyt 
justice  and  officers,  as  with  a  hi^e  pistol  in  each  band,  both  of 
which  be  cocked,  be  made  their  musales  describe  a  slow  circuit 
round  the  apartment,  allowing  them  to  rest  for  a  few  awkward 
fieconda  whenever  the  line  of  sight  was  brought  up  to  the  face 
of  one  of  tbe  opposite  faction.  Tbe  constables  dodged  with 
iitde  shame  or  scruple  on  such  occasions ;  and  the  very  justioe» 
it  is  painfiil  to  add,  thongb  be  did  not  allow  his  limbs  to  yield 
to  such  a  discreditable  weakness,  could  not  keep  bis  eyes  from 
winking  with  singular  fre^piency;  and  bis  cheeks — the  Ala- 
bamiaa  remarked  afterward^  with  a  singular,  show  of  satisfac- 
tion— grew  wbitei;-  than,  any  clabber  that  be  ever  saw  or  swal- 
lowed. The  affair  was  compromised  by  the  justice  bestowing  a 
reproof  upon  tbe  offender,  to  which  he  submitted  with  the  in- 
diffierence  of  one  who  rightly  estimated  ita  value* 

**  You've  gpt  to  say.  it,  sqiuoe,"  said  he^  *'  it's  your  businesau 
and  you  ca9!t  heljp  it,ai^d  that's  the  .reason  I  let  it  pasaand  say, 
nothings  But,  loek.you.  Squire  Nawls.  if  yo|i  wa'n't  a  justice,, 
hut  jist  A.eoQunoA  mant  I'd  .ha'  beep,  on  tqp  of  yon^  and  throng 
yo«»  afore  you'd  'a  halfrfinisbed  what  ynu've  been  saying.  If 
tbiQM'a  any  one  thing  ia.tbis  world  that  I. never  could  like,  it'i. 
when  I'm  found  £Eiult  with,  jifit  at  a  tim^  when  I  kpow  that  I'n^ 
doijig  the  very  thing  that's  right — a^  then  to  be  spok^  to  oa 
b^balC  of  such  a  coupl^,  of  small-iouled  sapf  y^stlcka  as  Uieae-^. 
Qrim !  it  makes  me  all  bristles.    I  feel  wolfy  in  twenty  places^ 
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and-— dang  mj  bnttons,  judge,  if  tite  things  was  to  be  done  over 
agin,  *t wouldn't  be  the  rope  only  that  my  knife  wonld  slit — if 
I  wouldn't  cut  a  juglar  or  two,  there's  no  snakes  in  all  Alabam.^ 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  Nawls  and  his  two  emis- 
saries beheld  this  sturdy  democrat  take  his  departure.  He  set 
out  as  if  for  Lucchesa,  accompanied  by  the  amateur,  whose  part- 
ing with  his  young  wife  was  equally  dramatic  and  characteristic, 
though  still  fbll  of  genuine  feefing.  Besolved  on  baring,  in  thin 
Border  chronicle,  as  little  of  the  lachrymose  mood  as  possibly 
we  retrain  from  the  teais  and  tenderness  shown  on  die  oeeadon. 
Our  readers  of  the  gender  sex,  wiD  please  suppose  that  die  omis- 
sion is  ours  only ; — had  they  seen  the  happy  couple  at  the  part- 
ing moment — had  they  heard  the  low  but  passionate  tones  and 
sweet  assurances  of  Horsey,  and  witnessed  the  embrace,  and 
seen  the  face  of  Mary  buried  in  his  bosom,  and  hearkened  to 
her  half-suppreved  sobs,  which  spoke  of  hope  and  joy  rather 
than  any  other  emotion — they  would  have  seen  diat  there  was 
no  loTO  lacking  between  the  two  in  this  earfy  stage  of  their 
matrimonial  felicity.  Love,  however— domestic  love  in  par- 
ticular— is  proverbially  a  thing  of  short  stages;  and  tlte  son 
which  is  warm  and  bright  to-day,  may  be  under  a  very  ugly 
doud  to-morrow ; — but  this  is  none  of  our  business — **  sufficient 
for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 

Temon  saw  his  friends  depart  with  some  anxiety.  Hn  own 
movements,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  tenacious  constables, 
followed  soon  after.  The  evening  shades  were  diickening  as 
the  party  set  fbrth,  and  grave  thoughts  become  gloomy  ones  in 
the  twil^ht  hour.  Those  of  our  hero  were  sad  ones,  at  least, 
and  they  restrained  his  natural  vivacity  of  temper,  if  they  did 
not  subdue  and  dispirit  him.  He  was  widiout  arms,  whboot 
present  fHends  or  succor — accused  of  crime,  and  at  the  mercy 
of  criminals.  The  increasing  gloom  of  the  fbrest,  as  they  ad- 
vanced upon  their  way,  served  to  increase  the  dieerlessneas  of 
his  situation,  and  to  give  an  oppressive  weight  to  those  doibts 
which  necessarily  came  with  Us  very  hopes  and  anxieties. 
Horsey  and  Jamison  were  brave — but  might  they  not  miss  the 
route  taken  by  the  outlaw— might  they  net  fail  at  the  proper 
moment?    Precipitation  might  be  worse  than  halting  appi«> 

-wion.  and  the  very  levity  of  the  former,  with  the  rwigh  Bad 
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reftdj  boldness  of  the  lattei-,  raigkt  serre  to  defeat  tbe  pUnw  of 
the  most  deliberate  and  thoogbtfol.  To  a  man  of  mind,  there  is 
nothing  so  productire  of  annoying  doubts,  as  the  dependence 
vpon  mere  moscle. 

^emon  turned  ftr  some  sort  of  relief  to  his  attendants.  It 
was  adyisable  to  disarm  their  watchfulness,  and,  if  possible,  tc 
impress  them  with  the  conriction  that  no  kind  of  doubt  of  their 
pro^Bsaed  character  had  as  yet  risen  in  his  mind.  To  seem  to 
nHj  upon  them,  as  peace-officers  of  the  country,  was  the  most 
e£fectual  way  to  assure  them,  that  he  was  perfectly  resigned  te 
their  custody,  He,  whom  they  well  knew,  waa  g«ilty  of  no 
crime,  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  awards  of  justice ;  and 
Ae  mere  temporary  detention  of  his  person,  howvFertroahksome 
and  unpleasant,  was  not  so  great  an  evU  as  to  make  it  Ukdy 
that  be  worid  incur  those  risks  to  avoid  it,  which  would  inevi- 
tablj  follow  any  violent  attempt  to  shake  it  off.  It  was  ne 
bard  matter  to  engage  them  in  easy  conversation ;  and  having 
paved  the  way  for  a  fiuniliar  chit-chat  by  some  good'^natured 
commonplaces,  Vernon  proceeded  to  cany  out  bis  des%n  in 
the  way  that  he  oalsuli^  would  be  most  l&ely  to  effect  it. 
He  inquired  of  them,  what  they  knew  of  the  two  men  who 
furnished  the  evidence  against  him ;  and  when  as  he  expected 
they  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  witnesses,  he  boldly  assured 
diein,  that  they  had  sworn  to  utter  iUsehoods. 

«•  There  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt,"  he  said, «"  that  Mr.  Horsey 
is  alive ;  and  that  is  he,  who  came  in  so  unexpectedly,  when 
the  case  was  going  on.  I  never  knew  any  other  Horsey,  save 
.  his  fktber,  in  my  life ;  and  I  am  now  convinced,  that  these  two 
persons  have  ottered  what  they  know  to  be  untrue;  and  if  they 
dare  eome  to  the  trial,  I  shall  oonviet  tben  ef  a  base  obnspiracy 
against  my  lils.  It  will  be  leasy  eneugb  for  my  friends  to  bring 
proof  of  what  I  say,  and  of  my  inaDOoence.  Indeed,  as  soon  as 
Horsey  and  Jwnlson  go  wheie  I  have  sent  tbem,  i  siHdl  come 
oat  under  habeas  oorpus.  But  these  scoonch^  shall  suffer  lor 
ihebr  miAce,  if  tiiere's  law  in  Mississippi* 

**  I  don't  know  -^  may  be  so,"  returned  obc  of  the  constables ; 
**  but  what  should  make  two  men,  whom  ye«  aeiver  saw  betbre 
twear  ag*in  the  Mfe  of  anothort  and  tiMn  it  seems  mighty 
ftmnge,  if  so  be  the  man  that  come  to  be  married  was  tbe  w»\ 

10» 
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Hfene^^it  sttBa§  mighiy  atvioi^  be  abould  pop  ui  jlbtat  tkAi 

"It  w«»  BO  lesa  strange  to  me  tbw  to  yeo,"  wpMed  Vernoiii 
*but  the  truth  is  not  lessened  by  the  stwmgenee«  of  the  cir- 
eumstance.  Thai  he  k  the  seii  H^a^sf *  I  hfifie  to  show,  as 
soon  as  my  fHenis  letnixi  from  where  I've  sent  them.  As  fov 
the  malice  of  these  two  witeesses,  that  I  eoi«f»sa  to  you,  is  aa 
singular  and  surprising  to  me»  as  it  eao  be  to  anybody  dse. 
I  nerer  saw  l^em  beifere-^aiii  tm^  I  aoFev  did  them  any  injury 
and—" 

''But  whf  should  yea  osU  it  a  oonapiitey T 

'^It  Bvidantly  is — here  ave  two  men*  whom  I  know  nothoig 
oft  oomiBg  f)rwardmoat  steangafy*  lo  sipeat  arcrime  fiMasi  ma« 
wfaieh  I  never  did  eommk." 

''^  Yes — but  you  see,  we  as e  not  ta  know  Aai — B^puse  Narwki 
ain't  to  know  that." 

''Trae^-^I  don't  blame  hhaiL  He hei^eve  noihmg  mmoa  thaa 
he  was  bound  to  do ;  but  I  sar  speaking,  of  the  iw#  who  have 
sworn  ta  thk  falsehood — why  i3My  riiouU-— fiftr  whativeaaon-^ 
with  what  hope  or  ol^ect^-is  a  woadar  id  the  etraagesi  aart  to 
me*" 

''Yon're Suva  yon  nefvor  hadaay  qemml  with  thetn  beforel* 

"  Never  saw  them  in  aU  my  llfe^" 

"  Well,  it  is  strange*  if  so  her  yoa  didn't  kiU  Haiwy  and  yon 
aever  had  a  qaanei  with  theee  genthmen^  Aat  they  shoald 
awear  ag'in  you.  You  ain't  made  no  enemies  of  anybody  t 
Beca'se  these  ehafis  maught  be  enjoyed  by  Mnnebedy  else." 

'-N^  that  I  know  o£  I've  qaarreUed  with  nobody,  aad  haira 
made  no  enemies.  Stayl—thete  is  one  thing!"  eaelahned 
Vernon*  witkaudd«i  eanieainesa^coiiMtin^hiinialf  ae-ha^spaka; 
"^  Aa»  yon  put  the  qaeetioa*.!  am  vemfnded o£- a  weam- 
"^eawhdoh  aomy  acoount  for  it." 

fi»w  ka  prooeaded  to  relale  the  aiFant.^aea«dac|.a*  an  eadi^ 

wTn^  u'^.*'*™*^^  ^  ^*****  ^^^  teaenwg  .'the  travaUo^ 
Wilsonjie^^ 

•oiidhtt  S^'  "*^*  b«re  fHends.  and  reMvai^  who  have 
Tcd^"*''^  to  »angehimu" 

weaW  Z  m^^""^  Vt*  '^^  ^^  one  brealh.    •* 
"^  apt  to  scare  his  fkiende  oft  and  if  they  WM 
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ro^efl  tbeniMlyes,  they'd  knovr  better  tlmti  to  come  befbh)  M' 
jtudee.  Bqnire  Nawls  is  a  migbtj  keen  m«n  irhen  he's  a  jtidg- 
mg — he'd  see  through  a  rascal  as  clear  as  a  whistle,  and  pick 
the  crooks  out  of  his  story  in  the  twink  of  an  eye.  No,  no  1 1 
reckon  there's  another  way  to  account  for  it  "Vf  e  don't  want 
to  git  you  to  confess,  Mr.  Vamon,  for  nobody's  bound  in  law  to 
tell  ag'in  themselyes,  but  I  reckon  yon  did  shoot  the  poor  man. 
though,  I  s'pose,  'twas  by  accident,  or  else  you  fon't  him  fairly, 
and  he  got  the  fling.'' 

Vernon  re-assererated  his  innocence,  with  the  solemn  earnest* 
neas  of  one  who  was  really  anxious  that  they  should  be  con« 
▼ineed — so  earnestly,  indeed,  and  iMi  such  wfmn  simpKcvty 
in  his  maimer,  that  the^  rogues  burst  into  a  good-humored  laugh, 
and  one  of  them,  clapped  him  crrilly  upon  the  back  while  he 
expressed  the  hope,  that,  even  if  he  did  kill  the  man,  he  should 
•  pass  under  the  tree  without  sticking  fast  to  the  limb ;"  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  expressed,  that  he  should  "graze  the  timberSf 
without  becoming  dead  #ood." 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  a  faint  whistle  reached  the 
ears  of  our  hero.  This  wss  the  signal  agreed  upon  between 
himself  and  his  comrades;  and  circumstances  seemed  to  be 
particularly  favorable  to  their  project.  The  road  was  narrow 
— a  mere  wagon-track  —  through  which  they  were  passing; 
night  had  set  fairly  in,  and  though  a  btight  star-Kght  whitened 
the  wide  arch  of  hearen,  but  a  hmt  effbsion  of  its  rays  guided 
Ota  traTellen^  along  the  dim  and  shady  paths  of  the  forest. 
To  maintain  a  more  certain  power  over  their  p-isoner— whom, 
perhaps,  because  of  the  disgrace  which  had  followed  their 
first  attempts  to  cord  him,  thcJy  had  not  bound — they  roder 
dose  beddr  him,  on  either  hand.  In  consequence  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  road,  this  mode  of  riding  brought  the  horses 
of  the  three  in  absolute  contact.  The  opportunity  was  too  grate^ 
fully  tempting  to  Vernon  and  his  heart  bounded  with  the  anxiety 
which  he  felt  during  the  brief  interval  between  the  first  and 
second  signal  of  his  allies.  That  second  signal  was  the  heaglc* 
note.  With  a  conviction  that  the  robbers  who  attacked  Wilson's 
carriage,  and  those  who  escorted  him  belonged  to  the  same 
gang,  Vernon  had  snggedted  the  employment  of  this  imitationt 
sound,  with  the  ho^e  of  misleading  his  guardians.    The  whistli^ 
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irhich  preceded  it,  waa  simply  nneant  to  ii)dic«te1f>  himeelf  the 
certainty  of  the  subsequent  signal  being  ^veii  by  his  friends. 
As  had  been  anticipated^  an  echo  from  the  right  hand  of  the 
prisoner  threw  back  an  answering  voice. 

'<  There  somebody's  dog  in  the  swamp,"  said  one  of  the  rognes 
carelessly,  prefacing  with  these  words,  his  own  excellent  imita- 
tion of  the  cry.  Again  more  near  and  more  distinct,  came  the 
note  of  Jamison  who  proved  no  nn worthy  beagle  whether  in 
voice  or  limb.  As  if  in  sheer  idleness  of  mood,  did  the  same 
oatlaw  again  respond  to  it  The  third  signal  from  the  Alabam- 
ian,  which  immediately  foUowed,  was  delivered  from  a  bash 
almost  beside  the  party ;  and  at  the  same  instant,  the  two  constar 
bles  drew  up  theb  horses,  setting  each  a  hand  on  the  lein  of 
Vernon's,  to  arrest  his  forward  movement. 

They  naturally  looked  to  a  meeting  with  their  comrades ;  bat 
were  surprised  in  the  next  moment  as  Yernoa,  yielding  his  rein 
entirely,  threw  an  arm  round  the  waist  of  each  of  his  attendants, 
and  by  a  sudden  exertion  of  all  his  strength,  drew  them  to- 
gether before  him  upon  his  steed,  until  their  heads  clashed  with 
a  stunning  concussion.  Before  they  could  recover  from  the 
shock,  draw  knife  or  pistol,  or  make  the  smallest  effort,  a  stout 
band  from  below  had  relieved  Vernon  from  his  burdens ;  and 
the  self-appointed  officers  of  justice  found  themselves  let  down 
with  no  gentle  ministiy  upon  the  earth,  which,  fortunately, 
being  on  the  skirts  of  the  swamp,  and  sufficiently  pliable,  mai^ 
ifSdsted  no  stubborn  resistance  to  the  reception  of  their  persons. 

The  surprise  was  as  successfril  as  it  had  been  sudden ;  and 
while  a  stout  man  bestrid  each  of  the  prisoners  with  a  heavy 
and  bright  bowie  blade  pointing  down  and  sometimes  painfully 
tickling  their  throats,  Vernon,  having  secured  the  three  horses, 
proceeded  to  divest  the  rogues  of  all  their  weapons.  This 
done,  under  the  direction  of  Jamison,  who  had  taken  care  to 
provide  the  necessary  plough-lines,  he  bound  their  arms  securely 
behind  them,  and  thus  fastened,  they  were  once  more  permitted 
to  rise  upon  a  level  with  their  captors. 

**  A  short  horse  is  mighty  soon  curried,"  said  Jamison,  when 
the  business  was  finished.  "  I  know'd  all  along,  Vamon,  that 
these  here  chaps  hadn't  any  perquiiwrn  in  their  guns,  and  It's 
now  what  we're  to  do  with  'em.    That's  the  questkm.    They  Ve 
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to  be  lynched  I  reckon,  of  coarse ;  but  whether  to  lynch  'em 
here  where  nobody  can  get  any  good  from  seehig  it,  or  to  lynch 
'em  at  Lncchesa  where  it'll  be  a  warning  to  all  rogues,  and 
gamblers,  and  abolitionists,  that  haven't  the  fear  of  God  in 
dieir  eyes,  and  do  large  business  with  the  devil — that's  what  I 
ain't  yet  detarmined  abont." 

To  lynching,  altogether,  Vernon  absolutely  objected ;  but  hfr 
did  not  content  himself  with  uttering  moral  objections  only. 
With  such  a  man  as  Jamison,  snch  scruples  m%ht  not  have 
been  so  forcible  as  those  which  sprung  from  mere  momentary 
policy. 

"  We  have  not  time  for  that,"  said  he  in  a  whisper,  and  when 
out  of  hearing  of  the  captives.  "  Besides,  to  go  to  Lncchesa 
with  these  in  company,  before  we  have  beaten  np  the  whole 
gang  and  obtained  the  proper  evidence  of  their  viDany,  will 
be  only  to  expose  ourselves  to  discovery,  prosecution,  and 
probably  punishment  by  the  laws;  not  to  speak  of  private 
assassination  frt)m  the  hands  of  some  of  the  numerous  outlaws 
with  whom  the  whole  country  seems  to  be  infested.  To  carry 
these  fellows  with  us  anywhere,  would  be  to  encumber  ourselves 
with  a  burden  that  would  be  troublesome,  and  may  be  dange)T)U8. 
No !  my  counsel  is  that  we  bind  them  to  trees  in  the  most  secret 
places  in  the  swamp — there  leave  them  till  we  can  muster  a 
sufficient  force  to  secure  them,  and  to  pursue  their  comrades. 
We  are  now  in  possession  of  one  of  their  signs,  and  if  we  can 
keep  these  fellows  from  communication  with  the  rest,  until  we 
can  penetrate  their  hiding-places,  we  may  capture  a  good  mimy 
more.  I  have  already  told  you  of  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  We  must  join  ourselves  to  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
Ton  will  set  off  to-night.  You  know  all  that  I  can  tell  you 
about  our  friend  Rawlins.  Horsey  and  myself,  meanwhile,  will 
ride  to  Lucchesa,  where  I  will  see  to  some  busTness  which  1 
have  with  Mr.  Wilson,  while  he  procures  a  horse  and  saddle 
for  his  wife.  With  him  I  will  join  you  to-morrow,  and  with 
Bawlins,  who,  I  doubt  not,  by  this  time  has  got  a  pretty  strong 
party  together,  we  will  tiy  what  we  can  to  capture  the  maAt«»r- 
spuit  of  the  band.  If  we  take  him,  we  need  give  ourselvei  biit 
Ettle  trouble  about  the  rest.  He  is  the  chain  that  binds  them 
together— and  without  him,  they  fall  apart  without  stren^h 
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BWtfeMi  or  object  We  will  rope  these  scoundrels  to  treeis* 
vhere  they  eaa  aot  sae  or  comouuiicate  with  each  other*  and 
lest  thej  should  employ  our  signAla»  it  wiU  not  be  amiss  to  put 
a  handkerchief  in  their  mouths." 

<'  A  handkerchief  indeed  1"  cried  Jamison — "  that  would  be 
a  mightj  foolish  waste,  when  there's  so  much  fine  green  moss 
to  be  had  for  the  picking/' 

The  economical  views  of  Jamison  preivailedf  and  the  months 
of  the  struggling  prisoners  were  w^  wadded  with  green  moea 
in  preference  to  silk  bandanas.  They  were  roped  to  trees  in 
deep  and  dark  recesses  of  the  swamp ;  but  it  was  not  without 
l^oat  reluctance*  that  Jamison  was  persuaded  to  turn  away, 
and  forbear  the  use  of  a  certain  bunch  of  hickories,  armed  with 
(\iuch,  he  had  prepared  himself  to  requite  the  rogues  for  the 
odensive  rebuke  under  whidi  he  had  been  compelled,  after  a 
fashion,  to  submit  in  the  presence  of  Afr.  Justice  Nawls. 

Vernon  saw  that  be  was  dissatified  with  the  forbearance  of  his 
friends  toward  the  criminals,  which  he  thought  as  little  due  to 
their  deserts,  as  to  the  cause  of  justice.  They  all  rode  from 
the  place  together  to  the  high  road,  but  the  Alabamian  was 
very  taciturn  as  they  went;  his  mind  seemed  to  be  brooding 
over  some  yet  undigested  purposes.  Their  parting  was  evi- 
dently hurried  on  the  side  of  Jamison;  and  when  his  two 
fi^iends  had  gone  from  sight  on  their  way  to  Lucchesa,  the  mat- 
ter that  troubled  him,  found  expression  in  words  aloud. 

"  Grim  1  But  I*d  sooner  sleep  in  the  swamp  myself,  than  let 
them  chaps  off  without  a  licking.  *Tain't  evejy  di^  that  a 
w>gue  gets  what  he  deserves,  and  'tain't  every  month  that  Dick 
Jaauson  cats  a  bunch  of  hickories  to  throw  away.  It  would 
be  a  moat  monstrons  wasting  of  the  wood,  to  cut  a  dosea  hick* 
cries  for  nothing— besides,  it's  a  mighty  great  resk  to  leave  the 
Mlows  behind,  any  how :  'spose  they  get  away  —  then,  where's 
tite  satisfaction  1  No.  no,  that's  not  my  notion— I  most  write 
a  name  on  the  backs  of  the  critters,  so  that  I  may  know  'em 
*g«ia.  when  1  see  'enu  Then,  if  they  get  away,  'twon't  be  so 
bad;  and  one  person,  that  I  know  ofc  will  be  a  mighty  sijht 
aamer  m  his  conscience.  I  reckon,  if  I  didn't  lick  'em,  my 
^^^|^]J^  «•  ittigh^  rough  over  the  road  to-night— I  know 
A  shonUnt  Sit  weU  in  the  saddle,  and  my  spirila  would  be  a 
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ewsed  sight  heavier  Aim  a  hi  paraon's  after  a  bad  eblleedeii 
8miday." 

Tim  iol2o^^  mm&  made  irkile  the  speriter  took  )ii»  way 
^k  to  tke  9p^t  irMcb  3ie  had  joat  left.  We  need  not  add, 
than  ke  eaitied  eart  in  ekeentk^t  the  aeatkiienla  and  teeokltfetib 
whkh  It  expfMted.  The  kiekKhriet  weife  lUtt  waated;  and, 
aeeerdhif  te  the  imai  ideai  of  border  jirttiee,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  the  rascals  met  with  their  deserts.  Satisfied  with 
kis  adwiiii8lratio&  of  tke  border  hew,  the  Alabamian  I^Msmd  the 
movemeBt  of  kia  kerae  and  eoneoiettee  cqnally  -easy  while  he 
rede  «;>on  kia  mmy  that  n^ht.  He  sat  as  well  in  his  saddle  «s 
erer,  and  a  heavy  load,  for  the  time-being,  was  takes  Irom  Ms 
heart 


CHAPTER  XL. 

A  rueiTITB  ABRB8TSD — GHAND  BBAGLB  HUNT  IN  PRfiPABA*riON. 

**T$k$  him  to  je, 
And,  lirmb,  be  so  honest  mao ;  jeWe  reaeoo ; 
I  thank  je,  worthy  brother :    'Welcome,  ohiM, 
Mine  own  sweet  child." — Bbaumomt  and  Flktobu. 

The  iBipatiBol  Saxon,  iiapatiant  ibr  kk  revenge,  vtMily 
k>oked  oat  that  nigfat  for  the  coiaiBg  of  his  foUowers»  to  whom 
Yemoo  had  beea  given  in  charge.  His  arrangeneBts  had  keen 
ao  made  as  to  fot  his  plans,  seemingly,  beyond  the  reach  of 
dMappcsntmeat ;  and,  resolved  effeotnally  to  mrreat  the  furrier 
affoits  of  an  individnal,  wheae  conrage  and  candnct  gave  him 
smne  reason  for  apprehensioai,  he  had  prepared  himseif  and  his 
accessonas  in  the  swamp,  for  the  summary  and  tonible  prnikh- 
ment  of  one,  whom  they  considered  a  spy,  and  had  destined  to 
those  emel  seventies  which,  nndor  their  laws,  had  been  decreed 
for  sadi  an  offender.  The  evils  which  had  followed  the  success- 
fol  attempt  of  Bichard  Hurdis,  had  mortified  the  vani^  of  Saxon 
— or  Glement  Foster — and  rendered  him  unforgiving.  From 
the  moment  wkea  ka  keaame  ooBvioeed  tkat  Vernon  was  an 
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en^my,  he  had  sokmnlj  gworn  t«  deatioj  hisi*  His  plot  £or 
this  purpose  was  a  good  one — his  officers  were  true — the  jua- 
tiee  waa  his  wiUing  ereatnre;  aadi  ICr,  Awgnsliia  Mortimer  and 
Mi^or  Mareus  MontnMrenei,  were,  he  well  knew,  the  moat 
iraatworthy  witDesaea  that  were  eive^  yet  adbened  to  e$iwy  a 
erooked  eharaeter  straight  through  the  seaaiom,  vHow  then 
ahonld  he  account  font  the  delay  of  hia  agenita  in  hringing  their 
prisoner  to  punishment  ? 

*'  Shoald  it  he  ^at  d  d  actor,  Jonea-^dnmld  he  have 
apoiled  the  matter  ?  Would  yon  had  put  your  knife  and  bullet 
through  hia  carcass  aa  well  aa  through  his  clothea.  I  lear  he 
will  work  na  evil." 

Such  were  his  mattered  doubts,  at  midnight,  to  hia  wily  com- 
panion,  who  could  say  little  to  relieve  them. 

"And  this  proud  girl!  She,  too! — but  it  can  not  be  veiy 
long.  She  shall  submit,  if  it  be  only  to  save  the  life  of  her 
lover.  I  shall  obtain  my  conquest  over  her,  though,  as  a  con- 
dition, I  am  compelled  to  forego  my  .vengeance  upon  him." 

**  But  his  life  is  forfeit  to  the  law  f"  said  Jones. 

"  I  am  the  law !"  returned  the  other,  haughtily.  Then,  aoft* 
ening  his  tones,  he  added — "but,  I  am  too  feverish,  Jones,  to 
be  just  or  reasonable  now.  Forgive  me  if  I  speak  hastily  or 
harshly.  Go  you  now,  and  see  if  tiiere  be  any  tidings  of  theao 
fellows." 

Meanwhile,  Bichard  Stillyards,  the  dwarf,  was  already  ou 
hia  way  to  the  upper  ferry,  aa  fast  as  he  could  go;  and  Vernon 
had  rMched  Luccheaa  in  safety.  Hia  purpose  in  returning  to 
Luccheaa  waa  to  declare  himaelf  in  private  to  William  Mait- 
land ;  to  reveal  his  whole  connection  with  Garter ;  to  unfold  the 
favorable  teima  which  he  was  commissioBed  to  grmt*  and, 
finally,  to  crown  the  work  of  peace  and  good-will,  by  offering 
himself  in  marriage  to  Virg^ia,  whose  own  conaent,  it  has  been 
already  seen,  he  was  happy  to  secure  at  an  early  period.  But 
the  misery  of  the  father  at  the  loss  of  hb  child,  and  the  deep 
feeling  of  interest  which  he  too  had  in  the  matter — which 
seemed  almost  to  deprive  the  former  of  hia  reason,  atruck  the 
lover  domb  m— 

-Om  atapU  iDMDiBt  moliittlMi  ha  Hoadi- 
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And  tliea  his  resoliition  returned  to  him  as  be  witnessed  the  old 
man's  despair. 

Tbe  natural  and  nobler  feelings  of  old  Maitland'g  heart  re- 
eoTered  all  their  strength  at  this  moment  of  his  greatest  priva^ 
tion.  Virginia  was  the  apple  of  his  eye — the  solace  of  his 
hitter  cnp— *the  very  light  that  relieved  the  otherwise  groping 
darkness  which  had  environed  his  affections.  Bitterly  did  he 
now  accuse  himself  of  i^eglect,  of  cruelty,  of  crime — of  all 
things,  and  all  thenghts  evil — while,  as  the  anguished  words 
ponred  from  his  lips,  the  big,  burning  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks,  on  which,  the  consciousness  of  evil  thoughts  and  deeds 
had  placed  many  a  premature  line  and  wrinkle.  The  younger 
daughter,  wild  and  frightened  rather  than  grieved,  as  she  be- 
held these  ebullitions  of  a  nature  which  had  never  shown  itself 
to  her  under  such  an  aq^t  before,  stood  beside  the  old  man, 
with  one  hand  round  his  neck,  and  one  resting  on  his  head. 
He  himself  sat  upon  the  floor  in  a  state  of  utter  abandonment. 

**  Cheer  up  and  rouse  yourself  sir,"  exclaimed  Vernon,  as  he 
looked  upon  the  melancholy  spectacle,  with  a  sentiment  of  pity 
that  became  painful — *' rouse  up,  sir*  I  will  give  her  back  to 
you  though  I  peri^ !" 

"  Will  you— oh  I  will  you,  Mr.  Vernon  t  God  bless  you  if 
yon  will !— but  I  fear— I  fear  you  can  not  I  She's  gone — IVe 
looked  for  her  everywhere !  It  was  I  that  left  her  for  that  ac- 
cursed tavern,  and  those  thrice  accursed  cards.  I  am  not  wor- 
thy of  my  child — my  poor  child  !  Oh !  where  can  she  be  now 
—in  what  danger— from  what  villains !  Oh !  God,  keep  me 
from  that  thought:— God  in  mercy  keep  her  from  thai  danger !" 

And  the  miseraU^  father  threw  himself  forward  upon  the 
floor — the  blood  gushing  from  his  nostrils,  while  his  hands  tore 
the  scattered  white  hairs  from  his  venerable  head  and  strewed 
them  around  him.  The  screams  of  the  trembling  child  mingled 
with  his  moans,  making  a  discord  which,  while  it  filled  the  ears 
of  Vernon,  did  not  now  so  much  annoy  him.  There  were  some 
evident  fears,  not  so  evidently  expressed  in  the  last  speech  of 
the  father,  which  made  the  blood  recede  from  the  heart  of  Ver- 
non, leaving  a  painful  coldness  and  vacancy  behind  it 

In  what  danger  was  Virginia  now  ?  What  villain  held  her 
in  his  embraces — scomimg  her  prayers,  her  tears,  her  trenjbUiig 
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entreaties — ber  wild  but  feeble  efforts  at  releasel  Wbtt  braud 
violence,  sickening  to  chaste  ears,  assailed  ber  gasping  innocence 
— and  none  nigh  to  save  by  eqnaS  violence  from  that  worse  vio- 
lence that  defied  the  imploring  service  of  tfvery  sweet,  and  sootb- 
ing,  and  pure  bmiifin  kffeiction  t" 

Vernon  felt,  as  these  dreadftd  dotibts  And  appTebensimtt 
rushed  through  his  mind,  that  he  too  cotrM  throw  htem^  in 
utter  abandonment  upon  lihe  ground,  amd  mitogle  his  groans 
also  with  those  of  the  miserable  father.  But  ^her  facings, 
strengthened  hj  the  blood-giving  energies  of  youth,  came  to  fats 
aid.  A  fiercer  power  rose  up  In  his  heart,  and  with  accents  of 
recovered  might,  he  repeated  his  assurance  to  the  old  man,  that 
he  would  rescue  and  restore  his  dau^ter  ^t  the  peril  of  his  lif^ 
While  he  made  this  assurance,  the  pitiable  prostration  of  the 
father  struck  him  as  not  less  discreditable  to  manhood,  than  ft 
was  grateM  to  his  paternal  love. 

Maitland  was  stOl  a  vigorous  nmn — not  too  oM  for  exertion 
— not  too  fbebie  at  such  a  time,  to  «eek  for  his  ebM,  and  strike 
a  desperate  blow  in  her  behali  Besides,  men  were  waixting 
now  to  prosetmte  the  enterprise  against  the  robbers  in  the 
Ghitta-Loosa,  with  whom  Vernon  could  not  fkll  to  connect  tfie 
outlaw  by  whom  Virginia  had  been  torn  away  from  her  dwel- 
ling. Oireumstances  had  sufficiently  shown  the  father  that  her 
absence  arose  from  an  abduction,  which  the  whole  tenor  of 
Virginia's  iifle  and  virtuous  deportment  conclusively  convinced 
all  parties,  must  have  been  forcible. 

A  sudden  resolution  filled  the  mind  of  Vernon.  He  saw  that 
no  better  mode  remained  of  arousing  the  father  to  his  duty,  than 
by  awakening  other  fears  in  his  bosdm.  This  was,  indee4«  the 
fitting  moment  to  declare  to  him  the  fbll  extent  and  powers  of 
his  own  commission.  To  ordinary  minds  it  might  hare  seemed 
cruel,  while  the  father  so  keenly  suffered,  to  vex  his  spirit  with 
the  terrors  of  discovery  and  punishment ;  but  the  more  correct 
philosophy  of  Vernon  convinced  him  that  the  prostration  and 
infirmity  of  Maitland  could  receive  provocation  and  stimnha 
from  no  other  source. 

"Mr.  Wflson,"  said  he,  "rise — send  your  daxighter  Ut  Ym 
chamber  for  awhile,  while  I  unfold  to  you  sette  bttsineM  of 
peat  unportance.    I  am  the  beaner  of  other  evil  tidingi  "^Akk 
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joa  kave  not  beard,  but  vbioh,0ooiier  or  )Ater,niii8t  reach  your 
ears.     Tbere  eaa  be  u^  better  season  tban  the  present." 

The  solemnity  of  these  preliminaries  had  the  effect  of  com- 
manding  the  attention  of  the  criminaL  The  daughter  was  sent 
from  their  presence*  and  the  AUher  rose  slowly  to  his  chair,  with 
eyes  full  of  a  moat  painfbl  anxiety.  Vernon  did  not  delay  his 
comtnimication  with  any  idle  formulss — humanity  forbade  all 
such.  It  will  be  understood,  however,  that  he  oaikted  nothing 
which  night  soften  the  natural  severity  ef  truth,  and  maiutAin 
for  himself  the  proper  deportment  oi  a  geBtlemas,  and  one,  tooi 
so  elotely  allied  by  the  tendareat  promises  to  the  dauf^r  of 
the  person  he  addressed. 

"  You  are  known  to  me,  sir — you  are  William  Maitend,  late 
easier  of  the bank." 

The  miserable  old  man  shrieked  in  iusuppressible  terror  at 
the  words,  while  his  bands  clasped  and  covered  his  fkce.  His 
daughter's  fate  was  in  aa  instant  forgotten  in  his  own.  The 
aelfisbness  of  his  natuve  prepoudvated  in  an  instant. 

^^  Spare  me,  spare  me,  Mr.  Yentoa!— for  God's  sake— for 
■sy  children's  sake-*- spare  me  t  I  am  a  miserable  old  mau— 
spare  my  gray  hairs;  and  I  wiU  Mess  yon  for  eTer-— they  wttl 
Uess  yon  !     Spare  me !" 

Vemon  took  his  hand  kindly. 

"  Be  not  alarmed,  Mr.  Maitland— though  I  oome  commissioned 
to  recover  this  money  from  you,  I  yet  come  as  your  friend,  and 
from  one  who  has  ever  been  your  friend.'' 

"  Who  t  who }"  exdaimed  the  wretched  man,  with  as  much 
eagerness  of  hope  in  his  face  as  it  had  lately  expressed  of  fear. 
Bat  when  the  lips  of  Vernon  uttered  the  name  of  *^  Garten"  his 
eounteaaiiee  Hdl-^he  sunk  back  in  his  chair  with  a  deep  gtoan» 
and  again  covered  his  face  with  his  luukds. 

"  Do  not  doubt  the  friendship  which  has  ever  served  you,  even 
nhen  the  noble  person  whom  I  have  mentioned  has  been  suffer* 
>ng  most  from  your  injustice.  I  know  your  story,  and  I  know 
ilia.  I  know  how  much  j4»^  owe  to  his  friendship,  and  I  know 
bow  ill  you  have  repaid  it  But  I  am  not  sent  to  reproach  you, 
aad  well  I  know»  ware  be  bimaelf  prasant,  his  own  reproaehes 
would  be  spared  at  sack  a .aomenl  as  this.  My  mission  brings 
yon  saleiyt  Mr.  Maitbmd,  though  I  oome  as  the  messaoger  of 
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joftice.  Hear  m«  with  patienee,  then,  while  I  eommuiiieate  tr 
yoa  the  henerolent  designs  ef  mj  friend — jonr  friend,  still. 
Mr.  Maitland  —  in  hehalf  of  jonrself  and  children." 

This  commnnication  was  soon  delivered.  The  reader  is  al- 
ready  familiar  with  its  purport  We  need  not  repeat  it  here.  As 
little  necessary  wonld  it  seem  to  say,  that  it  was  listened  to  by 
the  andesenring  criminal  with  some  sndi  feelings  as  those  cf 
the  culprit  under  judicial  sentence,  suddenly  relieved  by  an 
unlooked-for  respite  from  the  supreme  authority  while  standing 
on  the  very  precipice  of  death. 

Vernon  did  not  stop  here,  though  the  frequent  groans  and 
ejaculations  of  Maitland,  now  of  remorse  and  self-reproach,  and 
now  of  gratitude  and  exultation,  subjected  him  to  frequent  in- 
terruptions. He  at  once  unveiled  to  the  old  man  the  relation 
in  which  he  stood  to  his  lovely  but  lost  daughter. 

Alas !  for  the  long^iseased  heart,  and  the  pampered  and  pre- 
vailing  sin  which  possessed  it !  Even  in  that  hour  of  his  great- 
est privation,  and  pain,  and  humiliation— -that  hour  of  his  par- 
tial relief  from  the  fear  of  punishment — an  hour  distinguished 
alike  by  the  keen  sorrows  of  the  frither  at  the  loss  of  the  beloved 
child,  and  the  abased  feelings  of  the  felon  who  suddenly  findf 
himself  convicted  before  man,  without  escape,  and  with  his 
month  choked  with  the  bitter  duet  of  his  own  degradation  —  in 
that  very  hour,  the  shape  of  his  old  sin  once  more  stood  up  tri- 
umphant and  audacious  as  ever. 

The  latter  part  of  Vernon's  communication,  which  declared 
the  nature  of  the  tie  which  now  united  his  feelings  and  interests 
with  those  of  Virginia  Maitland,  suggested  to  the  miserable  old 
man  a  new  resource  for  his  crime ;  and  he  eagerly  insinuated 
proposals  to  Vernon  that,  instead  of  restoring  the  vast  amount 
of  moneys  which  he  had  purloined,  and  which  be  admitted 
himself  still  to  have,  in  great  part,  in  his  own  possession,  to  the 
rightfril  owners,  they  should  retain  it  among  themselves,  and 
by  a  timely  and  far  retreat,  secure  themselves  and  it  from  the 
grasp  of  all  pursuers.  The  infrituated  gambler,  whose  moral 
sense,  by  a  tendency  as  certain  as  death,  had  gone  down,  step 
by  step,  with  rapid  but  self-unnoted  transitions,  to  tlie  lowest 
sbik  of  depravation,  vainly  knagtned  that,  to  a  lover,  snd  one 
so  young,  the  charms  of  a  mistress,  mmi  the  splendid  bribe 
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whieli  formed  her  dowry,  must  proTe  irresistible  temptations. 
Yenion  shrank  back  with  an  apparent  shudder  from  the  grasp 
wbieh  the  eager  fingers  of  Maidand  had  taken  upon  hSs  arm ; 
while  his  eye  regarded  the  stolid  eriniinal  with  an  expression 
quite  as  Ml  of  sorrow  as  of  seom. 

**  Mr.  Maitland,  for  your  danghler's  sake,  I  implore  yoo  to 
niffer  me  to  respect  her  fother  if  I  can.  Let  me  hear  no  more 
on  this  subject.  I  will  striye,  for  my  own  sake,  to  forget  this 
most  homiKating  offer — an  offer  no  lees  insulting  to  me  than  it 
J0  degrading  to  yourself  You  hare  heard  me  state  what  were 
Mr.  Carter's  propositions.  You  perceive  that  he  is  willing  to 
proTtde— ^thiU;  he  pledges  himself  to  proTide  amply— for  your 
chiUren,  en  die  restoration  of  the  sums  in  your  possession.  Oir- 
cwmstaaees  have  fkrored  you,  and  hare  spared  me  the  necessity 
of  proceeding  harshly.  I  count  myself  as  singularly  fortunate 
as  yourself  in  being  ihe  messenger  of  such  benevolent  intentions 
on  the  part  of  one  upon  whmn  you  have  no  claims  of  kindness. 
Garter,  indeed,  is  a  rufied  man.  Having  carried  out  his  designs, 
and  secured  your  children  in  the  sums  specified,  he  will  have 
no  inore  left  him  than  wiU  barely  suffice  to  make  his  firlend 
Ckimage  secure  against  all  losses.  Let  me  know  at  once  what 
is  your  resolution  ;  for  we  have  little  time  to  lose.  The  safety 
of  one  who  is  now  no  less  dear  to  me  than  to  you,  requires  our 
instant  pursuit." 

Doubly  humbled,  though,  perhaps,  not  yet  contrite,  Maitland 
acceded  to  all  the  requisitions  of  the  youth,  and,  with  a  hurried 
consent,  he  would  have  dismissed  the  subject,  while  he  pro- 
ceeded to  bustle  forward  to  command  the  horses.  But  Vernon 
was  one  of  those  men  who  do  their  work  thoroughly. 

**Mr.  Maitland,"  said  be,  "this  matter  must  be  settled  to- 
flSght,  and  the  money  delivered.  I  have  my  credentials  ready, 
«nd  will  prepare  your  guarantee,  while  you  are  getting  things 
in  readiness.  If  you  are  resolved  to  go  with  me  in  pursuit  of 
Ybginia,  it  will  be  your  better  course  to  order  your  barouche, 
and  take  JuUa  with  us.  The  night  is  pleasant,  and  she  can  be 
wrapped  up  carefully.  It  wiU  be  better  than  to  leave  her  here, 
In  the  care  of  servants  only,  and  in  a  place  whieh  has  already 
proved  itself  to  be  so  rery  insecure.  You  can  have  no  reason 
to  intA  returning  now,  and  at  Mr.  Badger's  she  wiD  be  in  per- 
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feci  safetjf  while  we  trarerse  the  awamp  in  search  of  her  i 
I  know  no  hotter  course  either  for  safety  or  propiiet j." 

Briefly,  Vernon  had  his  own  way  in  all  respects.  His  firm- 
ness, mingled  with  that  becoming  deference  of  manner  wkick 
youth  always  owes  to  age,  even  when  it  k  criminal  and  debased, 
•owed  the  spirit,  and  commanded  ike  respect  of  MaitUnd.  The 
money  was  restored,  and  in  one  hour  mrae  the  cottage  waa 
deserted.  The  poor  Jnlia,  trembling  and  wondering,  confused 
at  all  things,  and  afanost  totally  inapprehensiye  of  any,  was 
wrapped  away  in  the  baroudie,  with  her  father  beside  her,  sad* 
ashamed,  and  nlent ;  while  Vemon,  mounted  on  horseback,  aii4 
once  more  armed,  after  a  long  interral,  with  the  weiq^one  at 
which  the  sturdy  Alabamian  had  taken  such  excdlent  dliarge 
during  his  airest  and  sickness— with  spirits  uneonscMMislj 
heightened  by  the  sense  of  liberty  and  strength— rode  along- 
sidoi  and  strove  to  cheer  the  miserable  father,  and  the  innocent 
and  unconscious  chfld.  Though  his  anxieties  and  apprehensions 
were  in  no  respects  lessened  in  regard  to  the  lost  Yixgima,  yet 
the  conviction  that  he  was  now  able  to  strike  in  h^  behalf 
made  him  sanguine  with  hope,  and  rendered  him  elaalk  in 
movement  He  suffered  no  unnecessary  dekys  to  restrain  hit 
progress,  and  by  his  voice  and  example,  he  urged  the  driver 
of  the  vehicle  to  a  corresponding  action  with  his  own  sinewy 
steed. 

The  reader,  if  he  be  not  mine  dull— 

"than  the  fat  WMd 
That  hugs  itself  at  ease  at  Lethe's  whar(" 

will  be  pleased  to  spare  us  some  unnecessary  nanratwn,  and  readU  . 
ily  imagine  a  fbw  things^  in  our  story  which  are  quite  aa  easy 
to  conceive  as  to  write.  He  will  take  it  for  granted  thai  the 
progress  of  our  night  travellers  was  uninterrupted— and  that  a 
union  was  safely  effected  the  next  morning,  at  a  tolerably  eaily 
hour,  between  themselves  and  their  friends  Jamison  and  Horsej. 
He  will  further  learn  that,  shortly  after  the  meeting  of  tbeae 
with  Vernon,  they  were  joined  by  Walter  Bawlins  and  Master 
Edward  Mabvy.  The  eyes  of  the  latter,  which  the  adroit  fiali 
of  Horsey  had  sealed  up  for  a  season,  were  now  in  tolemUy 
good  conation— they  wore  less  of  the  plethoric  fom  and  \ 
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bom  aipeet,  than  tbej  did  a  week  past ;  bat,  tfaongb  revtored» 
diej  cBd  net  seem  to  regard  the  actor  with  any  more  favor  than 
Mbre.  Some  mutual  efforts  were  .made  by  Rawlins  and  Yer^ 
m&B,  to  bring  tbe  parties  to  friendly  offices ;  bat  they  were  partly 
faieffeelaaL  Still,  there  was  no  open  show  of  hostility  between 
theni.  Homey*  certainly,  preserved  none.  He  was  a  generons 
ttHkm  at  heart ;  and  wonld  hare  scorned  to  have  fostered  any 
leeKng  of  mafice  at  an  enemy.  Besides,  he  had  been  success- 
fid,  and  as  those  always  langh  who  win,  his  good  humor  was  in 
Bowiae  diminished,  becaose  the  hand  which  he  offered  with  frank- 
IMMM  to  hia  foe  was  taken  with  reluctance.  He  disarmed  the 
aetive  rancor  of  Mabry,  by  making  some  concessions— »with- 
ottt  which  it  might  have  been  that  the  operations  of  the  party 
wonld  hav«  been  exposed  to  conflicting  feelings  and  divided 
eatmeeb— which  he  was  neither  bound  by  courtesy,  nor  ex* 
peeted  by  his  opponent  to  make. 

As  for  Bawlins,  his  delight  at  seeing  Vernon  was  excruciating. 
He  hugged  him  to  his  breast  with  what  seemed  to  the  latter 
qtnte  a  superfluous  degree  of  affection,  and  in  the  same  breath, 
though  in  a  whisper,  told  him  that  Rachel  had  at  length  yielded 
to  his  persuasions,  and  had*  consented  to  name  the  day. 

Another  matter  of  far  more  gratifying  import  to  Vernon  at 
this  moment,  was  the  information  which  he  received  of  a  new 
ally  in  the  person  of  Stillyards,  the  dwarf.  That  elegant 
young  person,  elated  with  the  boon  with  which  Florence  Mar- 
bois  had  consented  to  reward  his  industry  in  promoting  her 
purposes  of  vengeance,  nad  made  his  appearance  at  the  door 
of  Rawlins,  a  little  after  daylight  that  very  morning ;  and  his 
eommunications  had  quickened  the  preparations  of  the  latter  for 
the  pursuit  of  that  enterprise  to  which  the  counsels  of  Vernon 
had  before  impelled  him. 

He  had  not  been  idle,  it  may  be  sud  here,  during  the  interval 
which  had  passed.  He  had  secured  the  co-operation  of  nearly 
twenty  men — all  stout  fellows — good  men  and  true — whom 
the  blast  of  a  horn  would  bring  together  in  half  an  hour,  from 
a  circuit  of  five  miles. 

The  revelations  of  Stillyards  had  much  more  effect  upon 
Vernon  than  they  could  possibly  have  had  upon  Rawlins.  The 
abduction  of  Virginia  Maitland  was  now  known  with  certainty; 
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and  it  was  with  no  less  certaintj  that  he  knew  whore  abe  was 
hidden  bj  Saxon.  It  was  no  small  addition  to  his  desire  for 
immediate  enterprise,  when  he  found  that  her  abductor,  aa4 
the  consummate  chief  of  the  Beagles  of  the  Border,  wfere  mm 
and  the  same  person.  These  discoveries  he  kept  htm  th^ 
father.  He  had  come  to  the  eonclosion  that  William  iHaitlaad 
cotdd  be  of  little  service  in  the  adventure — and  he  connaeUed 
him  to  proceed  at  once  with  Julia  to  the  seesritj  of  Zion's 
Hill.  He  particularly  cautioned  him  against  suffering,  his  own 
near  neighborhood  to  be  known  to  the  venerable  and  dogmatical 
head  of  the  establishment;  still  less  to  8u£Per  it  to  be  suspedad 
that  any  enterprise  was  on  foot,  by  which  to  rout  the  outlaws^ 
To  render  the  old  man  more  cautious  in  diis  and  every  other 
respect,  the  doubtful  character  of  young  Badger  was  revealed 
to  him,  and  the  danger  fully  shown  of  any  premature  deveb^ 
ment  of  a  project  which  could  only  be  successful  through  per* 
feet  secrecy.  Having  sent  the  unhappy  and  criminal  fatiier 
upon  his  way,  Vernon  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  Still- 
yards,  whom  Rawlins  had  kept  under  dose  watch  in  the  neigb* 
boring  wood. 
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"  She  Boora'd  us  strangely, 
Jji  we  could  do,  or  dunt  do;  threatened  ns 
'  With  iaoh  a  noble  anger,  and  so  goTeroed 
WiUi  eiich  a  fieiy  spirit"  --  Boimixu. 

Though  natorallj  unpatLent  to  commence  the  war  against  his 
enemies  aivi  resQue  the  fair  Yirginia  from  her  abductors,  Vemoa 
was  too  thoughtiiil  and  deliberate  of  character  to  defeat  Ihs 
own  objects  by  apj  premature  or  precipitate  attempts^  He 
retired  as  soon  as  possible  into  the  cover  of  the, forests,  and) 
from  sight  of  anj  bu|;  his  own  comrades,  after  siding  Maitland 
on  his  way  to  Zion's  HilL  Here  he  closei^  ^i^mjxied  the 
dwarf  Stillyards;  and  th^  done,  he  despatebdd  Jaoojsoii  with 
two  others  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in,  and  more  effectually 
seouring  the  persons  of  the  two  rogues,  whom  we  left  fastened 
in  the  swamp  the  night  before.  There  were  two  other  rogues 
to  be  secured,  of  whose  neighborhood  he  was  now  first  informed 
by  the  dwarf. 

These  were  fellows,  who,  in  the  "Beagle"  dialect>  went 
by  the  significant  name  of  "smellers."  They  were,  in  &(0l^ 
advanced  sentinels,  the  keepers  of  outposts,  watching  ^e  high« 
ways  leading  to  the  swamp  ^E^stnesses,  and  conveying  the  ear- 
liest tidings  of  the  approach  of  any  uncongenial  or  .hostile/ 
influences.  To  divert  these  wa,tchers  from  the^  posts,  Still*, 
yards,  whom  they  knew,  wi^s  immediately  sent  forward,  as  if 
with  instructions  from  their  captain.  Bdng  in  possession  of  all 
the  first  signs  of  the  band,  there  could  be  little  or  no  difficulty 
in  deceiving  thjBm  by  means  of  hb  agency ;  and  not  altogether 
prepared  to  rely  wholly  upon  a  rogue,  even  in  the  hour  of  hi^ 

2Q 
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first  conversioii,  Vemon  sent  Bawlins,  secretly,  with  two  other* 
—  all  excellent  woodmen-— to  follow  the  dwarf»  and  correct  his 
treachery,  shonld  he  happen  to  prove  fidthless  to  his  trust 

But  his  precautions,  though  proper,  proved  unnecessary. 
Stillyards  was  now  the  sw<»n  enemy  of  the  outlaw  chief  on  Ida 
own  account,  even  if  he  were  not  bound  as  the  agent  of  Flor> 
ence  Marbois.  The  humiliating  indigni^  to  which  his  ears  had 
been  subjected  by  t]ie  fingers  of  Saxon  had  turned  all  the  sweet 
milk  ef  his  nature  into  gall  and  bitteniess;  and  he  waa  now 
prepared,  without  fee  or  reward,  to  prove  to  his  superior  the 
extent  of  that  malignity,  which,  in  the  base  spirit,  never  for> 
^ves  a  wrong,  and  in  the  weakly,  vain  heart  never  forgets  a 
slight  The  wish  to  prove  his  capacity  for  vengeance,  to  him 
who  was  to  be  the  object  of  it,  had  kept  the  deformed  abso- 
lutely sleepless;  and  it  was  with  the  keenest  and  most  sua- 
picious  impatience  that  he  heard  the  resolution  of  Vemon  to 
make  no  movement,  until  night,  against  the  outlaws  of  Cane 
Castle. 

This  resolution  was  productive  of  surprise  to  other  minds 
than  his.  BiiwliBs  himself  wondered,  that  with  a  body  of 
rtout,  fearless  men,  which,  at  mid-day,  exceeded  in  numbers 
die  entire  force  of  the  beagles  known  to  be  then  within  their 
camp,  he  should  forbear  instantly  proceeding  toward  their  prey. 
But  the  determination  of  the  leader  was  a  juditious  one ;  and 
when  explmned  to  the  few  comrades  whom  he  trusted  with  his 
plan,  its  evident  policy  overcame  all  their  scruples  and  £sanned 
dieir  doubts. 

It  was  not  till  the  evening  shadows  bad  ftllen  that  their 
movements  were  t>egun.  Before  this  time,  however,  the  party 
which  had  been  despatched  for  the  two  prisoners  had  returned 
with  theJb  charge ;  whfle,  with  equal  success,  the  dwarf  Still- 
yards,  had  beguiled  the  **  Smellers"  fi*om  their  station  into  the 
very  hands  of  the  attacking  party.  Before  they  knew  where 
they  were,  ihey  encountered  a  dozen  armed  men  in  firont,  whOe 
the  three  who  had  been  despatched  to  follow  Stillyards,  seaaoL 
aUy  arriving  behind,  cut  off  all  chance  of  retreat 

The  four  were  despatched  under  an  equal  party  toward  Zkm*a 
Hill,  in  time  to  reach  it  a  fow  hours  after  dark.  They  conveyed 
a  request  from  Vemon  to  the  venerable  elder  of  that  estabUdi- 
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ment,  that  tliej  might  be  suffered  to  remain  under  gaard  at  hie 
retreat,  nntQ  die  return  of  the  party  next  day.  Having  seyeral 
miles  the  start  ot  the  methodist,  it  was  no  longer  a  cause  of 
fear  that  tbeb  plans  might  be  defeated  either  by  the  perverse 
self-esteem  and  dogmatism  of  the  father,  or  the  treachery  of  tbe 
■on ;  of  whom,  by  the  way,  Kawlins  had  meanwhile  gathered 
audi  knowledge  hem  Bachel  Morrison,  as  confirmed  all  his  pre- 
yious  suspicions. 

These  minor  matters  attended  to,  Vernon  set  his  party  in 
motioa  as  soon  as  the  darkness  was  sufficient  to  conceal  their 
movements.  But  instead  of  taking  his  way  down,  he  advanced 
up  the  river,  and  in  a  course  directly  opposite  to  that  where 
Cane  Castle  lay.  Two  miles  above  the  place  where  he  had 
been  concealed  through  the  day,  was  the  feny  which  he  had 
that  morning  crossed,  and,  while  crossing,  had  scanned  curious- 
ly, yet  in  silence,  the  place  where  the  boat  was  fastened,  and 
«a  much  of  the  scene  and  circumstances  around  him  as  he 
deemed  effectual  to  his  purposes. 

Having  reached  the  neighborhood,  he  ordered  his  party  to 
halt  in  the  woods,  while,  alighting  from  their  horses,  Bawlins, 
Jamison,  and  himself,  went  forward  to  reconnoitre.  Finding 
the  coast  clear,  they  loosened  the  ferry-boat  from  its  fastg. 
This  boat  a  huge  flat,  suited  to  the  transportation  of  wagons  of 
the  largest  dimensions  across  tlie  river — soon  received  the 
party  without  their  horses.  These  were  sent  to  await  them, 
under  the  charge  of  a  couple  of  the  troop,  to  a  spot  on  the  same 
aide  of  the  river  seven  miles  below,  which  was  described  to  be 
directly  opposite  to  that  where  the  outlaws  held  their  abode. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Bawlins,  who  knew  the  river,  and  Still- 
yards,  to  whom  the  upper  shore  was  sufficiently  familiar,  the 
flat  was  suffered  noiselessly  to  fall  down  with  the  current ;  the 
only  toil  of  the  party  being  to  push  her  off  when  she  touched 
the  shore,  and  keep  her  free  from  the  snags  and  sawyers — a 
task  not  so  easy  to  execute  in  the  imperfect  starlight,  which 
guided  them  in  the^  progress. 

But  they  experienced  fewer  difficulties  than  Vernon  had  an«> 
ticipated,  and  arrived  at  the  spot  already  known  to  the  reader 
by  the  fishing  adventure  of  Horsey,  in  perfect  secrecy  and 
silence.    The  flat  was  now  run  up,  and  suffered  to  rest  upon 
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the  oozy  plane  which  skirted  the  river  and  lay  between  it  and 
Oane  Castle ;  and,  throngh  this  bog,  the  most  toilsome  and  un- 
pleasant part  of  their  journey,  the  little  troop  Srere  compelled 
to  scramble — the  silence  imposed  upon  Horsey,  at  this  JQnct!)re» 
being  the  worst  portion  of  the  business  to  that  iiTorthy  amateur. 
The  restraint  he  fbund  excessively  irksome,  at  a  moment  and 
in  a  place,  which  reminded  him  of  some  of  his  strangest  experi- 
ence, and  of  events  which  had  been  sufficiently  exciting  to  Htti- 
self  to  make  him  sure  of  the  dramatic  effect  which  they  must 
produce  in  the  minds  and  estimation  of  all  others.  It  did  not 
alter  the  case  very  materially  thai  he  had  discoursed  over  his 
experience  to  several  of  his  present  comrades  more  than  once 
already.  AH  day  he  had  exercised  his  tongue  in  the  reminis- 
cences, always  pleasant  when  past,  of  petil  and  annoyance : 
still,  some  had  not  heard  —  and  then,  the  infmrtiffi  t 

"  It  is  in  the  little  touches,  my  dear  fellow,**  ho  said  to  Ver- 
non, in  a  whisper — *^the  nice  and  seemingly  unimportant  fea- 
tures of  a  subject,  that  the  whole  character  speaks  out.  A  look, 
a  nod,  a  wink,  or  the  slightest  gesture  in  the  proper  place,  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  — makes  eloquent  the  commonest 
passages  of  the  pbet,  which  the  ordinary  reader  w6u}d  dur  o>v^ 
in  impatience." 

''  Be  a  man  now,  not  an  actor.  Horsey.  Everything  In  seA- 
son,"  was  the  stem  response  of  Vernon,  in  a  like  whisper.  "He 
is  neither  man  nor  actor  who  can  not  keep  his  tongue,  when  the 
part  actually  calls  for  silence.** 

"  You're  right  in  that,  by  the  ghost  of  Solomon,  Harry  Men- 
mouth  ;"  and,  as  the  actor  contented  himself  with  this  repljt  ke 
sunk  back,  murmuring  firom  one  of  hifr  taVorites : — 

**TkiBisao  Wt>rld 
To  pUy  witli  mmnnetfl,  and  to  tilt  with  lips: 
We  must  haye  bloody  nofle^  and  cracked  orowni^ 
And  pass  them  current  too : — ** 

A  reflection,  we  may  add,  that  only  distressed  lifm  as  he  thot^jht 
how  awkward  he  should  look,  appearing  a  second  time  wHh  a 
bloody  nose  before  Mary  Olayton,  otherwise  Mj%.  Bersey. 

He  was  beguiled  from  his  annoyances,  however,  by  findiii|^ 
-hat  the  next  person  at  his  side  was  Master  Edirasrd  Ifabiy,  Ml 
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kia  rivid.  This  iiMoovety  led  him  to  some  vague  mmsings 
aboat  ^oineMettees,  firom  which  he  was  only  iuroiised  by  the 
fommont,  whioh  sent  him  forward  with  three  others,  for  the 
captare  of  hi^  quondam  compaiiion>  Jones ;  a  summons  which 
enlivened  and  gratified  him  gr«iatly»  as  it  seemed  to  imply  some 
retribntivte  agency  in  Providence,  whieh  thua  left  open  the  door 
to  an  atonement  for  all  the  indignitiea  of  Mr.  Aristophanes  BnU» 
and  the  ruin  of  his  Hamlet 

He  IbUowed  Rawlins,  to  whom  Sdllyards  had  given  partieti- 
lar  dhreetions  for  finding  the  sleeping-place  of  that  sturdy  oat- 
law*  while  five  others,  equally  well  instructed,  were  commissioned 
for  the  eapture  of  the  rest  of  the  gang*  Vernon,  reserving  to 
himself  the  dwarf  StiUyards  only,  took  his  way  wkh  a  cautions 
t^fBpfhat  a  bounding  heart,  toward  the  squatter's  hovel,  where 
he  had  been  told  by  his  companion  that  the  maiden  was  ia^ 
prisoned  Hii  command  to  the  rest  of  his  party  was,  that  the 
followers  of  Saxon  should  be  surprised  and  capturkl ;-— a  mote 
snddeq,  if  not  mor«  severe  doem  he  purposed  for  the  outlaw 
himself.  For  him  the  sudden  shot  or  stroke  was  designed^  as 
from  him  was  anticipated  the  most  reckless  and  resolute  iBsist- 
ance. 

MeanwhSe,  the  commotion  at  Zion's  Hill,  inspired  by  the 
astounding  intelligence  brought  by  those  who  escorted  the  cap- 
tured outlaws^  was  sach  as  might  have  been  expel^ted  from  the 
vexed.  setf*esteem  of  ^e  veneraUa  veteran.'  The  attempt  of 
Vernon  and  Bawlins  to  effect  so  importaht  a  basiness  withoni 
his  ageacy,  was  a  source  of  equal .  surprise  and  indignation. 
That  Bawlins  shonU  be  so  presnmptuoas,  waa  monstrous  in  £he 
extreme ;  and  what  made  it  seem  more  so»  was  the  foot;  that»  in 
aD  his  sdiemes  and  ooransds,  submitted  from  time  to  time  to  the 
latter^  after  the  departare  of  Vem^Ur  it  seemed  to  the  dictatori- 
al eldeir,  thai  the  woodman  was  uncooMnonly  obtuse  and  wrelck- 
edly  deficient  in  honorable  enterprise.  His  son,  GKdeoUr  on  the 
contrary,  by  the  boldness  of  his  expressions,  and  the  warmth  of 
valor  which  he  displayed  whenever  the  capture  of  the  "Beagles" 
was  the  8al)|ect,  had  greatly  commended  himself  to-the  old  man'k 
heart  He  even  began  to  think,  after  making  due  comparisons 
between  the  two  on  this  subject,  that  it  would  be  only  a  legi^ 
mate  ri|^t  which  he  had,  as  the  guardian  of  Bachel  Morrison, 
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and  a  beooming  ezmreise  of  his  wisdom,  to  urge  his  wishes  upon 
her  that  she  should  marry  a  youth  of  so  oraeh  more  promise, 
and  discard  one  of  whom  so  few  expectations  could  be  formed. 
He  had  forborne  any  attempt  hitherto,  to  bias  her  afiectionB ; 
but  to  one  who  assumed  to  himself  so  large  a  porticm  of  the 
allotted  sagfieity  of  mankind,  it  began  to  seem  perfectly  proper 
and  praiseworthy  to  employ  it  in  his  own  way,  for  the  use  of 
one,  who  still  toiled  in  a  sort  of  moral  darkness  and  among  tlie 
shadows  of  ignorance.  His  first  attempts  at  this  sort  oi  juris- 
diction, were,  however,  moderate  enough.  He  began  by  re- 
proaches of  Bawlins  for  his  indirection  and  infirmity  of  purpose* 
and  a  recommendation,  only  implied,  however,  of  die  wordiy 
and  valiant  Gideon. 

''What  Walter  Bawlins  can  mean,"  he  remarked  to  Rachel, 
one  morning  shortly  after  the  woodman  had  taken  his  depart- 
ure, *'  by  keeping  his  hands  from  the  good  work,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand. Surely  he  lacks  not  heart -r- he  hath  courage  for 
strife.  There  hath  been  no  shrinking,  hitherto,  on  his  part,  in 
die  hour  of  danger." 

**  He  has  oourage,  believe  me,"  was  the  reply  of  Bachd,  widi 
the  natural  and  unrestrained  warmth  of  one  who  loves  without 
doubt  or  qualification.  ^  There  is  no  man  of  more  courage  on 
the  river." 

"It  would  please  me  to  diink  so,  Bachel — nay,  X  have 
thought  so,  but  a  diort  while  since ;  yet,  to  say  trudi,  I  have 
my  misg^ngs.  Why  is  be  backward  to  stir  up  the  people 
when  I  bid  him  !  Why,  when  the  occasion  is  so  pressing — 
when  evil  men  gather  widi  deadly  weapons  in  their  hands,  and 
deadly  malice  in  their  hearts,  as  I  may  say  it,  around  the  holy 
places  of  the  Lord;  and  the  innocent  traveller  is  waylaid  for 
his  tfoil ;  and  they  foar  not  to  smite  die  unofiending,  and  the 
unprepared,  and  the  innocent-— why  doth  he  keep  himself 
aloof  at  such  a  time — how  may  he  justify  himself  finr  audi 
Blackness  of  spmtf  Wmre  he  feeble  (rfUmb,  and  slight  of  pei^ 
son,  it  were,  perhaps,  to  be  forgiven  him  that  he  is  baekwacd; 
but  he  hath  strength  beyond  that  of  ordinary  men,  and  with  a 
fitting  strength  of  heart,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  justification 
fiMT  diis  lukewarmness.  Truly,  Bachd,  it  humbledi  me  mxuh 
—this  falling  off  in  our  friend." 
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"  There  is  no  fdling  oft  dear  nude,  believe  me.  I  will  an- 
swer for  Walter,  that»  when  the  fitting  time  shall  arrive,  he  will 
be  ready,  and  among  the  first" 

**  When  the  fitting  time  shall  arrive !"  was  the  exclamation 
^f  the  elder.  *'  Have  I  not  said  to  thee  and  to  him*  alreadj» 
that  now  is  Um  time  and  the  season  I  Now !  now  t  Can  there 
be  a  better  honr  than  the  first  for  the  good  performances  of  a 
man,  and  diose  which  are  so  needfiil  for  human  safety  I  He 
ha&  heard  my  thought  more  than  once  ftbeady,  in  behalf  of 
this  necessity.^ 

"  But,  if  be  thinks  otherwise,"  was  the  imprudent  reply  ot 
the  maiden — her  anxiety  for  the  justification  of  her  lover,  ma- 
king her  forgetful  of  the  mortal  stab  which  such  a  suggestion 
must  give  to  the  old  gentleman'a  conceit  of  heart  His  han^ 
and  eyes  were  uplifted  in  unmitigated  astonishment 

**  Ha !  it  is  so,  then,  ev«i  as  I  expected.  He  hath  better 
assurances  of  wisdom  and  the  truth  than  older  men— ^nayt  than 
all  men  around !  for  all  men  seem  to  hold  it  needful  that  the 
outlaw  should  be  arrested,  out  of  hand,  in  his  deeds  of  evil.  He 
thinks  otherwise,  doth  he  1  He  will  tell  us  when  it  is  the  fit- 
ting season,  will  he  1  He  is  good  and  wise,  but  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  we  must  clo  without  him.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  strength  we  have,  and  only  pray  to  the  Lord  that  it 
may  be  e^ual  to  the  work  before  us — that  we  may  go  forward 
widiout  fmitness  of  heart  or  slackness  of  spirit,  aad  that  success 
may  be  vouchsafed  to  us,  not  because  of  the  strength  which  we 
have,  but  the  will  for  the  performance !" 

**  Oh,  my  unde,  speak  not  thus  harshly — think  not  thus  un- 
kindly of  Walter ;"  responded  the  maiden,  now  ftiUy  awake  to 
her  indiscretion  as  she  fistened  to  this  outpouring  of  the  morbid 
vanity  of  age.  "Ton  do  Walter  injustice;  I'm  sure  you  do; 
and  hell  be  ready  to  go  with  the  rest  as  soon  aa  ever  they're 
ready.  He  may  think  it  too  soon,  but  I'm  sure,  when  you  once 
set  ttie  example,  and  name  the  day,  he'll  be  among  the  first  to 
turn  out  at  your  summons." 

A  reply  no  less  bittor  than  the  former  answered  this  addi- 
tional speech  of  Rachel ;  and  was  followed  up  by  a  sneering 
comment  of  Master  Gideon  Badger,  who  made  his  appearance 
while  the  controversy  was  in  progress.     He  muttered  soipe 
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general  remark  about  the  not  vnfreqneBi  incompetency  of  the 
Bonl  to  the  frame  which  eneloeeA  it ;  and  coiidnded  Wkh  assu- 
ring his  father  that  mere  bulk  or  even  *  nnmherd  were  not  so 
necessary  as  spirit  and  resohrtion  for  the  adremtuie  whieh  they 
had  in  view. 

"  And  the  sanction  of  Gk)d,  my  son,"  said  the  now  apfmyinir 
filler. 

The  eye  of  Badid  Monison  tamed  opon  1*»  hy^oeritieal 
Gideon,  with  en  expresrion  of  fiery  scorn  .wHich  he  shnlnk  to 
encounter.  Her  heart  swelled  within  her  with  a  feeling  of 
indignant  resistanoe  sa  Ae  replied,  addresising  herself  only  to 
the  son  :-^ 

"  I  can  answer  equally  lor  the  ^irit  and  frame  of  Waller 
RAwlins,  Gideon  Badger,  and  wiU  warn  yon  in  season  how  yo« 
provoke  either." 

"  Rachel  Moirrison  f"  exclaimed  the  old  man  sternly—"  would 
yon  threaten  €Hdeon  widi  the  violence  of  a  stooiger  1'? 

"A  stranger,  uncle— Walter  Bawlibs  a  sttangerl — Has  it 
then  come  to  this  I — But  if  he  itf  a  stranger  to  you,  sir,  as,  in- 
deed, he  seems  to  be,  from  the  manner  in  whioh  you  speak  And 
think  of  him,  he  is  yet  no  stranger  to  me.  I  can  answer 
equally  ibr  his  strength  and  courage.  Ab  for  dittatening 
Gideon  witb  them,  I  hud  no  sueh  tiiought— ^but  I  thought  it 
prudent  to  warn  hhn  against  offending  «tker.  *  Walter  is  patient 
enough,  but  he  is  young,  and  he  is  boman ;  and  whea  hvman 
passions  are  treated  with  somn,  Aey  ave  very  apt  to  rise  in 
resentment.  I  respect  the  courage  of  Walter  saffieiently  to 
m^e  me  think  it  would  not  be  safe  for  Oideon  to  doubt  it  in 
his  hearing.»» 

''In  «  good  cause,  and  with  Ood*s  bleadng,"  stfd  As  &vout 
yoking  man.  «•  I  have  little  fear  of  hhn  or  of  any  other  person." 
^  1^  ^  "'^  principles.  Gideon,  my  son,  you  need  haw 
»^»^  The  gatee  of  heU  sMl  m^t  prisvail  Mdnii  him  who 

^^!^^  ^  ®^*'  **^^''  ^^  ^^  pweeeuHon  tf  the 
lUwiu..  !v,T*  .*    It  w  even  such  a  war  as  thi^  which  Walter 


lUwKns  tW^  u  ZL'^  V^''  "^"^  •  war  as  tlii^  wlttcH  Watter 
you  havJ^J^  '^^  y^*  •  •easonablet&neto  begin;  but,  as 

^ttlprovide^Qod  wffl  atrengHieii^Qod wffi tee 
^^shaDuot  bewa»iing^ina»iiaur#httitto 
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bimier  it  to  be  raised  mnd  the  blows  are  to  be  struck ;  and  if  I 
hare  a  sorrow  because  of  tbe  absence  of  Walter  Rawlins  from 
tliis  confliet,  it  is  because  of  bis  own  great  loss  tberefrovi." 

«<He  will  not  be  absent!"  exclaimed  Bacbel  Motrison— <  I 
know  he  will  go  in  search  of  these  robbers,  when  the  tins 
eomes^  to  hi  ahead  of  some  otiiers,  that  even  their  eyes  will 
not  dare  to  follow  hhn." 

This  sidreaam  was  feH  by  Gideon,  but  passed  the  old  man 
witbont  athractSng  hit  notice ;  an  escape  which  no  donbt  saved 
A%  damsd  a  leetore  on  presumption  of  heart,  and  pride  of 
opinion»  and  some  dozen  more  of  die  vital  sins  of  ignorance  and 
youuL 

The  ani^  of  the  captured  outlaws,  and  the  message  from 
BawBns— prevents  which  took  place  only  two  days  after  this 
tBslogae— while  they  completely  justified  the  warm  confidence 
of  the  msodea  in  the  manhood  of  her  lever,  as  compdetely  oon- 
femided  the  stem  old  methodist,  and  baffled  all  bos  eetimates  of 
character.  Not  that  he  thought  any  better  of  Wdler  Bawlins 
thaa  bfiA>re.  If  forced  to  believe  him  brave  and  ready  tiow,  he 
was  at  least  thoroughly  vexed  with  the  a«dacity  that  dared  to 
andertmVe  a  business  so  important  without  his  co-operation. 
Ki^— not  only  without  bis  co-operatioB,  bat  aictiially,  with  a 
atodioas  neservation  from  him  of  a  task  in  which  his  onm 
threatened  performances  were  to  be  the  most  conspicuous  of  all 
hnman  adventures.  His  self-complacency  did  not  permit  him 
to  imagine,  for  a  single  instant,  the  tine  reason  why  he  sh^d 
be  kept  from  tbe  knowledge  of  a  scheme^  the  ol^ect  of  which 
he  had  aa  sincerely  and  notorionsly  at  heart,  as  anybody  ehe , 
and  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  persuade  him-^the  fact 
ia  not  ea^y  of  belief «-that  a  dogmatical  old  man  is  of  all  others 
the  greatest  dblitade  to  the  progress  of  any  business,  where 
yoimg  men  are  to  be  the  performers.  That  Badger  would  have 
rejeeled  every  plan  but  his  own,  for  the  capture  of  the  robbers, 
and  spoiled  any  that  might  be  undertaken,  the  shrewd  sense  of 
Yeilion  pereeiited  in  the  first  hour  of  their  acq^uaintance ;  and 
the  doubts  which  were  entertained  of  the  fidelity  of  the  son, 
natnraHy  combined  to  strengthen  his  objections  to  any  partiei- 
.ptttioti  of  the  father  in  the  business.  His  views  of  the  subject 
blve  been  already  given  to  the  reader. 

20* 
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The  exultation  of  Rachel  Morrison  may  be  imagined, 
these  proofs  of  the  courage  of  her  Walter  were  produeed — an 
exultation  which  spoke  in  tearful  eyes*  and  a  trenihiinf  aai 
lonnding  heart  OH  Badger,  as  one  of  the  quorum^  and'  one 
learned  in  the  law — in  all  laws— ^clothed  in  official  astheiitj* 
and  no  less  delighted  with,  than  conscious  of,  the  power  whadi 
it  conferred,  was — however  angry  with  the  captors — not  un- 
willing to  take  into  custody  the  captive  outlaws.  He  secured 
them  under  good  locks  and  keys,  having  first  taken  the  preean- 
tion,  with  the  assistance  of  the  detachment  under  whose  gunfd 
they  came,  of  roping  diem  to  some  very  heavy  articles  of  fmt 
nitnre.  The  two  sai-ditant  constables  were  bound,  widi  up 
ward-looking  eyes,  on  the  flats  <^  €ium  hacks,  iSt&^M^  to  a 
dresser  of  prolonged  dimensions,  but  not  so  long,  as*  when  ihe 
rogues  were  stretched  upon  it,  to  admit  of  a  support  to  their 
legs,  which  were,  in  consequence,  suffBred  to  dan^  ficm  it» 
only  in  partial  possession  of  their  wonted  liberty.  They  ooold 
kick  the  wall  or  each  other,  at  either  end  of  the  board,  hot  to 
these  limited  exerdsee  they  were  unequivocally  refltwiaed 
If  the  other  two  were  not  equally  well-cared  for,  it  was  tMr 
misfbrtune— ^ey  were  certainly  equally  well-fasteniid  It 
needs  not  that  we  should  describe  the  partieukor  privilegaa  ef , 
thdr  situation.  Two  of  the  guard  were  reaerved  to  keep  wwiA 
over  them  untfl  the  j^per  officers  of  the  law  could  be  got  in 
requisition,  whfle  the  other  two  were  dismissed,  at  tkair  own 
request,  tlmt  they  might  rejoin  the  attacking  party  that  ni^ 
and  befinre  the  descent  was  made  upon  A%  camp  of  the  tmdaws 

Af^er  dismissing  tii^n,  which  he  did  in  no  very  cercmoniow 
or  fHendly  manner,  M  Badger  was  suddenly  sttsed  with  ike 
conviction  that  he  should  have  gone  hoaselfl  His  aawwr  yrapK 
was  interested  to  lead  in  an  expedition  Ibr  winch  bis  past  as 
quaintance  with  the  w»s,  and  hb  jn^eaenl  comieetion  wiA  ^iki 
pearf /•  seemed  equally  to  constitute  a  pecuHscr  justilkatMNi  of 
hisclainu  Besides,  had  he  not  been  beating  up  reeruita  Ibr  tUs 
^rary  expedition  t  W«re  not  sooie  of  tiiem  in  the  neighbochood 
—eouM  they  not  be  easily  mnstttedf  There  was  eideon  and 
kfaaself-.  Joe  Twnpkint,  te  hired  ^oughboy,  Nieodemus  Soot, 
tt|*  •choohnaster,  whMhough  a  Yankee,  was  able  to  ride  and 
"•^•twid  had  done  execvtion  moie  than  once  at  pigaon^iii^ 
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A  tinMl  J  «se  oi  the  six  or  seven  hoars  remaining  be- 
tveea  ikai  snd  dsylight,  would  enable  him  easily  to  muster  np 
ioaie  half  a  seero ;  and  with  these  the  veteran  was  not  unwilling, 
im  a  lab  daji  and  after  due  preliminaries  of  prayer  and  fasting, 
to  £m6  al  the  outlaws  between  the  Alabama  and  Arkansas. 
Fveoi  the  guard  that  brought  in  the  prisoners,  he  had  been  led 
te  beliflive  that  the  party  of  Y^mon  would  not  commence  the 
match  before  dawn;  and  as  he  had  no  thought  of  the  use  which 
ttif^t  be  made  of  the  ferry-boat  in  such  an  expedition,  he  took 
it  for  granted  that  hard  riding  would  bring  hnn  to  the  post  of 
danger  in  season  for  all  its  honors.  This  new  course  of  diought 
lad  to  instant  preparations,  which  need  to  be  adverted  to  only. 
Tb/fj  do  not  affect  our  expedition  at  this  moment. 

But  iriien  his  plans  had  to  be  carried  out,  the  venerable  elder 
diaeovered  that  one  of  his  chief  agents  was  reported  missing. 
This  was  his  own  son,  the  worthy  Gideon,  who  was  no  less  con- 
founded than  his  fiather  at  the  developments  of  the  night.  If 
the  eld  man  was  vexed  and  mortified,  Gideon  was  terrified. 
The  danger  was  at  his  very  door.  The  rascals  who  were  taken 
kaew  him  as  a  confederate,  and  in  the  very  presence  of  the  old 
man  exhibited  those  secret  signs  of  intelligence  which  made  the 
ptofligale  youth^s  heart  quake  within  him,  though  he  sufficiently 
pieaenred  his  equilibrium  to  return  them.  The  keen  eyes  dP 
Rachd  Morrison  beheld  his  consternation,  and  her  piercing  and 
SMfiflious  glance  £d  not  fail  to  percdviB  that  there  was  some 
eosMnunion  even  then  going  on  between  the  parties. 

Gideon,  with  every  additional  moment  of  reflection,  fancied 
the  danger  to  be  Increasing.  He  knew  that  the  outlaws  looked 
to  him  for  assistance ;  nay,  looked  to  him  to  liberate  them  ;— 
Ad  alao  remembered  some  of  the  painful  conditions  which  were 
lonpled  with  his  association  with  the  bei^les.  He  was  sworn 
»  convey  the  tidings  of  danger  to  his  comrades  in  the  swamp, 
'fhair  arrest  almost  necessarily  led  to  his  own.  The  discovery 
of  their  secrets  involved  his  safety ;  and  what  security  could 
he  have  against  the  revelations  of  frightened  rogaen  at  the  foot 
of  the  gallows  t  He  was  divided  between  conflicting  fears  and 
denies.  It  was  important  to  rescue  the  outlaws  already  in  cu/i- 
tody«-it  was  equally,  if  not  more  important,  to  counsel  those 
m  the  swamp  of  their  approaching  danger. 
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A  few  momentB'  reflection  determined  bim  to  addreis  hiBMell 
exduflively  to  the  latter  object.  The  danger  of  the  frimiea 
was  not  hnmediate.  They  were  yet  to  be  committed  for  tnal, 
and  a  conaiderable  ^etch  of  time  Jay  between  the  present  woi, 
the  period  asaigned  for  the  county  oofuit  sesoena.  If  the  be*- 
gles  in  the  swamp  continued  free,  it  woidd  he  no  very  diftcnlt 
matter  to  rescue  the  prisoners  at  some  more  feTOcaUe  momeni; 
and  the  only  evil  would  be  their  temporary  detention  in  coa- 
finem^t  He  was  well  assured  that  such  hardy  rt^ea  would 
never  make  their  confessiona  a  moment  sooner  than  w«» 
necessary. 

That  the  bea|^es  m  the  swamp  were  prepared  for  their  me 
mies  was  very  probable,  and  yet  a  promptness,  apirit.  and  yigi- 
lance,  such  as  had  akeady  been  Shown  by  the  assailing  party, 
rendered  important  every  measure  of  precaution*  and  demanded 
the  instant  activity  of  every  member  oi  the  fraternity.  Vernon 
and  Rawlins  were  obviously  men  to  be  feared,  and  the  reader 
has  ahfeady  seen  that  Gideon  Badger  was  one  of  thcae  m»  wfco 
are  soonest  to  ''  despair  their  eharm.*'  He  wanted  ^^  the  naiii 
ral  hue  of  courage,'*  and  his  fears  on  the  present  ooeaaioe,  even 
exaggerated  the  danger,  pressing  as  it  really  was.  To  ^ve  a 
aign  to  the  outlaws  in  custody,  significant  of  hia  resohitiont^ 
serve  them,  and  to  slip  from  the  apartment  unofaeerved^  even 
before  his  fether  had, yet  dismisaed  the  two  men  of  Eaarln'a 
party  who  had  brought  in  the  priaonera,  were  the  firat  atepa  « 
Gideon  after  he  had  concluded  upon  hia  course.  The  venere* 
ble  methodiat,  with  eyea  shut  and  hands  upUfled,  was  too  bosf 
delivering  a  aearching  sermon  to  the  prisoners  and  their  eaptort^ 
alike,  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  a^i.  But  they  were 
seen  by  the  keen  eyes  of  the  damsel,  who  already  knew  eneuf^ 
of  the  truth  to  comprehend  the  condition  of  Gideon's  mind,  ana 
to  antieipate  his  probable  courae.  She  foUowed  him  mkmHif 
from  the  apartment,  and  traced  hia  atepa  to  the  fbot  of  the  gar 
den.  She  came  up  with  him  aa  he  waa  about  to  csoaa  the  fea^ 
and  caUed  him  instantly  by  name. 

"  Gideon ! -^Gideon  Badger  l" 

How  ahrunk  his  heart  in  terror  at  the  aound— the  aoundti 
tus  own  name  uttered  by  the  lips  of  a  womani  But  at  thai 
moment  he  knew  not  whose  lipa  uttered  it,  and  it  waa  a  aound 
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of  terron  Hk  apprdheiisions  had  itendered  his  senses  dull  to 
discriminate,  however  acute  in  the  appreciation  of  all  sights 
aad  aeoeais.  The  mimmons  seemed  full  of  terror,  and  it  was 
not  till  she  approached,  and  he  tamed  full  upon  her,  that  lie 
felt  relieved. 

**  Gideon,"'  she  said,  "  go  not  if  jon  would  be  safe«  I  warn 
jiMt  stay  where  yon  are — you  are  in  danger  if  you  leave 
ZioB's  HilL'» 

"In  danger,  Rachel! — m  danger,  my  pretty  coosin  !*'  he 
replied,  with  some  show  of  recovered  impudence,  if  not  ooorage, 
in  hie  manner — ''  why,  what  shonid  be  the  danger  Aat  I  must 
apprehend,  unless  it  be  that  to  which  I  have  been  so  long  ex- 
posed ?    My  danger  is  from  yon,  Rachel— -yon  only  i" 

He  would  have  taken  her  hand  as  he  spoke,  with  an  air  of 
exeeesive  fsmiliarity,  but  she  repulsed  him  and  drew  back  at 
his  approach,  with  a  manner,  the  evident  aversion  of  which 
brought  a  burning  flush  upon  his  cheek. 

"Thib  is  no  time,'*  she  said  coUUy,  '*for  these  fbllies ;  and 
least  p£all is  ita  season  for  yon  to  indulge  in  them.  Hear  me, 
GKdeon;  I  am  in  possession  of  yonr  secrets— I  can  guess 
where»  even  now,  you  would  bend  your  steps.  You  go  to  warn 
the  robbers  in  the  swamp  of  the  danger  that  awaits  thenu" 

"  Ha  r  It  was  all  he  spoke,  and  his  teeth  almost  chattered 
in  the  utterance. 

'' Yes-^it  is  known  to  me — the  dreadful  tie  that  binds  you 
to  these  mfserable  men.  I  have  heard  you  in  speedi  with  their 
leader,  and  others  of  the  band.  They  are  in  danger— you  can 
not  sb«w  them  this,  without  involving  yourself  in  their  danger, 
and  it  is  beyond  your  power  to  save  them.  Stay  where  you 
are — or,  if  you  leave  Zion's  Hill,  let  me  counsel  you  to  take  a 
conrae  te  different  from  that  you  intend  to-night  Ely  to  the 
eastward;  I  will  ke^  your  secret,  and  do  my  best  to  get  the 
means  for  you  from  ny  uncle." 

"  Rachel,  you  must  i^ally  care  tat  me.  This  friendly  rev- 
elation— this  pmrsuit  of  me — this  interest  -in  my  fortunes — 
this  care  for  my  safety,  sufficiently  prove  it.  Be  mine,  dear 
R«ehel,  and  I  will  do  as  you  counsel— I  will  fly  from  this  eon^ 
federaey — I  will  go  with  you  where  you  please.'' 
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*'  This  is  ovly  triflhig,  Gideon — yon  sboold  know  me  better 
I  have  already  told  jou  that  I  am  pledged  to  anotber.** 

**Bnt  you  do  not  love  him — you  ean  not — nay— ean  I  doubt 
your  feeling  of  preference  for  me  after  tbit  proof  t  It  ii  mid- 
night— the  darkness  of  the  night  and  forest  are  around  us— 
yet  you  seek  me  to  counsel  me  against  danger— you— >** 

**  Ood  help  you  to  wiser  thoughts,  G4deon.  Is  it  not  enovgh 
that  you  are  the  only  child  of  that  uncle  who  has  been  a  fidier 
to  me  I  Is  this  not  sufficient  reason  why  I  should  seek  to  keep 
you  from  danger,  and  him  from  mieeiy  f" 

"  I  must  believe  there  is  yet  another  and  a  better  reason.  I 
am  sure,  Rachel,  that  we  can  be  happy  together.** 

*'  Never  !  never !"  she  ezdaimed,  with  impetuous  «ie^y»  as, 
provoked  by  the  insolent  self-complaisance  of  his  tone  and  man- 
ner,  she  wrested  from  him  the  hand  which  he  had  partiaHy 
taken  in  his  grasp.  "  Flatter  yourself  with  no  such  idle  frmeieSy 
Grideon  Badger.  Happiness  with  you  is  impossible.  Sooner 
shall  the  heavy  sod  lie  upon  my  bosom,  and  I  not  fbel  it>  than 
I  yield  myself  up  to  the  hope,  or  to  the  chance  of  finding  hap 
piness  in  any  closer  connection  with  yon  than  now !  Etsd  now. 
I  pain  to  look  upon  you  as  I  must  daily,  and  see  you  as  I  do, 
and  know  you  as  you  are  !** 

**  Rachel  Morrison,  you  have  determined  your  own  ftto.  Ton 
know  too  much  for  your  safety  and  for  mine.  My  geenri^ 
henceforward  must  be  in  securing  you.  You  have  been  at 
some  pains  to  pry  into  my  secrets — to  follow  me  here  and 
there,  and  become  a  party  to  those  concerns  in  whkh  yo:i 
required  to  take  no  part.  This  proves  that  you  have 
interest  in  my  fortunes  to  justify  me  in  forcing  a  portiom  of  \ 
upon  you.  Ton  are  right;  I  am  about  to  join  the  bea^^  in 
the  swamp.  It  is  useless  now  to  deny  to  you  thai  I  am  one  of 
them.  You  must  go  with  me.  You  must  be  mine  fitmi  tins  m* 
stant!  Your  own  lips  have  sealed  your  doom!  Your  aaa> 
Rawlins,  is  not  here  to  save  you  now  !'* 

He  advanced  upon  her  as  he  spoke.    She  retreated  a  paee 
•nd  spoke  with  tones  of  coohiess  and  deliberation- tones  wkkft 
trembled  only  from  the  aroused  energies  of  her  spirit 
"You  are  mistaken.  Gideon  Badger.    I  am  prepared  far  thilL 
It  IS  you  that  have  sealed  your  doom,  or  wiU  seal  it,  if  you  ad- 
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vance  another  step  toward  me !  If  the  man,  Walter  Bawlina 
—he  is  a  man,  Gideon  Badger  I — if  he  he  not  here  to  save  me, 
he  haa  left  me  thai  with  which  I  shall  save  myself  1  One  of 
his  pistols  is  now  in  my  hand— loaded  by  him,  and  left  at  mj 
request— ^  with  a  fearftd  conviction  that  it  might  be  necessary 
at  some  such  moment  as  the  present !  Your  threats  have  thus 
prepared  me ;  I  have  learned  the  nse  of  the  weapon ;  and,  as  I 
hope  stin  to  maintain  the  whiteness  of  my  sonl  to  the  last,  I  am 
resfdved  to  use  it  against  yourself,  sooner  than  suffer  yon  to 
solly  the  pnrity  of  mine.  You  know  me  well  enough,  Gideon 
Badger,  to  know  that  I  will  as  solemnly  execute  the  resolution 
which  I  have  so  solemnly  made  I  Now,  approach  me  with  vio- 
lenee,  if  yon  dare  I" 


OHAFTEB  XLIL 
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TIGEB— *A  COUF-DB-THEATBE,  A  LA  81DDON8. 

•«SiiohaUf^ 
lUtiOaki^  had  netal  in  it  to  rarvivs 
Aa  sgs  ef  msD.*«*-OaoMB  OhuncAM. 

The  solemn  accents,  the  deliberate,  resolved  tone  of  the 
maiden,  not  less  than  the  enetrgetic  language  which  she  used, 
would  have  impressed  a  much  bolder  person  than  Gideon  Bad- 
ger with  the  danger  of  trifling  with  such  a  spirit.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  all  was  seiious  and  composed  earnestness  in  her  mind ; 
and  her  words  derived  no  emphasis,  or  very  little,  from  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  pistol,  and  the  click  of  the  lock  as  it  distinctly 
sounded  under  iier  fingers.  To  th%  dastard  soul  of  Gideon  Bad- 
ger it  struck  a  sentiment  of  fear,  which  at  once  disarmed  him 
of  his  insolence  and  arrested  his  approach.  But  a  moment  be- 
fore he  had  persuaded  himself  that  he  should  be  able  to  carry 
her  in  safety  to  the  swamp.  He  had  no  sort  of  doubt  that  the 
beagles  would  escape  the  pursuit  of  Bawlins's  party,  even  if 
Aey  remained  uncoun^elled  by  himself;  for,  well  apprised  of 
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the  numberless  ramificAtions  and  resources  of  the  fraternity,  bb 
did  not  fear  but  tbey  would  be  advised  of  the  approach  of  die 
enemy  by  at  least  a  dozen  out-sentrieff.  How  easy  lib  find 
shelter  With  Cbem  for  Bachel  Morrison ;  and  there,  secure  from 
pursuit,  and  having  her  entirely  in  his  power  and  at  fats' taen^y 
what  shduld  hiiider  the  consummation  of  any,  even  of  Us  worst 
purposes  t 

'  Such  was  the  precious  scheme  which  his  mind  eoncldved 
^td  the  first  moment  that  night  when  Bietdiel' appeared  upon 
the  scene.  Such  was  the  scheme  which  her  mascufine  Molb* 
tion  and  her  foresight  so  easily  defeated.  CFideon  Badger  was 
not  calculated  to  beta  magnificent  Villain.  ILe  was  a  petty  raa 
cal  only.  In  a  city  like  New  York  he  would  have  J3Asoi&  an 
excellent  auction-dealer — one  of  those  cunning  gentiy  that  sell 
baubles  by  the  lot,  and  bluster  when  jou  refuse  to  keep  your 
hasty  purchases.  Still,  base  as  was  his  nature,  he  felt  the 
meanness  of  his  present  position.  Incapable  of  pressing  his 
villany  to  the  utmoitj  tie^oiild  have  ascribed  his  abortive  at- 
tempt to  merriment  only.  With  a  laugh,  which  did  not  alto- 
gether disuse  the  tremulous  tone  of  his  voice,  he  daid': — 

"Why,  Bachel,  you  seem  to  think  that  I  was  serious — at 
least,  you  are  grown  serious ,  y ounself.  And  so  you  actually  go 
armed?  That,  of  all  thingsi  b  the  stsftngesti  Why  should 
you  go  armed  ?  What  wo«ld  f^U  do  wiA  a  loaded  pistol,  I 
should  like  to  know  V* 

"Use  it  for  my  protection,  Gideon,  if  I  fbund  any  one  «ri- 
ously  bent  to  assail  me,"  wais  the  cool  reply. 

'^But  you  could  not  have  supposed  that  I  would  do  aueh  a 
thing,  EachelP' 

"  I  do ! — indeed,  I  know  that  you  would,  if  you  dared  f  It 
b  well  for  both  of  us,  Gideon,  that  you  are  not  ^uite  so  valiant 
as  you  are  wicked !" 

•*Tou  speA  plainly,  Eachel,"  was  fte  hoarse  reply. 

"  It  18  best,"  answered  'the  maiden ;  "  if  is  fcr  70::^  aafaty 
that  I  have  spoken  thus  plainly.  Hear  me,  €Mison,  whUe  I  * 
apeak  more  plainly  yet  To  save  you  from  a  great  perO,  I 
[have  ventured  into  these  woods  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  in 
'^pite  of  the  fears  and  scruoles  which  are  so  aatural  to  mj 
'sex—" 
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*'  And  of  which  jour  own  share  Beems  unaeeonntoblj  small/* 
was  the  sneerhig  intemiptlon  of  her  companion. 

**  That  is  as  yon  think,"  was  the  composed  replj.  "  Small 
or  great,  thej  were  sufficient  to  hare  kept  me  hack  ft^ohi  this 
Intenrlew,  but  Ihat  I  was  resolved  to  add  one  more  effort  to 
ifa^se  I  have  already  made,  to  save  you  from  the  dangers  into 
which  you  are  yet  resolved  to  fall." 

"You  are  very  kind — very  benignant." 

She  £i  not  heed  the  impertinence  of  this  speech,  or  ita 
equally  impertinent  manner,  as  she  proceeded : — 

**  Yet,  nott>ecause  I  had  care  or  interest  in  you,  Oideon  Bad- 
ger, did  I  take  these  pains,  or  incur  a  risk,  which  your  own  con- 
duct has  just  assured  me  was  no  small  one-^but  Ibr  that  good 
old  man,  your  fkther,  who  has  been  more  than  a  father  to  warn, 
and  whose  gray  hairs  would  go  down  to  the  grave  in  wretched- 
ness, did  liny  mishap  or  cBshono^  reaoh  his  eon.  I  do  not  seek 
to  save  you  fcom  the  danger  so  much  as  I  se«k  to  spare  him 
the  sorrow  and  the  shame.  You  have  shown  yourself  too  little 
eareftd  of  my  filings,  Gideon,  dnrhig^ur  long  acquaintance,  to 
deserve  n^uch  at  my  hands,  of  either  respect  br  kindness.  On 
tkt  contrary,  since  we  have  reached  maturity^  I  have  known  you 
by  your  persecutions — by  your  ungenerous  persecutions*^ 
rather  than  by  an^  more  commendable  qualities  or  conduct. 
Stm,  I  would  save  you — from  your  comrades,  from  yourself, 
from  the  laws  which  you  have  outraged,  and  ithich  you  are  how 
about  to  ottttBfe,  I  have  kept  your  seeret  from  your  father, 
from  BawBns,  from  aD — I  have  restrained,  though  with  great 
ffifSculty;  another  from  declaring  it.  I  How  teU  you,  GKdeon, 
solemnly  here  aiid'  seriously,  that  if  you  go  this  night  iato  the 
swamp,  you  go  into  unnecessary  danger.  I  have  a  presentiment, 
Gideon,  that  you  go  never  to  return." 

He  would  have  ri^culed  her  counsels  and  ber  fears.  He 
made  an  attempt  to  laugh  at  her  soletntiity,  but  the  effort  degen* 
erated  into  a  lugubrious  chuckle,  that  died  away  in  a  hoarae 
whisper  in  his  throat.     ^ 

**  Tell  me  what  you  knim,*'  he  at  length  exclaimed,  in  a  tone 
of  emphatic  utterance  which  sufficiently  declared;  hSs  apprehen- 
sbos^— -''speak ^ hot  to  me  of  your  presentiments,  and  idl  that 
Bort  of  tuporstitious  nonsense,  but  tell  me  what,  yoti  have  heavd 
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-^wkat  you  know.  Gome — you  have  it  all  from  your  man, 
Bawlins ; — if  you  really  dedre  to  serve  my  £ftther»  and  to  save 
me,  his  dutiful  son,  to  his  embraces,  let  me  Imow  what  the  plan 
is  for  the  catching  of  the  beagles.  A  word,  Bachel  MomscHn,  a 
single  word  of  positive  assurance  will  do  more  than  all  your 
eoigectures,  superstitions,  and  fancies.  Speak  that  word  and  I 
remain  at  Zion's  Hill — I  remain  with  you.*' 

"With  me  !«-But  no  1  I  will  speak  no  bittemess,  Oideeii*  in 
this  moment,  when  your  life  and  my  hope  may  ef  ually  rest 
upon  the  verge  of  a  dreadful  precipice." 

"  Your  hope  and  my  life !  What  mean  you  t  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  connection." 

"  Nor  will  I  explain  it,  Gideon.  The  only  warning  which  I 
am  willing  that  you  shall  understand  is  one  that  I  am  willing  to 
repeat  Your  insolent  words,  tone,  and  manner,  shall  not  make 
me  less  desirous  of  your  safety ;  since  nothing  that  you  can  say  or 
do»  can  make  me  lose  sigli^  of  what  I  owe  to  your  veaeraUe 
father." 

^  Oh  this  is  all  talk,  BacheL  Can  you  or  will  you  tdl  me 
nothing  of  these  handsome  fellows  that  are  so  valiantly  resolved 
to  pursue  my  comrades  into  the  swamp?  You  see,  I  admit 
them  to  be  comrades.  You  have  proved  yourself  so  close  a 
keeper  of  the  secret  heretofore,  that  I  can  not  hesitate  in  confi- 
ding to  you  my  admission  of  the  truth.  I  tell  you,  thereldre, 
that  I  am  sworn  to  go  to  the  swamp  to-night— sworn  to  myself 
and  them «- to  convey  the  intelligence  of  the  danger  which  is 
supposed  to  threaten  them.  I  am  bound  to  them  for  this.  My 
safety— my  very  life  depends  upon  it.  If  I  £ul  them,  they 
have  their  laws  and  penalties,  to  which  those  of  society  are  but 
toys — the  merest  trifles  that  ever  yet  assumed  the  featuree  of 
danger  to  the  eyes  of  man.  Now,  Bachel,  let  me  but  dearly  see 
that  there  is  an  occasion  for  your  caution,  and  I  will  not  go.  I 
will  have  an  excuse  which  shall  secure  me  from  the  penalties  of 
any  vi(dated  oath.** 

"Father  in  heaven !  and  can  it  be,  Gideon  Badger,  that  you 
are  so  fbarfblly  related  to  these  me&T* 

"Pshawl  Bachel— you  waste  tnne  with  these  inteijectimii*'* 
replied  the  youth  with  tones  of  dogged  impatience.  "To  tfce 
pdnt— to  the  point    Is  there  present  danger  to  me,  and  what 
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is  its  form — whence  comes  it — from  whom  — where  1  To  that 
-*to  that,  BacheL    Speak  to  that" 

**Have  I  not  said — have  yon  not  heard  1  Snrely  yon  do 
not  despise  the  attempts  which  Walter  Rawlins  and  Mr.  Vernon 
$re  now  making  ?  Yon  have  heard  the  men  that  hronght  in 
the  prisoners  V* 

**  Snrely  I  know  aU  this,  Rachel  Morrison,  hnt  I  thonght  yon 
knew  more.  Knowing  this,  I  yet  resolve  to  go.  As  for  the 
danger,  set  yonr  heart  easy  on  that  subject.  By  the  dawn, 
when  yonr  gallant  is  in  motion  for  the  swamp,  I  shall  be  at  Zion's 
Hill  again,  or  so  near  it,  as  to  smell  the  breakfost ;  and  the  bea- 
gles will  be  so  far  on  their  way  from  the  place  of  danger,  that 
their  nests  will  be  cold  enough  when  the  hunters  arrive.  So, 
Rachel,  if  you  will  not  think  better  of  it,  and  go  with  me — I 
renew  my  offer — the  best  counsel  I  can  give  you  is,  to  get  to 
bed  as  soon  as  you  may,  and  dream  of  more  evil  for  Oideon 
Badger.  It  will  be  easy  to  dream  of  that  which  we  sincerely 
wish." 

'*  I  wish  you  nothing  but  good,  GHldeon,  and  once  more  warn 
yon  not  to  go  into  the  swamp  to-night  There  is  blood  upon  the 
path.     Something  tells  me  it  will  be  fatal  to  you  if  you  go." 

**  Unless  you  go  with  me,  Rachel.  Nay,  why  will  you  be  so 
stnbbdm  ?  Ton  know  not  what  you  lose,  Rachel.  Joys  of  which 
yon  never  dreamed,  and — " 

**  Go !  evfl  son  of  a  worthy  father  —  go !"  was  the  stern  inter- 
ruption of  the  maiden,  as  she  turned  from  the  reprobate.  "Ton 
obey  a  written  destiny.  Gt>d  will  not  suffer  yon  to  be  saved  by 
00  foeble  an  instrument  as  I." 

The  solemnity  of  these  tones  sounded  like  a  trumpet  in  the 
am  of  the  dissolute  youth,  and  the  feeling  of  awfril  conviction 
which  lay  at  the  heart  of  Rachel  Morrison,  and  which  impressed 
her  with  Uie  futh  that  no  further  effort  could  help  him  who  had 
been  delivered  over  to  his  doom  by  the  fiat  of  Heaven,  for  a 
moment  impressed  itself  also  upon  the  soul  of  the  person  whom 
H  chiefly  interested.  But  this  feeling  was  not  suffered  to  obtain 
more  than  a  moment's  ascendency.  The  coward  is  frequently 
iMh  through  a  consciousness  of  his  own  cowardice,  and  the  con- 
▼lelion  that  he  really  trembles,  leads  him  to  resolve  upon  a 
which  shall  convince  the  spectator  that  he  was  never 
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more  oourageovs  in  his  Itfe.  He  laughed  at  the  omens  which 
made  him  shudder,  and  mocked  at  the  warning  which  terrified 
bim.  He  strove  to  shrond,  his  apprehensions  in  his  ribaldry, 
and  his  lafit  words  to  the  maiden  consisted  in  a  renewal  of  bis 
proposition  to  share  with  him  the  licentious  life  of  the  swaiknp ; 
the  freedom  from  all  restraint,  which,  to  his  mind,  seemed  th9 
very  acme  of  human  freedom  and  felicity.  She  acnswered  bis 
proposition  by  a  prayer  contained  in  a  single  sentence  which  in- 
creased the  awe  that  dwelt  within  his  heart:  ''Cut  him  not  <rfr 
in  his  sins.    Oh,  God !  smite  bim  not  suddenly  m  thy  anger.'/ 

He  disapneared  in  that  instant.  He  bad  not  the  spirit  t# 
respond  to  this. 

Meanwhile,  the  reader  must  not  suppose  that  the  buaness  in 
the  swamp  remained  at  a  stand.  On  the  contrary,  never  were 
men  more  alert  to  do  execution  in  an  enemy's  country,  than. the 
worthy  fellows  under  their  severs!  leaders,  Bawlins,  Jami8on» 
and  the  amateur.  The  latter,  however,  resolute  as  any  of  the 
rest,  when  he  reached  the  spot  where  he  had  lost  his  every-day 
habiliments,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  giving  to  bis  lit* 
tie  band,  a  brief  narrative  of  those  afflicting  events  and  the 
other  circumstances  that  followed  his  arrival  in  tbe  swamp,  and 
his  connection  with  that  arch-beagle,  Jones. 

At  another  moment  it  might  amuse  the  reader,  who  is  already 
familiar  with  these  circumstances,  to  bear  Horsey  relate  them. 
His  story  would  seem  a  very  different  one  from  ours«  Nay*  the 
two  would  scarce  seem  identical  .in  any  one  respect*  so  complete" 
ly  did  he  suppress  those  proofs  of  mental  flexibility— ^ not  to 
say  gullibility — on  his  part,  which  rendered  it  so  easy  a  mat- 
ter for  the  cunning  outlaw  to  persuade  him  that  tbe  moon  was 
a  green  cheese,  and  he  the  best  man  to  cut  it.  As  be  told  tha 
tale,  it  seemed  to  bis  hearers,  that  he  had  traced  the  outlaws  to 
their  haunts  designedly — that  he  had  cheated  the  dull  dogs  into 
the  belief  diat  be  was  a  simple  citizen,  ambitious  of  no  flu- 
tune  more  lofty  than  that  of  bringing  tbe  house  down  in  af^ptan^ 
ses  of  his  superior  merits  as  an  actor-*- beyond  Kemble  and 
Forrest,  Kean  and  Cooper.  How  be  bad  concealed  his  real 
purposes,  and  fathomed  theirs ;  bow  be  bad  traversed  their  hauotSi 
traced  their  secrets,  learned  their  sigust  end  read  all  their  mjra- 
teries,  is  a  history  to  itself  which  might  deserve  its  own  vobnne* 
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Yety  snch  was  the  fellow's  ingeimity,  he  toH  no  lie — no  actnal 
lie — and  certainly  meant  none.  His  was  one  of  those  active 
and  flexible  imaginations  that  grow  dnctile  at  the  slightest  prei"- 
snre  and  catch  the  slightest  change  of  color  from  the  most 
casnlJ  clond.  His  bricks  soon  became  marble,  and  his  fimcy 
never  went  withoot  its  wings. 

On  the  jfnresent  occasion  it  almost  inyolved  him  in  a  worse 
difficnlty  than  he  had  ever  been  in  before.  While  he  related 
bis  experience  among  the  beagles,  who  should  he  enconnter  but 
liis  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Bull — Aristophanes  Bull — whose 
headstrong  opposition  had  already  been  a  source  of  such  infinite 
discomfiture  to  him ;  and  who,  if  time  had  been  given  him,  might 
▼ery  soon  have  corrected  the  little  mistakes  so  naturally  made 
in  Horsey 's  narration.  Fortunately,  Bull  had  been  at  his  usual 
potations,  and  our  actor  was  no  less  prompt  in  action  than  in 
speech.  When  Bull  struggled  forward,  with  a  skin  fhll,  thorough- 
ly soaked,  and  only  half  conscious  of  the  globe's  motion,  asking 
In  hoarie  tones,  and  with  a  hiccough :  **  What  the  bJrs  the 
matter  h^re,  boyst" — he  received  in  reply,  a  blow  over  the 
«kull  from  Horsey's  pistol  in  such  downright  good  earnest  that 
it  would  have  tasked  the  powers  of  all  the  Bull  breed  to  have 
kept  him  well-balanced  under  it.  Down  he  went,  with  a  thump 
that  frilly  assured  the  actor  of  his  intention  to  await  him  there. 

This  occurrence  took  place  not  twenty  stepsfrt>m  the  sleeping- 
place  of  Jones;  and  Horsey  ^-little  prudent  as  he  was — began 
to  entertidn  some  misgivings  that  this  cunning  outlaw  might  be 
alarmed  by  the  noise,  and  would  give  him  trouble.  A  clump  of 
shrub  trees  and  one  sturdy  pine,  stood  between  them  and  their 
Ticiim ;  and  here  he  commanded  his  men  to  pause  until  he  should 
survey  the  ground  alone. 

He  advanced  cautiously,  keeping  himself  under  cover  of  the 
riinibbery  as  he  went  forward,  and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  to 
find  that  idl  was  quiet  in  the  sylvan  wigwam.  He  then  motioned 
his  fellows  to  advance ;  and  two  at  the  entrlmce,  and  three  others 
conveniently  stationed  to  yield  assistance  to  the  active  assfcilants, 
entirely  cut  off  the  oulflaw's  hope  of  escape. 

8tHl  he  might  give  the  alarm,  and  this  it  was  important  to  pre- 
Yent.  Handkerchieft  were  brought  forward  and  got  in  readiness, 
while  Horsey  led  the  way  and  boldly  penetrated  the  tent  of  poles 
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and  bushes  under  which  the  enemy  slept  .  A  stout  fellow  follow- 
ed and  seconded  him,  and  the  deep  breathing  of  the  outlaw 
guided  them  to  the  particular  place  of  his  repose. 

Still  they  could  see  nothing.  They  had  to  be  guided  entirely 
by  the  sense  of  feeling  and  the  ear.  At  length,  after  mudi 
cautious  management  and  some  delay»  they  placed  themselvea 
on  each  side  of  his  head.  This  ascertained,  a  whisper  gave  the 
signal,  and  while  the  stout  companion  of  Horsey  threw  himself 
on  the  outlaw,  the  latter  adroitly  passed  a  slip-noose  around 
his  neck,  and  awakened  the  sleeper  to  consciousness  by  a  prea^ 
sure  of  no  moderate  force.  The  arms  and  fset  of  their  eaptire 
were  meanwhile  secured  by  the  rest  of  their  comrades,  and  the 
power  of  further  harm  was  taken  from  him  with  a  pron^taeas 
and  completeness,  that  would  have  been  creditable  to  greater 
proficients. 

Still,  with  all  their  precautions,  they  could  not  altogether 
prevent  his  giving  some  alarm.  With  the  readiness  of  a  veteran, 
the  outlaw,  at  the  first  consciousness  which  he  had  of  the  danger 
endeavored  to  shout  the  signal  of  the  band — a  whoop,  borrowed 
from  the  Indians,  which,  with  better  lungs,  they  had  learned  to 
endow  with  a  somewhat  more  terrific  energy — but  the  unre- 
lenting fingers  of  Horsey  were  as  prompt  as  the  beagle's  tongue, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  ligature  around  the  jugular,  suddenly 
cut  short  the  sounds  before  they  had  acquired  sufficient  vigor  to 
pass  beyond  the  gorge  of  his  throat  A  guard  was  set  over  him, 
with  orders  to  shoot  him  at  the  first  movement  or  show  of  rescue, 
while  the  rest  of  the  captors  proceeded  in  search  of  other  Smb. 

It  will  not  need  that  we  follow  them.  It  may  be  neeeasary* 
however,  to  note  one  adventure  of  the  parfy  under  Jamison. 
The  worthy  Alabamian  was  a  second  time  fi^unate  in  meeting 
with  his  quondam  friend,  the  Irishman,  Denms  O'Dougherty. 
His  knee  was  upon  the  fellow's  chest  in  the  dark,  when  the 
brogue  of  the  struggling  prisoner  declared  who  he  was. 

"  Ha !  Dennis,  my  boy  —  is  it  you  V* 

«  By  J-sus,  honey,  but  you're  a  bit  mistaken  in  the  parson. 
I'm  a  very  different  jontleman,  to  your  liking." 

An  effort  to  rise  succeeded  this  speech,  which  the  AlfiH^mi^in 
effectually  arrested  by  tickling  the  throat  of  his  prisoner  wilh 
the  point  of  hb  bowie. 
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"Be  tLSj  now,  will  you ! — and  don't  be  afther  giving  your* 
mU  any  more  throable.  Don't  yon  think  I  nnderetand  plain 
spaking,  my  honey  f 

^  Ton're  no  fool,  Dennis,"  said  the  Alabamian,  as  he  found 
the  Irishman  lying  quiet.  ^  Had  you  twisted  the  littlest  inch 
of  your  animal,  Dennis,  after  the  hint  I  gave  you*  Pd  ha'  been 
through  you  with  more  steel  than  Dick  Smith  ^ver  swallowed. 
I  will  but  run  a  ploughline  under  your  acms,  Dennis,  to  keep 
you  comfortable,  and  you  may  thank  me  that  I  don't  put  it 
about  your  gullet.    Is  it  easy  to  your  elbow^.  Dennis  V* 

**  Asy  I    J-sus,  Mr.  Jamison,  are  you  a  jontleman  t" 

**  WeD,  anything  to  make  you  comfortable ;  and  so  I'll  let 
out  a  little ;  but,  look  you,  Dennis,  be  quiet  I'm  going  from 
you  a  bit,  and  if  you're  not  quiet,  the  man  that  watches  you 
won't  leave  the  skin  to  your  teeth.  He's  a  raal  Ingin  at  sculp- 
ing, and  your  head  will  be  at  his  skirts,  nrhile  your  tongue's 
chattering  about  it" 

But  the  smaOer  villains  are  not  our  object,  and  it  will  suffice 
to  say,  that  it  was  not  a  difficult  task,  so  complete  had  been  the 
surprise,  to  capture  nearly  all  the  inmates  of  the  swamp.  The 
number  at  Cane  Castle  was  usually  small — the  great  body  of 
the  fraternity,  as  detailed  in  our  former  work,  being  engaged  in 
active  operations  while  traversing  the  country.  Yomon  knew 
that  everything  depended  on  the  capture  or  death  of  the  chief 
— the  master-spirit  who  had  conceived  a  plan  of  operations  so 
extensive,  so  bold,  so  well  detailed,  and  so  sternly  carried  out. 
To  this  labor,  as  we  have  seen,  he  devoted  himself.  A  livelier 
interest  served  to  stimulate  his  zeal,  and  to  make  him  no  less 
anxious  and  eager  than  resolute  for  the  conflict  He  knew  that 
if  he  found  Saxon  awake,  the  struggle  that  would  probably 
ensue,  must  be  mortal.  For  this  issue  his  energies  of  mind  and 
body  were  braced  to  the  utmost,  and  the  image  of  Yirginis; 
Maitland,  in  the  power  of  the  ruffian  and  suffering  from  his  vio  • 
lence,  gave  a  terrible  earnestness  to  his  resolve,  from  the  first 
moment  when  he  embarked  upon  the  adventure.  He  did  find 
the  outlaw  awake,  and  under  circumstances  to  keep  alive  the  in- 
dignation  and  resolution  of  his  heart.  Conducted  by  the  dwarf, 
Stillyards,  to  the  wigwam,  known  among  the  beagles  as  the 
squatter's  cabm  at  Little  Bend,  he  beheld  at  a  single  glance,  tbe 
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object  of  his  affectionB,  and  the  object  of  bis  hate.  Virgiiiia  Mait^ 
land  Was  before  bim>  aod  before  her  was  Saxon.  The  cmMunstaii- 
ces  under  which  they  stood,  made  the  blood  boil  within  the  Yema 
of  the  inflamed  beholder,  and  he  found  it  difficult  so  to  restrain 
his  pasB'iOQ,4i8  to  look  around  him  with  deliberation^  and  deters 
mine  calmly  wLaf  course  to  pursue.  The  house  in  which  they 
were,  was  a  common  fabric  of  logs  such  as  is  universal  in  the 
new  countries  of  the  southwest.  It  stpod  upon  pine  blocks, 
about  four  feet  from  the  gf ound.  It  consisted  of  two  room9» 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  thin  partition,  the  door  of  which 
opened  in  the  centre.  Each  room  had  an  entrance  from  with- 
out, independent  of  the  other,  and  a  single  window  in  ^adi  «af- 
ficed  to  give  it  light.  On  the  present  occasion  the  doois  and 
windows  were  closed,  and  the  observation  of  Vernon  was  made 
through  crevices  between  the  logs  of  the  building,  of  which  the 
number  was  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  espionage.  Con- 
ducted by  the  dwarf,  Stilly ards,  to  one  of  these  crevices,  which 
the  urchin  seemed  to  find  very  readily,  the  objects  that  met  the 
eyes  of  Vernon  increased  his  emotions.  Virginia  Maitland  was 
seated  on  a  rude  chair,  at  the  door-way  between  .the  two  rooms* 
her  back  to  the  one,  which  happened  to  be  th^  steeping  apart- 
ment, and  her  face  to  Saxon,  who  strode  the  room,  before  her. 
Ser  hands  were  clasped  and  resting  upon  her  knees.  Her 
ueck  and  head  were  bent  forward,  while  her  eyes,  with  a  tear- 
less anxiety,  watched  every  movement  of  the  outlaw,  as  keenly 
as  one  would  watch  the  form  of  the  panther  crouching  in  the 
tree  above  him,  and  in  the  attitude  to  spring.  It  was  evident 
that  as  yet  no  outrage,  other  than  that  of  her  abduction^  had 
been  attempted  by  the  ruffian ;  but  her  looks  am^dy  testified 
her  fears,  while  his. as  clearly  manifested  his  desires.  That  the 
outlaw  had  been  striving  to  persuade  her  to  his  purposes  was 
evident  enough,  and  that  his  persuasions  only  awakened  her 
apprehensions,  might  be  inferred  from  her  attitude  of  mixed 
prayer,  watchi\ilness,  and  terror. 

Such  was  the  picture  that  first  met  the  eye  of  Vernon.    The 

words  of  Saxon  a  moment  after,  that  met  his  ears,  coi^nned 

All  the  first  impressions  \yhich  it  made  upon  las  mind;    and  he 

placed  the  muzzle  of  his  pistol,  which  was  akeady  cocked  and 

n  his  hand,  at  the  opening,  which  was  sufficiently  large  to 
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admit  of  bv  certaui  aim  at  the)  roffian.  But  his  cheek  glowed 
a  moment  after  with  a  feeling  akin  to  shame.  Vernon  was  not 
fcinilw  with  the  shedding  of  blood,  and^  no  man  who  b  no^ — 
udeHi-be  he  equally  cowardly  and  malignant — can  possibly 
take  life,  except  in  the  whirl  and  excitement  of  actnal  conflict. 
H#  f«U  that  there  waa  something  base,  from  his  place  of  cyon- 
•talment,  I9  shoot  down  the  nnconscious  man,  however  deser- 
Tiag  he  Blight  be  of  his  doom«  To  fling  down  from  its  erect 
place  and  postnre  an  image  so  noble,  made  after  the  form  of 
Gkd,  and  filled  with  such  godlike  attributes  and  endowments, 
18,  at  best,  and  under  its  most  justifiable  circumstances,  a  mel- 
ancholy 'perfomance ;  and  with  something  of  a  romantic  reso- 
kitioBk  sfkeh  as  makes  the  wisest  of  men  ^ash  at  seiuions,  he  de- 
termined upon  the  bolder  and  more  generous  measure  of  giving 
the  outlaw  the  benefit  of  an  equal  struggle.  Such  a  prize  as 
Virginia  Maitland,  seemed  to  justify  every  hazard,  and  Vernon 
leeolved  upon  the  very  last 

He  rose  from  his  recumbent  position^  and  was  about  to  pro* 
eaed  toward  the  doorway^  when  he  felt  a  hand  laid  lightly  upon 
his  shoulder.  Stillyards,  meanwhile,  had  disappeared.  He 
turned  at  the  interruption— -£uicying  another  enemy  at  his 
attww**— and  met  the  eyes  of  a  woman— one  so  youthful  and 
•a  beavtifnl  as  to  strike  him  with  wonder  at  seeing  her  in  so 
wild  a  places  She  met  his  gaze  seemingly  without  emotion. 
There  was  a  calm  solemnity  in  her  aspect,  seen  by  the  serious 
•tailis^  which  riveted  hi«  aftentipn,  copimanded  his  respeat» 
and  would  have  subdued,  even  in  a  £Eur  less  reverent  mind  than 
loBt  any  ribald  thou^ta  or  snspicions* 

'*  Stay  !-^bnt  a  aiagle  instant,"  she  whispered,  and  her  up- 
lifted finger  gwret  him  like  warning.  Before  be  could  answer 
her,  Gii  .imagine  the  ebjeet  of  her  intrusion,  she  was  gone  from 
dight>— literally  vi^sbed  behind  an  angle  of  the  building. 

Bnb  her  wanung  was  forgotten  with  her  disappearance.  Ver- 
aem  wftatoo  mnch  aroused' for  unnecessary  delay,  particularly, 
tODt  aa  he-saw  not  the  reason  of  the  woman's  injunctions ;  and, 
JQsi  then,  the  pleeding  tones  of  Virginia's  voice  reached  his 
etes  in  sapplieation  atid  alarm.  Breathless,  he  dmrted  upon  the 
steps  of  maisive  pbe  that  led  to  the  door  of  the  building,  and 
with  a  single  blow  <^  his  heel,  sent  it  from  its  hinges.    Another 

21 
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moment  foand  him  within  the  apartment,  and  faee  to  &oe  vMi 
the  outlaw. 

The  proceeding  was  the  work  of  an  instant,  bnt  it  found  the 
outlaw  prepared.  He  seized  his  pistols,  whidi  laj  on  a  taUa 
near  him,  and  instantly  presented  ihem. 

Vernon  had  not  seen  them  before ;  and  had  he  but  waHedi 
as  he  had  been  counselled  by  Florence  Marbois,  Ais  dangar 
would  have  been  spared  him.  In  the  same  moment  when  Saxon 
grasped  the  weapons,  the  hand  of  Florence  was  stretched  ont 
from  the  inner  apartment  to  which  she  had  penetrated  widi 
noiseless  footsteps,  for  the  prurpose  of  securing  theoL 

But,  though  Saxon  grasped  and  cocked  the  pistols  at  Us 
enemy,  he  did  not  dare  to  use  them.  Widi  the  first  appearanea 
of  Vernon,  Virginia  had  started  to  her  feet,  and  at  the  sight  of 
his  danger,  she  rushed  between  the  parties,  alternately  taming 
an  imploring  face  and  an  uplifted  hand  to  each.  She  no  longer 
exhibited  the  passive  attitude  of  fear.  AH  apprehenaion  for 
herself  departed  when  she  foared  for  her  lover ;  and  that  living 
grace  of  form  and  movement,  which  speaks  out  when  the 
mother-mood  prevails,  riveted,  at  the  same  moment,  with  a 
sense  of  equal  admiration,  the  souls  of  Vernon  and  the  ostlaw. 

And  there,  on  each  side  of  her,  the  hostile  parties  stood'— 
she,  the  angel  between  them,  preventing  strifo,  if  not  floa«riig 
peace.  Her  words,  wfld,  incoherent,  impetuous,  addressed  die 
one  and  then  the  other ;  but  failed  of  much  eftect  upon  nther. 
Her  position  alone  controDed  the  warfare  whidi  har  jmsenoe 
was  yet  calculated  to  inspire. 

Suddenly,  the  arms  of  Saxon  were  graqpod  by  Florenoefrom 
behind ;  a  deep  imprecation  burst  from  the  oudaw's  lips  as  he 
distinguished  her.  Vainly  did  he  strive  to  shake  her  dF;  aad 
the  moment  lost  in  this  effort  enabled  Vernon  to  gra^e  widi 
him  at  advantage.  While  they  struggled,  the  dwarf,  StiUyaidi^ 
dropped  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  outlaw  from  the  aeaading 
above ;  and  before  he  could  be  Aaken  off  or  remoredt  he  had 
dug  with  his  nails — which  had  been  soffsred  to  giow  to  an  is* 
ordinate  length— entirely  into  the  e^rs  of  his  late  leader.  This 
was  one  of  the  forms  of  retribution  which  consoled  hin  for  the 
similar  mdignity  to  which  Saxon  had  subjected  himself.  By 
thi^  time  the  house  was  filled  j  and  the  outlaw  chiefi  who  had 
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ilAiiggled  maafctlly  wlule  any  hope  rwDained  to  bim,  now 
yielded  quietly  to  numbers. 

**  Tki8»  tben,  is  yonr  woik,  Florence,"  he  mnrmured»  aa  the 
womm  he  had  wronged  confronted  him. 

^  Ay,  mkke!  I  glory  in  it— »I  rejeiee,  too»  thai  yon  fed  it  ia 
be  mine  I  Yon  eonld  acorn  my  lore!— 'perhapB,  that  waa  not 
•0  great  an  enor  aa  to  scorn  my  power  I  It  glads  me  to  the  aonl 
to  think  that  yon  can  feel  it  and  acknowledge  it  at  last  1" 

''  If  that  will  giro  yon  pleasure,  Florence,  be  happy.  If  it 
ean  atone  for  the  wrongs  which  I  have  done  you,  to  know 
that  you  hare  compassed  my  doom,  you  have  ample  vengeance. 
I  owe  my  death  to  your  hands." 

''Your  death  atone,  Edward  Saxon,  for  my  misery ! — for  the 
wrong  done  to  my  honor — to  my  hope — to  my  pride — to  my 
affections— •  to  aO  things,  and  thoughts,  and  feelings,  which  are 
dear  to  woman  —  whidi  ennoble  her  to  herself  and  endear  her 
to  society !  Monstrous  vanity  1  Your  death,  Edward  Saxon, 
were  you  thrice  to  die,  could  never  atone  for  the  wrongs  you 
have  mfiieted  on  the  frail,  fond,  foolish  heart  of  Florence  Mar* 
boisi  You  have  taken  firom  her  all  that  made  life  precbtfs — 
and  the  life  which  seems  so  desirable  to  you,  is  her  scorn ! 
Look,  and  see  what  is  her  value  of  life?  Edward  Saxon ;  and,  if 
you  be  not  utterly  base,  you  will  yet  learn  from  her  example 
how  to  baffle  the  hangman.  She  to  whom  you  ascribe  your 
Date,  will  show  you  how  completely  indifTerent  yon  have  made 
ber  to  her  own." 

She  advanced  closely  as  she  spoke  to  her  betrayer.  Her 
ougestic  form  seemed  to  tower  far  above  its  usual  height ;  and 
mo  language  could  describe  the  bitter  scorn  which  looked  from 
all  her  flsatures^  as  she  mocked  him  with  that  love  of  life  which 
ahe  pre&saed  to  feel  no  longer.  While  yet  the  last  words  trem* 
Ued  on  her  lips,  she  drove  a  dagger,  which  till  then  was  con- 
cealed within  her  garments,  deep  down  into  her  breast.  The 
deed  waa  done  before  eye  could  see  or  hand  interpose  to  pre- 
vent  it  She  was  caught,  while  foiling,  by  Vernon.  Her  last 
words,  dear  and  emphatic,  though  broken,  were  addressed  to 
the  oudaw : — 

''live*  Edward  Saxon— if  life  be  so  precious  to  you— live! 
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It  has  nothing  prsokra*  now  for  me !    To  yon  I  owe  it,  «t  1 
that  death  is  also  without  pain !    Lhre  I  •— Ihrei" 

Her  ejes  followed  him  eren  in  death.  He  stroTO,  but  vwbAjf 
to  avert  his  own.  He  coidd  not-^he  dared  not.  She  had  eeiii* 
fnered,  and  the  spell  of  her  p orwer  was  opom  him  m  beriyhof; 
moments.  Unodnseionsly,  the  long  breatb  escaped  frem  him 
like  a  convnlsive  groan,  when  the  thick  ^le  passing  orer  he« 
eyes,  rescued  him  from  the  fiMcinating  intensitj  of  their  gbuie«» 
Big  drops  soddenfy  started  outn^n  his  brow,  as  if  he  uadero 
went  a  Hearfbl  agony ;  and  his  limbs  tottered  like  one  £eeUe 
with  a  long  siekness,  as  tiiey  led  him  from  the  apartment  i 
guard. 
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FINALB—- TWO-POLD    RINGING  OP  THB    BBLL8,  P0»   PATB   ANP 
PBLIdTY — PUNBBAL  AND   BftiDAL. 

'*Ija8t  scene  oC  all, 
That  ends  this  strange,  eventful  history.*— SaiSBPiia 

Ybrnon  bore  Virginia  Maitland,  swooning,  from  this  terriUe 
scene,  the  actual  performance  of  which  had  occupied  far  leaa 
time  than  our  description  of  it.  It  had  passed  before  ^Lt 
maiden's  eyes,  more  like  some  dreadfid  phantasmagoria  ef  the 
magician,  than  an  event  of  actual  life.  He  bore  her  into  ilLt 
fresh  air,  which  partly  revived  her ;  and,  unter  the  direttioft 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Horsey — who  affected  a  better 
knowledge  of  Cane  Oas^  than  he  reaHy  had^^— succeeded  in 
finding  and  conveying  her  to  the  little  cottage,  the  mLtreas  of 
which  had  put  so  fearfid  a  finish  to  a  life  of  foverlA  pain  and 
most  unhappy  excitement  The  last  sacrifice  was  paid  te  tke 
lingering  sentiment  of  that  love  which  still  survived  jealsttsy 
and  anger,  and  which  nothing  but  death  could  utterly  extin- 
guish. She  had  obtained  the  vengeance  which  she  MOg^*  and 
the  thirst  for  which,  in  the  first  moment  of  her  miserf ,  beA  over- 
borne tbe  more  native  feeling  of  her  heart    That  done,  tiim 
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pimon  fMiiiMd  sone  portim  of  i^  aetSTlef,  b«l  mAf 
to  make  ber  feel  stfll  more  acutely  the  undesirable  and  wovtitf- 
kss  cbaracter  of  all  that  remained  to  life ;  and  the  reaohitiovi  to 
•ad  it— -taken  at  a  moment  wben  ber  vengeance  was  jet  doabt- 
iul^-seemed  mOi^e  than  ever  proper  to  her  abased  and  erring 
spirit,  when  its  claims  were  all  satisfied.  Is  it  sinfbl  to  hope 
that  her  crime  was  softened  hy  her  sufferings  t  There  was  so 
much  that  was  bright  and  noble  in  her  sonl  amid  all  its  smoke 
wmi  impurities,  AmI  humanity  may  weli  be  suffered  to  presume 
iqpoo  the  faidiilgenee  of  mercy,  in  behalf  of  one,  in  whose  sofd, 
amid  all  the  cload,  the  mokB,  and  the  impurky,  there  w^s  b» 
snieh  that  was  na%  noble  in  sentiment,  and  bright  «nd  bea« 
talol  in  thoaght  Flovenee  Marbois,  under  oihar  auspices,  had 
been  one  ef  tiioee  lo^ly  lights  of  society,  Uiat  gvide  the  hearts 
which  ^y  warm,  and  haDow  the  affections  which  they  inspire 
and  le^uite. 

Pass  we  to  Ae  liviBg,  no  less  lovely,  tnd  purer  woman— ^te 
the  hix  Virginia,  who,  in  the  arms  of  Vernon,  #ae  sMtt  re^ 
storei,  not  leM  t«»  Ibe  eonsdousness  of  ii^,  Hiwti  of  those  dear 
•motibtfs  that  sanetHy  and  sometimes  mtke  it  heaven  ?  ff  the 
fmt  seene  of  terror,  and  ttriDl,  and  del^Hl,  thtec^^h  Which  she 
liad  been  hnn4ed»  wis  net  forgoHen,4u  sting  at  MM  %M  taken 
arway*!^  the  conviction  that  all  who  were  dear  to  her  had  gone 
tftarotigli  it  in  saMy,  and  that  all  danger  to  herself  and  otherK 
1NBI  jkiM.  She  eoidd  now  k^athe  in  unreslaraint,  and  yield  bei^ 
ielf  fbr  (fc  space  to  that  freedom  tt  soul  wU<A  deKgbfs  in  makinf 
Us  ickiiewlbdgttiettts  to  tfie  beloved  one.  If  ever  nUtiden  wer^ 
JiistifiM  hi  i^elftSng  Mely  hOr  happiness  to  her  lover,  it  ife  she 
who  has  just  been  rescued  by  his  ^lantry  lh>tti  the  most  evit 
M«M  of  dithger. 

Virginia,  in  the  hour  of  her  deliverance,  had  no  reserve.  SliO 
hfung  upon  ihe  bosom  of  Vernon,  happy  in  the  weakness,  which, 
while  ft  «iade  his  valor  dear  to  her,  famished  her  with  the  best 
iqpology  to  ding  to  his  embrace. 

A  moment  was  giren  to  these  raptures — a  brief  moment ;  and 
Ae  lover  was  recalled  by  one  of  his  subordinates  to  a  recollee* 
tien  Of  his  fcrther  Itaites.  The  nl|;ht  wns  ieolifig  ftfat,  and  ft 
was  the  counsel  of  Rawlins,  tTamSsen,  *nd  such  other  ofiffk 
A^n,  lift  hud  a  Aalfit^  te  "Ad^se  M  th^  pf^H^<din|«,  thht  they 
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tttt06  Aw  steps  toward  Zkm'f  HilLx^nt  Yernoft  thon^ 
otherwise.  He  knew  the  difficulty  of  travelling  bj  ni^ 
throng  unaocustoDied  swamps  along  with  a  daring  set  of  men, 
who,  though  bound,  might  jet  prove  tronblefiome;  and  who* 
indeed,  might  i^eadilj  find  succor  from  patoing  bands  of  their 
companion^.  There  was  yet  another  reason  which  led  Vernon 
to  defer  the  movement  of  his  party  until  morning. 

"Doubtless,*'  he  said,  ''there  are  individuals  of  this  gipg 
going  from  and  coming  into  the  swamp  M  all  hoite  of  the  nig^ 
By  preserving  the  atnkost  silence  where  we  are,  facing  a  guard 
in  each  of  th^  plaees  of  watch,  slid  answering  after  th^  owm 
fashion,  any  signals  that  we  Baay  hear  from  without,  we  AaH 
be  able  to  gather  into  our  fold  a  few  more  of  these  scoundrela. 
I  would  not  like  to  do  the  work  by  halves ;  still  less  am  I  wil^ 
ling  to  risk  what  has  been  gained  by  any  precipitation  of  m#T»- 
ment  to*night  Our  task  now  is  taaiy ;  we  hare  only  to  secure 
thorou|^ly  the  prisoners." 

"That  is  already  done,"  said  Eftwlins,  iAierrupting  hvto. 

''Then  our  work  is  easy.  It  lacks  but  thr^e  h^nrs  «9  tke 
daws.  We  must  kd^  our  eyes  opeb  for  that  spaee  of  tiin«, 
and  our  weapons  seedy,  and  with  the  first  gleem  of  Ught  w^ 
can  safely  cross  the  river  with  all  our  captives.  To  mete  new 
would  be  to  risk  theur  loss,  and,  perhaps,  our  own.  li  is  bo 
easy  matt^  to  keep  track  in  a  strange  region,  end  at  nigbt» 
with  j^risoners  whom  we  may  have  to  drive  before  us,  and  wlio 
might  drop  us  in  the  dark&ess  without  greatly  suffering  fren 
our  pistols.  Have  the  horses  eome  ? — have  yon  heasd  the  ng» 
nal  fr<mi  the  other  bank?*' 

"  They  are  there.  Pollard  crossed  over  to  them  hy  ay  <wim 
a  bit  ago,"  waa  the  reply. 

"  It  is  well !  Everything  flivors  us,  mmu  We  have  lost  no 
life,  but  little  blood,  and  have  so  far  succeeded  in  all  our  objects. 
Let  us  lose  nothing  by  rashness.  Goolneas  now  and  carefulness 
*  can  alone  secure  our  conquests.  To  you,  Bawlins,  as  you  know 
the  swamp  best  of  all  of  us,  I  must  assign  the  task  of  placmg 
gnaids  over  the  best  pontons— 'ipid— hark  I  do  you  hear  notb> 
ing  f    That  surely  was  a  signal." 

''A bMgle*  by  the  powers!    Here's  fish  for  our  net!**  es> 
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ehiiiied  BawliiM,  80  he  started  from  the  thkket  where  this  eon- 
ferenee  had  taken  plaee.  Jamiaon  was  about  te  fellow,  as  also 
Honey,  but  Vernon  arrested  them. 

^'Rawlins  is  enongh,  and  jon  might  confcse  him.  He  is 
eqnal  to  aaj  robbmr  of  the  gang,  and  will  do  the  business  mere 
effeotnally  if  let  ak»ie.  Hark!  already  he  answers.  His  bay 
is  qaita  as  good  as  any  of  the  beagles.*' 

Vernon's  judgment  was  correct  The  sturdy  woodman  hur 
ried  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  which  still  continued  to  reach 
his  ears  at  intervals,  becoming  more  and  more  clear  and  distinct 
as  the  party  drew  nigh.  He  stationed  himself  under  eoverat  a 
point  where  he  had  surprised  one  of  the  robbers,  and,  respond 
ing  to  the  signal  as  he  did  sor  coolly  awi^ted  the  approach  of 
the  intruder.  As  the  latter  emerged  on  horseback  from  the 
woods  aboTO,  he  addressed  the  countorfcit  presentment  with  all 
die  ftaniliarjty  of  an  old  aequaimtance  :— 

«'  Ha  I  ^«t  yon.  Baker,  or  Ohambers,  which  t" 

Bawlins  grunted  forth  a  sound  which  might  pass  for  an 
affifmalire.  He  feared  to  trust  his  own  yolce  till  he  had  the 
robber  in  his  power ;  and  it  was  fortunate  that  the  latter  had 
too  much  himself  to  say  to  regret  the  taciturnity  of  his  com* 
panion.  As  he  spoke,  a  chill  went  through  the  bones  irf  B|M^ 
Um,  a  few  sentences  soon  assured  him  that  it  was  GMdeon 
Badger  who  addressed  him.  That  jHPofligato  son  of  a  man 
whose  purism  assured  him  with  a  chuckle,  that  he  was  not  like 
Ihe  mkerable  Pharisees  around  him,  baring  demanded  of  the 
sentinel  to  lead  kkn  to  the  place  where  Uie  chief  of  the  oudaws 
slept,  proceeded  to  dcTclop  his  great  discoTcries  to  bis  com- 
panion, in  anticipation  of  that  revelation  which  be  proposed  to 
make  to  SaiLon,  and  by  which,  with  all  the  mean  spirit  of  an 
inferior's  servility,  he  calculated  to  commend  himself  to  new 
favor  in  his  sight.  Bawlins  could  only  make  his  responses  in  a 
groan. 

"What  do  you  groan  for,  Baker?"  demanded  the  other. 
«*  There's  no  danger  now  that  we  know  all  about  it  We've 
time  enough  to  send  and  run  to-night,  and  to-morrow  we  can 
turn  upon  that  bullhead,  Bawlins,  and  dog  his  heels  bask  to 
Zion's  Hffl.  Nay,  with  a  Httle  increase  of  ftree,  we  should -be 
Me  to  latker  him  at  kfs  own  weapons  «id  at  any 
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Wo€  mf  pwt,  I'd  father  it  flbonVl  bt  90.  Nolfakii  flifuU  gitf 
me  httlf  «o  )M<^  f)«acPM  «8  to  <ary  the  duoice  <if  n  little  Mufi^ 
with  that  fellow.    If  I  didn't-r" 

«'l9ideeii  3ed0M/'  ae&d  KawUns^  la  bb  Belnrel  tone  ef  iMoe, 
^^ jTQfi  Jieve  yeor  wish.  I  am  Wi^  Bewlui%  and  We^re  /bee  to&ee. 
"fh^f  nkoitr  je«y  SMOibood — «U  j«er  manJuM^*  Gridet n-^ior  jreii 
fight,  let  me  tell  jou,for  0Oiiietbin|^«iore  thiui  BadMlMersiioa— 
yo«  %bt  tor  life  1    Te«  fight  wbb  a  repe  rewd  your  neck.*^ 

'VWat  B^wUosl''  faiq^  the  eenfeonded  yovlk,  as  he  beetd 
the  words  aod  reeognised  the  Yom  of  one  whom  in  his  seovel 
so«l  he  feared— ''OM  it  bei" 

"Are  jQv  readj2"  demanded  the  woodmaob  *'Be  fuck, 
flideoA;  I  hjnow  I'm  itot  doing  rigH  when  I  give  yon  4»s 
ebmee  fee  yonr  life ;  bilt  I  want  to  se^  yoor  old  feihttr  fvom 
Ihe^jheme  oi  hemg  mm  of  bis  bwig  iij^by  the  eesk.  If  I  Utt 
you,  which  will  be  all4be  better  fev  yom  SSI  kmp  the  secMlU 
and  bury  yon  *in  ^  swamp  wid^  my  own  ktmds^se  that  nslMKly 
ihaU  evw  know  tkat  we  met  .yon  here  to-night.    ComeT' 

'<I  wiU  net  fight  with  yeii/'  wes  l^e  bonrna  bnt  tssBMdsw 
response  of  the  yiontbi 

'•  I^m  Bovry  for  yen,  QiUeen  BadfpBr,''  said  Bawlins.  with  tm 
etWnssion  ^  fiij  in  his  asoeat^ anfc  nnain|^ed  wilh  diiftws, 
^i  tfxmid  harre  sared  yoti  fesm  something  wosse  than  deail^ 
Vm  aerty  yon're  not  as  bcsfvid  as  yoqr  felhev.    I  ean  4e  ne 
mtir^    Xon  mnst  go  irith  ine*-ygn're  my  prJeoner.** 

He  grasped  the  imbecile  aronnd  his  bo^y  as  he  spoke*  vitk  a 
gralip^  that  wonld  have  de£ed*bis  Utooit  powem«  Bnt  these  the 
nnhappy  yonlh  did  not  offir  to  exereise.  His  heart  seemed  to 
h«re  Iwned  to  water  with  Ae  first  conyaetion  of  his  mind  Iki^ 
Walter  Bawlins  really  stood  before  him.  His  nerves  feileJl 
hia.  His  mtscles  shcnnk  and  asemed  to  wither*  Bawlins  ear- 
ned him  mto  tike  presence  of  Vernon  and  the  rest  with  as  little 
trouble  as  if  he  had  been  an  infant. 

The  victors*  having  seeared  their  new  eapftive,  had  no  ftirther 
interruption  in  the  swamp  that  night.  With  the  fimt  g^immer^ 
ing  of  dawn*  Vernon  made  his  preparati^ms  for  erossuig  the 
river  to  the  place  where  the  horses  of  the  party  bed  be#n  eev- 
dMU  Thiewesntesknwretedi0Mtbsiidi$(Cidt.  »m%^1l^ 
sempeBed  to  snim  the  jiv«r  lath  n  r«pesrh«iklNli 
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bttB  j^e^MHiflj  fiurtaaod  lo  A^  fl«l»  «tid  iriMeli  was  sbsolviBijr 
aecetsaiy  ki  eo»Tejiiig  acvoat  ibe  rifver  Vurgink  Miodand,  Mrs. 
Yarben — wh^  kad  baan  aa  aoiive  aaadjnior  af  the  asaMliBg 
l^artj — tka  pris<mer8^  and  tha  inaaiiiiate  form  of  flotaaea  Mar- 
Wia«  vfaiah  the  gentlar  heart  of  Ykgmia  wanUl  Jiol  ai^r  4o  be 
faaried  ki  llie  tHU  and  gloatef  i^eaaais^  ilm^  mt$mf^§owmf^  ka 
whwh  ihe  bad  dinralfc  ao  fang;  BavIrib  Tenlatad  'ta  ptamiia 
that  tha  cenatoy  at  Zian'a  Hill  ahoidd  ^U  ber  •  aiora  oao- 
aeatated  place  af  repase.  Her  body,  atretebed  e«t  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  and  aomplatelj  aarreloped  in  a  cloak,  was  « 
sntjaet  ef  fearful  kuteveat  to  Si^on,  who  was  compelled,  from 
the  amallness  of  the  Teiael  and  the  immber  of  its  passengers,  to 
remain  nnwillinglj  contignous  to  it  More  than  once  was  be 
aeaajte  ahodder  ^a  ha.  laokad  vpon  tiia  munaanng  and  almost 
riiapelass  outline,  through  ihe  thiek  env^aiope  af  wbiob,  however, 
hia  keen-ejed  aad  canaeioas  spirit,  beheld  tke  repraaoMil  <ut- 
pressien  of  that  faoa,  and  all  tkoae  glances  of  love,  and  these 
featorea  of  beaatj,  which  had  onoe  jieUad  him  ao  mneh  delight, 
and  which  his  own  capricious  and  m^ust  passioaafaad  oblkeraUd 
and  destrojed.  His  preaeai  situation,  masdj  to  be  asanbed  to 
his  oim  injuatica  to  the  one  who  most  loved  him,  gave  etsphaais 
to  these  rebukes  of  canscienaa  which  now,  fbr  tkefiaitiima,  were 
aoal^  active  in  the  eanlaaplatieB  of  her  aotse.  At  this  mo- 
ment a  persuasion  of  sentimental  aofkaesa  almast  sekwd  his  mind 
—he  felt  that  kva  would  have  still  praaerved  him,  had  he  still 
baea  true  la  lovcu  Uiihappify  for  him  aad  her,  lewa  and  con- 
science equally  spoke  too  late.  A  da^arate  resolution  soa- 
aeedad  an  his  mind,  aad  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  dark  and 
turbid  wateia  over  whiek  ha  was  passing  with  ma  expressioa  of 
aaxions  deaire. 

Oould  he  gain  the  side  of  the  boat,  a  single  pkmge  would 
baffle  his  captors,  and  defeat  all  the  terrors  of  a  public  doom. 
Bia  bands  were  bound,  but  hia  ^sat  were  free.  He  gave  a  sin- 
1^  glance  to  the  inanimate  fbnn  of  Florence,  and  made  a  move- 
meat  to  tke  opposite  side  of  tha  flat  Already  his  foot  touched 
the  low  gtt&wde,  when  the  firm  grasp  of  the  watchful  Vernon 
apon  bis  shoulder,  showed  him  that  his  object  was  discovered. 
He  waa  led  back  iate  the  ecBtreAftka  boat,  aad  auirolinded  by 
itMisa  wka  noted  all  hia  aiaveaieais,  w^  aj^es  toe  jei^fuift  tt^ 
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leave  kim  any  present  hope  of  baflSing  their  obmnration.  Bit- 
ter, indeed,  was  the  glance  which  he  cast  upon  Yemen,  as  the 
latter  withdrew  his  han^  from  the  shonlder  of  the  felon. 

**  There  was  a  time,  Mr.  Vernon,  when  yon  were  less  willing 
to  approach  me  with  so  little  semple; — that,  however,  was 
when  I  wm  better  able  to  approach  yon.  Times  change ;  and 
be  who  wonid  have  trembled  to  hear  tbe  lion's  growl  in  the 
desert,  takes  him  boldly  by  the  mane  when  in  the  menagerie. 
Well !  courage  seems  to  depend  very  much  upon  the  season. 
A  bright  or  dark  day  makes  a  wonderful  difference  in  the 
.hearts  of  men.  You<  are  in  season  now,  sir— <- much  more  so,  I 
think,  than  when  I  met  you  at  Lucchesa.  Your  hand  is  more 
ready  now/* 

'<  It  ia  my  good  fortune  to  impro^  then,  or,"  replied  Yemen, 
mildly  and  with  a  smile.  **  A  for  your  notion  of  my  courage, 
let  that  be  as  yen  choose.  If  you  can  really  persuade  yourself 
that  it  is  not  a£  the  propw  kind,  and  the  persuasion  pleases  jou, 
indulge  it.  My  couri^  is  of  a  sort  that  will  remain  perfectly 
nnaffeeted,  whatever  courae  yonr  opinion  may  take  upon  it. 
Another  quality  of  it  will  be  to  take  every  precaution  agsinet 
the  exercise  of  yours.  In  my  custody  yon  are  safb  enough.  I 
would  not  forget  inys^,  sir,  by  using  the  language  of  exalta- 
tion over  a  prisoner,  however  aamll  may  be  the  forbearance 
which  he  merits  at  my  hands." 

'*  Oh,  you  are  too  indulgent  i"  was  the  almost  fierce  reply  ot 
the  outlaw— '^  too  indulgent !  Would  I  could  thank  yon  as  I 
oonld  wish— as  yondeserve." 

A  moment  after,  and  Saxon  felt  the  fbeble  fury  of  his  manner 
and  stopped  suddenly,  while  a  burning  flush  passed  over  his 
cheeks.  Yemen  turned  away.  They  had  now  reaped  the  op- 
posite bank. 

•  •  •  •  • 

An  hour  after  this,  and  the  cavalcade  encountered  a  modey 
party  of  ten  or  a  dosen  men,  headed  by  old  William  Badg^ 
himself.  He  was  dressed  up  partially  in  some  of  the  renmanta 
of  the  ancient  uniform  which  he  wore  when  he  followed  Andrew 
Jackson  down  from  Tennessee  to  his  Indian  battles  in  the  south* 
west.  The  old  and  ragged  oap  winch  covered  his  gtidy  locki, 
the  pstols  In  hia  holsters,  the  belt  afont  liii  waiit,  ani  tfie  Ik^^ 
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tSAe  til  bis  graap--*  were  all  the  sase ;  sod  kere»  it  niaj  be  added 
tbat,  thongb  be  wore  it  not  on  this  occasion,  be  yet,  before 
sallying  fbrtb  that  morning,  gave  a  long  and  cnrions  examination 
to  the  ancient  and  motley  blue  wrapper,  known  in  its  day  as  a 
bunting-shirt — which  bad  been  too  intimately  associated  in  all 
the  deeds  and  doings  of  bis  prime  to  be  discarded  altogether 
even  when  the  period  of  its  usefulness  was  past 

The  ancient  leader,  however,  made  a  far  less  ludicrous  appear- 
ance than  his  men,  with  whom,  in  the  sudden  emergency 
that  called  them  forth,  motley  seemed  indeed  to  be  **  the  only 
wear."  At  another  time,  the  appearance  of  this  regim^t  would 
bare  moved  Venioti  and  all  bis  followers  to  uarestratned  merri- 
ment ;  but  there  waa  a  strong  feeling  4n  their  hearts  at  this 
moment  whieb  effectaally  restrained  all  Mghter  moods.  The 
thought  that  the  venerable  dd  man  was  marching  forward  to 
behold  his  own  and  only  son,  bound  as  an  outlaw,  and  des- 
tined to  all  the  penalties  of  such  a  life,  filled  them  all  with 
a  aorrew  that  was  not  less  deep  because  it  waa  8pee<^lesi.  The 
very  unconsciousness  of  the  old  man  as  Ire  drew  nigh «— the  rigid 
and  pompons  erectness  of  bis  carriage,  and  the  swelling  dignity 
of  his  mann^ — contributed  to  increase  the  soleminty  of  their 
fSeelings.  Who  should  convey  the  truth  to  the  fktber?  It  tasked 
the  boldest  heart  and  the  best  mind  of  the  troop. 

Vernon  rode  forward  as  he  iq^proached,  and  giving  instructions 
with  Bawlins  to  keep  his  prisoners  out  of  sight  as  long  as  possible, 
undertook  the  pain^l  task  of  revealing  tke  truth  to  the  veh^able 
elder.  The  task  w«s  rendemd  taere  difficult  by  the  self-esteem 
of  Badger.  Assuming  himself  to  have  been  ill-tipeated,  over* 
looked,  idigbted,  and  in  fact  tlumt  aside  horn  the  performance  of 
his  proper  duties,  by  beardless  boys,  stiU  in  the  gristle,  ivspiied 
more  by  presumption  than  patriotism,  he  scarcely  gave  Vernon 
a  eivil  recognition. 

But  the  latter,  at  auch  a  time,  and  to  one  so  much  bis  elder, 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  entertain  any  boyish  resentments ; 
and  he  bore  patiently  with  the  captiousness  of  the  father,  and 
by  gradual  degrees,  brought  him  step  by  step  to  a  consciousness 
of  the  gulf  that  was  so  suddenly  toopen  before  him.  When  the 
trath  waa  fclly  shown -^ when  the  tale  was  fully  told— -there 
was  no  more  risible  emotion  in  the  fltce  of  the  hearer,  beyond 
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adigiit  qmY«r  of  tiit^  Kps^-thaiif  lie  hfti  MeteBci  to  die 
ordKnaiy  intelligenee.  His  keen  eyes,  from  utider  their  B\aggf 
brows,  narrowly  scanned  ibe  connienaiiee  <^  the  speaker,  aomi 
tiiere,  reading  notbmg  but  smoeritj  and  distmctness,  dropped 
qmetly  npon  the  ground.    His  lips  opened  but  to  exclaim : — 

**  Son  of  mine !  son  of  mine !  Ob,  God  !  tbou  bast  indeed 
stricken  me  witb  tb^  wratb.  Yerilj,  tben  bas  tenriblj  rebuked 
tbe  pride  tbat  was  sbooting  iiq>ward  like  a  sank  weed  witbin 
mj  beart." 

Tbe  exclamatioa  denoted  tbat  aelfesteeai,  attU  strong,  il31 
hznriant,  and  still  well  enitiva^  m  m,  faFOxile  afield,  trbich  waa 
tbe  predominant  ebaraeteiistie  of  Us  taind.  That  6ideon  iAmvUI 
be  a  bad  fellow,  was  an  nnfortmiate  tbinglbr  Otdeafn;  but  k 
was  sometbing  monatrons  eiseeedingly,  tirat  Gideon,  tbe  sen  of 
William,  sbonld  become  eo.  **  After  dua'^^-^smdi  was  die  still 
setf-complatsaat  reAeotioA  of  the  elder — "  who  will  bdie^e  in 
education  f " 

Tbe  atem  habits  4)ftiie  aeUier*  and  the  pride  «f  the  ptttnada 
mafiistrate*  eame  to  (In'  soceor  of  the  old  man« 

'<  These  Wretched  peofde  miMt  b^  eouattml  ler  trial,  Miw 
Vernon,  and  thengb  yo«  hmarm  keretetfsre  ifomd  yoursdf  aaffi^ 
cie&t  to  do  witlKHlt  tejr  hielp,  as  a  niaa,  it  ia  prohaUe  that  joa 
will  require  mj  assistanoe  as  a  magistrate.  Lat  them  be  breugfat 
before  me,  sir,  as  soms  as  yen  pleaee,  that  I  mmly  exansine  them 
ler  oaBmtnfeanL" 

««All8irraaidyenion. 

«« Ay,  SBT,  aU !  Qod  will  sMtam  me,  I  tnnt,  aa  b  hath  eY<er 
done,  ao  that  I  shall  be  able  to  pevfoiin  At  traits  wUfdi  hare 
been  eonfided  tome,  without  fear  ar  fivror.  I  tmrt  in  his  m^xj 
to  have  na  feeling  with  onemove  tfum  another  ef  tiiese  mihapfj 
wretches." 

The  reader  need  not  ask  to  know,  how  such  a  man  went 
through  such  a  triaL  Wmiam  Badger'a  proeeedinga  on  the 
jn^sent  occasion,  wouUl  bare  gained  for  him,  in  ftoman  agea, « 
column  of  endnnng  feme. 

Our  story  is  nearly  ended.  That  rery  day  Horsey  waa  made 
n  special  deputy,  w^  two  othen,  to  aerest  Mr.  J«rtka  Kairk; 
hot  the  Inrd  had  Aown.  He  had  reeeiFad  frees  *>me  aoMit 
quarter  a  w«»ing  of  hia  danger,  and  bad  disl^j^eaoad  en  •  isiel 


kosMs  «B  hour  beiirt  Ae  afiiMlar«iice  of  dhe  paiiy  mhI  to  arMit 
IW  miwii  t0  <!•  ligwtnite  wm  oi^  mfakb  ii  laid  to  hMurn  Mr 
MpmnI  OiCi  ^csd  ii^foity  m  soane  o£  the  «U«q»*^G.  T.  T.rM. 
vkidk,  fttiidMwd:  JBia  Ae  ▼MMHmkr*  MgnifiM  '*  Gone  U>  T«x«i." 
Thaeot  i9  *  report  c«nre«l  at  tb»  thne  on  the  Big  Blads,  that 
Nawls  has  become  a  great  patriot  in  TeauM»  and  haa  daatia^ 
g«idbed  iimmVif  aevemal  aiUtary  acbtovamcmta  <rf  niM^ominon 
•vden  He  ia  not  the  ftrat  cUken  who  hm  liradl  %  aeoan4rel  io 
dia  m  patiiatb  It  waa  fortunate  lor  the  aumteur  that  he  did 
not  tabeida  SoBA^  with  him  to  Teza%  and  maka<har  a^pi^triot 
taa^  E^dU^  h6  wMid  have  d(One  flo».had  twe  beea  allowed 
Uou    Bo«r  »ai^  good  daeda  are  defeated  through  $>  want  of 


When  tihe^  roving  hnshand  and.  hit  lovelj  wife,  ratnmed-  to 
ffion^  Wit  who  iboffdd  thejr  enconnter  there  but  the  venerable 
atre  of  die  fenne«f  Umpiilg  aa  mneh  aa  ever»  quite  a«  re^  and 
heistereoB,  Mid  fiiU  of  stoma  a«d  caiaraots  at  the  si|^  of  the 
fiig^e^  He  had  eeme^  in  obedienceito  Vernon's  letters,  along 
with  Ben  Oai^tei}  i  and  Waa  canfOunded  to  meet  a  living  8on» 
wliere  he  theo^tit  might  be  diffienlt  to  find  even  a  dead  one^ 
fi&  very  jo^-^snoh  was  thii  foiroe  of  habit*— took  the  fiMtucesi 
and  indnlgwi.  m  the  language-  of  anger  and  abuse, 

"^  Yon  ttngrat«fol;spendtbrifi«— you^" 

He  waa  flUeaced  by  a  very  snoinMry  proeaedbg*  He  liMle 
knew  the  soii  ef  anawer  his  sen.  had  in  store  for  him, 

^'Make  you  aeqnainted  with  Mra.  Tom  Hor«sy»  dad,!'  wd 
he»  wi&  a  swegger*  ■dmirably  tbeajfcricajiy  aa  he  strutted  fall  up 
to  the  old  vmxu  wilh^the  shifnhibg  Mary  hj^ugii^  on  Im  arm. 

-^Mrs.  Tom  Horsey  1  Whyw  Torn^  it  ean't  be  poaHble^  I 
J  to^find  yon  dead*  epd  here^yon're  only  married*    But 

^yonm«nied»Te«ir 

''  Ay,  dad,  if  the  ceremony  performed  by  such  a  scoundrel  as 
Squire  Nawls  is^  worth  *  fig." 

^  Well,  (3od  bless  you,  Tom*-^ you're  bom  to  be  an  aetor  after 
mSL  And  yon*  miy  gal-— who  are  you— what's  youit  namef 
And,  sbee  you  are  Tom's  wife,  give's  a  smash*  Another  I 
naother!  WeU»  Tom,  to  a  young  man,  mtairyiag's  not  so  bad 
fdL    Bnttwhsi^'aBm  Garter!" 

Tim  ibfaealkii  ^ihiahiie  m^  also  ask»    &  another^  a^entr 
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mmit,  to  tkeiBselvee,  Gai4«r  «tid>hfii  wifaitliAil  firieftdr  MftitlMid» 
communed  for  ft  lengthened  hour.  They  e«ne  foitii  reeoodML 
Makland  fhmklj  con^diBsed  bis  efftoeea  equallj  agaiiift  ftiend* 
bUJ)  and  good  morals ;  and  in  mddng  c^ery  atonement  wUok 
had  been  left,  he  found  Carter  as  he  had  erer  fbuad  him»  an 
indulgent  benefaetor. 

The  ration  in  which  Yemon  stood  to  Virginia  eontribsted 
greatly  to  this  end.  They  also^  to  themselves,  had  their  nfwn 
explanations  to  make,  and  their  several  adventures  to  relate; 
the  day  promised  fair,  amid  all  the  douds  that  oveioatt  tha  ho- 
risEon  at  the  beginning,  to  terminate  in  equal  calm  and  brigfatnesa. 
To  the  three  happy  sets,  whom  we  have  conducted  with  pena- 
vering  industry  through^  the  groves  to  the  temple — from  leva 
to  marriage— ^suclu  indeed,  was  its  termination ;  but  there  waa 
one  storm  that  passed  through  the  forest  about  this  time  whiok 
filled  even  their  hearts  with  solemn  shudderings,  and  fbr  a  long 
season  after  maintained  a  heavy  weight  upon  their  memoriea. 
Bawlins,  who,  with  a  select  party,  had  the  charge  of  the  prison* 
ers,  returned  at  midnight,  alone,  to  Zion's  Hill,  and  brought 
with  him  a  terrible  narrative  of  outrage  and  bloodshed.  The 
mob  had  risen  upon  his  little  party,  and  rescued  the  prisoners 
from  his  hands.  But  they  did  not  rescue  them  to  save.  Gk>aded 
to  madness  by  the  long-repeated  crimes  of  the  outlaws,  they 
had  resolved  not  to  wait  the  tardy  proceedings  of  justice ;  and 
in  equal  defiance  of  the  entreaties  and  the  efforts  of  the  Httla 
guard,  the  unhappy  criminals  were  dragged  to  death  from  their 
custody  and  protection.  Another  moment  preci^tated  their 
doom.  Tliey  were  drawn  up  by  the  ropes  which  bound  them* 
to  the  swinging  branches  over  bead,  and  hurried  into  eternity 
without  a  moment's  grace— their  prayers  drowned— their  eon 
vulsions  mocked  in  the  frantic  joy  and  the  exulting  shouts  of 
the  populace. 

The  unlawfulness  of  their  punishment  suggests  the  only  oe 
casion  for  sympathy  in  their  behalf.  They  died  on  a  spot 
which  they  themselves  had  deprived  of  all  the  securities  of  law* 
and  had  shadowed  with  every  sort  of  crime.  They  peridied 
by  a  reckless  rage,  fnr  which  a  partial  sanction  may  be  found 
in  the  wantonness  and  brutaMty  of  tiieir  own  deeds — in  UtA 
npoloiis  robberiesi  their  fr^ffoent  ciMlties>  and  ifoitnn&el- 
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mg  mnrdein.  Saxon  died  as  he  had  liyed,  a  brave,  fearleM 
man.  Perhaps,  the  compiinctioas  writhings  which  troubled  him 
at  the  death  of  Florence  Marbois,  had  made  him  better  prepared 
to  die.  In  his  death  perishe^  the  spirit,  the  energy,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  Border  Beagles.  He  had  made  them  what  diej 
were — resolute,  compact — one  and  indiyisible.  Scattered  at 
his  death,  they  lost  the  faculties  which  had  made  them  power^ 
fol,  and  have  generaDy  given  up  the  more  daring  profession 
for  others  of  a  like  but  less  dangerous  character.  Some,  like 
Nawls,  have  gone  to  Texas,  filled  with  a  sudden  desire  of  be- 
coming patriots— others  have  taken  to  shaving,  speculating, 
and  banking ;  and  a  few,  it  is  reported,  have  formed  a  new  con 
federacy  which  bears  the  innocent,  if  not  unmeaning  title  of 
'^The  Hypotheeaters."  What  is  the  particular  occupation 
which,  under  this  head,  they  intend  pursuing,  is  only  conjechi- 
TaL  The  more  knowing  seem  to  think  that  their  purpose  is 
nothing  worse  than  the  invention  of  fancy  stocks ;  the  designs 
of  which  they  will  dispose  of  to  the  numberless  associations  of 
humbug,  which  cover  this  scheming  nation  as  with  an  eighth 
plague.  The  locusts  of  the  Egyptian  never  diminished  his 
crops  with  half  the  success  with  which  our  locusts,  the  progeny 
.  of  that  fruitful  Scotchman,  John  Law,  have  devastated  the  fieldii 
of  .VossiflsippL  The  Border  Beagles  were  nothing  to  them  ar 
pablic  enemieo. 
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The  domestiQ  legen^  wbiqli  follows,  19  fpimded  open  ac^ 
taal  eventa  of  CQifiparatiTQly  i:^eiit  pcoiu'^rQiu^ia tjia atate, 
of  Keuti]^.  Kofwever  Strang  tho.  facta  m^  ai^^pear  in 
t^Q  sequel  ^-hpw^y^r  In  oouflict  Wl^  wh^tase  i^oallj^  sap* 
posod  to  be  the  asiisibilities  and  cha^acterislica  of  womaa 
— ttiej  are  yet  unqiiestiQAahly  true ;  most  of  them  hayUig 
been  conclosiyely  eetablishedi  bj  the  be^  testimpnj^  before^ 
a  court  of  justice.  Very  terriblCt  iudeed,  i^as  tha  tr.a^a43r, 
to  which  they  conducted — one  that  atairtled  the  whole; 
country  when  it  iooki  place,  and  the  Qioumful  interest  of 
which  will  long  be  remembered.  More  on  this  sut^jecl 
Beed  aot  be  mentioned  here.  The  narratiye,  it  is  hopedf 
will  satisfy  a^  the,  curiosi^  of  the  reader.  It  halt  ^'^^^ 
Tei7  car^firfly  prep^ed  from  and  according  to  th^:eyi4i^ncc|  j 
the  art  of  the  romancer  being  hel4  in  close  su^jectiao^tio) 
the  historical  authorities*  I  haye  furnished  onlf  thjSi^nieqeih 
aary  details  which  would  fill  such,  blanks  ia  the  atpry  aa 
arcj  of  domestic  character ;  taking  care  that  these  should 
^cord,  in  all  cases,  with  the  despotic  facta.  In  respect  to 
these,  I  haye  seldom  appealed  to  inyention.  It  is  in  tiie 
delineation  and  deyelopment  of  character^  only,  that  I  have 
j^slA%  free  to  funiish  scenes^  s^h  aa  appeared  to  me  calcur 
^^  to  wfygit.  ^  pOflrtrai^^ttRd^  AQ,b|Bttan  tft  reoffigUj 
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the  reader  to  real  occurrences,  which,  in  their  original  na- 
kedness, however  unquestionably  true,  might  incur  the  riak 
of  being  thought  improbabilities. 

The  reflections  which  will  be  most  likely  to  arise  from 
the  perusal  of  such  a  history,  lead  us  to  a  consideration  of 
the  social  chai:actQristi^  of  tlve  tii]ae,^d  region,  and  to  a 
consideration  of  the  facility  with  which  access  to  society 
is  afforded  by  the  manners  and  habits  of  our  forest  popula- 
tion. It  is  in  all  newly-settied  countries,  as  among  the 
rustic  population  of  most  nations,  that  the  absence  of  the 
compensattve  resources  of  wealth  leads  to  a  singular  and 
unreserved  freedom  among  the  people.  In  this  way,  sodety 
endeavors  to  find  equivalents  for  those  means  of  enjoyment 
which  a  wealthy  people  may  procure  fi*om  travel,  from 
luxury,  from  the  arts,  and  the  thousand  comforts  of  a  well- 
provided  homestead.  The  population  of  a  frontier  country, 
lacking  such  resources,  scattered  over  a  large  territory, 
and  meeting  infrequently,  feel  the  lack  of  social  intercourse ; 
and  this  lack  tends  to  break  down  most  of  the  barriers 
which  a  strict  convention  usually  establishes  for  the  pro- 
tection, not  only  of  sex  and  caste,  but  of  its  own  tastes  and 
prejudices.  Lacking  the  resources  of  superior  wealth,  pop- 
ulation, and  civilization,  the  frontier  people  are  naturally 
reqmred  to  throw  the  doors  open  as  widely  as  possible,  In 
order  to  obtain  that  intercourse  with  their  fellows  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  first  great  craving  of  humanity.  As  a  matter 
of  necessity,  there  is  littie  discrimination  exercised  in  the 
admission  of  their  guests.  A  specious  outside,  agreeable 
manners,  cleverness  and  good  humor,  will  soon  make  their 
way  into  confidence,  without  requiring  other  guaranties  for 
the  moral  of  tite  stranger.  The  people  are  naturally  fbsnk 
and  hospitabib ;  tot  the-  Obkfie  reas^'  fim^  ftesd^  ^cu4fHe|l 
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of  chanetar  are  essential  for  procaring  them  that  inter* 
orarse  which  thej  Grave*  ,  The  habits  are  aceessible,  the 
restraints  few,  the  Bympathies  are  gmial,  active,  easily 
aroused,  and  very  confiding.  It  follows,  natarally,  that 
tbsy  are  fireqnoiily  wrmged  and  outraged,  and  jort  as  mat* 
orally  that  their  resentmrats  are  keen,  eager,  and  vindio* 
ti¥e«  The  sel^estdem^if  notwatcdifnl,  isrevengefol;  and 
sooiefy  sanctioas  juromptly  the  fierce  redress— that  wild 
jwtioe  of  revenge — which  pnniibes  without  at^eal-  to  law, 
with  its  own  right  band,  the  treaoherons  gnest  whd  has 
abased  the  nnsospecting  confidence  which  welcomed  him 
to  a  seat  upon  the  sacred  hearth.  In  this  hiiei  porteait 
of  the  morale  of  society,  upon  onr  frontiers,  yon  will  find 
thd  maierielltom  which  this  story  has  been  drawn,  and  its 
jostifiaation,  as  a  eorreot  delineation  of  border  life  in  one 
of  its  m<»re  settled  jdiases  in  the  new  states.  The  social  ^ 
description  of  CJharlemcHit  exhibits,  perfaape,  a  third  ad* 
vanoe  in  onr  forest  civilisation,  from  the  original  settle- 


It  is  not  less  the  ehiuracterlstic  of  these  regions  to  exhibit 
the  passions  and  the  talents  of  the  people  in  equal  and 
wondorM  saliency.  We  are  accordingly  stmck  with  two 
dassee  of  social  foets,  which  dO'not  often  arrest  the  atten- 
tion in  old  comnuinities.  We  see,  for  ezaoq)le,  the  most 
singidar  combination  of  simplidty  and  sagadty  in  the  same 
pewon;  wmplici^  in  conventional  respects,  and  mgmtf 
in  all  that  aifects  the  absolute  and  real  in  life,  nature  and 
therhaman  seasibilitias.  The  rude  man^  eaaljviai|Nised 
iq^on^  in  his  faith,  fierce  as  an  oi^aw  in  bis  conflicts  with 
men,  will  be  yet  ^Lqnisitely  alrve  totbe  nioeat  cimsciousneas 
(tf  woman ;  will  as  ddicately  appreciate  her  instincts  and 
aensiMUties,  as  if  love  and  poetry  had  been  his  only  tutors 
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fimi'  tk#  first,  add  had  matiit^  adttreseed  fiietr  ktbtm  te 
thk  OM  objeel  of  th^  Mgh^  beart,  eAncation ;  and  in  doe 
d#gree  trtlk  (he  teiideniets  irith  which  he  yrfR  regard  the 
iM,  win  to  the  vfadiottye  limKSty  With  which — efvea 
then^  M  HfiiiQm-^he  wHl  poteM  {h6  (lAMidef  who  haa 
dared  16  MtmgA  tb«n  in  the  iWM  <rf  any  iafividtLU.  la 
dM  dfegiw  aa  kto  Ikiih  ia  «Mjr  wttl  hur  ref^0R|^b0  oktrettie. 
hi  dii4  d^igrea  aa'ha  it«<rtr  #  etU^Wt  tfte  Wr^>i!^f<Wt,  Hffl 
hv  lh#  UfMUtljr  ^tf  Mf  jmriiidt  when  the  ciMrCMk*  rcfi^oifM 
pMiflhaienl,  HaaeaiMtdihro^wMtohii/kMrtaadhaHtte- 
ttoa,  hot  yoa  maat  beware  how  yoa  tMspms  apoa  Ad  eei^u* 

the  other  is  a  Metttal  ehaiMtttrieile  uliioh  leaOf  tb  fre- 
<)aeai  surpiriaao  anioiig  itMtigiera  fSran  the  dUtaat  <Miea* 
It  ooafiifta  iar  the  wtMiteHM  ioe^natHf  beew%ifta  hia  medial 
aad  aecM  devd^^eat.  The  eame  pereon  whe  wffl  be  i^ 
gatdM.al  a  baor  ia  good  sio<iietjr^  will  yeteiJiibit  an^Mt^f 
aad  ptdfmOitif  at  tbMght  atfd  intdlKgeiioa—a  de^  aM 
soundness  of  judgment — an  acuteness  in  discriminaticiki — 
a  legieal  aecioMcy,  aad  oHtloal  analysiB,  saoh  aef  mare 
good  aoitfety  ratalf  ehoWs,  and  mth  as  books  ateeat  aa 
ifiSNiif  team.  TheM  wW  lye  a  deflcieoc^  of  lisAiieiaMl, 
taattf,  aH-^afl  Hhtft  Ihe  pdlMiad  Wdrld  rAMU  m  hi^Mf — 
mA  wfeMh  M  imm§  t»  eh«ffefar  and  cliiD6^iMf«r  f>&  the  piHhil 
M^T^Hiawofl  \U  wBHr  uieve  e^^VuiNR  ^v(^p^«Hee  ^a  m^Ria^a* 
IStHMMIf  aulf|>fi(iBf{^  IHs  i^haMatSfMic toStijf  l^j))Mft|  if' M^ 
/ai  b(Bf  #M11/  io^aiMmllto  ftf  Ae  twj  ab^iMOf  ^  « 
llNMB^wftteK'teAMl  itf  |fll^e^^ireelhMifattt1br6r«r%hAl^ 
atoik»-^a  frank  heartiaede  of  aha  aad  ohjisol-— tf  MtM*: 
aeai'ofdl^aeiwtiieh  snim  the  thoogfats  te  isHra  alMLM  to 
ilt»  right  hand  ttortothe  Mt,bat  topnas  Ibih^Wfrdhii* 
rt¥c»r  to  tte  one  ofejeet— a  didloraitnad  win,  and^iT  raMMar 
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lUsffMt— tdilih,  MfisciOQi  of  the  (fefidcttdm  of  vmMi 
awl  pttritioA,  ta  yot  pe^tualljr  ie^khig  t&  sni^  ^^^'^■'^ 
liKHtt  Ae  reMtm)e9  ^Mn  its  reaok.  TtMse  ehiit«^t«r)9ti€« 
ifSi  he  Ibi^  illMtrAtdd  in  1^  preseol  legend,  an  ofajeol 
tirhieb  it  sdmewliaft  ooAtenpkvtM,  apai^lton  ^  »ere  iMrjr 

A  fin^  If ofAs^  ttioie  i&  iMpeet  to  Ofw  hefoine,  HargaareC 
Om^.  It  to  Mi  M^M^  and  iMdief,  Atfe  lie^tfl!  be  foaad 
sr  Md  dlnuMiii'  •lijrtibf^  ef  ^n^  reader^  flbe^ie  dfMm 
ftMtkeail^atfd^Kiiftsifeife  t^gwit^yflMiMbMe  tta^ 
UttM  of  *•  oH^al.  In  tteee  di^^  ef  *«etfM^4aMM 
ipeoi^,'^  tfteii  ttMe  eeftfltoly  than  irdetf  Cbe  pertMdtims 
ftftH^alNto^  Hke'idetifitf  of  tiie  ^tob  irWh  it^origfnal  will 
be  eore*  ef  #eod|gtitten^.  Her  dhai»Acter  tM  eirreer  iHli 
IStttiwie-wdet  of  the  Mirtikes  wUdIt  iM  mflM  fetf  ttat  aefr^ 
Wtieas  f^iie^-aiiioiif  tbe  ffetitter  8^5  irti««i4^  MW  eeaktog 
«  earfleedjF  tb  p««  ooft  frMi  tIMfr  prdyiMeof  btnsiHatiofi 
le  wliM^tlMeik^fatfitoM  0la%ttQ^^  btinio* 

ment  of  recorded  history.  What  she  will  gflln  bf  the 
motion,  if  snccessfol,  might  very  well  be  left  to  time,  were 
it  not  that  the  proposed  change  in  her  condition  threatens 
fatally  some  of  her  own  and  the  best  securities  of  humanity. 
We  may  admit,  and  cheerfolly  do  so,  that  she  might,  with 
propriety,  be  allowed  some  additional  legal  priyileges  of  a 
domestic  sort.  Bat  the  great  object  of  attainment,  which  is 
the  more  serious  need  of  the  sex — her  own  more  full  de- 
Telopment  as  a  responsible  being — seems  mainly  to  depend 
upon  herself,  and  upon  self-education.  The  great  first 
duty  of  woman  is  in  her  becoming  the  mother  of  men ;  and 
this  duty  implies  her  proper  capacity  for  the  education  and 
training  of  the  young.  To  fit  her  properly  for  this  duty, 
her  education  should  become  more  eleyated,  and  more 
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setere  in  dagrse  with  its  elervatioii.  Bat  tbd  MrgaoMBi  it 
OM  of  too  grftve,  too  indicate,  and  exoomTo  a  ^aractor, 
to  be  attempted  liere.  It  belongs  to  a  yestj  different  oon- 
neetion.  It  is  enough,  in  this  pktoe,  to  say  that  ICargarei 
Oooper  posseases  just  the  sort  of  endowment  to  make  a 
woman  anxious  to  pass  the  gaardian  boondariee  which 
hedge  in  her  sex— her  dmgat  oorrespwde  with  her  desirea. 
Her  secorities,  with  each  endowments,  and  each  a  nature, 
can  only  be  Ibond  in  a  striot  and  ayprepriate  education, 
sndi  as  woman  seldom  receifes  anywhere,  and  less,  pei^ 
haps,  in  this  eonntry  than  in  any  other.  To  tram  fhlly  the 
finmnine  mind,  withont  in  any  degree  is^^iring  her  ana* 
ceptibilities  and  sensibililaes,  seems  at  once  the  neoeasity 
and  the  difficidty  of  the  sulgect.  H^  yeiy  influence  t>yer 
man  lies  in  her  sensibaitifii.  It  will  be  to  her  a  perilona 
fSedl  firom  pride  of  place,  and  power,  when>  goaded  by  an 
insane  ambitimi,  in  the  eodnwe  development  of  hmr  mere 
intdleet,  she  shall  todSdH  a  single  one  of  tiieae 
of  hersex« 
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OHAPTBB  I. 

THB  SCENE. 

The  stormy  and  nigged  winds  of  Matdi  were  OTerblotm 
— the  first  fresh  smiling  days  of  April  had  come  at  last — 
the  days  of  sunshine  and  shower,  of  fitftil  breezes,  the  breath 
of  blossoms,  and  the  newly-awakened  song  of  birds.  Spring 
was  there  in  all  &e  green  and  glory  of  her  youth,  and  the 
bosom  of  Kentucky  heaved  with  the  prolific  burden  of  the 
season.  She  had  come,  and  her  messengers  were  erery« 
where,  and  everywhere  busy.  The  birds  bore  her  gladsome 
tidings  to 

XMsglA  or  bnthjr  doU  of  each  wild  wood, 
And  ereiy  boskj  boom  fh>m  tide  to  side—" 

nor  wero  the  lately-4irodd8&  and  seared  grasses  of  tiie  for* 
esta  left  uinoted;  and  the  himbled  flower  of  the  wayside 
sprang  up  at  her  summons.  Like  some  loyal  and  devoted 
people,  gathered  to  hail  the  approach  of  a  long^xiled  and 
well-beloved  sovereign,  they  crowded  upon  the  path  over 
which  she  came^  and  yielded  tiiemselves  with  gladness  at 
lier  feet.  The  mingled  songs  and  sounds  of  their  rejoicing 
might  be  Jieard^  and  farntf  nHurmurs  of  gratnlaticm,  rising 
fipoB  die  distent  hoUaws,  or  oomiBg  faindy  «iver  the  Utt* 
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tops,  in  accents  not  the  less  pleasing  becanse  they  were  the 
less  distinct.  That  lovelj  presence  which  makes  every 
land  blossom,  and  every  living  thing  rejoice,  met,  in  the 
happy  region  in  which  we  meet  her  now,  a  double  tribute 
of  honor  and  rejoicing. 

The  "  dark  and  bloody  ground,"  by  which  mournful  epi- 
thets Kentucky  wasjormiplly  knp^  ta  tli^imglo- American, 
was  dark  and *blo<^y' no' longer,  '^e  ^vafee  had  disap- 
peared from  its  green  forests  for  ever,  and  no  longer  pro- 
faned with  slaughtet^and  hi8jmholywhQQp.of  death,  its  broad 
and  beautiful  abodes.  A  newer  race  had  succeeded ;  and 
the  wilderness,  fulfilling  the  better  destinies  of  earth,  had 
begun  to  blossom  like  ihe^^e^.  *^D^ifest  had  fenced  in  its 
sterile  borders  with  a  wall  of  fearless  men,  and  peace  slept 
everywhere  in  security  among  its  green  recesses.  Stirring 
in4uslFy— tlWi  pefrfjeljpi  cpi^qu^rot,— ma4et  t|^^  wqpdf^ -re- 
sound with  tit^.ecboea^  hia  bating  a^»Vff4  iriofpn^bfuo^r. 
Smiling  villages,  rose  in  cheei'M  wh^U^^,  in  place^  of  tha 
crumbling  and:  smoky  cabins  of  the  hunter.  High  and  be- 
coming purposes  of  social  life  a^d  tha\]|glffful  emtejrprise 
superseded  that  eating  and  painful  deoay^wl^cb^^ha^  termi- 
nated in  the  aanihilatJQnof  die  red  num.;  «in4  wjbich,  amooj^ 
e^ijr  sfople,  must  always  result  &oql  di^ix  refiu^.  tP  exr 
ercise,  according  to  the  decree  of  experience,  no  le&i^  tfifM^ 
Providence,  their  liuitat^  and  sinews  in  tasks  of  well-directed 
and  continual  labor. 

A  great  nation  urging  on  a  sleepless  war  against  sloth 
and  feeblsnaflB,  is  4>Be  of  the^  uobbet  of  hauaa  tpaicticlnL 
TidB  warfiire  waa  vapidlyiani  hourly. ahangiiig:4iiej  aioBale* 
ony  and  dreary  aspects  d  rock  and  fi>r«8t  Undwr  tha 
oreativaiiaAda  of  art,.templep  of  magnificence  roee  wb^ra 
the  pines,  had  f allea.  Long  and  lov^  vistaa  were  opened 
through  the  daric  and  hitiiertd  impervieus  tfankate.  l%a 
mtj  sprang  up  beside  the  river,  while  haaletsv  filled  iriHi 
eetive  hxq[»e  and  eheerftd.  iadwtiEjs  crowdedi  vpen  thei  w* 
4m,  UU«da,  mA  clwteiod  amaBgiseaaHMaflenUiyn. 
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pG^d  tbevr  4e^&MiooB.  A  puref  i&tm  of  i^igk>h  Ifallow^ 
tiie  Ibi^lrbomes  of  the  red-man,  whH«  tepettmg  for  ev«r 
the  rude  dirinities  of  his  wor^ip;  and  throughout  the 
land,  an  advent  of  moral  loyeliness  seemed  approftohiui^, 
not  less  gralefhlt<»«heftfltMtkiMs  bud  (he  mind,  than  was 
the  beau«f  of  th«  infant  Apiil,  to  the  ^ye  and  the  heart  of 
the  wanderer. 

But  someth^^  Urab  etill  Viditifig  ito  complete  the  hanno- 
niee  of  Mto^e,  in  the  seene  np(m  WhltSfa  we  are  abotit  to 
enter.  Thoi^  the  savage  fcad  for  eV^  departed  from  its 
limits,  the  ^bbisings  ^f  h  ^rfedt  etv^atidn  W^re  not  jei 
ieeWKKl  to  Ae  M#  tfnd  floiiHsl^f^  tej^tilts  of  Kebtucfcj. 
i^  AMMi  %%1N»  #RM  te  itUit  fertnenting  tonffil^  whi<^  in- 
^WiiftHy*  4i§||ti|J4iifM8  ttto  ^Mflettietkfe  of  tft^iy  ii^  cotfhtry 
by  a  varions  and  foreign  people.  'A.t  ^^  VMttoi  fiMbi  tif 
which  we  write,  the  population  of  Kentucky  had  not  yet 
become  suflSciently  stationary  to  have  made  their  domestic 
gods  secure,  or  to  have  fixed  the  proper  lines  and  limits  . 
regulating  social  intercourse  and  attaching  precise  stand- 
ards to  human  conduct.  The  habits  and  passions  of  the 
first  settlers — those  fearless  pioneers  who  had  struggled 
foot  to  foot  with  the  Indian,  and  lived  in  a  kindred  state 
of  barbarity  with  him,  had  not  yet  ceased  to  have  influence 
over  the  numerous  race  which  followed  them.  That  moral 
amalgam  which  we  call  society,  and  which  recognises  a 
mutual  and  perfectly  equal  condition  of  dependence,  and  a 
common  necessity,  as  the  great  cementing  prin]oiples  of  the 
human  family,  had  not  yet  taken  place ;  and  it  was  still  too 
much  the  custom,  in  that  otherwise  lovely  region,  for  the 
wild  man  to  revenge  his  own  wrong,  and  the  strong  man 
to  commit  a  greater  with  impunity.  The  repose  of  social ' 
order  was  not  yet  secui*ed  to  the  great  mass,  covering  with 
its  wing,  as  with  a  sky  that  never  knew  a  cloud,  the  sweet 
homes  and  secure  possessions  of  the  unwarlike.  The  fierce 
robber  sometimes  smote  the^  peaceful  traveller  upon  the 
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Hl^mff  and  tiie  wily  ««NMm  lof  cepQtotion,  w^in  Ah^ 
limits  of  the  city  ba^nrier,  not  unfreqaenUy  plucked  the 
sweetest  rose  that  ever  adorned  the  vii^n  bosom  of  inno* 
cence,  and  triumphed,  without  ceasui*e,  in  the  unhallowed 
spoliation* 

But  siHuetimes  there  came  an  avenger; — and  the  high- 
way robber  fell  before  the  unexpected  patriot ;  and  the  vir* 
gin  was  avenged  by  the  yet  beardless  hero,  for  the  wronf< 
of  her  cruel  seduc^r^  The  story  which  we  have  to  tell,  is 
of  times  and  of  actions  such  as  these.  It  is  a  melanchol  v 
narrative — the  more  melancholy,  as  it  is  most  certainly 
true«  It  will  not  be  told  in  vain,  if  the  crime  which  it 
describes  in  proper  colors,  and  the  vengeance  1^  which  it 
was  followed,  and  which  it  equally  reoovde,  shall  seoure  the 
innocent  from  barm,  and  disoourafe  the  inoq^eiit  wronc^ 
doer  from  his  base  demgns. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  TBAYEIXEBS. 

Jjn  (he  trayeller  stand  with  ns  on  the  top  of  this  nigged 
eminence,  and  look  down  upon  the  scene  below.  Around 
OS,  the  hiUs  gather  in  gitmps  on  ewrj  side,  a  fiunily  elos- 
ter,  each  of  whidi  wears  the  same  general  likeness  to  that 
<»  which  we  stand,  yet  liiere  is  no  monotony  in  their  as- 
pect. The  axe  has  not  yet  deprived  tiiem  of  a  single  tree, 
and  they  rise  np,  covered  with  the  honored  growth  of  a 
thousand  snmmers.  Bot  tiiey  seem  not  half  so  venerable. 
They  wear,  in  this  invigorating  season,  all  the  green,  fresh 
features  of  youth  and  spring.  The  leaves  cover  the  rugged 
limbs  which  sustain  them,  with  so  much  ease  and  grace,  as 
if  for  the  first  time  they  were  so  green  and  glossy,  and  as 
If  the  impression  should  be  made  more  certain  and  com- 
plete, the  gusty  wind  of  March  has  scattered  abroad  and 
bome  BSaiy  all  the  yeUow  garments  of  the  vanished  winter. 
The  wild  flowers  begin  to  flaunt  their  blue  and  crimson  dra- 
peries about  us,  as  if  conscious  that  they  are  home  upon  the 
bosom  of  undecaying  beauty ;  and  the  spot  so  mariced  and 
hallowed  by  each  charming  variety  of  bud  and  blossom, 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  selected  dwelling  for  the  queenly 
Spring  herself. 

Man^  mindful  of  those  tastes  and  sensibilities  which  in 
great  part  constitute  his  claim  to  superiority  over  the  brute, 
has  not  been  indifferent  to  the  beauties  of  the  place.  In 
ihe  winding  hollows  of  these  hills,  beginning  at  owt  feet, 
you  see  tiie  isrt  sigai  of  aa  lorely  a  little  hamlet  as  ever 
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promiaed  peace  to  Ae  weary  and  tlie  dijBcmtent    TUs  is 
the  Tillage  of  Charlemont. 

A  dozen  SDiig  and  smiling  cottages  seem  to  hare  been 
dropped  in  this  natural  cop,  as  if  by  a  spell  of  magic.  They 
appear,  each  of  them,  to  fill  a  fitted  place — not  equally 
distant  fr<mi,  bat  equally  near  each  other.  Though  distin- 
guished, each  by  an  individual  feature^  there  is  yet  no  great 
dissimilarity  among  them.  All  arr  Sn/all,  and  none  of  than 
distinguished  by  architectiira|l  pretension.  They  are  now 
quite  as  flourishing  as  when  first  built,  and  their  number 
has  ^ad  90  inereaae  wioe.Ihe  viUiige  wni  first  aetlled. 
Speeuiatioa  has  not  made  it  popidons  aa4  prosperooa,  bf 
destiojing  itsj!^)ea^  sti^§  U»  «bf|riti^»  and  abridguig 
IJbe  sedate  bat^  and  ^mfyvt»^  its  pec^te.  The  bouMi, 
tiiovgh  constrw^ed^yfler  tbo  £B«hAon  of  tk^e  owiitry,oC  he^vgr 
and  ill-squared  li«^  i!oi^^  hem,  w4  haptily  thrown  to- 
gether, perh^  by  tinpmotiped  b^ndsi  are  yet  inade  cheer- 
ful by  that  tic(y  udiustry  whi<^  19  l^ways  sum  to  make  thMi 
eomfortaUe  lUsp.  Trim  he4g^a  that  run  beside  slender 
white  palings,  surround  md  sepad^ts  them  from  ^ch  other. 
Sometimes,  as  you  see,  festoon^  of  graeeful  iowers,  and 
waving  blossoms,  distinguish  o«e  dweUim  from  the  rest, 
declariag  its  possession  of  sMie  fmr  tenant,  whose  hand 
and  fanoy  have  loept  equal  prccre^^  witl^  haUtaal  industiy ; 
at  the  same  time,  mme  of  ijiiaia  Bfptut  ODtir^  without  the 
little  garden  of  flowers  and  vegetableiab  wUkh  {^ipmers  a^d 
glitters  in  tkst  rear  or  froAt  of  Ae  greater  nwnber. 

Such  was  Charlemont,  at  the  date  of  oiiir  nlUHrative^  Bat 
the  traveller  would  vainly  look,  now,  to  find  the  {^ace  as 
we  describe  it.  The  garden  is  no  longer  green  with  fimts 
and  flowers — the  festoons  no  longer  grace  the  lowly  por- 
tals— the  white  palings  are  down  and  blivekening  iu  the 
gloomy  mould — the  roo6  have  fallen,  and  sileaoe  dwdlfi 
lonely  among  the  ruins,— the  only  inhalNitaat  of  the  plim 
It  faaa  no  longisff  a  hnman  ocei^ftni. 
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W)^  tbii  &4i  has  fiiUea  upon  »o  sweet  fin  Abiding  place^- 
whf  th^  viUi^gers  should  have  d69erted  a  spot,  so  quiet  and 
80  beautifol — it  does  uot  faU  withia  our  pireseut  purpose  to 
iofguim.  It  was  zm>st  pdrobabljr  alMo4oned — not  becaoae  of 
the  iMifiroitfulnees  of  the  soil,  or  the  uahe^tbiM^s  of  tiiB 
dimate — fi>r  but  few  plapesoa  the  b^jMun  of  the  earth,  majr 
be  fbond  either  more  fertile,  more  beautiful,  or  more  health- 
fill — but  in  coipi^iance  with  that  feverish  restlessness  of 
moo4 — that  sleepless  disconteiit  of  ten^per,  which,  pf^'haps, 
more  tbfun  any  other  q^aji^,  i^  the  moral  failing  in  the 
charaeter  of  the  Anglo-American.  The  roving  desires  of 
Ikis  ancestor,  which  brought  hjbp  aocoss  the  waters^  have 
been  traosmitijed  without  diminution— ^n^,  with  large  in- 
erease — to  the  sop.  The  creatures  of  a  new  condition  of 
tbingi,  and  ^ew  necessities,  our  people  will  feUow  ont  their 
destiny.  The  restless  energ^  which  distinguish  them, 
are,  perhaps,  the  contemplated  characteristics  which  Prov- 
idaase  hm  assigaed  them,  in  order  that  tb^j  may  the 
nM>re  effectuaHy  and  soon,  bring  into  the  nsf  and  occupation 
of  a  yet  mig^er  people,  the  wikjeraie^s  of  ths4^  i^ew  world 
ia  which  their  fortunes  have  been  cast.  Generation  is  but 
tlie  pioneer  of  generation,  and  the  children  of  millions, 
more  gigantic  and  powerful  than  ourselves,  shall  yet  amile 
to  beb<dd,  how  feeble  was  the  stroke  made  by  our  axe  upon 
the  towering  trees  aS  their  inheritance. 

It  was  probab^  becaose  of  this  characteristic  of  our  peo* 
pie,  that  Charlemont  came  in  time  to  be  deserted.  The 
inhabitants  were  one  day  surprised  with  tidings  of  more 
attractive  regions  in  yet  deeper  forests,  and  grew  dissatisfied 
with  their  beautiful  and  secluded  valley.  Such  is  the  ready 
access  to  the  American  mind,  in  its  excitable  state,  of 
novelty  and  sudden  impulse,  that  there  needs  but  few  sug- 
gestions to  persuade  the  forester  to  draw  stak^,  and  re- 
move his  tents,  where  the  signs  seem  to  be  more  numerous 
of  sweeter  waters  and  more  prolific  fiiddsi  For  a  ^ime, 
ekange  has  the  ppw#r  which  na^urf^  4oes,  9^  often  i^xer- 
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ciso ;  and  under  its  freshness,  the  waters  do  se^n  sweeter, 
and  the  stores  of  the  wilderness,  the  wild-honey  and  the 
locost,  do  seem  more  abundant  to  the  lip  and  eye. 

Where  our  cottagers  went,  and  nnder  what  delnsicMi,  are 
utteriy  unknown  to  us ;  nor  is  it  important  toournarratiYe 
that  we  should  inquire.  Our  knowledge  of  them  is  only 
desirable,  while  they  were  in  the  flourishing  condition  in 
which  they  have  been  seen.  It  is  our  trust  that  the  nov- 
elty which  seduced  them  from  fheir  homes,  did  not  fitil 
them  in  its  promises — tiiat  they  may  never  have  found,  in 
all  their  wanderings,  a  less  lovely  abiding-plaee,  than  that 
which  they  abandoned.  But  cfaiuage  has  its  bitter,  as  well 
as  its  sweet,  and  the  fear  is  strong  that  the  cottagers  of 
Charlomont,  in  the  weary  hours,  when  life's  winter  is  ap- 
proaching, will  still  and  vainly  sigh  after  the  onee-daspised 
enjojrments  of  their  deserted  hamlet. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  one  of  those  bright,  tearftil 
days  in  April,  of  which  we  have  briefly  spoken,  when  a 
couple  of  travellers  on  horseback,  ascended  the  last  hill 
looking  down  upon  Oharlemont.  One  of  these  travellers 
had  passed  the  middle  period  of  life ;  the  other  was,  per- 
haps, just  about  to  enter  upon  its  heavy  responsibilities, 
and  more  active  duties.  The  first  wore  tiie  countenance  of 
one  who  had  borne  many  sorrows,  and  borne  them  with 
that  resignation,  whidh,  while  it  proves  the  wisdom  of  the 
sufferer,  is  at  tiie  same  time,  calculated  to  increase  his 
benevolence.  The  expression  of  his  eye,  was  Ml  of  kind- 
ness and  benignity,  while  that  of  his  mouth,  with  equal 
force,  was  indicative  of  a  melancholy,  as  constant  as  it  was 
gentle  and  unobtrusive.  A  feeble  smile  played  over  his- 
lips  while  he  spoke,  that  increased  the  sadness  which  it 
softened ;  as  the  faint  glimmer  of  the  evening  sunlight,  upon 
the  yellow  leaves  of  autumn,  heightens  the  solemn  tones  in 
the  rich  coloring  of  the  still  decaying  forest. 

The  &ce  of  his  companion,  in  many  of  its  features,  was 
in  direct  contrast  with  his  own:    It  was  w^  formed,  aad« 
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ta  tiM  tasQBl  ghmoe^  seeihed  no  leto  htndsome  than  into!' 
leetnal.  Tb^re  ihismiidb  in  it  to  win  the  regard  of  the 
jonng  and  superficial.  An  eye  that  sparkled  with  fire,  a 
moatii  that  glowed  with  animation — cheeks  warmly  colored, 
and  a  contour  fall  of  Tivacity,  seemed  to  denote  properties 
of  mind  and  heart  equally  ralnable  and  attractive.  Still, 
a  keen  observer  would  have  found  eomething  sinister,  in 
the  upward  glancing  of  the  eye,  at  intervals,  from  the  half* 
closed  lids ;  and,  at  such  momenle,  there  was  a  curling 
coatempi  upon  the  lips,  which  seemed  to  denote  a  cynical 
«nd  sarcastic  turn  of  mind.  A  restless  movemwit  of  tiie 
same  features  seemed  equally  significant  of  caprice  of  chaN 
acter,  and  a  flexibility  of  moral ;  while  tfie  (^in  narrowed 
too  sudd^y  and  became  too  sharp  at  the  extremity,  to 
persuade  a  thorough  physiognomist,  that  the  owner  could 
be  either  very  noble  in  his  aims,  or  very  generous  in  his 
sentiments.  But  as  these  outward  tokens  can  not  well  be 
considered  authority  in  the  work  of  judgment,  let  events^ 
whieh  speak  for  themselves,  determine  the  trae  oharaoter 
of  our  travellers. 

They  had  reached  the  table  land  of  the  heights  which 
looked  down  upon  Ohariemont,  at  a  moment  when  the 
beauty  of  *Ae  scene  could  scarcely  fail  to  impress  itself 
upon  the  most  indiferent  observer.  The  elder  of  the  trav* 
ellers,  who  happen^  to  be  in  advance,  was-  immediately 
arrested  by  it ;  and,  staying  the  progress  of  his  horse,  with 
hand  lifted  above  his  eye,  looked  around  him  with  a  delight 
whioh  expressed  itself  in  ani^brapt  ejaeulation,  and  brought 
his  companion  to  his  side.  The  sun  had  just  reached  that  {• 
point  in  his  descent,  which  enabled  him  to  level  a  shaft  of 
rosy  light  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  opposite  hill,  into  the 
valley  below,  where  it  rested  among  the  roofs  of  two  of  the 
cottages,  which  arose  directly  in  its  path.  The  occupants 
of  tiiese  two  cottages  had  come  forth,  as  it  were,  in  answer 
to  tiie  sunnnons ;  and  old  and  young,  to  the  number  of  ten 
or  a  dosen  persons,  had  met,  ii^  the  winding  pathway  be- 
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tlTMn,  which  led  thrdugh  tiie  ymHof^  and  in  front  af  wetf 
cottage  which  it  contamed.  The  eUer  of  the  coittagera  mi 
npon  the  hage  tnuik  of  a  tree,  wMch  had  been  felled  beside 
the  road,  for  the  greats  ooavenience  of  Ute  travdler ;  and 
irith  ey^  turned  in  the  dtrecticm  of  the  hifi  on  which  the 
^inUght  hod  sank  and  iqf^peaned  to  dumber,  aeemed  to  en- 
joy the  yiaion  with  no  leae  pleasnre  than  onr  senior  travel 
ler.  Two  tall  damsels  of  sixteen,  accompanied  by  a  yonng 
man  something  okietj  wera  atroUfaig  off  in  the  iMrectfam  of 
the  woods ;  whfle  fife  or  six  ohnbby  g^ls  and  beys  were 
making  the  echoes  lei^  and  danee  along  -die  hills,  in  tba 
damolt>iis  ddight  which  th^  filt  in  their  iraioeent  fast  stir* 
ring  exercises.  The  irtiole  scene  #as  warmed  with  the  eqoai 
bri^tness  of  the  natural  and  Ike  knman  sul  Bean^  w«s 
in  ike  sky,  and  its  semUanoe,  at  least,  was  on  the  eaitiu 
Ood  was  in  ik»  heavens^  and  in  his  preaenos  oooid  there  be 
othMr  then {)eaoe  and  harmony  amenf^  men! 

^  How  beaetifid !''  eiolaimed  tiie  elder  of  our  tcttrelleri— 
^  eonU  anyAing  be  mem  so !  How  pore,  how  peaoefol ! 
See,  Warham,  how  soft,  how  spiritrlike,  that  U^  liesakHig 
lii^  liilVBid^  and  how  fliattnot^  yiet  how  deUoate,  is  the  train 
which  gttdes  from  it  dewn  the  velley,  even  to  the  white 
dwellings  at  its  bottom,  from  wiimh  it  seems  te  shHnk  and 
tremble  as  if  bdf  eonseioes  of  intntfion.  And  yet  tke 
piclare  betow  is  kindred  with  it.  Itet,  flow,  is  a  aoene 
tiiat  I  ddight  1n«— it  is  a  oonstant  piotare  in  my  mind. 
1%Bre  is  peaee  in  that  TaU^,  if  there  bb  peaae  anywhere 
ee  eartii.  The  old  men  mi  belere  lite  doer^  mid  eonten^ 
plate  mtk  miitgled  feelings  of  ))ride  and  ^leasnre,  the  vigop^ 
o«s  growth  of  their  children.  They  beiuM  in  tiiem  their 
own  immortality,  even  npon  earth.  The  yomig  will  pre- 
MTve  their  mesMnies,  ead  transmit  timir  names  te  oAer 
chUdren  yet  nnbom;  and  how  meat  smdi  a  roBectien  ree- 
enoile  them  te  their  own  time  of  departare,  net  wdLOf 
shewn  in  the  laii  SBriltt  of  thst  sanHj^  which  they  aw  ee 
seen  ahdat  to  lose.    Like  Mm,  they  look  with  befleteli 
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and  loYO  apon  the  world  from  whioh  they  will  soon  de- 

^  Take  my  word  for  it,  uncle,  they  will  pos^ne  their 
departure  to  the  last  possible  moment,  and,  so  far  from 
looking  with  smiles  apcm  what  they  are  about  to  leave  for 
ever,  tliey  will  leave  it  with  very  great  reluctance,,  and  in 
monstrotts  bad  humor.  As  for  regarding  their  children 
with  aay  such  notions  as  those  you  dwell  upon  with  such 
poetical  raptures,  they  will  infinitely  prefer  transmitting 
for  themselves  their  names  and  qualities  to  the  veiy  end  of 
the  chapter*  Ask  any  one  of  tliem  the  question  now,  and 
he  will  tell  you  that  an  immortality,  each,  in  his  own  wig- 
wam, and  with  his  weight  of  yoai*8  and  infirmity  upon  him, 
would  satisfy  all  his  expectations.  If  tliey  look  at  the 
vigor  of  their  young,  it  is  to  recollect  that  they  themselves 
once  were  ap,  and  to  repine  at  the  recollection.  Take  my 
word  for  it,  there  is  not  a  dad  among  them,  that  does  not 
envy  his  own  son  the  excellence  of  his  limbs,  and  the  long 
lime  of  exercise  and  eojoyment  which  they  seemingly  as 
Bore  him." 

^^  Impossible !"  exclaimed  the  elder  of  the  two  travellers. 
^^  Impossible !    I  should  be  sorry  to  think  as  you  do.     But 
you,  Warfaam,  can  not  understand  these  things.    Yon  are 
BOBi  habitual  unbeliever — the  most  unfortunate  of  all  man 
kind." 

^^  The  most  fortunate,  rather.  I  have  but  few  burdens 
of  credulity  to  carry.  The  stars  be  blessed,  my  articles  of 
faith  are  neither  very  many  nor  very  cumbrous.  I  should 
be  sorry  if  my  clients  were  so  few*" 

^  I  should  be  sorry,  Warhsmi,  if  I  had  so  little  feeling  as 
yonrself." 

"And  I  should  be  still  more  sorry,  nude,  if  I  had  half 
80  much.  Why,  sir,  yours  is  in  such  excess,  that  you  con- 
tinually mistake  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  other  people  for 
joor  own*  You  langfa  and  weep  with  them  alternately ; 
aad,  until  all's  done  and  over,  you  never  seem  to  discover 
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that  tho  business  was  none  of  yoar^j ; — that  you  had  none 
of  the  plea8ui*e  which  made  you  laugh,  and  might  have  boon 
spared  all  the  unnecessary  suffering  which  moved  your 
tears.    Ton  my  soul,  sii*,  you  pass  a  most  unprofitable  life/' 

"  You  mistake,  Warham,  I  have  shared  both ;  and  my 
profits,  have  been  equally  great  from  both  sources.  My 
susceptibility  has  been  an  exceeding  great  gain  to  me,  and 
has  quickened  all  my  senses.  There  is  a  joy  of  grief,  yon 
know,  according  to  Ossian." 

"Nay,  if  you  quote  Ossian,  uncle,  I  give  you  up.  I 
don't  believe  in  Ossian,  and  his  raving  stuff  always  sickens 
me.'' 

"  I  sometimes  think,  Warham,"  said  the  unde,  good  na- 
turedly, "  that  Providence  has  denied  you  some  of  the  more 
human  faculties.  Ndy,  I  fear  that  you  are  partially  defi- 
cient in  some  of  the  senses.  Do  you  see  that  sunlight  to 
which  I  point — there,  on  the  hill-side,  a  sort  of  rosy  haze, 
which  seems  to  me  eminently  beautiful  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and,  if  you  will  suffer  me,  I  will  get  out  of 
its  reach  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  have  been  half  blinded 
by  it  eyer  since  you  found  it  so  beautiful.  Sunlight  is,  I 
think,  of  very  little  importance  to  professional  men,  unless 
as  a  substitute  for  candles,  and  then  it  should  come  over  the 
left  shoulder,  if  you  would  not  have  it  endanger  the  sight. 
Nay,  I  will  go  farther,  and  confess  that  it  is  better  than 
candlelight,  and  certainly  far  less  expensive.  Shall  we  go 
fcrward,  sir  ?" 

"  Warham,"  said  the  uncle,  with  increasing  gravity,  *'  I 
should  be  sorry  to  believe  that  a  habit  of  speech  so  irreve- 
rential,  springs  from  anything  but  an  ambition  for  saying 
smart  things,  and  strange  things,  which  are  not  always 
smart.  It  would  give  me  great  pain  to  think  that  yba 
were  devoid  of  any  of  those  sensibilities  which  soften  the 
hearts  of  other  men,  and  lead  them  to  generous  impulsee.'' 

"  Nay,  be  not  harsh,  uncle.  You  should  know  me  better. 
I  trust  my  sensibilities,  and  senses  too,  may  be  sufficient 
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for  all  proper  purposes,  when  the  proper  time  comes  fcff 
their  employment ;  but  I  can't  flame  up  at  every  sunbeami 
and  grow  enthusiastic  in  the  contemplation  of  Bill  John- 
son's cottage,  and  Richard  Higgins's  hedgerow.  A  tur- 
nip-patch never  yet  could  waken  my  enthusiasm,  and  I  do 
believe,  sir — I  ccmfess  it  with  some  shame  and  a  slight 
misgiving,  lest  my  admissions  should  give  you  pain — that 
my  fancy  has  never  been  half  so  greatly  enkindled  by  Oar- 
thula,  of  the  bending  spear,  or  Morven  of  the  winds,  as  by 
the  sedate  and  homely  aspect  of  an  ordinary  dish  of  eggs 
and  bacon,  hot  from  the  flaming  fiying-pan  of  some  worthy 
housewife." 

The  uncle  simply  looked  upon  the  speaker,  but  without 
answering.  He  was  probably  quite  too  much  accustomed 
to  his  modes  of  thought  and  speech  to  be  so  much  surprised 
as  annoyed  by  what  he  said.  Perhaps,  too,  his  own  benev- 
olence of  spiiit  interfered  to  save  the  nephew  from  that 
liursher  rebuke  which  his  judgment  might  yet  have  very 
well  disposed  him  to  bestow. 

Following  the  course  of  the  latter  in  silence,  he  de- 
scended into  the  valley,  and  soon  made  his  way  among  the 
sweet  little  cottages  at  its  foot.  An  interchange  of  courte- 
sies between  the  travellers  and  the  villagers  whose  pres- 
ence had  given  occasion  to  some  portion  of  the  previous 
dialogue,  in  which  the  manner  of  the  younger  traveller  was 
civil,  and  that  of  the  elder  kind  i  and  the  two  continued  on 
their  journey,  though  not  without  being  compelled  to  refuse 
sundry  invitations,  given  with  true  patriarchal  hospitality, 
to  remain  among  the  quiet  abodes  through  which  they 


As  cottage  after  cottage  unfolded  itself  to  their  eyes, 
along  the  winding  avenue,  the  proprietors  appeared  at  door 
and  window,  and,  with  the  simple  freedoms  of  rural  life, 
welcomed  the  strangers  with  a  smile,  a  nod,  and  sometimes, 
when  sufficiently  nigh,  a  friendly  word  of  salutation,  but 
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without  baviDg  the  effect  of  anrestiDg  their  onward  progress. 
Yet  many  a  bsu^kwaard  glance  was  sent  by  the  elder  of  the 
trayellers,  whose  eyes,  beaming  with  satisfaction,  soS- 
ciently  declared  the  delight  which  he  received  from  the 
oontemplation  of  so  many  of  the  mingled  graces  of  physical 
and  moral  nature.  His  loitering  steps  drew  from  his  young 
companion  aa  oceasiom^  remark,  which,  to  ears  less  benev- 
olent and  unsuspecting  tfian  than  those  of  the  senior,  might 
have  been  deemed  a  sarcasm ;  and  morie  than  once  the  lips 
of  tiie  nephew  had  curled  with  contemptuous  smiles,  as  be 
watched  tibe  yearning  glances  of  his  uncle  en  each  side  of 
the  avenue,  as  they  wended  slowly  through  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  village,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  opposite 
hills,  they  encountered  a  graup  of  young  people  of  botJi 
sexes,  whose  bui*8ts  of  merriment  were  suddenly  restrained 
as  they  emerged  unexpectedly  into  sight.  The  girls  had 
been  sitting  upon  the  grassy  mead,  with  the  young  men  be- 
fore them ;  but  they  started  to  their  feet  at  the  sound  of 
strange  steps,  and  the  look  of  strange  fieices.  Gharlemont, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  not  in  the  thoroughfare  of 
common  travel.  If  visited  at  all  by  strangers,  it  was  most 
usually  by  those  only  who  came  with  a  single  purpose. 
Nothing,  therefore  could  have  been  more  calculated  to  sur- 
prise a  community  so  insulated,  than  that  they  should 
attract,  but  not  arrest  the  traveller.  The  natural  surprise 
which  tlie  young  people  felt,  when  unexpectedly  encoun- 
tered in  their  rustic  sports,  was  naturally  increased  by  this 
unusual  circumstance,  and  they  looked  after  the  departing 
forms  of  the  wayfarers  with  a  wonder  and  curiosity  that 
kept  them  for  some  time  silent.  The  elder  of  the  two, 
meanwhile — one  of  whose  habits  of  mind  was  always  to 
give  instantaneous  utterance  to  the  feeling  which  was  upper- 
most— dilated,  without  heeding  the  sneers  of  his  nephew, 
upon  the  apparent  happiness  which  they  witnessed. 

"  Here,  you  see,  Warham,  is  a  pleasure  which  the  great 
city  never  knows : — the  free  intercourse  of  the  sexes  in  all 
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tliose  natural  exercises  which  give  health  to  the  body,  grace 
to  the  movement,  and  vivacity  to  the  manners.'* 

"  The  health  will  do  well  enough,"  replied  the  skeptic, 
**  bHt  save  me  from  the  grace  of  Hob  and  Hinney ;  and  as 
for  their  manners — did  I  hear  you  correctly,  uncle,  when 
you  spoke  of  their  manners  ?** 

**  Surely,  you  did.  I  hate  always  regarded  the  natural 
manners  which  belong  to  the  lift  of  ttie  forester,  as  being 
infinitely  more  noMe,  as  well  as  more  graceftrl,  Ulan  'Biose 
of  the  citizen.  Where  did  you  ever  see  a  tradesman 
whose  bearing  was  not  mean  compared  with  that  of  iJie 
hunter?" 

"  Ay,  but  these  are  no  hunters,  and  scarcely  foresters.  I 
see  not  a  single  Nimrod  among  the  lads ;  and  as  for  the 
lasses,  even  your  eyes,  indulgent  as  they  usually  are,  will 
scarcely  venture  to  insist  that  I  shall  behold  one  nymph 
among  them  worthy  to  tie  the  shoe-latchets  of  Diana.  The 
manners  of  the  hunter  are  those  of  an  elastic  savage;  but 
these  lads  shear  sheep,  raise  hogs  for  the  slaughter-pen, 
and  seldom  perform  a  nobler  feat  than  foiling  a  bullock. 
Th^  have  none  of  the  elasticity  which,  coupled  with 
strength,  makes  the  grace  of  the  man ;  and  they  walk  as 
if  perpetually  in  the  faith  that  their  corn-rows  and  pota- 
to^ills  w^ere  between  their  legs." 

**  Did  you  note  the  young  woman  in  the  crimson  body 
Warham  ?    Was  she  not  majestically  made  ?" 

"  It  struck  me  she  would  weigh  against  any  two  of  the 
company." 

"She  is  rather  heavy,  I  grant  you,  but  her  carriage, 
Warham!" 

"  Would  carry  weight — nothing  more." 

"  There  was  one  little  girl,  just  rising  into  womanhood ; 
— you  must  admit  that  she  had  a  very  lovely  face,  and  her 
form—" 

**  My  dear  uncle,  what  is  it  that  you  will  not  desire  me 
to  believe  ?    You  are  sadly  given  to  proselydsm,  and  take 
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infinite  pains  to  compel  me  to  see  with  eyes  that  never  do 
their  owner  so  much  wrong,  as  when  they  reject  the  aid  of 
spectacles.  How  much  would  Gharlemont  and  its  inhabi- 
tants differ  to  your  sight,  were  you  only  to  take  your  green 
spectacles  from  the  shagi-eon  case  in  which  they  do  no 
duty.  But  if  you  are  resolved,  in  order  to  seem  youthful,  to 
let  your  age  go  unprovided  with  the  means  of  seeing  as 
youth  would  see,  at  least  suffer  me  to  enjoy  the  natural  priv- 
ileges of  twenty-five.  When,  like  you,  my  hairs  whiten, 
and  my  eyes  grow  feeble,  ten  to  one,  I  shall  think  with  you 
that  every  third  woodman  is  an  Apollo,  and  every  other 
peasant-girl  is  a  Venus,  whom " 

The  words  of  the  speaker  cea8e4 — cut  short  by  the  sud- 
den  appearance  of  a  form  and  face,  the  beauty  and  dignity 
of  which  silenced  the  skeptic,  and  made  him  doubtful,  for 
the  moment,  whether  he  had  not  in  reality  reached  that 
period  of  confused  and  confounding  vision,  which,  as  he 
alleged  to  be  the  case  with  his  uncle,  loses  all  power  of 
discrimination.  A  maiden  stood  before  him — tall,  erect, 
majestic — beautiful  after  no  ordinary  standard  of  beauty. 
She  was  a  brunette,  with  large  dark  eyes,  which,  though 
bright,  seemed  dark  with  excess  of  bright — and  had  a 
depth  of  expression  which  thrilled  instantly  through  the 
bosom  of  the  spectator.  A  single  glance  did  she  bestow 
upon  the  travellers,  while  she  acknowledged,  by  a  slight 
coui*tesy,  the  respectful  bow  wlych  they  made  her.  They 
drew  up  their  horses  as  with  mutual  instinct,  but  she  passed 
them  quickly,  courtesying  a  second  time  as  she  did  so,  and, 
in  another  moment  a  turn  of  the  road  concealed  her  from 
the  eyes  of  the  travellers. 

"  What  say  you  to  that,  Warham  ?"  demanded  the  senior 
exultingly. 

"  A  Diana,  in  truth ;  but,  uncle,  we  find  her  not  among 
the  rest.  She  is  none  of  your  cottagers.  She  is  of  another 
world  and  element.    She  is  no  Charlemonter.'' 

And,  as  he  spoke,  the  younger  traveller  looked  back  with 
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Btraimng  eyes  to  catch  another  glance  of  the  vanished  ob- 
ject, but  in  vain. 

"  You  deserve  never  to  see  a  lovely  woman  again,  War- 
ham,  for  your  skepticism." 

^  But  I  will  have  a  second  look  at  her,  uncle,  though  tho 
skies  fall,"  answered  the  young  man,  as,  wheeling  his 
horse  round,  he  deliberately  galloped  back  to  the  bend 
in  the  avenue,  by  which  she  had  been  hidden  from  his 
view. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  the  desired  point,  when  he  sudden- 
ly recoiled  to  find  the  object  of  his  puimiit  standing  motion- 
less just  beyond,  with  eyes  aveii;ed  to  the  backward  patli  — 
her  glance  consequently  encountering  his  own,  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  discovered  her.  A  deep  crimson,  visible  even 
where  ho  stood,  suffused  her  cheeks  when  she  beheld  him ; 
and  without  acknowledging  the  second  bow  which  the  trav- 
eller made,  she  somewhat  haughtily  averted  her  head  with 
a  suddenness  which  shook  her  long  and  raven  tresses  en- 
tirely free  of  the  net-work  which  confined  them. 

"  A  proud  gipsy !"  muttered  the  youth  as  he  rode  back 
to  his  uncle — "just  such  a  spirit  as  I  should  like  to  tame." 
He  took  especial  care,  however,  that  this  sentiment  did  noil 
reach  the  ears  of  his  senior. 

"  Well  ?"  said  the  latter,  inquiringly,  at  his  approach. 

"I  am  right  after  oil,  uncle: — the  wench  is  no  better 
than  the  rest.  A  heavy  bulk  (hat  seemed  dignified  only 
because  she  is  too  fat  for  levity.  She  walks  like  a  blind 
plough-horse  in  a  broken  pasture,  up  and  down,  over  and 
over ;  with  a  gait  as  rigid  and  deliberate  as  if  she  trod 
among  the  hot  cinders,  and  had  corns  on  all  her  toes.  She 
took  us  so  by  surprise  that  if  we  had  not  thought  her  beau- 
tiful we  must  have  thought  her  ugly,  and  the  chances  are 
equal,  that,  on  a  second  meeting,  we  shall  both  think  her 
so.  I  shall,  I'm  certain,  and  you  must,  provided  you  give 
your  eyes  the  benefit,  and  your  nose  the  burden  of  your 
green  specs." 
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^<  Impossible !  I  can  scarce  bdlieve  il;,  Warham,"  replied 
the  senior.    *'  I  thought  her  very  beautiful." 

^  I  shall  never  rely  on  your  judgment  again ; — nay,  uncle, 
I  am  almost  inclined  to  suspect  your  taste." 

<^  Well,  let  them  be  beautiful  or  ugly,  still  I  should  think 
the  same  of  the  beauty  of  this  village." 

^^  While  the  sun  shines  it  may  be  tolerable ;  but,  uncle, 
in  wet  bad  weather — it  must  become  a  mere  pond,  it  lies 
so  completely  in  the  hollow  of  the  hills." 

"  There  is  reason  in  that,  Wavhana." 

^<  And  yet,  even  as  a  pond,  it  would  have  its  advantages 

-it  would  be  &mous  for  duck-^'aising." 

^^  Pshaw !  you  are  worse  tium  a  Mahometan." 

^^  Something  of  a  just  comparieoa,  uncle,  though  soarcoly 
aimed,"  said  the  other ;  "  like  Mahomet,  you  know,  1  doubt 
the  possession  of  souls  by  women." 

"  Yet  if  these  of  Gharlemont  have  not  souls,  they  have 
no  small  share  of  happiness  on  earth.  I  never  heard  more 
happy  laughter  from  bumaa  lips  than  from  theirs.  They 
must  be  happy." 

"  I  doubt  that  alsos"  was  the  reply.  "  See  you  not, 
Bnole,  that  to  nine  or  ten  women  there  are  but  three  lads  ? 
Where  the  disproportion  is  so  great  among  the  sexes,  and 
where  it  is  so  unfS&vorable  to  the  weaker,  women  never  can 
be  happy.  Their  whole  lives  will  be  lives  of  turmoil, 
jealousy,  and  pulling  of  caps.  Nay,  eyes  shall  not  foe  se» 
eure  under  such  circumstances;  and  Nan's  fingera  shall 
be  in  Doll's  hair,  and  Doll's  claws  in  Nanny's  cheeks, 
whenever  it  shall  so  happen,  that  Tom  Jenkins  shall  incline 
to  Nan,  or  John  Dobbins  to  Doll.  Such  a  disparity  be- 
tween the  sexes  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  domes* 
tic  war." 

^<  Warham,  where  do  you  think  to  go  when  you  die  ?" 

^<  Where  there  shall  be  no  great  inequality  iu  the  popo- 
latien.  Believe  me,  uncle,  though  I  am  sometimes  dis- 
posed to  think  with  Mahomet,  and  deny  the  possession  of 
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Boob  to  ate  MX,  I  aleo  incHne  to  believe,  wlt^  other  more 
obaritable  teachers— however  difficult  it  mftj  be  to  reoOD- 
cile  the  two  philosophies  —  that  thei-e  will  be  no  laok  of 
them  in  eitb^  world." 

^^  Hush,  hush,  Warham,"  was  the  mild  r^b«ke  of  the 
senior ;  '^  yon  go  too  far — yon  are  irreverent.  As  for  this 
maidon,  I  still  thiak  her  very  beautifid  —  of  a  high  and 
noble  kind  of  beauty.  My  eyes  may  be  bad ;  —  indeed  I 
am  willing  to  admit  they  are  none  of  the  best;  bat  I  feel 
eertain  that  they  cannot  so  far  deceive  me^  when  we  con- 
aider  how  nigh  we  were  to  her." 

"  The  matter  deservee  inquiry,  micle,  if  it  were  only  to 
satisfy  yonr  faith ;  —  suppose  we  ride  back,  both  of  us,  and 
see  for  ourselves  —  closely,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  green 
spectacles  ?  Not  that  I  care  to  see  farther — not  that  I  have 
any  doubte — bat  I  wish  you  to  be  convinced  in  this  case, 
if  only  to  make  you  sensible  of  the  frequent  injustice  to 
which  your  indulgence  of  judgment,  subjects  the  critical 
fastidi<Hisnen  of  mine.  What  say  yon;  shall  we  wheel 
abont?" 

"  Why,  you  are  mad,  sorely.  It  is  now  sunset,  and  we 
have  a  good  eight  miles  before  we  get  to  Holme's  Station." 

^^  But  we  can  sleep  in  Charlemont  to-night.  A  night  in 
this  earthly  Eden " 

<^And  mn  the  risk  of  losing  oar  company?  Oh,  no, 
most  worthy  nephew,  they  will  start  at  dawn  to-mor- 
row." 

^'  We  can  soon  come  up  with  'em." 

«<  Perhaps  not,  and  the  risk  is  considerable.  Travelling 
to  the  Mississippi  is  no  such  Ismail  matter  at  any  time,  and, 
in  these  times  it  is  only  with  a  multitude,  that  there  is 
safety.  The  murder  of  old  Whiteford,  is  a  sufficient  wam«> 
ing  not  to  go  alone  with  more  gold  than  lead  in  one's  pocket. 
We  are  two,  it  is  true,  but  better  ten  than  two.  You  are 
a  l»rave  felbw  enough,  Wai^ham,  I  doubt  not ;  but  a  shot 
wStt  dispose  of  yoo,  and  afWr  tha<  Lihisald  4»i-i»>e«8f  vio- 
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.tim.  I  oould  wink  and  hold  out  my  iron  as  well  as  the 
best  of  you,  but  I  prefer  to  escape  the  necessity.  Let  us 
mend  our  pace.    We  are  boming  daylight." 

The  nephew,  with  an  air  of  some  impatience,  which,  how- 
ever, e8ci4)ed  the  eyes  of  the  senior,  sent  his  horse  forward 
by  a  sharp  application  of  his  spur,  though  looking  back  die 
while,  with  a  glance  of  reluctance,  which  strongly  disagreed 
with  the  sentiments  which  he  expressed.  Indeed,  with  both 
the  travellers,  the  impression  made  by  the  little  village  of 
Charlemont  was  such  that  the  subject  seemed  nowise  dis- 
pleasing to  either,  and  furnished  the  chief  staple  of  c<HiTerw 
sation  between  them,  as  they  rode  the  remaining  eight  miles 
of  their  journey.  The  old  man's  heart  had  been  subdued 
and  won  by  the  sweet  air  of  peace  which  seemed  to  over- 
spread and  hallow  the  soft  landscape,  and  the  smiling  cot- 
tages which  made  it  human.  The  laughing  maidens  with 
their  bright  eyes  and  cheering  accents,  gave  vivacity  to  its 
milder  charms.  We  have  heard  fi*om  the  lips  of  the  younger 
traveller,  that  these  attractions  had  failed  to  captivate  his 
fancy.  We  may  believe  of  this  as  we  please.  It  is  very 
probable  that  he  had,  in  considerable  part,  spoken  notiiing 
but  the  truth.  He  was  too  much  of  a  mocker ; —  one  of 
those  worldlings  who  derive  their  pleasures  from  circum- 
stances of  higher  conventional  attraction.  He  had  no  feel- 
ing for  natural  romance.  His  pe$i{;hani,  was  decidedly  for 
the  artificial  existence  of  city  life ;  and  the  sneers  which  he 
had  been  heard  to  express  at  the  humble  joys  of  rustic  life, 
its  tastes,  and  characteristics,  were,  in  truth,  only  such  as 
he  really  felt.  But,  even  in  his  case,  there  was  an  evident 
disposition  to  know  something  more  of  Gharlemont  He 
was  really  willing  to  return.  He  i*enewed  the  same  8ul« 
ject  of  conversation,  when  it  happened  to  flag,  with  obvi- 
ous eagerness ;  and,  though  his  language  was  still  studiedly 
disparaging,  a  more  deeply  penetrating  judgment  than  that 
of  his  uncle,  would  have  seen  that  the  little  village,  slightly 
as  h#  p9ofii9wl  to  «9teem  it,  was  yet  an  object  <tf  tiwoght 
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and  interest  in  his  eyes.    Of  the  sources  of  this  new  interest 
time  must  inform  us. 

"  Well,  well,  Warham,"  at  lengtfi  exclaimed  the  uncle, 
in  a  tone  that  seemed  meant  to  close  the  discussion  of  a 
topic  which  his  nephew  now  appeared  mischievously  bent 
to  thrust  upon  him,  "  you  will  return  to  Kentucky  in  the 
fall.  Take  Charlemont  in  your  route.  Stop  a  week  there. 
It  will  do  you  no  harm.  Possibly  you  may  procure  some 
clients — may,  indeed,  include  it  in  your  tour  of  practice — 
at  all  events,  you  will  not  be  unprofitably  employed  if  you 
come  to  see  the  village  and  the  people  with  my  eyes,  which, 
I  doubt  not,  you  will  in  time." 

^In  time,  perhaps,  I  may.  It  is  well  that  you  do  not 
insist  upon  any  hurried  convictions.  Were  I  at  your  year^=, 
uncle  mine,"  continued  the  other  irreverently,  "  I  should 
no  doubt  see  with  your  eyes,  and  possibly  feel  with  your 
desires.  Then,  no  doubt,  I  shall  acquire  a  taste  for  warm- 
ingpans  and  nightcaps — shall  look  for  landscapes  rather 
than  lands — shall  see  nothing  but  innocence  among  the 
young,  and  resignation  and  religion  among  the  old ;  and 
&ncy,  in  every  aged  pair  of  bumpkins  that  I  see,  a  Darby 
and  Joan,  with  perpetual  peace  at  their  fireside,  though 
they  may  both  happen  to  lie  there  drunk  on  apple-brandy. 
Between  caudle-cups  and  *  John  Anderson,  my  Jo-John,'  it 
is  my  hope  to  pass  the  evening  of  my  days  with  a  tolerable 
grace,  and  leave  behind  me  some  comely  representatives, 
who  shall  take  up  the  burden  of  the  ditty  where  I  leave  oflF. 
On  this  head  be  sure  you  shall  have  no  cause  to  complain 
of  me.  I  shall  be  no  Malthusian,  as  you  certainly  have 
shown  yourself*  It  is  the  strangest  thing  to  me,  uncle, 
that,  with  all  your  $poken  rapture  for  the  sex,  you  should 
never  have  thought  of  securing  for  yourself  at  least  one 
among  the  crowd  which  you  so  indiscriminately  admire 
Surely,  a  gentleman  of  your  personal  attractions — attrac- 
tions which  seem  resoTute  to  cling  to  you  to  the  last — could 
not  have  found  much  difficulty  in  proctiring  the  damsel*  Iio 
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desired !  And  when,  too,  your  entluuu^sm  for  Uie  sex  is 
known,  one  would  think  it  only  necessaiy  tka^  yeu  should 
fling  your  handkerchiei^  to  bave  it  greedi^  graj^pled  t»y  iho 
fairest  of  the  herd.  Gow  is  it,  unucle — bpv  hare  yoa 
escaped  from  them — from  yourself  2" 

'^  Pshaw,  Warham,  you  are  a  fool !"  exclaimed  the  senior) 
iding  forward  with  increasing  speed.  The  words  were 
poken  good  naturedly,  but  the  youth  had  touched  a  spot, 
carcely  yet  thoroughly  scarred  over,  in  the  old  man's  bo- 
tom :  and  memories,  not  less  painfiil  because  they  had  been 
bidden  so  long,  were  instantly  wakened  into  fr^sh  and  cruel 
activity. 

It  will  not  diminish  the  effence  of  the  nephew  in  the  vakad 
of  the  reader,  when  he  is  tdd  that  the  youth  was  not  igno- 
rant of  the  particular  tenderness  of  his  relative  in  this  re- 
spect. The  gentle  nature  of  the  lat^r,  ^one,  rescued  him 
from  the  well-merited  reproach  of  suffering  his  habitual  lev- 
ity of  mood  to  prevail  in  reference  to  one  whom  even  he 
himself  was  disposed  to  honor.  But  few  words  passed  be* 
tween  the  two,  ere  they  reached  the  place  of  appointment. 
The  careless  reference  of  the  youth  had  made  the  thonghts 
of  the  senior  active  at  the  expense  of  his  observation.  Hia 
eyes  were  now  turned  inwai-d ;  and  the  landsciq>e,  and  the 
evening  sun,  which  streamed  over  and  hallowed  it  with  a 
tender  beauty  to  the  last,  was  as  completely  hidden  from  his 
vision,  as  if  a  veil  had  been  drawn  above  bis  sight.  The 
retrospect,  indeed,  is  ever  the  old  man's  landscape ;  and 
perhaps,  even  had  he  not  been  so  unkindly  driven  back  to 
its  survey,  our  aged  traveller  would  have  been  reminded  of 
the  past  in  the  momently-deepening  shadows  which  the  even- 
ing gathered  ai'ound  his  path.  Twilight  is  the  cheri9bed 
season  for  sad  memories,  even  as  the  midnight  is  supposed 
to  be  that  of  guilty  ghosts ;  and  nothing,  surely,  can  be 
more  fitting  than  that  the  shadows  of  former  hopes  should 
revisit  us  in  those  hours  when  the'£EU)e  of  nature  itself 
-^eema  darkeni  ig  into  gloom. 
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It  was  night  before  the  wayfarers  reached  the  appointed 
baiting  place.  There  they  found  their  company — a  sort 
of  little  caravan,  such  as  is  frequent  in  the  history  of  westr 
ern  emigration — already  assembled,  and  the  supper  await- 
ing them.  Let  us  leave  them  to  its  enjoyment,  and  retorn 
once  more  to  the  village  of  Charlemont. 


in  CHABUSUONl*. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  STRONG-MINDED  WOMAN. 

The  young  maiden  last  met  by  our  travellers,  and  whose 
appearance  had  so  favorably  impressed  them,  had  not  been 
altogether  miinfluenced  by  the  encounter.  Her  spirit  was 
of  a  musing  and  perhaps  somewhat  moody  chai-acter,  and 
the  little  adventure  related  in  our  last  chapter,  had  awa- 
kened in  her  mind  a  train  of  vague  and  purposeless  thought, 
from  which  she  did  not  strive  to  disengage  herself.  She 
ceased  to  pursue  the  direct  path  back  to  Gharlemont,  the 
moment  she  had  persuaded  herself  that  the  strangers  had 
continued  on  their  way ;  and  turning  from  the  beaten  track, 
she  strolled  aside,  following  the  route  of  a  brooklet,  the  wind- 
ings of  which,  as  it  led  her  forward,  were  completely  hid- 
den from  the  intrusive  glance  of  any  casual  wayfarer.  The 
prattle  of  the  little  stream  as  it  wound  upon  its  sleepless 
journey,  contributed  still  more  to  strengthen  the  musings 
of  those  vagrant  fancies  that  filled  the  maiden's  thouglus. 

She  sat  down  upon  the  prostrate  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  sur- 
rendered herself  for  a  while  to  their  control.  Her  thoughts 
were  probably  of  a  kind  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  are 
commended  to  every  maiden.  Among  them,  perpetually 
rose  an  image  of  the  bold  and  handsome  stranger,  whose 
impudence,  in  turning  back  in  pursuit  of  her,  was  somewhat 
qualified  by  the  complimentary  curiosity  which  such  con- 
duct manifested.  Predominant  even  over  this  image,  how- 
ever, was  the  conviction  of  isolation  which  she  felt  whore 
she  was,  and  the  still  more  painful  conviction,  that  the 
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ftitnre  vas  without  promise.  Such  thoughts  and  apprehen- 
sions  may  be  natorsd  enough  to  all  young  persons  of  aotiTe, 
earnest  nature,  not  permitted  to  perform ;  but  in  the  bosom 
of  Mai^aret  Cooper  they  were  particularly  so.  Her  mind 
was  of  a  masculine  and  commanding  character,  and  was  ill* 
satisfied  with  her  position  and  prospect  in  Charlemont.  A 
quiet,  obscure  village,  such  as  that  we  have  described,  held 
forth  no  promise  for  a  spirit  so  proud,  impatient,  and  am« 
bitious  as  hers.  She  knew  the  whole  extent  of  knowledge 
which  it  contained,  and  all  its  acquisitions  and  resources — 
e/he  had  sounded  its  depths,  and  traced  all  its  shallows.  The 
young  women  kept  no  pace  with  her  own  progress — they 
were  good,  silly  girls  enough — a  chattering,  playful  set, 
whom  small  sports  could  easily  satisfy,  and  who  seemed  to 
have  no  care,  and  scarce  a  hope,  beyond  the  hilly  limits  of 
their  homestead;  and  as  for  the  young  men — they  were 
only  suited  to  the  girls,  such  as  they  were,  and  could  never 
meet  the  demand  of  such  an  intellect  as  hers. 

This  lofty  self*  estimate,  which  was  in  some  sense  just, 
necessarily  gave  a  tone  to  her  language  and  a  coloring  to 
all  her  thoughts,  such  as  good  sense  and  amiability  should 
equally  strive  to  suppress  and  conceal — unless,  as  in  the 
case  of  Margaret  Cooper,  the  individual  herself  was  with- 
out due  consciousness  of  their  presence.  It  had  the  effect^ 
of  discouraging  and  driving  from  her  side  many  a  good- 
natured  damsel,  who  would  have  loved  to  condole  with  her, 
and  might  have  been  a  pleasant  companion.  The  young 
women  regarded  her  with  some  dislike  in  consequence  of 
her  self-imposed  isolation — and  the  young  men  with  some 
apprehension.  Her  very  knowledge  of  books,  which  infi- 
nitely surpassed  that  of  all  her  sex  within  the  limits  of 
Charlemont,  was  also  an  object  of  some  alarm.  It  had 
been  her  fortune,  whether  well  or  ill  may  be  a  question,  to 
inherit  from  her  father  a  collection,  not  well  chosen,  upon 
which  her  mind  had  preyed  with  an  appetite  as  insatiate 
09  it  was  undiscriminating.    They  had  taught  her  mant 
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thingB,  but  among  tkase  neither  wiadom  nor  patience  was 
inoluded;-^and  one  of  the  worst  lessons  whieh  Ae  had 
learned,  and  which  they  had  contributed  in  some  respects 
to  teach,  was  discontent  with  her  condition-^ a  discontent 
which  saddened,  if  it  did  not  embitter,  her  present  Jfe^ 
while  it  left  the  aspects  of  the  fbtnre  painftilljr  doabtful, 
even  to  her  own  eye. 

She  was  fatheriess,  and  had  been  already  tanght  some 
of  those  rude  lessons  whieh  painftilly  teach  dependence ; 
but  snch  lessons,  which  to  most  others  would  have  brought 
submission,  only  provoked  her  to  resistance.  Her  natural 
impetuosity  of  disposition,  strengthened  by  her  mother's 
idolatrous  indulgence,  increased  the  haughtiness  of  her 
character ;  and  when,  to  these  influences,  we  add  that  her 
surviving  parent  was  poor,  and  sufiered  from  privations 
which  were  uniblt  by  many  of  their  neighbors,  it  may  be 
easily  conceived  that  a  temper  and  mind  such  as  we  have 
described  those  of  Margaret  Cooper-*- ardent,  commanding, 
and  impatient — houi4y  found  occasion,  even  in  the  seclu- 
ded village  where  she  dwelt,  for  the  exercise  of  Bioods 
equally  adverse  to  propriety  and  happiness.  Isolated  flrom 
the  worid  by  circumstancejt,  she  doubly  exiled  herself  from 
its  social  indulgences,  by  the  tyrannical  sway  of  a  superior 
will,  strengthened  and  stimulated  by  an  excitable  and  ever 
feverish  blood ;  and,  as  we  find  her  now,  wandering  sad 
and  sternly  by  the  brookside,  afar  firom  the  spoi*tB  and  hum- 
bler sources  of  happiness,  which  gentler  moods  left  open  to 
the  rest,  so  might  she  eustomarily  be  found,  at  all  hours, 
when  it  was  not  absolutely  due  to  appearances  tlmt  die 
should  be  seen  among  the  crowd. 

We  will  not  now  seek  to  pursue  her  mumngs  and  trace 
them  out  to  their  conclusions,  nor  will  it  be  necessary  that 
we  should  do  more  than  indicate  their  character.  That 
they  were  sad  and  solomu  as  usual  —  perhaps  humbling— 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fWct  tliat  a  big  tear  might  bare 
been  seen,  lon^  gathering  iu  her  eye ;  —  the  next  moment 
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she  bimshed  off  the  iBtrader  with  an  impatience  of  gestnret 
that  plainly  showed  how  mach  her  proud  spirit  resented 
anj  such  intrusion.  The  tear  dispersed  the  images  which 
had  filled  her  contemplative  mood,  and  rising  from  her 
sylvan  seat^  she  prepared  to  move  forward,  when  a  voice 
calling  at  some  little  distance,  drew  her  attention.  Giving 
a  hasty  glance  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  she  beheld  a 
young  man  making  his  way  through  the  woods,  aad  ap* 
p«t)aching  her  with  rapid  footsteps.  His  evident  desire  to 
reach  her,  did  not,  however,  prompt  her  to  any  pause  in 
her  own  pi1>gre8S ;  but,  as  if  satisfied  with  the  single  gbnce 
which  she  gave  him,  and  indifferent  utterly  to  hie  object, 
she  oontincied  on  her  way,  nor  stopped  for  an  instant,  nor 
again  looked  back,  until  his  salutation,  immediately  behind 
her,  compelled  her  attention  and  answer. 

'^Margaret — Miss  Cooper!"  said  the  speaker,  who  was 
a  young  rustic,  probably  twenty  or  twenty-one  years  of  age^ 
of  tall,  good  person,  a  handsome  fJEK^e,  which  was  smooth, 
though  of  dai*k  eomplexioa,  and  liglitened  by  an  eye  of 
more  than  ordinaiy  size  and  intelligence.  His  tones  were 
those  of  one  whose  sensibilities  were  fine  and  active,  and  it 
would  not  have  called  for  much  keen  observation  to  have 
seen  that  his  manner,  in  approaching  and  addressing  the 
maiden,  was  marked  with  some  little  trepidation.  She, 
on  the  eonti*ary,  seemed  too  familiar  with  his  homage,  or 
too  well  satisfied  of  his  inferiority,  to  deign  much  attention 
to  his  advances.  She  answered  his  salutation  coldly,  and 
was  preparing  to  move  forward,  when  his  words  again 
called  for  her  reluctant  notice. 

"  I  have  looked  for  you,  Margaret,  full  an  hour.  Mother 
seat  me  after  you  to  beg  that  you  will  come  there  this  even- 
ing. Old  Jenks  has  come  up  from  the  river,  and  brought 
a  store  of  fine  things  —  there's  a  fiddle  for  Ned,  and  Jason 
Lightner  has  a  flute,  and  I  —  I  have  a  small  lot  of  bookSi 
)Ca]^are4|  that  I  think  will  please  yon." 
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^^  I  thank  70a,  William  Hinkley,  and  thank  your  muthery 
bat  I  can  not  come  this  evening/' 

"  But  why  not,  Margaret  ? — your  mother'^  coming — she 
promised  for  you  too,  but  I  thought  you  might  not  get 
home  soon  enough  to  see  her,  and  so  I  came  out  to  seek 
you." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  you  took  so  much  trouble,  William,  for 
I  can  not  come  this  evening." 

"  But  why  not,  Margaret  ?  You  have  no  other  promise 
to  go  elsewhere  have  you  ?" 

"  None,"  was  the  indiflferent  reply. 

"Then  —  but,  perhaps,  you  are  not  well,  Mai^aret?" 

"  I  am  quite  well,  I  thank  you,  William  Hinkley,  but  I 
don't  feel  like  going  out  this  evening.  I  am  not  in  the 
humor." 

Already,  in  the  little  village  of  Charlemont,  Margaret 
Cooper  was  one  of  the  few  who  were  permitted  to  indulge  in 
humors,  and  William  Hinkley  learned  the  reason  assigned 
for  her  refusal,  with  an  expression  of  regret  and  disappoint- 
ment, if  not  of  reproach.  An  estoppel,  which  would  have 
been  so  conclusive  in  the  case  of  a  city  courtier,  was  not 
sufficient,  however,  to  satisfy  the  more  frank  and  direct 
rustic,  and  he  proceeded  with  some  new  suggestions,  in  the 
hope  to  change  her  determination. 

"  But  youll  be  so  lonesome  at  home,  Mat^aret,  when 
your  mother's  with  us.  She'll  be  gone  before  you  can  get 
back,  and " 

"  I'm  never  lonesome,  William,  at  least  I'm  never  so 
well  content  or  so  happy  as  when  I'm  alone,"  was  the  self- 
satisfactory  reply. 

"  But  that's  so  strange,  Margaret.  It's  so  strange  that 
you  should  be  diflFerent  from  everybody  else.  I  often 
wonder  at  it,  Margaret ;  for  I  know  none  of  the  other  girls 
but  love  to  be  where  there's  a  fiddle,  and  where  there's 
pleasant  company.  It's  so  pleasant  to  be  where  eveiy- 
body's  pleased ;  and  then,  Margaret,  where  one  can  talk  so 
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well  as  70U,  and  of  so  many  subjects,  it's  a  greater  wonder 
still  that  yon  should  not  like  to  be  among  the  rest/' 

"  I  do  not,  however,  William,"  was  the  answer  in  more 
softened  tones.  There  was  something  in  this  speech  of 
her  lover,  that  found  its  way  through  the  only  accessible 
avenues  of  her  nature.  It  was  a  truth,  which  she  often 
repeated  to  herself  with  congratulatory  pride,  that  she  had 
few  feelings  or  desires  in  common  with  the  crowd. 

"  It  is  my  misfortune,"  she  continued,  "  to  care  very 
little  for  the  pastimes  you  speak  of;  and  as  for  the  com- 
pany, Fve  no  doubt  it  will  be  very  pleasant  for  those  who 
go,  but  to  me  it  will  afford  very  little  pleasure.  Your 
mother  must  therefore  excuse  me,  William : — I  should  be  a 
very  dull  person  among  the  rest." 

"  She  will  be  so  very  sorry,  Margaret — and  Ned,  whose 
new  fiddle  has  just  come,  and  Jason  Lightner,  with  his  flute. 
They  all  spoke  of  you  and  look  for  you  above  all,  to  hear 
them  this  evening.    They  will  be  so  disappointed." 

William  Hinkley  spoke  nothing  of  his  own  disappoint- 
ment, but  it  was  visible  enough  in  his  blank  countenance,  and 
sufficiently  audible  in  the  undisguised  faltering  of  his  accents. 

^^I  do  not  think  they  will  be  so  much  disappointed, 
William  Hinkley.  They  have  no  reason  to  be,  as  they 
have  no  right  to  look  for  me  in  particular.  I  have  very 
little  acquaintance  with  the  young  men  you  speak  of." 

"  Why,  Mai'garet,  they  live  alongside  of  joa  —  and  I'm 
sure  you've  met  them  a  thousand  times  in  company,"  was 
the  response  of  the  youth,  uttered  in  tones  more  earnest 
than  any  he  had  yet  employed  in  the  dialogue,  and  with 
something  of  surprise  in  his  accents. 

^*  Perhaps  so ;  but  that  makes  them  bo  intimates  of  mine, 
William  Hinkley.  They  may  be  very  good  young  men, 
and,  indeed,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  really  are ;  but  that 
makes  no  difference.  We  find  our  acquaintances  and  our 
intimates  among  those  who  are  congenial,  who  somewhat 
re^emUe  us  in  spint,  feelingt  skud  imderstanding." 
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^^  Ah,  Margtret !"  said  her  ruetie  companion  with  a  sigb^ 
which  amply  tMlified  to  the  humility  of  his  own  solf-estir 
iMte,  and  of  the  decliBO  of  his  hope  whick  came  with  it*- 
^^  ah»  Margareti  if  that  be  the  rQle>  where  are  you  goiog  to 
find  firieads  and  intimates  in  Gharlemont  ?" 

^*  Whssre  I''  was  the  single  word  spoken  by  the  haughly 
maiden,  as  her  eye  wandered  off  to  the  cold  tops  of  t^e 
distant  hiBs  along  which  the  latest  rays  of  fiiUing  sunlight, 
faint  afid  failing,  at  they  fell,  imparted  a  hue,  which  though 
bright,  still  as  it  &iled  to  warm,  left  an  expression  of  Octo- 
ber sadness  to  the  scene,  that  fitly  harmonized  with  the 
(billing  mood  under  whioh  she  bad  spoken  throughout  the 
intarriew. 

^'  I  don't  think,  Margaret,''  ecHitinoed  the  loFer,  finding 
ooorage  as  he  continued,  '^  that  suoh  a  rule  is  a  good  one. 
I  know  it  can't  be  a  good  one  for  haj^eas.  There's  many 
a  person  that  never  will  meet  his  or  her  match  in  this 
world,  in  learning  and  understanding — and  if  they  won't 
look  on  other  persons  with  kindness,  because  they  are  not 
altogether  eqnal  to  them,  why  there's  a  chance  that  they'll 
always  be  solitary  and  sad.  It's  a  real  blessing,  I  beliere, 
to  haye  great  sense,  but  I  don't  see,  that  because  one  has 
great  s^se,  that  one  should  not  think  well  and  kipdly  of 
those  who  have  little,  provided  they  be  good«  and  ai^  will- 
ing to  be  friendly.  Now,  a  good  heart  seems  to  be  the 
very  best  thing  that  nature  can  give  us ;  and  I  know,  Mar< 
garet,  that  there's  no  two  better  hearts  in  all  Charlemcmt 
—  perhaps  in  all  the  world,  though  I  won't  say  that — than 
cousin  Ned  Hinkley,  and  Jason  Lightner,  and " 

^^  I  don't  deny  their  merits  and  their  virtues,  and  their 
goodness  of  heart,  WilUiun  Hinkley,"  was  the  anawer  of 
the  maiden  -^^  ^  I  only  say  that  the  possession  of  these  quali- 
ties gi'ves  them  no  right  to  claim  my  sympathies  or  a&eotion* 
These  claims  are  only  fi)Hnded  upon  congeniality  of  charac- 
ter and.mind,  and  without  this  congeniality^  th^re  can  be  no 
proper,  no  laating.  .ifttowqi  bc^eep  pgrsptf.  .  XbfZ  m 
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doubt,  will  find  firiMote  betweeft  whom,  aad  tbemaelves,  thif 
opogwiality  exists.  J,  oa  th«  other  batd,  moat  be  poc- 
o|itM  W  S^d  mio^  after  «iy  own  tdeea,  aad  a&  I  best  can« 
But  if  I  do  not  —  the  want  of  theai  giyes  me  no  gireat  eon- 
oanu  I  find  eorapaMy  Qiioogb,  aad  irieBdB  eoougli,  ev^n  in 
these  woods,  to  satisfy  t)i6  deeure^  of  ny  heart  at  present ; 
I  am  not  anxieas  to  e4:ttt»d  ny  aeqw^taoceopiiioreesethe 
nnmber  of  oiy  intimates." 

WUliam  Binkley^  who  bad  beeoe^e  aome^bal  warmed-by 
tbe  argument,  eould  have  pursued  the  discussiion  somewhat 
further ;  but  the  tones  a^d  manner  of  Im  eampaniont  to  aay 
n4>thing  of  her  woi*d^,  counselled  him  to  forbear.  Still,  he 
was  not  disposed  altogether  to  give  up  his  attempta  to  seom^e 
b^  preaence  for  the  evening  party. 

<'  But  if  you  don't  come  for  the  eempany,  Margaret,  reo* 
oUect  the  miiaic.  Even  if  Ned  flinicley  was  a  perfect 
fool,  which  he  is  not,  and  Jason  Lightner  were  no  better, 
—  nobody  can  say  that  they  are  not  good  mosieians.  CHd 
Squire  Bee  says  there's  not  in  all  Kentucky  a  better  violin- 
ist than  Ned,  and  Jason's  flute  is  the  sweetest  sound  that 
ear  ever  listened  to  along  these  hills.  If  you  donH  care 
anything  for  the  players,  Margaret,  I'm  sure  you  can't  bo 
indifferent  to  their  music ;  and  I  know  they  are  anything 
but  indifferent  to  what  you  may  think  about  it.  They  will 
play  ten  times  as  well  if  you  are  tliere ;  and  I'm  sure, 
Margaret,  I  shall  be  the  last"  —  here  the  tone  of  the  speak- 
er's voice  audibly  faltered  —  "I  shall  be  the  very  last  to 
think  it  sweet  if  you  are  not  there." 

But  the  words  and  faltering  accents  of  the  lover  equally 
failed  in  subduing  the  inflexible,  peiTerse  mood  of  the 
haughty  maiden.  Her  cold  denial  was  repeated  ;  and  with 
looks  that  did  not  fail  to  speak  the  disappointment  of  Wil- 
liam Hinkley,  he  attended  her  back  to  the  village.  Their 
progress  was  marked  by  coldness  on  the  one  hand,  and  de- 
cided sadness  on  the  other.  Tlie  conversation  was  carried 
on  in  monosyllaiJes  only,  on  the  part  of  Margaret,  whilo 
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tiinidity  and  a  painful  hesitancy  marked  the  language  of 
her  attendant  But  a  single  passage  maj  be  remembered 
of  all  tliat  was  said  between  the  two,  ere  they  separated  at 
the  door  of  the  widow  Cooper. 

^^  Did  you  see  the  two  strangers,  Margaret,  that  passed 
throngh  Gharlemont  this  afternoon  ?" 

The  cheeks  of  the  maiden  became  instantly  flashed,  and 
the  rapid  utterance  of  her  reply  in  the  affirmative,  denoted 
an  emotion  which  the  jealous  instincts  of  the  lover  readily 
perceived.  A  cold  chill,  on  the  instant,  pervaded  the  veins 
of  the  youth ;  and  that  night  he  did  not  hear,  any  more 
than  Margaret  Cooper,  the  music  of  his  friends.  He  was 
present  all  the  time  and  he  answered  their  inquiries  as 
usual ;  but  his  thoughts  waf^  very  for  distant,  and  some- 
how or  other,  they  perpetually  mingled  up  the  image  of 
the  young  traveller,  whom  he  too  had  seen,  with  that  of  the 
proud  woman,  whom  he  was  not  yet  sure  that  he  onprofit- 
ably  worshipped. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BIMPUCITT  AND  THE  SERPENT. 

The  mirth  and  miisio  of  Charlemont  were  enjoyed  by 
others,  but  not  by  Margai'et  Cooper.  The  resolution  not 
to  share  in  the  pleasures  of  the  young  around  her,  which 
she  showed  to  her  rustic  lover,  was  a  resolution  firmly 
persevered  in  throughout  the  long  summer  which  followed. 
Her  wayward  mood  shut  out  from  her  contemplation  the 
only  sunshine  of  the  place ;  and  her  heart,  brooding  over 
the  I'emote,  if  not  the  impossible,  denied  itself  those  joys 
which  were  equally  available  and  nigh.  Her  lonesome 
walks  became  longer  in  the  forests,  and  later  each  evening 
grew  the  hour  of  her  return  to  the  village.  Her  solitude 
daily  increased,  as  the  youth  who  really  loved  her  with 
all  the  ardency  of  a  first  passion,  and  who  regarded  her  at 
the  same  time  with  no  little  veneration  for  those  superior 
gifts  of  mind  and  education  which,  it  was  the  general  con- 
viction in  Charlemont,  that  she  possessed,  becauie,  at 
length,  discouraged  in  a  pursuit  which  hitherto  had  found 
nothing  but  coldness  and  repulse.  Not  that  he  ceased  to 
love  —  nay,  he  did  not  cease  entirely  to  hope.  What  lover 
ever  did  ?  He  fondly  ascribed  to  the  object  of  his  afieo 
tions  a  waywardness  of  humor,  which  he  fancied  would 
pass  away  after  a  season,  and  leave  her  mind  to  the  influ- 
ence of  a  more  sober  and  wholesome  judgment.  Perhaps, 
too,  like  many  other  youth  in  like  circumstances,  he  did 
not  always  see  or  feel  the  caprice  of  which  be  was  the 
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victim.  But  for  this  fortunate  blindness,  many  a  fair  dam- 
sel "would  lose  her  conquest  quite  as  suddenly  as  it  was  made. 

But  the  summer  passed  away,  and  the  forest  put  on  the 
sere  and  sombre  robes  of  autumn,  and  yet  no  visible  change 
—  none  at  least  more  favorable  to  the  wishes  of  William 
Hinkley  —  took  place  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
maiden.  Her  mind,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  take  some- 
thing of  its  hue  from  the  cold  sad  tones  of  the  forest.  The 
serious  depth  of  expression  in  her  dark  eyes  seemed  to 
deepen  yet  more,  and  become  yet  more  concentrated  — 
their  glance  acquired  a  yet  keener  intentness  —  an  inflexi- 
bility of  direction  —  which  suftered  tiiem  seldom  to  turn 
aside  from  those  moody  contemplations,  which  had  made 
her,  for  a  long  time,  infinitely  prefer  to  gaze  upon  the  rocka, 
and  woods,  and  waters,  than  upon  the  warm  and  wooing 
features  of  humanity. 

At  distance  the  youth  watched  and  sometimes  followed 
her,  and  when,  with  occasional  boldness,  he  would  draw 
nigh  to  her  secret  wanderings,  a  cold  fear  filled  his  heart, 
and  he  shiimk  back  with  all  the  doubt  and  dread  of  some 
gnilty  trespasser.  But  his  doubt,  and  we  may  add,  bis 
dread  also,  was  soon  to  cease  entirely,  in  the  complete  con- 
viction of  his  hopelessness.  The  day  and  the  fete  were 
approaching,  in  the  person  of  one,  to  whom  a  natural  in- 
stinct had  already  taught  him  to  look  with  apprehension, 
and  whose  very  first  appearance  had  inspired  him  with 
antipathy. 

What  a  strange  prescience,  in  some  respects,  1ms  the 
devoted  and  watchful  heart  that  loves !  William  Hinkley, 
had  seen  but  for  a  single  mstant,  the  fece  of  that  young 
traveller,  who  has  already  been  introduced  to  us,  and  that 
instant  was  enough  to  awaken  his  dislike  —  nay,  more,  his 
hostility.  Yet  no  villager  in  Charlemoiit  but  would  have 
told  you,  that,  of  all  the  village,  William  Hinkley  was  the 
most  gentle,  the  most  generous  —  the  very  last  to  be  moved 
by  bwi  pasBieas,  by  jealousy  or  hate. 
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Tlie  ,  outh  whom  we  have  seen  going  down  with  his 
nacle  to  the  great  vallej  of  the  Mississippi,  was  now  upon 
his  return.  He  was  now  unaccompanied  by  the  benignant 
senior  with  whom  we  first  made  his  acquaintance.  He  had 
simply  attended  the  old  bachelor,  from  whom  he  had  con- 
siderable expectations,  to  his  plantation,  in  requital  of  the 
spring  visit  which  the  latter  had  paid  to  his  relatives  in 
Kentucky ;  and  having  spent  the  summer  in  the  southwest, 
was  about  to  resume  his  residence,  and  the  profession  of 
the  law,  in  that  state.  We  have  seen  that,  however  he 
might  have  succeeded  in  disgui^g  hi9  true  feelings  fi^om 
his  uncle,  he  was  not  unmoved  by  the  encounter  witli  Mar- 
garet Cooper,  on  the  edge  of  the  village.  He  now  remem- 
bered the  casual  suggestion  of  the  senior*,  which  concluded 
their  discussion  on  the  sul^ject  of  her  beauty ;  and  he  re- 
solved to  go  aside  from  his  direct  path,  and  take  Charle- 
mont  in  the  route  of  his  return.  Not  that  he  himself  needed 
a  second  glance  to  convince  him  of  that  loveliness  which, 
in  his  wilfulness,  he  yet  denied.  He  was  free  to  acknow- 
ledge to  himself  that  Margaret  Oooper  was  on6  of  the  no- 
blest and  most  impressive  beauties  he  had  ever  seen.  The 
very  scorn  that  spoke  in  all  her  features,  the  imperious  fires 
that  kindled  in  her  eyes,  were  better  calculated  than  any 
more  gentle  expressions,  to  impose  iipon  one  who  was  apt 
to  be  skeptical  on  the  subject  of  ordinary  beauties.  The 
oonfidenoe  and  consciousness  of  superiority,  which  too 
plainly  spoke  out  in  the  features  of  Margaret,  seemed  to 
deny  to  his  mind  the  privilege  of  doubting  or  discussing 
her  charms  —  a  privilege  upon  which  no  one  could  liave 
been  more  apt  to  insist  than  himself.  This  seeming  denial, 
while  it  suggested  to  him  ideas  of  novelty,  provoked  his 
curiosity  and  kindled  his  pride.  The  haughty  glance  with 
which  she  encountered  his  second  approach,  aroused  his 
vanity,  and  a  latent  desire  arose  in  his  heart,  to  overcome 
one  who  bad  shown  herself  so  premature  in  her  defiance. 
We  will  not  venture  to  assert  that  the  young  traveller  had 
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formed  any  very  deliberate  designs  of  conquest,  but,  it  may 
be  said,  as  well  here  as  elsewhere,  that  his  self-esteem  was 
great ;  and  accustomed  to  easy  conquests  among  the  sex, 
in  the  region  where  he  dwelt,  it  was  only  necessary  to  in- 
flame his  vanity,  to  stimulate  him  to  the  exercise  of  all  his 
arts. 

It  was  about  noon,  on  one  of  those  bright,  balmy  days, 
eai'ly  in  October,  when  "  the  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky,** 
in  the  language  of  the  good  old  Herbert,  is  going  on — 
when,  the  summer  heats  subdued,  there  is  yet  nothing 
either  cold,  or  repulsive  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  soft 
breathing  from  the  southwest  has  just  power  enough  to 
stir  the  flowers  and  disperse  their  scents ;  that  our  young 
traveller  was  joined  in  his  progress  towards  Charlemont, 
by  a  person  mounted  like  himself  and  pursuing  a  similar 
direction. 

At  the  first  glance  the  youth  distinguished  him  as  one 
of  the  homely  forest  preachers  of  the  methodist  persuasion, 
who  are  the  chief  agents  and  pioneers  of  religion  in  most 
of  the  western  woods.  His  plain,  unstudied  garments  all 
of  black,  rigid  and  unfashionable ;  his  pale,  demure  features, 
and  the  general  humility  of  his  air  and  gesture,  left  our 
young  skeptic  little  reason  to  doubt  of  this ;  and  when  the 
other  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  meeting  with  a  compan- 
ion at  last,  after  a  long  and  weary  ride  without  one,  the 
£one  of  his  expressions,  the  use  of  biblical  phraseology,  and 
the  monotonous  solemnity  of  his  tones,  reduced  the  doubts 
of  the  youth  to  absolute  certainty.  At  fii*st,  with  the  habit- 
ual levity  of  the  young  and  skeptical,  he  congratulated  him- 
self upon  an  encounter  which  promised  to  afibrd  him  a  good 
subject  for  quizzing ;  but  a  moment's  reflection  counselled 
him  to  a  more  worldly-  policy,  and  he  restrained  his  natural 
impulse  in  order  that  he  might  first  sound  the  depths  of  the 
preacher,  and  learn  in  what  respect  he  might  be  made  sub- 
servient to  his  own  purposes.  He  had  already  learned 
from  the  latter  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Ghaiiemont, 
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of  which  place  he  seemed  to  have  some  knowledge ;  and 
the  youth,  in  an  instant,  conceived  the  possibility  of  making 
him  useful  in  procuring  for  himself  a  favorable  introduction 
to  the  place.  With  this  thought,  he  assumed  the  grave 
aspect  and  deliberate  enunciation  of  his  companion,  ex- 
pressed himself  equally  gratified  to  meet  wi^  a  person 
who,  if  he  did  not  much  mistake,  was  a  divine,  and  conclu- 
ded his  address  by  the  utterance  of  one  of  those  pious  com- 
monplaces which  are  of  sufficiently  easy  acquisition,  and 
which  at  <mce  secured  him  the  unscrupulous  confidence  of 
his  companion. 

^<  Truly,  it  gladdens  me,  sir,"  said  the  holy  man  in  reply, 
'^  to  meet  with  one,  as  a  £^ow-traveller  in  these  lonesome 
ways,  who  hath  a  knowledge  of  Gk>d's  grace  and  the  bles* 
sings  which  he  daily  sheddeth,  even  as  the  &lling  of  the 
dews,  upon  a  benighted  land.  It  is  my  lot,  and  I  repine 
not  that  such  it  is,  to  be  for  ever  a  wajrforer,  in  the  desert 
where  there  are  but  few  fountains  to  refresh  the  spirit. 
When  I  say  desert,  young  gentleman,  I  speak  not  in  the 
literal  language  of  the  world,  for  truly  it  were  a  most 
sinful  denial  of  Gk)d'8  bounty  were  I  to  say,  looking  round 
upon  the  mighty  forests  through  which  I  pass,  and  upon 
the  rich  soil  over  which  I  travel,  that  my  way  lies  not 
through  a  country  covered,  thrice  covered,  with  the  best 
worldly  bounties  of  the  Lord.  But  it  is  a  moral  desert 
which  my  speech  would  signify.  The  soul  of  man  is  here 
lacking  Uie  blessed  fountains  of  the  truth — the  mind  of 
man  here  lacketh  the  holy  and  joy-diedding  lights  of  the 
spirit ;  and  it  rejoiceth  me,  therefore,  when  I  meet  with 
one,  like  thyself,  in  whose  language  I  find  a  proof  that  thou 
hast  neither  heard  the  word  with  idle  ears,  nor  treasured  it 
in  thy  memory  with  unappljdng  mind.  May  I  ask  of  thee, 
my  young  friend,  who  thou  art,  and  by  what  name  I  shall 
cbH  thee? — not  for  the  satisfaction  of  an  idle  curiosity,  to 
know  either  thy  profession  or  thy  private  concerns,  but  that 
I  may  the  better  speak  to  thee  in  our  conference  hereafter. 

8 
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Thou  hast  rightly  conjeetm-ed  m  to  my  calling — and  my 
own  name,  which  is  one  mlmown  to  most  et^en  in  these  for- 
ests, is  John  Gross  ^-- 1  come  of  a  &milj  in  North  0€ax)lina, 
which  still  abide  in  that  state,  bj  the  waters  of  the  river 
Haw.  Periiaps,  if  thou  hast  ever  traTOlled  in  (Aoee  parts, 
thou  hast  happened  upon  some  of  mj  kindred,  which  ara 
Tory  numerotts.'^ 

^'  I  have  never,  reverend  sir,  travelled  in  those  parta,^ 
said  the  youtii,  widi  commendable  gravity,  ^  but  I  have 
heard  of  the  Cross  fanuly,  which  I  believe,  as  yon  say,  to 
be  very  numerous — both  male  and  female/' 

'^  Yea,  I  have  brothers  and  sisters  an  equal  nnttiber ;  I 
have  aunts  and  undet  a  storey  and  it  has  bee«  the  blessing 
of  Qod  so  to  mult^)ly  and  increase  every  raegid>er  thereof, 
that  eadi  of  my  brothers,  in  tnm,  hath  a  goodly  flock,  in 
testknony  of  his  favors*  I,  alone,  of  all  my  kindred^  have 
neither  wife  nor  child,  and  I  seem  as  one  set  apart  for 
other  ties,  and  other  purposes.*^ 

^'  Ah,  sir,"  retnmed  the  oilher,  quickly,  and  with  a  sly- 
ness of  expression  which  escaped  the  direct  and  unsuspect^ 
ing  mind  of  the  preacher,  ^^  but  if  yon  are  denied  the  bles- 
sings which  are  theirs,  yon  kare  your  part  in  tiie  greiil 
family  of  the  world.  If  yon  have  neither  wife  nor  child  of 
your  own  loins,  yet,  I  trust,  you  have  an  aMding  intn^eel 
in  the  wives  and  children  of  all  other  men." 

'^  I  were  but  an  unworthy  teacher  of  the  blessed  word, 
had  I  not,"  was  the  simple  answer*  ^  Verily,  all  that  I 
teach  are  my  children  ;  there  is  not  one  crying  to  me  for 
help,  to  whom  I  do  not  hasten  with  the  ^eed  of  a  fadiw 
flying  to  bring  suocor  to  his  young.  1  timst  in  God,  that  I 
have  not  made  a  difiei*ence  between  them ;  that  I  heed  not 
one  to  the  forfeit  or  sufioring  of  the  other ;  and  for  this  im- 
partial  sjMrft  toward  the  flock  intrusted  to  my  chai^,  do  I 
pray,  as  well  as  for  the  needful  strength  of  body  and  soul, 
through  which  my  duties  are  to  be  done.  Bnt  thon  hast  nol 
yet  spoken  thy  name,  or  my  ears  havo  faMed  to  reedve  it'* 
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There  was  some  little  hesitation  on  the  part  ot  the  youtii 
before  he  answered  this  second  application ;  and  a  less  un- 
heeding observer  than  his  fellow-traveller,  might  have  no- 
ticed an  increasing  warmth  of  hue  upon  his  cheek,  while  he 
was  uttering  his  replj : — ^ 

*'  I  am  called  Alfred  Stevens/'  he  replied  ai  length,  the 
color  increasing  upon  bis  cheek  even  aflber  the  words  wero 
spoken.  Bot  they  were  spoken.  The  falsehood  was  re- 
gistered against  him  beyond  recall,  though,  of  course,  with- 
out startling  the  doubts  or  suspicions  of  his  companion. 

''Alfred  Stevens;  there  are  many  Stevenses:  I  havie 
known  several  and  sundry.  There  is  a  worthy  family  of 
ihiit  name  by  the  waters  of  the  Dan." 

^  You  will  find  them,  I  suspect,  from  Dan  to  Beei'she- 
ba,''  responded  the  youth  with  a  resumption  of  his  form^ 
levity, 

*' Truly,  it  may  be  so.  The  name  is  of  good  repute. 
But  wha^  is  thy  idling,  Alfred  Stevens  ?  Methinks  at  thy 
age  thou  shouldst  have  one." 

"  So  I  have,  reverend  sir,"  replied  the  oUier ;  '•  my  call 
ing  heretofore  has  been  that  of  the  law.  But  it  likes  me 
not,  and  I  think  soon  to  give  it  up." 

"  Thou  wilt  take  to  some  other  then.  What  other  hast 
tliou  chosen ;  or  art  thou  like  those  unhappy  youths,  by  far 
too  many  in  our  blessed  country,  whom  fortene  hath  hurt  by 
faer  gifts,  and  begviled  into  idleness  and  sloth  ?" 

"  Nay,  not  so,  reverend  sir ;  the  gifts  of  fortune  have  been 
Bomewiiat  sparing  in  my  case,  and  I  am  even  now  confer- 
ring with  my  own  thoughts  whether  or  not  to  take  to  school- 
keeping.  Nay,  perhaps,  I  should  incline  to  something  bet- 
ter, if  I  could  succeed  in  persuading  myself  of  my  own 
worthiness  in  a  vocation  which,  more  than  all  others,  de- 
D^nds  a  pure  mind  with  a  becoming  zeal.  The  law  con- 
sorts not  with  my  desires  —  it  teaches  selfishness,  rather 
than  selMenial ;  and  I  have  already  found  that  some  of  its 
duties  demand  the  blindness  and  the  silence  of  that  best 
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teacher  from  within,  the  watchful  and  unsleeping  con- 
science." 

^^  Thou  hast  said  rightly,  Alfred  Stevens ;  I  have  long 
thought  that  thb  profession  of  the  law  hardeneth  the  heart, 
and  blindeth  the  conscience.  Thou  wilt  do  well  to  leave 
it,  as  a  craft  that  leads  to  sin,  aad  makes  the  exercise  of 
sin  a  duty ;  and  if,  as  I  rightly  underatand  thee,  thou  look- 
est  to  the  gospel  as  that  higher  vocation  for  which  thy  spirit 
yearneth,  then  would  I  say  to  thee,  arise,  and  gird  up  thy 
loins;  advance  and  falter  not;  —  the  field  is  open,  and 
though  the  victory  brings  thee  no  worldly  profit,  and  but 
little  worldly  honor,  yet  the  reward  is  eternal,  and  the  io- 
tei^est  thereof,  unlike  the  money  which  thou  puttest  out  to 
usury  in  the  hands  of  men,  never  fails  to  be  paid,  at  the  very 
hour  of  its  due,  from  the  unfailing  treasury  of  Heaven. 
Verily,  1  rejoice,  Alfred  Stevens,  that  I  have  met  with  thee 
to-day.  I  had  feared  that  the  day  had  been  lost  to  that 
goodly  labor,  to  which  all  my  days  have  been  given  for 
seventeen  years,  come  the  first  sabbath  in  the  next  Novem- 
ber. But  what  thou  hast  said,  awakens  hope  in  my  soul 
that  such  will  not  be  the  case.  Let  not  my  counsels  fail 
thee,  Alfred;  —  let  thy  zeal  warm;  let  thy  spirit  work 
within  thee,  and  thy  words  kindle,  in  the  service  of  the 
Lord.  How  it  will  rejoice  me  to  see  thee  taking  up  the 
scrip  and  the  staff  and  setting  forth  for  the  wildernesses  of 
the  Mississippi,  of  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  far  beyond;  — 
bringing  the  wild  man  of  the  frontier,  and  the  red  savage, 
into  the  blessed  fold  and  constant  company  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  to  whom  all  praise !" 

"  It  were  indeed  a  glorious  service,"  responded  the  young 
stranger — whom  we  shall  proceed,  hereafter,  to  designate 
by  the  name  by  which  he  has  called  himself.  He  spoke 
musingly,  and  with  a  gi*avity  that  was  singularly  inflexible 
—  "it  were  indeed  a  glorious  service.  Let  me  see,  there 
were  thousands  of  miles  to  traverse  before  one  might  reach 
the  lower  Arkansas :  and  I  reckon,  Mr.  Cross,  the  roads 
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are  mighty  bad  after  you  pass  the  Mississippi  —  nay,  even 
in  the  Mississippi,  through  a  part  of  v^hich  territory  I  have 
gone  only  tliis  last  summer,  there  is  a  sad  want  of  cause- 
ways, and  the  bridges  are  exceedingly  out  of  repair.  There 
is  one  section  of  near  a  hundred  miles,  which  lies  between 
the  bluflfs  of  Ashibiloxi,  and  the  far  creek  of  Catahoula,  that 
was  a  shame  and  reproach  to  the  country  and  the  people 
thereof.  What,  then,  must  be  the  condition  of  the  Texas 
territory,  beyond  ?  and,  if  I  err  not,  the  Cumanchees  are  a 
race  rather  given  to  destroy  than  to  build  up.  The  chance 
is  that  the  traveller  in  their  country  might  have  to  swim 
his  horse  over  most  of  the  watercourses,  and  where  he  found 
a  bridge,  it  were  perhaps  a  perilous  risk  to  cross  it*  Even 
then  he  might  ride  fifty  miles  a  day,  before  he  should  see 
the  smokes  which  would  be  a  sign  of  supper  that  night." 

"  The  greater  the  glory  —  the  greater  the  glory,  Alfred 
Stevens.  The  toil  and  the  peril,  the  pain  and  the  piivation, 
in  a  good  cause,  increase  the  merit  of  the  performance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord.  What  matters  the  roads  and  the 
bridges,  the  length  of  the  way,  or  the  sometimes  lack  of 
those  comforts  of  the  flesh,  which  are  craved  only  at  the 
expense  of  the  spirit,  and  to  the  great  delay  of  oui*  day  of 
conquest.  These  wants  are  the  infirmities  of  the  human, 
which  dissipate  and  disappear,  the  more  few  they  become, 
and  the  less  pressing  in  their  complaint.  Shake  thyself 
loose  from  them,  Alfred  Stevens,  and  thy  wsy  henceforth 
is  perfect  freedom." 

**  Alas!  this  is  my  very  weakness,  Mr.  Cross:  —  it  was 
because  of  these  very  infirmities,  that  I  had  doubt  of  my 
own  worthiness  to  take  up  the  better  vocation  which  is  yet 
my  desire.  I  am  sadly  given  to  hunger  and  thirst  toward 
noon  and  evening ;  and  the  travel  of  a  long  day  makes  me 
BO  weary  at  night,  that  I  should  say  but  a  hurried  grace  be* 
fore  meal,  and  make  an  even  more  hurried  supper  after  it. 
Nay,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  divest  myself  of  a  habit 
which  I  acquired  in  my  boyhood;  and  I  need  at  times, 
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throughout  the  day,  a  tnouthfal  of  something  stronger  than 
mere  animal  food,  to  sustain  the  fainting  and  feeble  flesh, 
and  keep  my  frame  from  utter  exhaustion.  I  dare  not  go 
upon  the  road,  even  for  the  brief  journey  of  a  single  day, 
without  providing  myself  beforehand  witli  a  supply  of  a 
certain  beverage,  such  as  is  even  now  contained  within 
this  vessel,  and  which  is  infallible  against  sinking  of  the 
the  spirits,  faintings  of  the  frame,  disordered  nerves,  and 
even  against  flatulence  and  indigestion.  If,  at  any  time, 
thou  shouldst  suffer  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  infirmi- 
ties, Mr.  Cross,  be  sure  there  is  no  better  medicine  for  their 
cure  than  this." 

The  speaker  drew  from  his  bosom  a  little  flask,  such  as 
is  sifflcieutly  well  known  to  most  western  travellei*8,  which 
he  held  on  high,  and  which,  to  the  unsuspecting  eyes  of  the 
preacher,  contained  a  couple  of  gills  or  more  of  a  liquid  of 
very  innocent  complexion. 

"  Verily,  Alfred  Stevens,  I  do  myself  suffer  from  some 
of  the  weaknesses  of  which  thou  haat  spoken.  The  sink- 
ing of  the  spirits,  and  the  faintness  of  the  frame,  are  but 
too  often  the  enemies  that  keep  me  back  from  the  plough 
when  I  would  thereto  set  my  hand ;  and  that  same  flatu- 
lence— " 

^'  A  most  frequent  disorder  in  a  region  where  greens  and 
collards  form  the  largest  dishes  on  the  tables  of  the  people," 
interrupted  Stevens,  but  without  changing  a  muscle  of  his 
countenance. 

^'  I  do  believe  as  thou  say'st,  Alfred  Stevens,  that  the 
disorder  comes  in  great  part  from  that  cause,  though,  still, 
1  have  my  doubts  if  it  be  not  a  sort  of  wind-melancholy, 
to  which  people,  who  preaoli  aloud  are  greatly  subject.  It 
is  in  my  case  almost  always  associated  with  a  sort  of 
hoarseness,  and  the  nerves  of  my  fi-ame  twitch  grievously  at 
the  same  periods.  If  this  medicine  of  thine  be  sovereign 
against  so  cruel  an  affliction,  I  would  orove  of  thee  such 
'vledge  as  would  enable  rao  to  get  a  large  supjjy  of  it, 
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that  I  may  ov^roome  a  weakness^  which,  as  I  tell  thee, 
oftentimes  impairs  my  ministry,  and  sometimes  makes  me 
wholly  incapable  of  fervent  preaching.  Let  me  smell  of  it, 
I  pray  thee." 

^<  Nay,  taste  of  it,  sir— it  is  just  aboat  the  time  when  i 
find  it  beneficial  to  partake  of  it,  as  a  medicine  for  my  own 
weakness,  and  I  doubt  not,  it  will  have  a  powerful  effect 
also  upon  you.  A  single  draught  has  been  found  to  relieye 
the  worst  case  of  flatulence  and  colic." 

'^  From  colic  too,  I  am  also  a  great  sufferer,"  said  the 
preacher  as  he  took  the  flask  in  his  hand,  and  proceeded  to 
draw  the  stopper. 

"  That  is  also  the  child  of  ooUards,"  said  Stevens,  as  he 
watohed  with  a  quiet  and  unmoved  countenance  the  proceedr 
ings  oi  his  simple  companion,  who  finding  some  difficulty 
in  drawing  the  cork,  handed  it  back  to  the  youth.  The 
kktter,  more  practised,  was  more  successful,  and  now  re- 
turned the  open  bottle  to  the  preacher. 

^^  Take  from  it  first,  the  dose  which  relieves  thee,  Alfred 
Stevens,  that  I  may  know  how  much  will  avail  in  my  own 
ease ;"  and  he  watohed  curiously,  while  Stevens,  applying 
the  flask  to  his  lips,  drew  from  it  a  draught,  which,  in 
western  experience  of  benefits,  would  have  been  accounted 
a  very  moderate  potion.  This  done,  he  handed  it  back 
to  his  companion,  who,  about  to  follow  his  example,  asked 
him: — 

^  And  by  what  name,  Alfired  Stevens,  do  l^ey  call  this 
medicine,  tiie  goodly  effect  oi  which  thou  holdst  to  be  so 
great?" 

Stevens  did  not  immediately  refdy — not  until  the  preach- 
er had  applied  the  bottle  to  his  mouth,  and  he  could  see 
by  the  distension  of  his  throat,  that  he  had  imbibed  a  taste, 
at  least,  of  the  higfaly4auded  medicine.  The  uttersmce  then, 
of  the  single  word— "  Brandy  "  —  was  productive  of  an 
effect  no  less  ludicrous  in  liie  sight  of  the  youth,  tb^" 
was  distressing  to  the  mind  of  his  worthy  compani^"    "® 
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deeoending  liquor  was  ejected  wi«h  desperate  effort  from  the 
throat  which  it  had  fairly  entered-^ the  fla^  flnng  tram 
his  hands  —  and  with  choking  and  gargling  accents,  start- 
ling eyes,  and  reddening  visage,  John  Gross  tamed  full 
upon  his  fellow-traveller,  vainly  trying  to  repeat,  with  the 
accompanying  horror  of  expression  which  he  firit,  die  single 
spellword,  which  had  produced  an  efiect  so  powerfhl. 

**  Bran — bran — brandy ! — Alfred  Stevens ! — thon  hast 
given  me  poison  —  the  souPs  poison  —  the  devil's  Kquor— 
liquor  distilled  in  the  vessels  of  eternal  sin.  Wherefore 
ha^t  thoa  done  this  ?    Dost  thou  not  know '' 

"Bjiow  —  know  what,  Mr.  Cross?"  replied  Stevena, 
with  all  the  astonishment  which  he  could  possibly  throw 
into  his  air,  as  he  descended  from  his  horse  with  all  haste 
to  recover  his  flai^,  and  save  its  remaining  contents  fix>a 
loss. 

^^  Oall  me  not  mister — call  me  |rfai&  John  Cross,"  replied 
the  preacher — in  the  midst  of  a  second  fit  of  choking,  the 
result  of  his  vain  effort  to  disgorge  that  portion  of  the  per- 
nicious liquid  which  had  irretrievably  descended  into  his 
bowels.  With  a  surprise  admirably  aflfooted,  Stevens  ap- 
proached him. 

"  My  dear  sir — what  troubles  you  ?  —  what  can  be  the 
matter  ?    What  have  I  done  ?    What  is  it  you  fear  ?*' 

^^That  infernal  draught —  that  liquor  —  I  have  swaUow- 
ed  of  it  a  mouthful.  I  feel  it  in  me.  The  sin  be  upon  thy 
head,  Alfred  Stevens — why  did  you  not  tell  me,  before  I 
drank,  that  it  was  the  soul's  poison  ?  —  the  poison  that  slays 
more  than  the  sword  or  the  pestilence ;  —  the  liquor  of  the 
devil,  distilled  in  the  vessels  of  sin  —  and  sent  among  men 
for  the  destruction  of  the  soul !  I  feel  it  now  within  me, 
and  it  bums  —  it  bums  like  the  fires  of  danmati(Mi.  Is  there 
no  water  nigh  that  I  may  quench  my  thirst?  —  Show  me, 
^^^Aifred  Stevens,  show  me  where  the  cod  waters  lie,  that  I 
^^vlecB?^  out  these  raging  flames." 

t<e  is  a  braooh,  if  I  mistake  noty  just  above  is  on  the 
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road — I  think  I  see  it  glistening  among  the  leaves.  Let 
as  ride  toward  it,  sir,  and  it  will  relieve  jon/' 

"  Ah,  Alfred  Stevens,  why  have  yon  served  me  tha6  i 
Why  did  you  not  tell  me  ?" 

fiepeated  groans  accompanied  this  apostrophe,  and  mark- 
ed every  step  in  the  progress  of  the  preacher  to  the  little 
rivulet  which  trickled  across  the  road.  John  Cross,  de- 
scended with  the  rapidity  of  one  whose  hope  hangs  upon  a 
minate,  and  dreads  its  loss,  as  equal  to  the  loss  of  life.  He 
etraddled  the  stream  and  thrust  his  lips  into  the  water^ 
drawing  up  a  quantity  sufficient,  in  the  estimation  of 
Stevens,  to  have  effectually  neutralized  the  entire  contents 
of  Lis  flask. 

^^ Blessed  water!  Blessed  wat^!  Holiest  beverage! 
Thou  art  the  creation  of  the  Lord,  and,  next  to  the  waters 
of  eternal  life,  his  best  gift  to  undiscerning  man.  I  drink 
of  thee,  and  I  am  faint  no  longer.  I  rise  up,  strong  and 
refreshed  I  Ah,  my  young  friend,  Alfred  Stevens,  I  trust 
tho^  didst  not  mean  me  harm  in  giving  me  that  poisonous 
Kquor?" 

^^  Far  from  it,  sir,  I  rather  thought  to  do  you  a  great 
benefit." 

^^  How  couldst  thou  think  to  do  me  benefit  by  proffering 
such  poison  to  my. lips?  nay,  wherefore  dost  thou  thyself 
9arry  it  with  thee,  and  why  dost  thou  drink  of  it,  as  if  it 
were  something  not  hurtful  as  well  to  the  body  as  the  soul  ? 
Take  my  counsel,  I  pray  thee,  Al&ed  Stevens,  and  cast  it 
Vehind  thee  for  ever.  Look  not  after  it  when  thou  dost  so, 
with  an  eye  of  regret  lest  thou  forfeit  the  merit  of  thy  self- 
denial.  If  thou  wouldst  pursue  die  higher  vocation  of  the 
brethren,  thou  must  seek  for  the  needful  strength  from  a 
better  and  purer  spirit.  But  what  unhappy  teacher  could 
have  persuaded  thee  to  an  indulgence  which  the  good  men 
of  all  the  churches  agree  to  regard  as  so  deadly  ?'' 

"Nay,  Mr.  Gross " 

"John  Cross,  I  pray  thee;  do  I  not  call  thee  Alfred 
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Stevens?  —  Mr.  is  a  speech  of  worldly  SEkshion,  and  be- 
comes not  one  who  should  put  the  world  and  its  fiidiicms 
behind  him." 

Stevens  found  it  more  difficult  to  complj  with  this  one 
requisition  of  the  preacher,  than  to  pursue  a  long  game  of 
artful  and  complex  scheming.  He  evaded  the  difficulty  bj 
dropping  the  name  entirely. 

**  You  are  too  severe  upon  brandy,  and  upon  tfaoee  who 
use  it.  Nay,  I  am  not  sure,  but  you  do  injustice  to  those 
who  make  it.  So  far  from  its  manufS&cturers  being  such  as 
you  call  them,  we  have  unquestionable  proof  that  they  are 
very  worthy  people  of  a  distant  but  a  Christian  country ; 
and  surely  you  will  not  deny  that  we  should  find  a  medi- 
cine for  our  hurts,  and  a  remedy  for  our  complaints,  in  a 
liquor  which,  perhaps,  it  might  be  sinful  to  use  as  an  ordi- 
nary beverage.  Doctors,  who  have  the  care  of  human  life, 
and  whose  business  and  desire  it  is  to  preserve  it,  never- 
theless do  sometimes  administer  poisons  to  their  patients, 
which  poisons,  though  deadly  at  other  times,  will,  in  cer- 
tain diseases  and  certain  conditions  of  disease,  prove  of 
only  and  great  good." 

"  Impossible !  I  believe  it  not !  I  believe  not  in  the  good 
of  brandy.  It  is  hurtftil  — it  is  deadly.  It  has  slwn  its 
thousands  and  its  tens  of  thousands — it  is  worse  flian  the 
sword  and  the  summer  pestilence.  Many  a  man  have  I 
known  to  perish  from  strong  drink.  In  my  own  parts,  upon 
the  river  Haw,  in  North  Carolina  state,  I  have  known  many. 
Nay,  wherefore  should  I  spare  the  truth,  Alfred  Stevens? 
—  the  very  father  of  my  own  life,  Bzekiel  Cross,  peridied 
mserably  from  this  burning  water  of  sin.  I  will  not  hear 
f^K^^*'^  of  it  agam ;  and  if  thou  wouldst  have  me  think 
or  thee  with  favor,  as  one  hopeful  of  the  service  of  the 
Drethren,  cast  the  accursed  beverage  of  Satan  from  thy 

^^35!/TK'  ^*^out  a  word,  deliberately  emptied  the 
contents  of  his  vessel  upon  the  sands,  and  the  garrulous 
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lips  of  the  preacher  poured  forth  as  great  a  flood  of  speech 
in  congratulation,  as  he  had  hitherto  bestowed  in  homily. 
The  good,  unsuspecting  man,  did  not  perceire  that  the 
liquor  thua  thrown  away,  was  rery  small  in  quantify,  and 
that  his  companion,  when  the  flask  was  emptied,  quietly 
**estored  it  to  his  bosom.  John  Cross  had  obtained  a  seem* 
Qg  victory,  and  did  not  najte  to  examine  its  details. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THB  SERPENT  IF  rT^fv  GARDBlf. 

The  ooncessioL  uade  hj  Steye&s,  uid  which  had  pro- 
duced an  effect  so  gratifying  upon  his  companion,  was  one 
that  involved  no  sacrifices.  The  animal  appetite  of  tiie 
joung  lawyer  was,  in  truth,  comparatively  speaking,  in- 
different to  the  commodity  which  he  discarded ;  and  even 
had  it  been  otherwise,  still  he  was  one  of  those  selfish,  oool 
and  calculating  persons,  who  seem  by  nature  to  be  perfect- 
ly able  to  subdue  the  claims  of  the  blood,  with  great  ease, 
whenever  any  human  or  social  policy  would  appear  to 
render  it  advisable.  The  greatest  concession  which  he 
made  in  the  transaction,  was  :n  his  so  readily  subscribing 
to  that  false  logic  of  the  day,  which  reasons  against  the 
use  of  the  gifts  of  Providence,  because  a  diseased  moral, 
and  a  failing  education,  among  men,  sometimes  result  in 
their  abuse. 

The  imperfections  of  a  mode  of  reasoning  so  utterly 
illogical,  were  as  obvious  to  the  mind  of  the  young  lawyer 
as  to  anybody  else ;  and  the  compliance  whidi  he  exhibit- 
ed to  a  requisition  which  his  own  sense  readily  assured  him 
was  as  foolish  as  it  was  presumptuous,  was  as  degrading 
to  his  moral  character  from  the  hypocrisy  which  it  de- 
clared, as  it  was  happy  in  reference  to  the  small  policy  by 
which  he  had  been  governed.  The  unsuspecting  preacher 
did  not  perceive  the  scornful  sneer  which  curled  his  lips 
and  flashed  his  eyes,  by  which  his  own  vanity  still  asserted 
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k»df  tiuroQgh.  the  whole  proceeding ;  or  he  would  not  hare 
been  so  sore  that  the  mantle  of  grace  which  he  deemed  to 
have  surely  fallw  upcn  the  shoulders  of  his  oompanion, 
was  8«£cieAtly  large  and  sound,  to  eorer  the  multitude  of 
sins  which  it  yet  ambled  the  wearer,  so  far,  to  conceal. 
Regarding  him  with  all  the  fuTor  which  one  is  apt  to  feel 
fior  the  person  whom  he  has  plucked  as  a  brand  from  the 
burning,  the  soul  of  John  Cross  warmed  to  the  young  sin- 
ner ;  and  it  required  no  great  effort  of  the  wily  Stevens  to 
irin  from  hiln  the  history,  not  only  of  all  its  own  secrets  and 
secret  hopes  —  for  these  were  of  but  small  value  in  the  eyes 
of  the  worldling — but  of  all  those  matters  which  belonged 
to  the  little  village  to  which  they  were  trending,  and  the 
unwriltten  lives  of  every  dweller  in  that  happy  community. 

With  all  the  adroit  and  circumspect  art  of  the  lawyer, 
^ing  the  testiiBony  of  the  unconscious  witness,  and  worm- 
ing from  his  custody  those  miuor  details  which  seem  to 
the  uainitiated  so  perfectly  unimportant  to  the  great  matter 
immediately  in  hand  -^  Stevens  now  propounded  his  direct 
ibquiry,  and  now  dropped  his  seemingly  unconsidered  in- 
mnoatten,  by  which  he  drew  ftx)m  the  preacher  as  much  as 
he  cared  to  know  of  the  rustic  lads  and  lasses  of  Charle- 
mont.  It  does  not  concern  our  narrative  to  render  the 
jietailS'  thus  unfolded  to  the  stranger.  And  we  will  con- 
tent ourselves,  as  did  the  younger  of  the  travellers,  wh6 
placed  himself  with  hearty  good  will  at  the  disposal  of  the 
hol/iMn. 

^'  Ton  shall  find  &r  me  a  place  of  lodging,  Mr.  Cross, 
while  it  shall  suit  me  to  stay  in  Obarlemont.  You  have 
a  knowj0dge  o£  the  people,  and  of  the  world,  which  I  pos- 
sess not ;  and  it  will  be  better  that  I  iriiould  give  myself 
up  to  your  guidance.  I  know  that  you  will  not  bring  me 
to  the  dw^lliiig  of  persons  not  in  good  repute;  and^  per* 
haps,  I  lieed  not  remind  you  that  my  worldly  means  are 
sviiidl— -I  mtisi  be  at  little  charge  wherever  I  stop." 

'*  Ahi  Bi'btber  Btevens,  worldly  goods  a&d  worldly  wealth 
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are  no  more  needed  in  Gfaarionont,  than  they  am  neoeflsary 
to  tbe  service  of  the  Uessed  Redeemer.  With  an  empty 
scrip  is  thy  service  blest; — God  sees  the  pore  heart  through 
the  threadbare  garment.  I  have  friends  in  Charienioiit 
who  will  be  too  hi^ipy  to  receive  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  without  money  and  without  price.'' 

The  pride  of  Stevens^  which  had  not  shnmk  from  hypoe- 
lisy  and  falsehood,  yet  recoiled  at  a  snggeetion  whMk  in- 
volved the  idea  of  his  peconiary  dependence  npon  strangers, 
and  he  replied  accordingly ;  though  he  still  disguised  his 
objections  under  the  precious  appeaarance  of  a  becoming 
moral  scrufde.  ^ 

^^  It  will  not  become  me,  Mr.  Gross,  to  burden  Ae  breth- 
ren of  tiie  church  for  that  hospitality  which  is  only  due 
to  brethren." 

^^  But  thou  art  in  the  way  of  grace — tiM  light  is  shining 
upon  thee — the  door  is  opai,  and  already  the  voiee  of  the 
Bridegroom  is  calling  from  within.  Thou  wilt  beoome  a 
burning  and  a  shining  light — and  the  brethren  of  the 
church  will  rejoice  to  hail  thee  among  its  choeen.  £hafl 
they  hold  back  their  hand  when  thou  art  even  on  the  threoh- 
dd?" 

"But,  Mr.  Gross '' 

"  Gall  me  not  Mr.,  I  pray  thee.  Gall  me  phin  John 
Gross,  if  it  please  thee  not  yet  to  apply  to  me  that  sweeter 
term  of  loving  kindness  which  the  flock  of  God  are  happy 
to  use  in  speech  one  to  another.  If  thou  wilt  call  me 
Brotiier  Gross,  my  heart  shall  acknowledge  the  bonds  be- 
tween us,  and  my  tongue  shall  make  answer  to  ttine,  in 
like  fiashion.  Oh,  Alfred  Stevens,  may  tlie  light  abitte  som 
upon  thiue  eyes,  that  thou  may'st  know  for  a  truth  how 
pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  togetiror  in  the  peace  of 
of  the  Lord,  and  according  to  his  law.  I  will,  with  God's 
grace,  bring  thee  to  this  perfect  knowledge,  lor  I  see  the 
way  clear  because  of  the  humility  which  thou  hast  already 
shown,  and  thy  yielding  to  the  counsels  of  the  teacher. 
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As  far  what  thoa  sayest  about  charges  to  the  brethren,  let 
that  gbe  thee  no  coQcem.  Thou  shalt  lodge  with  dd 
Brother  Hinkley,  who  is  the  pattern  of  good  things  and  of 
holiness  in  Oharlemont.  His  honse  is  more  like  unto  the 
tent  of  the  patriarch  pitched  npon  the  plain,  than  the  hoose 
of  the  dw^er  among  the  cities.  No  lock  &stens  its  ioon 
against  the  stnoiger ;  and  the  heart  of  the  aged  man  is  eyen 
more  open  than  the  doorway  of  his  dwelling.  He  stanctoth 
m  tiie  entrance  like  one  looking  out  for  him  that  cometh, 
and  his  first  word  to  the  messenger  of  Gk)d,  is  '  welcome !' 
Thou  shalt  soon  see  the  tmih  of  what  I  say  to  thee,  for  even 
now  do  we  look  down  npon  his  house  in  the  yery  midst  of 
the  yillage.'' 

If  the  scruples  of  Steyens  still  continued  to  urge  him 
against  accqiting  the  hospitality  of  the  old  palariarcfa  of 
whom  he  had  reeeiyed  a  description  at  once  just  and  agree- 
aUe,  the  recollection  of  the  yillage-maiden  whom  he  had 
gone  aside  from  his  direct  path  of  trayel,  and  made  some 
eyen  greater  departures  from  the  truth,  to  see,  determined 
him  ai  length  to  waiye  them ;  particularly  when  he  ascer* 
tained  fi*om  his  fellow-traydler  that  he  Imew  of  nobody  in 
CSiartemont  who  accommodated  strangers  for  money. 

Steyens  was  one  of  those  persons  who  watch  the  progress 
of  events,  and  he  resolyed,  with  a  mental  resenration — 
that  seems  strange  enough  in  the  case  of  one  who  had 
shown  so  litde  reluctance  to  say  and  do  the  thing  which 
he  could  not  maintain  or  de&nd — to  ayail  himself  of  some 
means  for  requiting,  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  the  landlord, 
to  whose  hospitality  he  might  be  indebted  during  his  stay 
in  Ohailemont. 

Sack  are  the  contradictions  of  character  which  hourly 
detect  and  describe  the  mere  worldling — the  man  lacking 
in  all  prin6q»le,  but  that  which  is  subseryient  to  his  selfiA 
policy.  To  accept  money  or  money's  worth  from  a  stran* 
ger,  neemed  mean  and  humbling  to  one,  who  did  not  heei- 
trte,  in  the  promotion  oi  a  scheme,  whidi  had  treachery  for 
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its  object,  to  clothe  bimmU  in  Ae  guroieiito  of  dec^oa^ 
tod  to  make  his  appearance  with  a  lie  fotenng  upon  hla 
lips.  Tliat  evening,  Alfred  Stevens  beoame,  with  his 
worthier  companion,  an  inmate  of  the  happy  dwelling  of 
William  Hinklej,  the  elder --a  venerable,,  white-headad 
fiftther,  whose  whole  life  had  made  him  worthy  of  a  fir 
higher  enlogium  than  that  whidi  John  Gross  had  j»tmoonoe£ 
vpon  him« 

The  delight  of  the  family  to  see  their  revwend  teacher 
was  heartfelt  tind  unreserved.  A  vigorons  gripe  of  the 
hand,  by  the  elder  dragged  him  into  the  house,  and  a  seor 
tenoe  of  unusual  length,  ftcxat  his  bettor  half,  assured  him 
of  that  welcome  which  the  blunter  action  of  her  venerable 
husband  had  already  sufficiently  declhred*  Nor  was  tho 
young  adventurer  who  accompanied  the  pmaoher,  snlsred 
to  remain  long  unconsidered.  When  John  Otobb  had  told 
them  who  he  was,  or  rather  when  he  had  declared  Ua 
quritual  hopes  in  him — which  bs  did  wkh  wwideifid 
unction,  in  a  breath — the  reckon  of  old  HinUqr,  wiikli 
had  been  hospitable  enough  before,  beeame  warm  and  be- 
nignant; and  Brother  Stttvens  already  became  the  word  of 
salutation,  whwever  the  old  people  desiied  to  distittgntth 
their  younger  guest 

Brother  Stevwa,  it  may  be  said  hero,  fboad  no  HSuaitr 
In  maintaining  tiie  charaeter  he  had  Mirjmud  fib  laid,  in 
high  degree,  the  great  art  of  the  aelfidi  man«  and  oodd, 
when  his  game  reiinured  it,  snbdne  with  Ulftle  «fcrt,  those 
««fe^»<iMnand  m^MJees^wkkA  the  frank  aad  mt^miwfuiL 
^WM  sfM^ak  oat  or  diaw  He  wvA  into  tke  hosse  of  the 
WitaMe  old  iMm.  and  into  the  village  of  GkadsMat,  as 
^»^  IMia  ima  the  cam.  ofT 

^J^^tWlan*.    B»«. 
^•^^  ^  <(Mhed  hMMir  HI 

r^^^^fcevaad  retail  h«: 
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look  ere  it  was  riK>wn,  wery  movement  ere  he  suffered  his 
limbs  to  make  it  The  mAiscles  of  his  fate,  were  each  put 
under  curb  and  chain — the  smiles  of  the  lip  and  the 
glances  of  the  ejes^  were  all  subdued  to  precisioA,  and 
permitted  to  go  forth,  only  under  special  guard  and  restric- 
tion. In  tone,  look,  and  manner,  he  strove  as  nearly  as  he 
might,  to  resemble  the  worthy  but  simple-minded  man,  who 
had  so  readily  found  a  worthy  adherent  and  pupil  in  him ; 
and  his  efforts  at  deception  might  be  held  to  be  ssffioiently 
suoeessfbl,  if  the  frank  confiding  faith  ci  the  aged  heads  of 
the  Hinkley  fhmily  be  the  fitting  test  of  his  experiment. 

With  them  he  was  soon  perfectly  at  home — his  own  car- 
riage seemed  to  them  wondrously  becoming,  and  the  ap- 
probation of  John  Gross  was  of  itself  conclusive.  The 
preadber  was  the  oracle  of  the  &mily,  all  of  whom  were 
only  too  happy  of  his  favor  not  to  make  large  efforts  to  be 
pleased  wi^  those  he  brought ;  and  in  a  little  while,  sitting 
about  the  firiendly  fireside,  the  whole  party  had  become  as 
sociable  as  if  tfa^y  had  been  ^^  hail  fellow !  well  met,"  a 
thousand  years.  Two  young  girls,  children  of  a  relative, 
and  nieces  of  the  venerable  elder,  had  already  perched 
themselves  upon  the  knee  of  the  stranger,  and  strove  at 
moments  over  his  neck  and  shoulder,  without  heeding  the 
occasional  sugary  reproof  of  Dame  Hinkley,  which  bade 
them  '^  let  Brother  Stevens  be ;"  and,  already  had  Brother 
Stevens  himself,  ventured  upon  the  use  of  sundry  grave 
saws  firom  the  holj  volume,  the  fruit  of  early  reading  and 
a  retentive  memory,  which  not  a  little  helped  to  maintain 
faro  Bovel  pretensions  in  the  mind  of  the  brethren,  and  the 
worthy  teacher,  John  Gross  himself.  All  things  promised 
a  long  duratkm  to  a  friendship  suddenly  begun;  when 
William  Hinkley,  the  younger,  a  jrou^  already  introduced 
to  the  reader,  made  his  appearance  within  the  happy  circle. 
He  wore  a  difforent  aspect  firom  all  the  rest  as  he  recog- 
nised in  the  person  of  Brother  Stevens,  the  hancbome 
stranger,  his  antipathy  to  whom,  at  a  first  glance,  months 
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before,  seemed  almost  to  have  the  charioter  of  a  warning 
instinct.  A  nearer  glaoce  did  not  serve  to  lessen  his  hos- 
tility. 

Oar  traveller  was  to  the  eye  of  a  lover,  one,  indeed,  who 
promised  dangerous  rivalship,  and  an  intrepid  air  of  con- 
fidence which,  even  his  assumed  character  could  not  enaUe 
him  to  disguise  from  the  searching  eyes  <^  jealousy,  con- 
tributed to  strengthen  the  dislike  of  the  youth  for  a  person 
who  seemed  so  perfectly  sure  of  his  ground.  Still,  William 
Hinkley  behaved  as  a  civil  and  well-bred  jontii  might  be 
expected  to  behave.  He  did  not  suffer  his  antipathy  to  pot 
on  die  aspect  of  rudeness ;  he  was  grave  and  cold,  but  re- 
spectful ;  and  though  he  did  not  <^  be-brother"  the  stranger, 
he  yet  studiously  subdued  his  tones  to  mildnes^^  when  it  be- 
came necessary,  in  the  course  of  the  evening  meal,  that  he 
should  address  him.  Few  words,  however^  w^re  exchanged 
between  the  parties.  If  Hinkley  beheld  an  enemy  to  his 
heart's  hopes  in  Stevens,  the  latter  was  suffidadtly  well- 
read  in  the  human  heart  to  discover  quite  as  soon,  tiiat  the 
rustic  was  prepared  to  see  in  himself  any  character  bit 
that  of  a  friend.  The  unwillingness  witii  whidi  Hinkley 
heard  his  su^estions — the  absence  of  all  freed(Hn  and 
ease  in  his  deportment,  toward  himself,  so  diffor^t  from 
the  manner  of  the  youth  when  speaking  or  listening  to  all 
other  persons;  the  occasional  gleam  of  jealous  inquiry  and 
doubt  within  his  eye,  and  the  utter  lack  of  all  enthusiaam 
and  warmth  in  his  tones  while  he  spoke  to  him,  satisfied 
Stevens,  that  he,  of  all  the  household  of  his  hospiAaUe 
^tertainers,  if  not  actually  suspicions  of  his  true  eharao- 
ifffj  was  the  one  whose  suspicions  were  those  most  easUy 
to  be  awakened,  and  who  of  all  others,  needed  most  to  be 
guarded  against  It  will  not  increase  our  estimate  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  stranger,  to  learn  that,  witii  this  oonviotion, 
he  should  yet  arrogate  to  himself  a  tone  of  supen^urHy, 
while  speaking  in  hearing  of  the  youlb. 

This  was  shown  in  a  manner  that  was  particularly  gaUiag 
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to  a  high-Bpirited  youth,  and  one  whose  prejudkes  were 
already  awakened  against  the  speaker.  It  was  that  of  a 
paternal  and  patronizing  senior,  whose  very  gentleness  and 
benignity  of  look  and  accent,  seem  to  arise  from  a  full  con* 
Tiction  of  the  vast  difference  which  exists  between  himself 
and  his  hearer.  An  indignity  like  this,  which  can  not  be 
resented,  is  one  which  the  young  mind  feels  always  most 
anxious  to  resent.  The  very  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
doing  so,  stimulates  the  desire.  Such  was  the  feeling  oi 
William  Hinkley.  With  such  a  feeling  it  may  be  ccm- 
jectured  that  opportunity  was  not  long  wanting,  or  might 
soon  be  made,  for  giving  utterance  to  the  suppressed  fires 
of  anger  which  were  struggling  in  his  heart.  Days  and 
weeks  may  elapse,  but  the  antipathy  will  declare  itself  at 
last.  It  would  be  easier  to  lock  up  the  mountain  torrent 
after  the  breath  of  the  tornado  has  torn  away  its  rocky 
seals,  than  to  stifle  in  the  heart  that  hates,  because  of  its 
love,  the  fierce  fury  which  these  united  passions  enkindle 
within  it. 

In  the  first  hour  of  their  first  interview,  William  Hinkley 
and  Alfired  Stevens  felt  that  they  were  mutual  foes.  In 
that  little  space  of  time,  the  former*  had  but  one  thought, 
which,  though  it  changed  its  aspect  wiUi  each  progressive 
moment,  never  for  an  instant  changed  its  character.  He 
panted  with  the  hope  of  redressing  himself  for  wrongs 
which  he  could  not  name;  for  injuries  and  indignities 
which  he  knew  not  how  to  describe.  Stevens  had  neither 
done  nor  said  anything  which  might  be  construed  into  an 
aSence.  And  yet,  nobody  knew  better  than  Stevens  that 
ke  had  been  offensive*  The  worthy  John  Cross,  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  nature,  never  dreamed  of  this,  but,  on  the 
oontrary,  when  our  adventurer  dilated  in  the  fatherly  man* 
ner  already  adverted  to,  he  looked  upon  himself  as  particu- 
larly favored  of  Heaven,  in  falling  upon  a  youth,  as  a  pupil, 
of  such  unctuous  moral  delivery. 

^^  Surely,"  he  mused  internally,  ^'  this  is  a  becoming  in 
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Btmment  which  I  have  found,  for  the  prosecution  of  llie. 
good  work.  He  will  bear  the  word  like  one  sent  forth  to 
oonquer.  He  will  bind  and  loose  with  a  strong  hand.  Ho 
will  work  wondrous  things !" 

Not  unlike  these  were  the  calculations  of  old  Hinkley, 
as  he  hearkened  to  the  reverend  reasonings  and  the  solemn 
oommonplaces  of  the  stranger.  Stevens,  Hke  most  recent 
converts,  was  the  most  uncompromising  enemj  of  those 
sins  from  which  he  professed  to  have  achieved  with  diffi- 
culty his  own  narrow  escape ;  and  finding,  from  the  atten- 
tive ear  of  his  audience,  that  he  had  made  a  favorable  im- 
pression, he  proceeded  to  manufacture  for  them  his  re- 
ligious experience ;  an  art  which  his  general  information, 
and  knowledge  of  the  world  enabled  him  to  perform  witll- 
out  much  difficulty. 

But  the  puritan  declamation  which  pleased  all  the  rest, 
disgusted  young  Hinkley,  and  increased  his  dislike  for  the 
dedaimer.  There  was  too  much  of  the  woiidling  in  the 
looks,  dress,  air,  and  manner  of  Stevens,  to  satisfy  the  rus- 
tic of  his  sincerity.  Something  of  his  doubts  had  their 
source,  without  question,  in  the  antipathy  which  he  had 
formed  against  him ;  but  William  Hinkley  was  not  without 
keen,  quick,  observing,  and  justly  discriminating  faculties, 
and  much  of  his  conclusions  were  the  due  consequence  of  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  peculiarities  which  we  have  named. 
Stevens,  he  perceived,  declared  his  experiences  of  religion, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  expects  the  congratulations  of  his 
audience.  The  humility  which  thinks  only  of  the  acquisi- 
tion itself,  as  the  very  perfection  of  human  conquest,  was 
wanting  equally  to  his  language  and  deportment.  The  very 
details  which  be  gave,  were  ostentatious ;  and  the  gracious 
smiles  which  covered  his  lips  as  he  concluded,  were  those 
of  the  self-complacent  person,  who  feels  that  he  has  just 
been  saying  those  good  things,  which,  of  necessity,  must 
command  the  applause  of  his  hearers. 

A  decent  pause  of  half  an  hour  after  the  «mpper  ^as  tui 
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ishdd)  whieb  wa9  f|)ent  bj  the  jealooa  youlJi  in  titter  silence, 
and  ke  then  roee  abifoptlj  and  hurried  from  the  apartment, 
laying  the  field  entirely  to  hia  opponent.  He  proceeded  to 
the  hooBe  of  hia  neighbor  and  oouain,  Ned  Hinkley,  bi^ 
without  any  hope  of  ireediving  eomlort  fcom  his  communion* 
Ned  was  a  lively,  thoughtless,  light-hearted  son  of  the  soil, 
who  was  very  slow  to  understand  sorrows  of  any  kind ;  and 
least  of  all,  those  which  lie  in  the  fancy  of  a  dreaming  and 
a  doubtful  lo^er.  At  this  motnent,  when  the  possession  of 
a  new  violin  absorbed  all  bis  thoughts,  his  mind  was  partis 
olarly  obtuse  on  the  subject  i^  sentimential  grievanoes,  and 
the  fdmost  vduptuous  delight  which  filled  his  eyes  when 
WUliam  entered  his  diamber,  entirely  prevented  him  from 
seeing  the  heavy  shadow  which  ovierhio^  the  hvomoi  the 
latter* 

^'  Wkfkt,  back  again,  William  ?  Why,  you're  as  change- 
aMe  as  the  last  suit  of  a  green  lizard.  When  I  asked  you 
to  stop,  and  hear  me  play  ^  Ooss-possum,'  and  ^  Criss-cross,' 
oS  you  went  widiout  giving  me  a  civil  answer.  I've  a 
mind  now  to  put  up  the  fiddle  and  send  your  ears  to  bed 
supperless.  How  would  you  like  that,  old  ftdlow  ?  but 
I'U  be  good-natured.  Ton  shall  have  it,  though  you  doilH 
depprve  it :  she's  in  prime  tune,  and  tiie  tones-^cmJy  bear 
that.  Bill — there.    Isn't  she  delicious  ?" 

And  as  th^  inconsiderate  cousin  poured  out  his  wainncst 
eulogy  of  the  favorite  instrument,  his  right  hand  flourished 
tbe  bow  in  air,  in  a  style  that  would  have  cheered  the  heart 
of  Jean  Grapaud  himself,  and  tiien  brou^t  i\  over  the  cat- 
got  in  a  grand  crash,  that  sounded  as  harahly  in  the  ears  of 
his  morbid  visiter,  as  if  the  two  worlds  had  suddenly  come 
together  with  steam-engine  velocity.  He  clapped  his  bands 
upon  the  invaded  organs,  and  with  somethitig  like  horroi*  in 
bis  voice,  cried  out  his  expostulations. 

^^  For  heaven's  sake,  Ned,  don't  stun  a  body  with  your 
uoise." 

"  Noise !    Did  you  say  noise,  Bill  Hinkl^--in<Hse  V* 
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^^  Yes,  noise,"  aaswered  the  other  with  some  peefiidi^ 
mss  in  his  accents.  The  violinist  looked  at  him  incredn- 
loosly,  while  he  suiOfored  the  point  of  the  fiddle-bow  to  sink 
on  a  line  with  the  floor ;  then,  after  a  moment's  panse,  he 
approached  his  companion,  wearing  in  his  face  the  while,  an 
appearance  of  the  most  grave  inquiry,  and  when  snfficientlj 
nigh,  he  suddenly  brought  the  bow  over  the  strings  of  the 
instrument,  immediately  in  William's  ears,  with  a  sharp 
and  emphatic  movement,  producing  an  effect  to  which  the 
former  annoying  crash,  might  well  have  been  thought  a  very 
gentle  effusion.  This  was  followed  by  an  uncontroUaUe 
burst  of  laughter  from  the  merry  lips  of  the  musician. 

^«  There— that's  what  I  call  a  noise.  Bill.  Sweet  SaU 
can  make  a  noise  when  I  woriy  her  into  it ;  she's  just  like 
other  women  in  that  respect ;  she'll  be  sure  to  squall  out  if 
you  don't  touch  her  just  in  the  right  quarter.  But  the  first 
time  she  did  not  go  amiss,  and  as  for  stunning  you — but 
what's  the  matter  ?    Where's  tiie  wind  now  ?" 

^<  Nothing — only  I  don't  want  to  be  deafened  wiA  such 
a  clatter." 

*<  Something's  wrong.  Bill,  I  know  it.  You  look  now  for 
all  the  world  like  a  bottle  of  sour  sop,  with  the  cork  out, 
and  ready  to  boil  over.  As  for  Sail  making  a  noise  flie 
first  time,  that's  all  a  notion,  and  a  veiy  strange  one.  SRie 
was  as  sweet-spoken  then  as  she  was  when  you  left  me  be- 
fore su{^r.  The  Ust  time,  I  confess,  I  made  her  squall 
out  on  purpose.  But  what  of  that  ?  you  are  not  the  man  to 
get  angry  with  a  little  ftin !" 

^^  No,  I'm  not  angry  with  you,  Ned — I  am  not  angry  wifli 
anybody ;  but  just  now,  I  would  rather  not  hear  the  fiddle. 
Put  it  up." 

^^ There!"  said  the  other  good-naturedly,  as  he  jdaced 
the  favorite  instrument  in  its  immemorial  case  in  the  comer. 
<^ There;  and  now  Bill,  untie  the  pack,  and  lefs  see  the 
sort  of  wolf-cubs  you've  got  to  carry ;  for  there's  no  two 
horns  to  a  wild  bull,  if  something  hasn't  gored  you  to-night." 
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'<  You're  mistakeD,  Ned — quite  miBtaken — quite !" 

''  Deuse  a  fait !  I  know  jou  too  well,  Bill  Hinkley,  ic 
vVb  no  ufe  to  lunh  up  now.  Out  witb  it,  and  don't  le 
spaing,  and  if  there's  any  harm  to  come,  I'm  here,  just  aL 
ready  to  risk  a  cracked  crown  for  you,  as  if  the  trouble  was 
my  own.  I'd  rather  fiddle  than  fight,  it's  true ;  but  when 
there's  any  need  for  it,  you  know  I  oan  do  one  just  m  well 
as  the  otiier ;  and  can  go  to  it  wHh  just  as  much  good  hu- 
nor.    So  show  us  tfie  quarrel." 

^^  There's  no  quarrel,  Ned,"  said  the  other,  softened  by 
iim  frank  and  rmtdy  faeling  which  his  companion  showed ; 
*^  but  I'm  very  foolish  in  some  things,  and  don't  know  bow 
it  ie.  I'm  not  apt  to  take  dislikes,  but  there's  a  man  come 
to  our  house  with  Jdm  Oroes,  this  evening,  that  I  somehow 
dislike  very  much." 

"^Aman!  Whafshelike?  Anything  like  Joe  Richards? 
That  was  a  fellow  that  I  hated  mightily.  I  noTer  longed 
to  lick  any  man  but  Joe  Richards,  and  him  I  longed  to  lick 
three  times,  though  you  know  I  neyer  got  at  him  more  than 
twice.  It's  a  great  pity  he  got  drowned,  for  I  owe  him  a 
third  licking,  and  don't  feel  altogether  right,  rince  I  know 
no  sort  of  way  to  pay  it.  But  if  this  man's  anything  like 
Joe,  it  may  be  just  the  same  if  I  give  it  to  him.  Now •" 

'^  He's  notliing  like  Richards,"  said  the  other.  <'  He's 
a  taller  and  better-looking  man." 

^  If  he's  nothing  like  Joe,  what  do  you  want  to  lick  him 
for  ?"  said  die  single-minded  musician,  with  a  surprise  in 
his  manner,  which  was  mingled  with  something  like  rebiikeu 

^  I  have  expressed  no  such  wish,  Ned ;  you  are  too  hasty ; 
and  if  I  did  wish  to  whip  him,  I  don't  think  I  should  trouble 
you  or  any  man  to  hdp  me.  If  I  could  not  do  it  myself,  I 
shorid  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  without  calling  in  assistants." 

^Oh,  you're  a  spunky  fi^ow — a  real  colt  for  hard 
riding,"  retorted  the  other  with  a  good-^iatured  mock  in 
his  tones  and  looks ;  ^^  but  if  you  don't  want  to  lick  the  fel- 
low, how  oomes  it  you  dislike  him  ?    It  seems  to  me  if  a 
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chap  belMlved  so  as  to  make  me  dislike  him,  it  woidAiH  be  an 
easy  matter  to  keep  my  hands  off  him.  I'd  (each  him  how 
to  pat  me  into  a  bad  h«iior,  or  I'd  never  touch  violin  again.*' 

^^  This  man's  a  parson,  I  believe." 

<*  A  parson — thi^'s  a  difficolty.  It  is  notaltogether  lif^i 
to  Hck  parsoi^,  because  they're  not  ooimted  fighting  pao{^ 
But  there's  a  mi^ty  many  on  'em  that  licidng  would  help. 
No  wonder  yon  dislike  the  fdlow,  though  if  he  eomes  Witk 
John  Cross,  he  shouldn't  be  altogether  so  bad.  Now,  Jolui 
Gross  u  a  good  man.  He's  good,  and  he's  good4iombred. 
He  don't  try  to  set  people's  te^  on  edge  agamst  all  the 
pleasant  tilings  of  this  world,  and  he  oan  laugh,  and  talk, 
and  sing,  Kke  other  ^poople.  Many's  the  time  he^  asked 
me,  of  his  own  month,  to  play  the  violin ;  and  I've  seen  hif 
little  eyes  caper  again,  when  sweet  Sail  talked  out  her  fin- 
niest.  If  it  was  not  so  late,  I'd  go  over  now  and  gv^e  Urn 
a  reel  or  two,  and  then  I  conld  take  a  look  at  this  strange 
chap,  that's  set  your  grinders  against  each  other." 

The  fiddler  looked  earnestly  at  the  instrument  in  ike  oor» 
ner,  his  features  plainly  denoting  his  anxiety  to  resume  tho 
occupation  which  his  fHends  coming  had  so  im>pportoi]h^ 
interrupted.  WMam  Hinkley  saw  the  looks  of  his  eoosia, 
and  divined  the  cause. 

"You  shidl  play  fiw  me,  Ned,"  he  remarked;  **you 
shall  give  me  that  old  highland-reel  tliat  you  learned  tt^m 
Scotch  Geordie.  It  will  pot  me  out  of  my  bad  bunor,  I 
tiiink,  and  we  can  go  to  bed  quietly.  I've  com6  to  deep 
wilh  you  to-night." 

"  You're  a  good  fellow,  Bill ;  I  knew  that  you  couldn't 
stand  it  long,  if  Sweet  Sail  kept  a  still  tongue  ia  her  head. 
That  reel's  the  very  thing  to  drive  away  bad  humors,  tho^^ 
there 's  another  diat  I  learnt  from  John  Blodget,  the  boat- 
man, that  sounds  to  me  the  merriest  and  comioalest  Hang 

in  the  world.    It  goes ,"  and  here  the  fi^UUe  was  tmt 

in  requisition  to  produce  the  required  sounds :  and  having 
got  carte  blamhe,  our  enthusiastic  performer,  withonti 
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inem,  irent  diron^  bis  whole  collection^  without  <nice  per- 
oeiviag  that  his  comical  and  merry  tunes  had  entirely  fiedlad 
to  change  the  grave,  and  even  gloomy  expression  wkiefa 
still  maatled  the  face  of  his  compaaion.  It  was  only  if^en 
in  liiB  exhaostioB  he  eet  down  the  instrumeat,  that  he  became 
oonaoioQS  of  William  Hinkley's  coDtinued  discomposure. 

^  Why,  Bill,  the  tnmble  has  given  you  a  bigger  bke 
than  I  Aovgfat  for.  What  words  did  yon  have  with  the 
preaoher  V 

*^  None :  I  don't  know  that  be  is  a  preacher*  He  speaks 
only  as  if  be  was  trying  to  beoome  one." 

"  What,  you  hadnH  any  difference — no  qoanel  T" 

**None." 

^^  And  it's  only  to-n*ght  that  you've  seen  him  for  the  in|t 
time?" 

A  flush  passed  over  the  grave  features  of  William  Hink- 
ley  as  he  heard  this  question,  and  it  was  wiik  a  hesitating 
manner  and  faltering  accents,  that  be  contrived  to  tell  ins 
cousin  of  the  brief  glimpse  which  he  had  of  the  same  stran- 
ger several  months  before,  on  that  occasion,  when,  in  the 
emotion  of  Maifjaret  Cooper,  replying  to  a  similar  question, 
he  first  folt  the  incipient  seed  of  jealousy  planted  within 
bis  bosom.  But  this  latter  incident  he  forbore  to  reveal  to 
tile  inquirer ;  and  Ned  Hinkley,  though  certainly  endowed 
by  nature  with  sufficient  skill  to  draw  forth  the  very  soul 
of  muaio  from  the  instrument  on  which  he  i^yed,  had  ao 
similar  power  upon  the  secret  soul  of  the  person  whom  he 
partially  examined. 

^  But  'tis  very  strange  bow  you  should  take  offence  at 
a  man  you've  seen  so  little ;  though  I  have  beard  before 
ibis  of  people  taking  dislikes  at  other  people  the  first  mo- 
ment they  set  eyes  on  'em.  Now,  I'm  not  a  person  of  that 
sort,  unless  it  was  in  the  case  of  Joe  lEUchards ;  and  him 
i  took  a  sort  of  grudge  at  from  the  first  beginning.  But 
e^ren  then  there  was  a  sort  of  reason  for  it ;  for,  at  the  bo- 
ginnlng,  when  Joe  came  down  upon  us  here  in  Oharie- 
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monty  he  was  for  riding  over  people's  necks,  without  so 
mnoh  as  asking,  ^  by  your  leave.'  He  had  a  way  about  him 
tiiat  vexed  me,  thoogh  we  did  not  change  a  word." 

^^  And  it's  that  very  way  that  this  person  has  that  I  don't 
Mke,"  said  William  Hinkley.  ^<  He  talks  as  if  he  made 
yon,  and  when  you  talk,  he  smiles  as  if  he  thonght  yoa 
wei'e  the  very  worst  work  that  ever  went  out  of  his  hands. 
Then,  if  he  has  to  say  anything,  be  it  ever  so  trifling,  he 
says  it  just  as  if  he  was  telling  yon  that  the  world  was  to 
Oome  to  an  end  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

^^  Just  the  same  with  Joe  Bichards.  I  never  eoold  get 
at  him  but  twice ;  though  I  give  him  then  a  mi^lity  smart 
hammering ;  and  if  he  hadn't  got  under  the  broadhom  and 
fol  drowned ;  —  but  this  fellow  ?" 

^^  You'll  see  him  at  church  to-morrow.  I  shouldn't  woa- 
der  if  he  preaches ;  fa*  John  Gross  was  at  him  about  it  be- 
fore I  came  away.  What's  worse,  the  old  man's  been  adt- 
ing  him  to  live  with  us." 

''  What,  here  in  Oharlemont?" 

"Yes." 

"  I'll  be  sure  to  lick  him  then,  if  he's  anything  like  Joe 
Richards.  But  what's  to  make  him  live  in  Ohailemoat  ? 
Is  he  to  be  a  preaeher  for  us  T' 

"Perhaps  so,  but  I  couldn^t  understaad  all,  for  I  caoie 
in  while  they  were  at  it,  and  left  home  before  they  were 
done.  I'm  sure  if  he  stays  there  I  shidl  not.  I  shall  leare 
iiome,  for  I  really  dislike  to  meet  him." 

"  You  shall  stay  with  me.  Bill,  and  we'll  have  Sail  «t 
all  hours,"  was  the  hearty  speech  of  the  cousin^  as  he 
threw  his  arms  around  the  neck  of  his  morose  oompanioa, 
^  <lragged  him  gently  toward  the  acljoining  apartment, 
which  formed  his  chamber.  "  To-morrow,"  he  ooatinMd, 
"  as  you  say,  we'll  see  this  chi^>,  and  if  he's  aaytfaing  like 
Joe  Richards—"  The  doubled  fist  of  the  speakw,  aad 
his  threatening  visage,  completed  the  sentanoe  with  whieh 
taiB  piresent  confarence  and  chapter  may  very  weU  eooAuto 
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OHAPTEE  VI. 

T^B  TOAD  ON  THE  ALTAB. 

The  next  day  was  the  sabbath.  John  Gross  had  timed 
Us  anriyal  at  the  village  with  a  due  reference  to  his  duties, 
and  after  a  minute  caloulation  of  days  and  distances,  so  that 
his  spiritual  manna  might  be  distributed  in  equal  propor- 
tions among  his  hungering  flock.  His  arrival  made  itself 
lelt  aeoordingly,  not  simfdy  in  Cbarlemont,  but  throughout 
the  surrounding  country  for  a  circuit  of  ten  miles  or  more. 
There  was  a  large  and  hopeful  gathering  of  all  sorts  and 
aexes,  white  and  black,  old  and  young.  Gharlemont  had  a 
v^7  pretty  little  church  of  its  own ;  but  one,  and  that,  with 
more  true  Christianity  than  is  found  commonly  in  this  world 
of  pretence  and  litde  tolerance,  was  open  to  pi'eachei*s  of 
all  denominations.  The  word  of  €U>d,  among  these  sample 
folks,  was  quite  too  important  to  make  them  scruple  at  re- 
ceiving it  from  the  lips  of  either  Oeneva,  Rome,  or  Canter- 
bury. The  church  stood  out  among  the  hills  at  a  liUle  di& 
taace  from,  but  in  sight  of  the  village ;  a  small,  neat  wiBoian- 
like  temple,  glimmering  white  and  saintlike  through  solemn- 
vieaged  groves,  and  gau4y  green  foliage.  The  old  trees 
about  it  were  all  kept  neatly  trimmed,  the  brush  pruned 
away  and  cleared  up,  and  a  smooth  sweet  sward,  lawnlike, 
surrounded  it,  such  as  children  love  to  skip  and  scramble 
over,  and  older  children  rest  at  lengUi  upon,  in  pairs,  talk- 
ing over  their  sweet  silly  aJBfections. 

Surrounded  by  an  admiring  crowd,  each  of  whom  had  his 


respectful  salutation,  we  see  our  friend  John  Cross  toward 
noon  approaching  the  sacred  dwelling.  Truly  he  was  the 
most  simple,  fraternal  of  all  Ood's  creatures.  He  had  a 
good  word  for  this,  an  affectionate  inquiry  for  that,  a  be- 
nevolent smile,  and  a  kind  pressure  of  the  hand  for  all. 
He  was  a  man  to  do  good,  for  everybody  saw  that  he 
thought  for  others  before  himself,  and  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness constitute,  with  the  Beceeaary  degree  of  talent,  the 
grand  secrets  for  making  successful  teachers  in  every  de- 
partment. 

Though  a  simple,  unsophisticated,  unsuspecting  creature, 
John  Gross  was  a  man  of  very  excellent  natural  oa4ow- 
ments.  He  chose  for  his  text  a  passage  of  the  ScFiptores 
which  admitted  of  a  direct  practical  application  to  the  -eoA- 
cems  of  the  people,  their  daily  wante,  tiieir  pressing  inter- 
ests, motdlj  human,  and  social.  He  was  thus  enabled  to 
preach  a  discourse  which  sent  home  many  of  his  oongroga- 
tion  much  wiser  than  they  came,  if  cfnly  in  refbrenoe  io  tJieir 
homely  duties  of  farmstead  and  famify.  John  Oross  was 
none  of  those  sorry  and  self-conetitute^  representatives  of 
our  eternal  interests,  who  deluge  us  with  a  vain,  wortiiiefls 
declamation,  proving  that  virtue  is  a  very  good  tiling,  reli- 
gion a  veiy  cotnmendable  virtue,  and  a  liberal  contribution 
to  the  church-box  at  the  close  of  the  sermon  one  of  the  moBt 
decided  proo&  that  we  have  this  virtue  in  perfection.  Nay, 
it  is  somewhat  doubtful,  indeed,  if  he  ever  onoe  alluded  lo 
the  state  of  his  own  scrip  and  the  treasury  of  the  chupoh. 
His  faith,  sincere,  spontaneous,  ardent,  left  hira  in  very 
little  doubt  that  the  Lord  will  pro^de,  for  is  he  not  caUed 
"  Jehovah-jireh  ?"  —  and  his  faith  was  strengtti^Bd  and 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  his  whole  life.  But  i^&a 
John  Cross  had  few  wants — few,  ahm>st  non^ !  In  this  re- 
spect he  resembled  the  first  apostles.  The  necessities  of 
life  once  cared  for,  never  was  mortal  man  more  thoroughly 
independent  of  the  world.  He  was  not  one  of  those  fine 
preachers  who,  dealing  out  counsels  of  sdMenial,  fa  grave 
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MWB  sad  aolemn  maziiis,  with  woadroiid  grim  visage  itad  a 
moHt  iloU)  Ittgabrioas  ehaking  of  the  head —  are  yet  always 
raligioiisljr  careful  to  secure  the  wali»e8t  seat  foy  the  fire* 
side,  and  the  best  battered  ban  on  table.  He  taught  no 
doctrine  which  he  did  ftot  practise  ;  SAd  as  for  ooasidera* 
tlon  —  that  test  at  once  of  the  religionist  and  the  gentle* 
man  •**-  he  was  as  humbly  solicitous  of  the  claims  and  feelings 
of  others^  as  the  Iot^Ij  and  lowly  child  to  whom  reverence 
has  been  well  taaght  as  the  true  beginning,  equally  of  po- 
liteness and  religion. 

Before  going  into  church  be  urged  his  proteges j  Stev^M, 
to  consent  to  share  in  the  ceremonies  of  ^  service  as  a 
layman ;  but  there  was  still  some  saving  virtue  in  the  yousg 
man,  which  made  him  reselute  in  reflising  to  do  so.  Per- 
Im^>s,  his  refusal  was  dictated  by  a  policy  like  that  which 
bad  governed  him  so  far  already;  which  made  him  reluo* 
tant  to  commit  hhnielf  to  a  degree  which  night  inoreaM 
very  much  the  hazards  of  detection.  He  feared,  indeed, 
tbe  restraints  which  the  unequivocal  adoption  of  the  pro- 
fession would  impose  upon  him,  fettering  somewhat  the 
freedom  of  his  intercourse  with  the  young  of  both  sexes, 
and,  consequently,  opposing  an  almost  insurmountable 
barrier  to  the  prevaOh^  ob^et  which  had  brought  him  to 
the  village.  Whatever  may  have  be^  the  feelings  or  mo^ 
tivea  which  governed  him,  they,  at  least,  saved  him  from 
an  act  which  would  have  grievpusly  aggravated  his  already 
lact^  offence  against  tru^  and  propriety*  He  declined^ 
in  language  of  tiieold  hypocrisy.  He  did  mot  feel  justified 
in  taking  up  the  cross — he  felt  that  he  was  not  yet  worthy ; 
and,  among  the  members  of  a  church,  which  takes  largely 
iifto  account  the  momentary  impidses  and'  inq)resdoas  ot 
the  professor,  the  plea  was  considered  a  suffidently  legiti- 
iMteoDc. 

But  though  Stevens  forbore  to  commit  hinraelf  openly  in 
die  canee  which  he  profe.<«sed  a  desire  to  espouse,  he  was 
yet  suffitiotttly  heedful  to  maintain  aU  those  externals  of 
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derotioQ  whiob  a  aerioos  believer  woqU  be  apt  to  ezhihik 
He  ooold  be  a  good  actor  of  a  part,  and  in  thifl  lay  his  best 
talent  He  had  that  savuig  wisdon  of  the  worldling, 
which  IB  too  often  estimated  beyond  its  worthy  called  con- 
ning ;  and  the  freqi^it  successes  of  whieh  prodnees  that 
worst  of  all  the  diseases  that  ever  impaired  the  value  of 
true  greatness — conceit  Alfred  Stevens  fancied  that  he 
conld  do  everjrthing,  and  this  fancy  prodoced  in  him  the 
appearance  of  a  courage  which  his  moral  nature  never  po»* 
so8sed.  He  had  the  audacity  which  results  from  presump- 
tion, not  the  wholesome  str^igth  which  comes  from  the 
eonscious  possession  of  a  right  purpose*  But  a  truce  to 
our  metaphysics. 

Never  did  saint  wear  the  BBpoot  of  such  supenmtuial 
devotion.  He  knelt  with  the  first,  groaned  andiUy  at  in- 
tervals, and  when  his  tkce  became  visible,  his  eyes  were 
stcained  in  upward  glances,  so  that  the  qMCtator  could  be* 
hold  little  more  in  their  orbs  than  a  sea  of  white. 

^^Oh!  what  a  blessed  young  man!"  said  Mn.  Quack- 
enbosh. 

^^  How  I  wish  it  was  he  that  was  to  preach  for  us  to-day," 
responded  that  gem  from  the  antique,  Miss  Polly  Batwistley 
iHio  had  joined  every  churdi  in  ^^batucky  in  turn,  without 
having  been  made  a  spouse  in  either. 

*^  How  handsome  he  is !''  simpered  Miss  Julia  Evergreoi 
— a  damsel  oC  seventeen,  upcm  whom  the  bilious  eyes  <^ 
Miss  EntwisUe  were  oast  with  sudi  an  expression  as  tiw 
devil  is  said  to  put  on  when  suddenly  soused  in  holy  water. 

^*  Handsome  is  that  handsome  does !"  was  the  oommen- 
tary  of  a  venerable  cormorant  to  whom  Brother  Gross  had 
always  appeared  the  special  and  accepted  agent  of  heaven. 

"  I  wish  Brother  Cross  would  get  him  to  pray  only.  I 
wonder  if  he  believes  in  the  new-light  doctrine  ?"  poered 
<Mie  of  the  aneimt  tabbies  of  the  oonventide. 

"The  new  light  is  but  the  old  darkness,  Sister  Wid- 
geon,    responded  an  old  fanner  of  sixiy  fi»r,  who  had 
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divided  Iris  time  ao  equally  betireeQ  the  plonj^  and  the 
prayer-book,  thai  his  bodj  had  grown  at  crooked  aa  the 
one,  while  Mb  mind  was  bewildered  with  as  many  doctrineB 
as  ever  worried  all  sense  oat  of  the  other. 

We  shall  not  stiffer  these  ta  divert  ns,  any  more  tiian 
Stevens  permitted  their  speculations  upon  his  person  aal 
region  to  affoot  Ym  devotion.  He  looked  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left  whfle  entering  the  ohuroh,  or  engaging 
ki  the  ceremonies.  No  errant  glances  were  permitted  to 
betray  to  the  audience  a  mind  wandering  finom  the  obvious 
duties  before  it ;  and  yet  Alfred  Stevens  knew  just  as  well 
that  every  eye  in  the  congregatioB  was  Hxed  upon  hhn,  as 
that  he  was  himself  there ;  and  among  those  eyes,  his  own 
keen  glance  had  already  discovered  tiioee  of  that  one  for 
whom  all  these  labors  of  hypocrisy  were  undertaken. 

Margaret  Oooper  sat  on  flie  opposite  side  of  the  chmrob, 
but  the  line  of  vision  was  uninterrupted  between  them,  and 
when — though  very  unfi^quently — Stevens  suffered  his 
gaze  to  rest  upon  her  form,  it  was  witii  a  sudden  look  of 
pleased  abstraction,  as  if,  in  spite  of  btmself,  his  mind  was 
irresistibly  drawn  away  fiom  all  reodlection  of  its  imme- 
diate duties. 

If  a  word  is  sufficient  fbr  the  wise,  a  look  answers  on 
equal  purpose  with  the  vain.  Margaret  Cooper  left  the 
church  that  morning  with  a  pleased  conviction  that  the 
handsome  stranger  bad  already  paid  his  devotion  to  her 
charms.  There  was  yet  another  passi<m  to  be  gratified. 
The  restless  ambition  of  her  foolish  heart  whispered  to  her 
momently,  that  if  her  person  had  done  so  much,  what  might 
she  not  hope  to  achieve  when  jibe  treasures  of  her  nrind 
were  known.  She  had  long  since  made  the  comparison  of 
her  own  intellect  with  that  of  every  other  maiden  in  the 
village,  and  she  flattered  herself  that  before  many  days,  the 
young  stranger  shotdd  make  it  too.  Her  vain  heart  was 
rapidly  preparing  to  smooth  the  path  of  the  enemy  and 
make  his  conquests  easy. 
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Ent  it  was  not  the  women  oolf,  by  whom  the  deportmevt 
of  Alfred  Sterens  was  so  oloseljr  watched.  The  eyes  of 
BOBpieioQ  and  jealonqr  were  upon  him.  The  two  yoiug 
men  whose  interview  formed  the  concliision  of  our  laat 
diApter,  scani^  his  eonduet  and  earriage  w^  suffieient 
keenness  of  scrutiny. 

''  rU  teU  you  what,  Bill  HinUey,"  said  hia  0OQSin> ''  tius 
feilow,  to  my  thinking,  is  a  very  great  rascaL" 

^^What  makes  yon  think  so?"  demanded  the  fcNmer, 
with  slow,  dissatisfied  accents;  "he  seems  to  {nay  Tery 
earnestly." 

^^  That's  the  retry  reaadn  I  thi&k  him  a  rascal,  ffis 
prajring  seems  to  me  very  unnatural.  Here,  he's  a  perfect 
stranger  in  the  place,  yet  he  never  shows  any  cariosity  to 
see  the  people.  He  never  ooce  looks  around  him.  He 
walks  to  the  church  with  his  eye  cast  upon  the  ground,  and 
Bometimes  be  squints  to  this  side  and  sometinkee  to  that, 
but  he  seems  to  do  it  slyly,  and  seems  to  take  pains  that 
nobody  should  see  him  doing  it,  AU  this  might  answer  for 
an  old  man,  who — believes  that  everything  is  vanity — aa, 
indeed,  everything  must  seem  to  old  people ;  but  to  a  young 
fellow,  full  of  blood,  who  eats  well,  drinks  well,  sleepe 
weU,  aftd  should  naturally  have  a  hankering  after  a  young 
girl,,  all  this  is  agaiust  nature.  Now,  what's  against  nature 
ia  wrong,  and  there's  wrong  at  tl^  bottom  of  it.  Youth  is 
the  time  to  laug^,  dance,  sing,  play  on  the  violin,  and  al- 
ways have  a  sweetheart  when  it  cm  find  one.  If  you  can't 
get  a  beauty  takea  brown;  and  if  Mary  won't  smile^ Shsmi 
wilL  Bnt  alwi^  have  a  sweetheart ;  always  be  ready  for 
fon  and  frolic;  tlMfs  the  wi^  for  the  youngs  and  when  they 
don't  take  these  ways,  it's  unnatural— there's  something 
wrong  about  it,  and  I'm  suspicious  of  tk^  person.  Now, 
I  just  have  thii  notion  of  the  young  Strang;^.  He's  after 
no  good.  I  redaon  he's  like  a  hundred  others;  too  laiy 
to  go  to  work,  he  goea  to  preachingj  and  kama  ia  the  first 
sermon  to  b^  hard  for  the  missionariee.    FU  liok  him, 
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Bill,  to  a  certainly,  if  he  g&Tes'  me  the  littlest  end  of  an 
opportunity." 

^^  Pshaw,  Ned,  don't  think  of  snch  a  thing.  Ton  are 
qoite  too  fond  of  licking  people.'' 

^^  Dense  a  bit.  It  does  'em  good.  Look  yon,  this  chap 
ia  monstrous  like  Joe  IKchards.  I'll  ha^e  to  lick  him  on 
that  acconnt.'' 

^  You're  mad^  Ned ;  talk  of  whipping  a  preacher." 

"  He's  no  preacher  yet,"  said  the  other,  **  but  if  I  Ifck 
htm  he  may  become  one." 

**  No  matter,  hefs  never  offended  you." 

<^Ay,  but  he  will.  I  see  it  in  the  fbllow's  looks.  I 
neveor  was  mistaken  in  a  fellow's  looks  in  all  my  life." 

^  Wait  tiU  he  does  oSend  you  ttten." 

*^  Well,  I'm  willing  to  do  that,  for  I  know  the  time  will 
come.  I'm  alw^rs  sure,  when  I  first  see  a  man,  to  know 
whether  I'll  haye  to  fiog  him  or  not.  There's  a  something 
that  tells  me  so.    Isn't  that  very  singular,  Bill  ?" 

^  No !  yon  form  a  prejudice  against  a  man,  fancy  that 
you  ought  to  whip  him,  and  then  ncTcr  rest  till  you've  done 
BO.    Ton'U  find  your  match  some  day." 

"  What !  you  think  some  other  chap  will  fancy  he  ought 
to  whip  me  ?  Well — mayfoe  so.  But  this  idn't  the  fellow 
to  do  that." 

^^  He's  a  stout  man,  and  I  reckon  strong.  Besides,  Ned, 
he's  very  handsome." 

'^  Handsome  1  Lord,  BfU,  what  a  taste  you  have  ?    How 

can  a  man  be  called  handsome  that  never  altogether  opens 

his  eyes,  except  nrken  he  turns  up  the  whites  until  you'd 

think  he'd  never  be  able  to  g^  the  balls  back  to  their- 

proper  place  ?    Then,  what  a  chin  he  has --^  as  sharp  as  a 

pitdifork,  and  who  but  a  girl  child  would  ftkncy  a  man  with 

his  hair  combed  sleek  like  a  woman's  on  each  side  of  bis 

ears,  with  big  whiskers  at  the  same  time  that  looks  for  all 

the  world  like  the  brush  of  a  seven  years  running  fox. 

4* 
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Handsome !    If  my  pup  ^  Dragcm'  was  only  half  so  mndb 
like  a  beast,  I'd  plump  him  into  the  horsepond !'' 

It  is  probable  that  Ned  HinU^  did  not  altogether  think 
of  the  stranger  as  he  expressed  himself.  But  he  saw  lum 
deep  a  hold  his  appearance  had  taken,  in  an  adverse  way, 
npcm  the  mind  and  feelings  of  his  reliatiye  and  friend,  and 
his  rude,  but  well-meant  endeavors  were  intended  to  con- 
sole his  companion,  after  his  own  fisushion,  by  the  exhibition 
of  a  certain  degree  of  sympathy. 

His  efforts,  however  well  intended,  did  not  prodnoe  any 
serious  effect.  William  Hinkley,  though  he  forbore  ike 
stbject,  and  every  expression  whidi  might  indicate  either 
soreness  or  i^prebension,  was  still  the  victim  of  that  pre- 
sentiment which  had  touched  him  on  the  very  first  aj^iear- 
ance  of  the  stranger.  He  felt  more  than  ever  apprehensive 
on  the  score  of  his  misplaced  affecticms.  While  his  cousia 
had  been  watching  the  stranger,  ki$  eyes  had  bemi  fixed  upon 
those  of  Margaret  Oooper,  and  his  fears  were  increased  and 
str^igtiiened,  as  he  pero^ved  that  she  was  quite  too  much 
absorbed  in  other  thoughts  and  objects  to  b^ld  fi^r  an  in- 
stant the  close  espionage  which  he  maintained  upon  her 
person.  His  heart  sunk  within  him,  as  he  behdd  1m>w  bold 
was  her  look,  and  how  undisguised  the  admiraticm  which  it 
expressed  for  the  handsome  stranger. 

^^  You  will  go  home  with  tne,  WilUam  ?"  said  the  coumn. 

The  other  hesitated. 

<<  I  think/'  said  he,  after  a  moment's  pause,  '^  I  diould 
rather  go  to  my  own  home.  It  is  a  sort  of  weakness  to  let 
a  stranger  drive  a  man  off  frwi  his  own  finwly,  and  thou|^ 
1  somdiow  dislike  this  person's  looks,  and  an  very  sonry 
that  John  Gross  brought  him  to  our  housei,  yet  I  sboolda't 
let  a  pr^udice  wMch  seems  to  have  no  good  fouttdatioii 
take  such  possession  of  my  mind.  I  will  go  home,  Ned^ 
and  see — perhaps  I  may  come  to  like  the  stranger  more 
when  I  know  him  better." 

«*  You'll  never  like  him.  I  see  it  in  Ac  fellow's  eye ;  but 
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)iiBt  as  yon  please  about  going  home.  You're  right  in 
tiling — never  to  give  up  your  own  dunghill,  so  long  as  yoa 
can  get  room  on  it  for  a  fair  fling  with  your  enemy.  Be- 
sides^ you  ean  see  better,  by  going  home,  what  the  ckJKp^a 
after.  I  don't  see  why  he  should  come  here  to  learn  to 
preach.  We  can't  support  a  preacher.  We  don't  want 
one.  He  could  jost  as  well  nave  learned  his  busineBt^ 
where  he  came  from." 

With  these  words  the^  cousins  separated. 

^*Now,"  said  Ned  Hinkley  as  he  took  his  own  way 
homeward,  in  a  deeper  fit  of  abstraction  than  was  alt(^;ether 
usual  with  him,  <<  now  will  Bill  Hinkley  beat  about  the  bush 
without  bouncing  through  it,  until  it's  too  late  to  do  any« 
thing.  He's  mealy-mouthed  with  the  woman,  and  mealy^ 
mouthed  with  the  man,  and  mealy-moutiied  with  eyerybody. 
— quite  too  soft-hearted  and  too  easy  to  get  on.  Here's  a 
stranger  nobody  knows,  just  like  some  crow  from  another 
com-fidd,  that'll  pick  up  his  proTisions  from  under  his  very 
nose,  and  he  doing  nothing  to  hinder  until  there's  no  use  in 
trying.  K  I  don't  push  in  and  help  him,  he'U  not  help 
himself.  As  for  Margaret  Oooper,  dang  it,  I'll  court  her 
for  him  myself.  If  he's  afraid  to  pop  tiie  question,  I  ain't ; 
though  I'll  hare  to  be  mighty  careful  about  the  words  I  use, 
or  she'll  be  thinking  I  come  on  my  own  hook ;  and  that 
would  be  a  mighty  scary  sort  of  business  all  round  the 
house.  Then  this  stranger.  If  anybody  can  look  tibrough  a 
stranger  here  in  Oharlemcmt,  I  reckon  I'm  that  man.  I 
suspect  him  already.  I  think  he's  after  no  good  with  his 
great  religioning ;  and  I'll  tie  such  a  pair  of  eyes  to  his 
heels,  that  his  understanding  will  never  be  entirely  out  of 
my  sight.  I'll  find  him  out  if  anybody  can.  But  I  wont 
liek  hhn  till  I  do.  That  wouldn't  be  altogether  right,  eon- 
sidering  he's  to  be  a  parson,  though  I  doubt  he'U  never 
make  ore." 

And  thus,  with  a  head  filled  with  cares  of  a  fashion 
altogether  new,  the  sturdy  young  Eentuckian  moved  home* 
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wavd  with  a  degree  of  abetraction  in  bis  ooootenanc^  which 
was  not  among  the  smallest  wonders  of  the  day  and  plaoo 
m  the  estimation  of  his  friends  and  neighbors. 

Meanwhile,  the  work  of  misohief  was  in  fall  progress. 
Everybody  knows  the  degree  of  familiarity  which  exists 
am<mg  all  classes  in  a  coantry-village,  partioolarly  when 
the  parties  are  brought  together  nnder  the  social  and  stam^ 
nlating  inflnences  of  religion.  It  was  natoral  that  the  pas- 
tor, long  known  and  well  beloyed,  should  be  surrounded  by 
his  flock  as  he  descended  from  the  pnlpit.  The  old  ladies 
always  have  a  saving  interest  in  his  presence,  and  they 
pave  the  way  for  the  yoOng  ones.  Alfred  Stevens,  as  th# 
protege  of  John  Gross,  naturally  attended  his  footstepa^ 
and  was  introduced  by  him  to  the  little  congregation,  which 
had  mostly  remained  to  do  honor  to  the  preacher.  Of 
Ihese,  not  last,  nor  least,  was  the  widow  Cooper ;  and,  na- 
reluotamt  by  her  side,  though  in  eilence,  and  not  without  a 
degree  of  emotion,  which  she  yet  was  able  to  conceal,  stood 
her  &ir  but  prou<thearted  daughter. 

Margaret,  alas !  Margaret  stood  there  witii  a  heart  mox^ 
pr6ud,  yet  more  humble,  than  ever.  Proud  in  the  cco^ 
sciousness  of  a  new  conquest — humble  in  l^e  feeling  that 
Ibis  conquest  had  not  been  made,  but  at  the  eicpemse  of  some 
foition  of  her  own  independence.  Hitherto,  her  suitors 
ijjad  awakened  no  other  feeling  in  her  heart  but  vani^. 
Now,  she  felt  no  longer  able  to  sail  on,  '^  imperial  arbitress," 
smiling  at  woes  whLdi  she  oould  inflict,  but  never  share* 
That  instinct,  which,  in  the  heart  of  yoji^g  Hinkley  had 
produced  fear,  if  not  antipathy,  had  been  as  active  in  her 
case,  thou^  with  a  y%sy  diffisrent  result.  The  first  glin^jwc 
which  she  had  of  the  handsome  stranger,  months  bafc^re, 
had  imiMressed  her  with  a  singuUr  amotion;  and  now  that 
he  was  returned,  she  oould  not  divest  herself  of  the  thoa|^ 
that  his  return  was  a  consequence  of  that  one  glimpse* 

With  a  keener  judgment  than  belonged  to  her  neighbors, 
she  too  had  some  suspicions  that  religion  was  scarcely  the 
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preyailing  motive  which  had  brought  the  yonth  back  to  their 
little  village ;  for  how  could  she  reconcile  with  his  present 
demure  gravity  and  devout  profession,  the  daring  which  he 
had  shown  in  riding  back  to  behold  her  a  second  time  ? 
That  such  had  been  his  motive  she  divined  by  her  own  feel- 
ing of  curiosity,  and  the  instincts  of  vanity  were  prompt 
enough  to  believe  that  this  was  motive  sufficient  to  bring 
him  back  once  more,  and  under  the  guise  of  a  character, 
which  would  the  readiest  secure  an  easy  entrance  to  society. 
Pleased  with  the  fancy  that  she  herself  was  the  object 
sooght,  she  did  not  perceive  bow  enormous  was  tiie  sort  of 
deoeptM)n  which  flie  stranger  had  employed  to  attain  the 
end  desired.  With  all  her  intellect  she  had  not  the  wis* 
dom  to  suflpeet  that  he  who  could  so  readily  practise  so  bold 
as  hypocrisy,  was  capable  of  the  worst  performanoei ;  and 
when  their  nanies  were  n^ntioned,  and  his  eyes  were  per 
mitted  to  meet  and  mingle  their  glaooes  with  hers,  she  was 
conscious  of  nothing  farther  than  a  fluttering  sentiment 
of  pleasure,  which  was  amply  declared  to  the  stranger,  in 
the  flash  of  animation  which  spoke  openly  in  her  oounte- 
ttanee ;  eye  speaking  to  lip  and  cheek,  and  these,  in  turn, 
responding  with  a  kindred  sentiiiieirt  to  the  already  tell-tak 
eye. 

William  Hinkby,  from  a  little  distanoe,  beheld  this  rneet^ 
ing.  He  had  lingered  with  the  curiosity  which  belongs  to 
the  natural  apprehension  of  the  lover.  He  saw  them  ap- 
proach— nay,  fiEtncied  he  beheld  the  mutual  expressicm  of 
tlMir  sympathizing  eyes,  and  he  turned  away,  and  hurried 
homeward,  with  the  feeling  of  a  heart  already  overborne, 
and  defrauded  in  all  its  hopes  and  expectations.  The 
flowers  were  threatened  with  blight  In  his  Eden :  but  be  did 
not  eoBjecturo,  poor  fellow,  that  a  serpent  had  indeed  eiK 
tdredil! 


CHABLEMONT. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  GOOD  TOUNQ  HAN  IN  MEDITATION. 

Perhaps,  it  may  be  assmned,  with  tolerable  safety,  fliat  no 
first  Tillany  is  ever  entirely  ddiberate.  There  is  sotaetiring 
in  events  to  give  it  direction — something  to  egg  it  <m — to 
point  oat  time,  place,  and  opportunity.  Of  course,  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  die  actor  is  one,  in  the  first  place,  wash- 
ing in  tiie  moral  sense.  What  we  simply  mean  to  affirm  is, 
that  the  particular,  single  act,  is,  in  few  instances,  delib* 
eratdy  meditated  from  the  beginning.  We  very  mudi  Ia- 
dine  to  think  that  some  one  event,  which  we  ordinarily 
refer  to  the  chapter  of  accidents,  has  first  set  the  mind  to 
work  upon  schemes,  which  would  otherwise,  periiaps,  never 
be  thought  of  at  all.  Thus,  we  find  persons  who  ccmtinae 
very  good  people,  as  the  world  goes,  until  middle  age,  oit 
even  seniority;  then,  suddenly  lureaking  out  into  some 
enormous  offence  against  decency  and  society,  wfaidi  stardes 
die  whole  pious  neighborhood.  Folks  start  up,  with  dufe- 
stretched  hands  and  staring  eyes,  and  cry  aloud: — 

^^  Lord  Uess  us,  who  would  have  thought  so  good  a  man 
could  be  so  bad !" 

He,  poor  devil,  never  fiuicied  it  himself,  till  he  became 
BO,  and  it  was  quite  too  late  to  alter  his  arrangemeDts. 
Perhaps  his  neighbors  may  hav^  had  some  share  in  making 
him  so.  Pious  persons  are  very  frequently  reduced  to 
these  straits  by  having  the  temptation  forced  too  much  upon 
them.  Flesh  and  blood  can  not  always  withstand  the  prov- 
ocaticm  of  earthly  delicacies,  even  where  the  spirit  is  a 
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tolerably  stoat  one ;  and  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  mind, 
always  to  contend  with  the  inclinations  of  the  flesh,  have 
wu  not  a  caution  in  that  injunction  of  Holy  Book  which 
warns  us  to  (iy  fi*oni  temptation  ?  But  lame  people  can  not 
fly,  and  he  is  most  certainly  lame  who  halts  upon  mere  feet 
of  circumstances.     Such  people  are  always  in  danger. 

Now,  Alfred  Stevens,  properly  brought  up,  from  the  be- 
ginning, at  some  theological  seminary,  would  have  been — 
though  in  moral  respects  pretty  much  the  same  person — yet 
in  the  eye  of  the  world  a  far  less  criminal  man.  Not  that 
his  desires  would  have  been  a  jot  more  innocent,  but  they 
would  have  taken  a  different  direction.  Instead  of  the 
recklessness  of  course,  such  as  seems  to  have  distinguished 
the  conduct  of  our  present  subject — instead  of  bis  loose 
indulgences  —his  smart,  licentious  speeches — the  shecp's- 
ey'e  glances,  right  and  left,  which  he  was  but  too  prone  to 
bestow,  without  prudence  or  precaution,  whenever  he  walked 
among  the  fair  sisters — he,  the  said  Alfred,  would  have 
taken  counsel  of  a  more  worldly  policy,  which  is  yet  popu- 
larly considered  a  more  pious  one.  He  would  have  kept 
his  eyes  from  wandering  to  and  fro ;  he  would  have  held 
his  blood  in  subjection.  Patient  as  a  fox  on  a  long  scent 
in  autumn,  he  would  have  kept  himself  lean  and  circuin« 
8|>cct,  until,  through  the  help  of  lugubrious  prayer  and  lan- 
tern visage,  he  could  have  beguiled  into  matrimony  some 
one  feminine  member  of  the  flock — not  always  fair — whose 
worldly  goods  would  have  sufficed  in  full  atonement  for  all 
those  circumspect,  8elf-im[}osed  restraints,  which  we  find 
usually  so  well  rewarded.  But  Alfi-ed  Stevens  was  not  a 
man  of  this  pious  temper.  It  is  evident,  from  his  present 
course,  that  he  had  some  inkling  of  the  modus  operandi; 
bnt  all  his  knowledge  feU  short  of  that  saving  wisdom  which 
would  have  defrauded  the  social  world  of  one  of  its  moral 
earthquakes,  and  possibly  deprived  the  survivors  of  the 
present  moral  story — for  moral  it  is,  though  our  hero  is 
not  exactly  so 
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It  would  be  doing  oar  subject  and  our  theory  equal  injaa> 
tice  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  he  had  any  fixed  purposOi 
known  to  himself^  when  he  borrowed  the  professional  gar- 
ment, and  began  to  talk  with  the  worthy  John  Cross  in  the 
language  of  theology,  and  with  the  tongue  of  a  hypocrite. 
He  designed  to  visit  Charlemont — that  was  all — as  he  had 
really  been  impressed  by  the  commanding  figure  and  noble 
expression  of  beauty  of  that  young  damsel  whom  he  had 
encountered  by  the  roadside.  Even  this  impression,  how- 
ever, would  have  been  suffered  to  escape  from  his  mind, 
had  it  not  been  so  perfectly  convenient  to  revisit  the  spot, 
on  his  return  to  his  usual  place  of  residence.  During  the 
summer,  Charlemont  and  its  rustic  attractions  had  been  the 
frequent  subject  of  a  conversation,  running  into  discussion, 
between  himself  and  the  amiable  old  man,  his  uncle.  The 
latter  repeatedly  urged  upon  his  nephew  to  make  the  visit ; 
fondly  conceiving  that  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  pleas- 
ant spot  which  had  so  won  upon  his  own  affections,  would 
be  productive  of  a  like  effect  upon  his  nephew.  Alas,  how 
little  did  he  know  the  mischief  he  \ras  doing! 

In  the  very  idleness  of  mood — with  just  that  degree  of 
curiosity  which  prompts  one  to  turn  about  and  look  a  sec- 
ond time — Alfred  Stevens  resumed  the  route  which  included 
Chai'lemont.  But  the  devil  had,  by  this  time,  found  his 
way  into  the  meditations  of  the  youth,  and  lay  lurking,  un- 
known to  himself,  perhaps,  at  the  bottom  of  this  same  curi- 
osity. The  look  of  pride  and  defiance  which  Mai'garot 
Cooper  had  betrayed,  when  the  bold  youth  rode  back  to 
steal  a  second  glance  at  her  matchless  pei-son,  was  equiva- 
lent to  an  equally  bold  challenge ;  and  his  vanity  hastily 
picked  up  the  gauntlet  which  hex's  had  thrown  down.  Be 
wished  to  see  the  damsel  again — to  see  if  she  was  so  beau- 
tiful— if  she  did,  indeed,  possess  that  intellectual  strength 
and  vivacity  which  flashed  out  so  suddenly  and  with  so 
much  splendor  from  beneath  her  long,  dark  eye-lashes ! 

In  this  mood  he  met  with  John  Cross ;  and  the  simplicity 
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of  that  worthy  creature  offered  another  challenge,  not  less 
provoking  than  the  former,  to  the  levity  and  love  of  mis- 
chief  which  also  actively  predominated  in  the  bosom  of  the 
youth.  Fond  of  a  malicious  sort  of  fun,  and  ever  on  the 
look-out  for  subjects  of  quizzing,  it  was  in  compliance  with 
a  purely  habitual  movement  of  his  mind  that  he  conjured 
up  that  false,  glozing  story  of  his  religious  inclinations, 
which  had  so  easily  imposed  upon  the  unsuspecting  preach- 
er. Never  was  proceeding  less  premeditated,  or  so  com- 
pletely the  result  of  an  after-thought,  than  this ;  and  now 
that  it  had  proved  so  perfectly  successful — now  that  he 
found  himself  admitted  into  the  very  heart  of  the  little  vil- 
lage, and  into  the  bosoms  of  the  people — he  began,  for  the 
first  time,  to  feel  the  awkwardness  of  the  situation  in  which 
he  had  placed  himself,  and  the  responsibilities,  if  not  dan- 
gers, to  which  it  subjected  him.  To  play  the  part  of  a 
mere  preacher — to  talk  glibly,  and  with  proper  unction, 
in  the  stereotype  phraseology  of  the  profession — was  no 
difficult  matter  to  a  clever  young  lawyer  of  the  West,  hav- 
ing a  due  share  of  the  gift  of  gab,  and  almost  as  profoundly 
familiar  with  scripture  quotation  as  Henry  Clay  himself. 
But  there  was  something  awkward  in  the  idea  of  detection, 
and  he  was  not  unaware  of  those  summary  dangers  which 
arc  likely  to  follow,  in  those  wild  frontier  regions,  from  the 
discovery  of  so  doubtful  a  personage  as  "  Bro'  Wolf"  in 
the  clothing  of  a  more  innocent  animal.  Chief-Justice 
Lynch  is  a  sacred  authority  in  those  parts ;  and,  in  such  a 
case  as  his,  Alfred  Stevens  did  not  doubt  that  the  church 
itself  would  feel  it  only  becoming  to  provide  another  sort 
of  garment  for  the  offender,  which,  whether  pleasant  or  not, 
would  at  least  be  likely  to  stick  more  closely,  and  prove 
less  comfortably  warm. 

But,  once  in,  there  was  no  help  but  to  play  out  the  game 
as  it  had  been  begun.  Villagers  are  seldom  very  sagacious 
people,  and  elegant  strangers  are  quite  too  much  esteemed 
among  them  to  make  them  very  particular  in  knowing  tho 
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whys  aud  wherefores  about  them — whence  they  come, 
what  they  do,  and  whither  they  propose  to  go.  Stevens 
had  only  to  preserve  his  conntenaace  and  a  due  decree  of 
caution,  and  the  rest  was  easy.  He  had  no  reagon  to  sup- 
pose himself  an  object  of  suspicion  to  anybody ;  imd  should 
he  become  so,  nothing  was  more  easy  than  to  take  his  de- 
parture with  sufficient  promptness,  and  without  unnecessa- 
rily soliciting  the  prayers  of  the  church  in  behalf  of  the 
hurried  traveller!  At  all  events,  he  could  l9se  i^otbing  by 
the  visit:  perhaps  something  might  be  gained. 

What  was  that  something  ?  Behold  him  in  his  chamber, 
preparing  to  ask  and  to  answer  this  question  for  himself. 
The  sabbath-day  is  finally  over.  He  has  l>een  almost  the 
lion  of  the  day.  We  say  almost,  for  the  worthy  John  Croas 
could  not  easily  be  deprived,  by  any  rivalry,  of  the  loyal 
regards  of  his  old  parishioners.  But,  though  the  latter  had 
most  friends,  the  sti*anger,  Alfred  Stevens,  had  had  most 
followers.  AU  were  anxious  to  know  him — the  young,  in 
particular,  maidens  and  men;  and  the  grave  old  dames 
would  have  given  their  last  remaining  teeth,  bone  or  waxen, 
to  have  heard  him  discourse.  There  was  so  much  sense 
and  solemnity  in  his  profound,  devout  looks !  he  has  been 
made  known  to  them  all ;  he  has  shaken  hands  with  many. 
But  he  has  exchanged  the  speech  of  sympathy  a^d  fueling 
with  but  one  only — and  that  one  I — 

Of  her  he  thinks  in  his  chamber — his  quiet,  snug,  little 
chamber — a  mere  closet,  looking  out  upon  a  long  garden- 
slip,  in  which  he  sees,  without  much  beedipg  tbem,  long 
lanes  of  culinary  cabbage,  and  tracts  of  other  growing  and 
decaying  vegetation,  in  which  his  iilterest  is  quite  too  small 
to  make  it  needful  that  he  should  even  ask  its  separate 
names.  His  chin  rests  upon  his  hands  with  an  air  of  medi« 
tation ;  and  gradually  his  thoughts  rise  tip  in  soliloquy, 
which  is  suffi)red  to  invade  no  ear  but  pure  :— 

"Well!  who'd  have  thought  it?  a  parson! — devilish 
j^'ood,  indeed !     How  it  will  tell  at  Mnrkey's !     What  n 
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OMtamcHrphoBe !  if  it  don't  stagger  'em,  nothing  will !  It's 
the  beet  thing  I't«  doae  yet !  I  ehaU  have  lo  do  it  over  a 
ntuicbed  times,  and  «MSt  get  op  a  eermon  or  two  before- 
hand, and  awear  ^tiiat  I  lureached  them — and,  egad !  I  may 
hav«  te  do  it  fat  b^bre  I'm  done — ha !  ha !  ha !" 

The  langhtar  vaa  a  qniet  eh«ekle,  not  to  be  beard  by 
vqlgiar  ears ;  it  enbeided  in  tixe  gorges  cf  his  tiunat  The 
i^ea  of  Deally  getting  ap  a  seitton  tickled  him.  He  mitt- 
tered  over  texts,  all  that  he  conld  sremenber;  and  pro 
oeeded  to  tarn  over  the  phmase  for  an  hitroduation,  mich 
as,  nnotaoQ0  with  good  things  in  high  degree,  he  fhncied 
wonld  be  pariionlarly  eommendable  to  his  nnsuspectieg 
hearors.  Alfred  Stevens  had  no  small  talent  for  imitation. 
He  derived  a  quiet  sort  of  pleasnre,  on  the  pveseat  oooa- 
sion,  firott  its  iadolgeace. 

*^  I  should  have  made  a  fenums  parsoa,  and,  if  cdl  trades 
fail,  may  yet.  But,  now  that  I  am  here,  whaf  s  to  <M>nie 
of  it  T  It's  not  so  hard  to  pnt  on  a  long  fistoe,  and  prose  in 
aeiiptiftve  dialect ;  bat,  em  bono?  Let  me  see — hem  1  The 
gid  )is  pretty,  deviKsh  pretty — with  Bnoh  aa  eye,  and  looks 
so!  There's  soul  in  the  wench — life — and  a  passion  that 
speaks  out  in  every  glaaiee  and  moreaient  A  very  Gressid, 
with  a  cress  of  Oorinne !  Should  she  be  like  her  of  Troy  ? 
Ai  all  events,  it  can  do  no  harm  to  see  what  she's  ma^  of! 

^  Bat  I  nnist  manage  warily.  I  have  sora^ing  to  lose 
in  the  business.  Frankfort  is  but  fifiky  miles  from  Oharle- 
mont — ffly  miles^r^aad  there's  Bilisland,  bat  foarteen. 
FooFteen  !-^aa  easy  afternoon  ride.  That  way  it  mast  be 
done.  Ellisland  ahtdl  be  my  po8t4own.  I  oan  gallop  there 
in  an  afternoon,  drop  and  reeeive  my  letters,  and  be  back 
by  a  round-aboat  which  shall  efifectoaUy  baffle  inquiry.  A 
week  or  two  will  be  enough.  I  shall  see,  by  that  time,  what 
can  be  done  with  her ;  though  still,  cautiously.  Parson  Ste^ 
vens ! — cautiously." 

The  farther  cogitations  of  Stevens  were  subordinate  to 
these,  but  of  the  same  family  complexion.    They  were 
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such  as  to  keep  him  wakefol.  The  Bible  which  had  been 
placed  upon  his  table,  by  the  considerate  providence  of  his 
hostess,  lay  there  nnopened ;  thoagh,  more  than  onee,  he 
lifted  the  cover  of  the  sacred  volume,  letting  it  fall  again 
suddenly,  as  if  with  a  shrinking  consciousness  that  such 
thoughts  as  at  that  moment  filled  his  mind  were  scarcely 
consistent  with  the  employment,  in  any  degree,  of  such  a 
companion.  Finally,  he  undressed  and  went  to  bed.  The 
hour  had  become  very  late. 

^<  Good  young  man,'*  muttered  worthy  Mrs.  Hinkley  to 
her  drowsy  spouse,  in  the  apartment  below,  as  she  heard 
the  movements  of  her  guest — ^  good  young  man,  he's  just 
now  going  to  bed.  He's  been  studying  all  this  while.  I 
reckon  Brother  Gross  has  been  sound  tiiis  hour." 

The  light  from  Stevens's  window  glimmered  out  over  the 
cabbago-garden,  and  was  seen  by  many  an  anci^it  dame  as 
she  prepared  for  her  own  slumbers. 

^'  Qood  young  man,"  said  they  all  with  one  accord.  ^  I 
reckon  he's  at  the  Bible  now.  Oh !  he'll  be  a  blessed  la- 
borer in  the  vineyard,  I  promise  you,  when  Brother  Oroes 
is  taken." 

^^  K  it  were  not  for  the  cursed  bore  of  keeping  up  the 
farce  beyond  the  possibility  of  keeping  up  the  fun,  such  a 
rig  as  this  would  be  incomparably  pleasant;  but" — yawn- 
ing— ^^  that's  the  devil  I  I  get  monstrous  tired  of  a  joke 
that  needs  dry  nursing !" 

Such  were  the  last  muttered  words  of  Parson  Stevens  be- 
fore he  yielded  himself  up  to  his  slumbers.  (jk)od  youag 
man — charitable  old  ladies — gulUble  enough,  if  not  chari- 
table !  But  the  professions  need  such  people,  and  we  must 
not  quarrel  with  them  1 
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PAROCHIAL  PEBFOSMANCES. 

Thb  poor,  conceited  blackguards  of  this  nngracf oos  earth 
have  a  fancy  that  there  must  be  huge  confusion  and  a  mighty 
bobbery  in  nature,  corresponding  with  that  which  is  for 
ever  going  on  in  their  own  little  spheres.  If  we  have  a 
toothache,  we  look  for  a  change  of  weather ;  our  rheuma- 
tism  is  a  sure  sign  that  Ck>d  has  made  his  arrangements  to 
grre  us  a  slapping  rain  ;  and,  should  the  white  bull  or  the 
brown  heifer  die,  look  out  for  hail,  or  thunderstorm,  at 
least,  as  a  forerunner  of  the  eyent.  Nothing  less  can  pos- 
sibly console  or  satisfy  us  for  such  a  most  unaccountable, 
not  to  say  unnatural  and  unwarrantable,  a  dispensation. 
The  poets  have  ministered  largely  to  this  vanity  on  the 
part  of  mankind.  Shakspere  is  constantly  at  it,  and  Ben 
Jonson,  and  all  the  dramatists.  Not  a  butcher,  in  the 
whole  long  line  of  I3ie  butchering  Gadsars,  frcnn  Augustus 
down,  but,  according  to  them,  died  in  a  sort  of  gloom- 
glory,  resulting  from  the  explosion  of  innumerable  stars 
and  rockets,  and  the  apparitions  of  as  many  comets !  <^  Gor- 
gons,  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire,''  invariably  announce 
the  coming  stroke  of  fate ;  and  five  or  seven  moons  of  a 
night  have  suddenly  arisen  to  warn  some  miserable  sublu 
narian  that  orders  had  been  issued  that  there  should  be  no 
moon  for  him  that  quarter,  or,  in  military  and  more  precise 
phrase,  that  he  should  have  no  '^  quarters"  during  that  moon. 
Even  our  venerable  and  stem  old  puritan  saint,  Milton — 
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he  who  was  blessed  with  the  blindness  of  his  earthly  eye, 
that  he  should  be  more  perfectly  enabled  to  contemplate 
the  Deity  within — has  given  way  to  this  superstition  when 
he  subjects  universal  nature  to  an  earthquake  because  Ad- 
am's wife  followed  the  counsels  of  the  snake. 

A  pretty  condition  of  things  it  would  be,  if  stars,  sunS) 
and  systems,  were  to  shoot  madly  from  their  spheres  on 
such  occasions !  Well  might  the  devU  laugh  if  such  were 
the  case !  How  he  would  chuckle  to  behold  globes  and 
seas,  and  empireg,  fall  into  such  irreverend  antics  because 
some  poor  earthling,  be  he  kingling  or  common  sodling, 
goes  into  desuetude,  either  by  the  operaitioQ  of  natttral  fatws, 
or  the  sharp  ap]dication  of  stoel  or  shot !  Verily,  it  mak^ 
precious  little  differenoe  to  the  Great  Beaper,  by  what  pra> 
cess  we  finally  becoove  hsurvested.  He  is  sure  of  us,  thoagk 
no  graves  gape,  ne  stars  fall,  sk>  comets  rush  oat,  like  youag 
colts  from  their  stables,  flinging  tbeir  tails  into  Ae  faeee  of 
the  more  sober  and  pacific  brotherhood  of  lights.  Bat,  do- 
med the  satisfiMtioa  of  ehuckliog  at  such  sights  as  theae^ 
his  Satanic  migesty  ohucklea'not  the  leas  at  tike  human  vaa^ 
ity  which  looks  for  them*  Nay,  he  himself  i«  very  likely 
to  st^^est  this  vanity.  It  ia  one  of  his  foroas  of  temptetiott 
— one  of  hU  nMuioeavres ;  and  wo  take  leave,  by  way  of 
warning,  to  hint  to  those  worthy  pei^le,  who  jodge  of  to- 
morrow's providenoe  by  the  oomei  of  their  great  toe,  or 
their  periodical  lumiaago,  or  the  shoQjting  of  their  wavta^  or 
the  pricking  of  their  palmt^  that  it  is  in  truth  the  devU 
which  is  at  thei  bottom  of  aU  this,  und  that  the  Deity  has 
nothing  to  do  in  the  boaiBesa.  It  is  the  devil  instilling  his 
vanities  into  the  homaa  heart,  ia  that  form  which  he  thinks 
least  like^  to  prove  offienaive,  or  roose  aospicioQ.  Tbo 
devil  is  most  active  in  y^ur  afiairsy  Mrs,  Thompsoa,  the  mo- 
meat  yoa  imagine  that  there  n^wt  be  a  revelation  on  yow 
a^MMMint  in  the  universal  laws  of  nature*  At  such  a  aotaeat 
your  best  policy  will  be  to  have  bU>od  fot,  take  physic,  Md 
go  with  all  diligence  to  ywr  prayere. 
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AofTt  ms  no  sort  of  warning  on  the  part  of  the  natural 
to  the  Bioval  world,  on  the  day  when  Alfred  Stevens  set 
forth  with  the  woirthy  John  Cross,  to  visit  the  flock  of  the 
lalter.  There  was  not  a  lovelier  morning  in  the  whole 
oftlei»iar.  The  son  was  akme  in  heaven,  without  a  cloud ; 
ottd  on  earth,  the  people  in  and  about  Gharlemont,  having 
beer  to  clunreh  only  the  day  before,  necessarily  made  their 
f^pearaoce  everywhere  with  petticoats  and  pantaloons  tol- 
erably clean  and  unmmpled.  Cabbages  had  not  yet  been 
frost4Hlten*  Autumn  had  dressed  up  her  children  in  the 
garments  of  beanty,  preparatory  to  their  funeral.  There 
was  a  good  crop  of  grain  t^at  year,  and  hogs  were  brisk, 
and  cattle  lively,  and  all  <<  looking-up,"  in  the  language  of 
die  prices  current.    This  was  long  before  the  time  when 

Mr.  M- made  his  famous  gammon  speeches ;  but  the 

people  had  a  preseetiment  of  what  was  coming,  and  to 
crown  tlie  eventfid  anticipations  of  the  season,  there  was 
quile  a  freshet  in  Salt  river.  The  signs  were  all  and  every- 
where favorable.  Speculation  was  beginning  to  chink  his 
moii^y-bags ;  thi*ee  hundred  new  banks,  as  many  railways, 
were  about  to  be  established ;  old  things  were  about  to  fleet 
and  disi^^pear;  all  things  were  becoming  new;  and  the 
serpent  entered  Gharlemont,  and  made  his  way  among  the 
peq^e  therec^,  without  any  signs  of  combustion,  or  over- 
throw, or  earthquake. 

Everybody  has  some  tolerable  idea  of  what  the  visitation 
of  a  parson  is,  to  the  members  of  his  flock.  In  the  big 
cities  he  comes  one  day,  and  the  quarterly  collector  the 
next.  He  sits  down  with  the  "  gude  wife"  in  a  comer  to 
themselves,  and  he  speaks  to  her  in  pi*ecisely  the  same  low 
tones  which  cunning  lovers  are  apt  to  use.  If  he  knows 
any  one  art  better  than  another,  it  is  that  of  finding  his 
way  to  the  affections  of  the  female  pai-t  of  his  flock.  A 
subdued  tone  of  voice  betrays  a  certain  dcforence  for  the 
party  addressed.  The  lady  is  pleased  with  such  a  prelimi- 
nary.    She  is  flattered  again  by  the  pains  he  takes  in  behalf 
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of  her  eternal  interests ;  she  is  prettj  sore  he  takes  bo  such 
pains  with  any  of  her  neighbors.  It  is  a  sign  that  he  thinks 
Iier  soul  the  most  becoming  little  soul  in  the  flock,  and 
when  he  goes  away,  she  looks  after  him  and  sighs,  and 
thinks  him  the  most  blessed  soul  of  a  parson.  The  next 
week  she  is  the  first  to  get  up  a  subscription  which  she 
heads  with  her  own  name  in  connection  with  a  sim  realized 
by  stinting  her  son  of  his  gingerbread  mon^,  in  order  to 
make  this  excellent  parson  a  life-member  of  the  ^'Zion 
African  Bible  and  Missionary  Society,  for  dissemmatiDg 
the  Word  among  the  Heathen."  The  same  fifty  dollars  so 
appropriated,  would  have  provided  iiiel  for  a  month  to  the 
starving  poor  of  her  own  parish. 

But  BroUier  Cross  gets  no  such  windfalls.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  he  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  and  that  if  he  did, 
he  would  unhesitatingly  cry  out,  '^  Humbug,"  at  the  first 
intimation  of  it.  Besides,  his  voice  was  not  capable  of 
that  modulation  which  a  young  lover,  or  a  city  parson  can 
give  it.  Accustomed  to  cry  aloud  and  spare  not,  he  usually 
spoke  as  if  there  were  some  marrow  in  his  bones,  and  some 
vigor  in  his  wind-bags.  When  he  came  to  see  the  good 
wife  of  his  congregation,  he  gave  her  a  hearty  shake  of  the 
hand,  congratulated  her  as  he  found  her  at  her  spinnings 
wheel ;  spoke  with  a  hearty  approbation,  if  he  saw  that  her 
children  were  civil  and  cleanly ;  if  otherwise,  he  biased  out 
with  proper  boldness,  by  telUng  her  that  all  her  praying 
and  groaning,  would  avail  nothing  for  her  soul's  safety,  so 
long  as  Jackey's  breeches  were  unclean;  and  tliat  the 
mother  of  a  rude  and  dirty  child,  was  as  sure  of  damnation, 
as  if  she  never  prayed  at  all.  He  had  no  scruples  about 
speaking  the  truth.  He  never  looked  about  him  for  tho 
gentle,  easy  phrases,  by  which  to  distinguish  the  conduct 
which  he  was  compelled  to  condemn.  He  knew  not  only 
that  tho  truth  must  be  spoken,  and  be  -spoken  by  him,  if  by 
anybody,  but  that  there  is  no  language  too  strong— pei^ 
haps  none  quite  strong  enough— for  the  utterance  of  tho 
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truth.  But  it  most  not  be  supposed,  that  Jdin  Gross  was 
in  any  respect  an  intolerant,  or  sour  man.  He  was  no 
hypocrite,  and  did  not,  therefore,  need  to  clothe  his  features 
in  the  vinegar  costume  of  that  numerous  class.  His  limbs 
were  put  into  no  such  ri^d  fetters  as  too  often  denote  the 
unnatural  restraints  which  such  persons  have  imposed  upon 
their  inner  minds.  He  could  laugh  and  sing  with  the  mer- 
riest, and  though  he  did  not  absolutely  shake  a  leg  himself, 
yet  none  rejoiced  mcnre  than  he,  when  Ned  Hinkloy's  fiddle 
summoned  the  village  to  this  primitive  exercise. 

^^Now,  Alfred  Stevens,"  said  he,  the  breakfast  being 
ovw,  '^what  say'st  thou  to  a  visit  with  me  among  my 
people.  Some  of  them  know  thee  already ;  they  will  all 
be  rejoiced  to  see  thee.  I  will  show  thee  how  they  live, 
and  if  thou  shouldst  continue  to  feel  within  thee,  the 
growing  of  that  good  seed  whose  quickening  thou  hast 
declared  to  me,  it  will  be  well  that  thou  shouldst  begin 
early  to  practise  the  calling  which  may  so  shortly  become 
thine  own.  Here  mightest  thou  live  a  space,  toiling  in 
thy  spiritual  studies,  until  the  brethren  should  deem  thee 
ripe  for  thy  office ;  meanwhile,  thy  knowledge  of  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  thou  livest,  and  their  knowledge  of  thee, 
would  be  matter  of  equal  comfort  and  consolation,  I  ti*ust, 
to  thee  as  to  them." 

Alfred  Stevens  expressed  himself  pleased  with  the  ar- 
rangement.   Indeed,  he  desired  nothing  else. 

""But  shall  we  see  all  of  them?"  he  demanded.  The 
arch-hypoerite  began  to  fear  that  his  curiosity  would  l)e 
comp^d  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty  to  dullness. 

<^  The  flock  is  small,"  said  John  Cross.  ^'  A  day  will 
suffice,  but  I  shall  remain  three  days  in  Gharlemont,  and 
some  I  will  see  to-day,  and  some  to-morrow,  and  some  on 
the  day  after,  which  is  Wednesday." 

^  Taken  in  moderate  doses,"  murmured  Stevens  to  him- 
self, "  one  may  stand  it." 

He  declared  himself  in  readiness,  and  the  twain  set 
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forth.  The  ootwacd  bdiarior  of  Stevens  wae  i^eirj  ezaa^ 
plary.  EEe  had  that  moniiiig  coiirbred  to  altec  hia  costume 
in  some  respoets  to  suit  tiie  sitsation  of  affiuts.  For  ez<* 
am|^,  he  had  adopted  tiiat  slavish  affiBOtation  vUob  seet&s 
to  insist  that  a  preacker  of  God  should  aiw^s  irear  m^ 
iriiito  cravat,  so  constraeted  and  mxm  as  to  lade  die  tips 
of  bis  shirt  collar,  if  tb^  wore  none,  they  wonld  lode 
infinitelj  more  noble,  and  we  may  add,  never  sti&r  frooi 
bronchitis.  In  his  deportmeBt^  Stevens  was  qmftrae  sniy 
tified  as  heart  coQid  wish.  He  spoke  always  deiibeni4ely, 
and  with  greart  unction.  If  he  had  to  say  ^eheeee  and 
mousetrap,"  he  would  look  very  solemn^  shake  his  head 
with  great  gravity  and  slowness,  and  then  deliberately  aad 
equally  emphasizing  every  sylktble,  would  roU  ibrth  the 
enormous  sentence  with  all  the  ccmasious  diguty  of  as 
ancient  oracle.  That  '^  cheese  and  mousetrap,'^  m  spoken, 
acquired  in  the  ears  of  the  hearer,  a  degree  of  impertaoce 
and  signification,  which  it  confounded  tbem  to  ^ik  thiqr 
had  never  perceived  before  in  the  saoie  felicitous  eolloear 
tion  of  syllables.  John  Cross  was  not  without  his  vanities* 
Who  is  ?  Vanity  is  quite  as  natural  as  any  other  of  our 
endowments.  It  is  a  guaranty  for  aouabUity.  A  vain 
man  is  always  a  conciliatory  one.  He  is  kind  to  otheca, 
because  the  approbation  of  others  is  a  strong  desife  in  bis 
mind.  Accordingly,  even  vanity  is  not  whoUy  eviL  It  bas 
its  uses. 

John  Gross  had  his  share,  and  Alfred  Stevens  soon  dis- 
covered that  he  ministered  to  it  in  no  small  degree.  The 
good  old  preadi^'  took  to  himself  the  credit  of  haviag. 
effiBCted  his  conversion,  so  fbr  as  it  had  gone.  It  was  his 
hand  that  hctd  plucked  the  brand  frcnn  the  burmng..  He 
spoke  freely  of  his  proUge^  as  well  before  his  &ce  as  be- 
hind his  back.  In  his  presence  he  dwelt  upon  the  kc^y 
importance  of  his  calling;  to  others  he  dilated  upon  the 
importance  of  securing  for  the  church  a  young  niaa  of  so 
much  talent,  yet  of  so  mach  devotion :  qualities  not  iJways 
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uuited,  it  would  seem,  aiooug  tlie  churchliug3  of  modern 
limes. 

Alfred  Stevens  seemed  to  promise  great  honor  to  his 
teacher.  That  cmiuing  which  is  the  wisdom  of  the  world- 
ling, and  which  he  possessed  in  a  very  surprising  degree, 
enabled  him  to  adopt  a  course  of  conduct,  look,  and  remark, 
wliich  amply  sittisfied  the  exactions  of  the  scrupulous,  and 
secured  the  unhesitating  confidence  of  those  who  wem  of  o 
more  yielding  nature.  He  soon  caught  the  phraseology  of 
his  companion,  and  avoiding  his  intensity,  was  less  likely 
to  offend  his  hearers.  His  manner  was  better  subdued  io 
the  social  tone  of  ordinary  life,  his  voice  lacked  the  sliuri) 
twang  of  the  backwoods  man  ;  and,  unlike  John  Cross,  he 
Was  able  to  modulate  it  to  those  undeilones,  which,  as  we 
have  before  intimated,  are  so  agreeable  from  the  lips  of 
young  lovers  and  fashionable  preachers.  At  all  events, 
John  Cross  himself,  was  something  more  than  satisfied  witli 
his  pupil,  and  took  considerable  pains  to  show  him  off.  Ho 
was  a  sort  of  living  and  speaking  monument  of  the  good 
man*8  religious  prowess. 

It  does  not  need  that  we  should  follow  the  two  into  all 
the  abodes  which  they  were  compelled  to  visit.  The  reader 
yftovld  scarcely  conceal  his  yawns  though  Stevens  did. 
Enough,  that  a  very  unctuous  business  was  made  of  it  that 
morning.  Many  an  old  lady  was  refreshed  with  tlic  spir- 
itual beverage  bestowed  in  sufficient  quantity  to  last  tor 
another  quarter  ;  while  many  a  young  one  rejoiced  in  tlio 
countenance  of  so  promising  a  shepherd  as  appeared  under 
the  name  of  Alfred  Stevens.  But  the  latter  tiiou^ht  of  the 
one  damsel  only.  He  said  many  pleasant  things  to  those 
whom  he  did  see ;  but  his  mind  ran  only  upon  one.  He 
began  to  apprehend  that  she  might  be  among  the  flock 
who  were  destined  to  wait  for  the  second  or  last  day's  vis- 
itation ;  when,  to  his  great  relief,  John  Cross  called  his 
attention  to  the  dwelling  of  the  widow  Cooper,  lo  whom 
they  were  fast*  approaching. 
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Stevens  remarked  that  the  dwelling  had  very  mach  tho 
appearance  of  poverty — he  did  not  fail  to  perceive  that  it 
lacked  the  flower-garden  in  front  which  distinguished  the 
greater  number  of  the  cottages  iu  Charlemont ;  and  there 
was  an  appearance  of  coldness  and  loneliness  about  its 
externals  which  impressed  itself  very  strongly  upon  his 
thouglits,  and  seemed  to  speak  unfavombly  for  the  taste  of 
tho  inmates.  One  is  apt  to  asoociate  the  love  of  flowers 
with  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  disposition,  and  such  a 
passion  would  seem  as  natural,  as  it  certainly  would  bo  be- 
coming, to  a  young  lady  of  taste  and  sensibility.  But  the 
sign  is  a  very  doubtful  one.  Taste  and  gentleness  may 
satisfy  themselves  with  other  objects.  A  passion  for  books 
is  very  apt  to  exclude  a  very  active  passion  for  flowers,  and 
it  will  be  found,  I  suspect,  that  these  persons  who  are  most 
remarkable  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers  are  least  sensible 
to  the  charms  of  letters.  It  seems  monstrous,  indeed,  that 
a  human  being  should  expend  hours  and  days  in  the  nursing 
and  tendance  of  such  stupid  beauties  as  plants  and  flowers, 
when  earth  is  filled  with  so  many  lovelier  objects  that  come 
to  us  commended  by  the  superior  sympathies  which  belong 
to  humanity.  Our  cities  are  filled  with  the  sweetest 
orphans — flowers  destined  to  be  immortal ;  angels  in  form, 
that  might  be  angels  in  spirit — that  must  be,  whether  for 
good  or  evil — whom  we  never  cultivate — whom  we  spfer 
10  escape  our  tendance,  and  leave  to  the  most  pitiable  ig- 
norance, and  the  most  wretched  emergencies  of  want.  The 
life  that  is  wasted  upon  dahlias,  must,  prifna  facie^  bo  tho 
life  of  one  heartless  and  insensible,  and  most  probably, 
brutish  in  a  high  degree. 

But  Alfred  Stevens  had  very  little  time  for  further  reflec- 
tion. They  were  at  the  door  of  the  cottage.  Never  did 
the  widow  Cooper  receive  her  parson  in  more  tidy  trim, 
and  With  an  cxpi-ession  of  less  qualified  delight.  She  brought 
forth  the  best  chair,  brushed  the  deerskin-seit  with  hor 
apron,  and  having  adjusted  the  old  man  to  hor  own  satifi- 
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faction  as  well  as  his,  she  prepared  to  do  a  like  office  for 
the  yoang  one.  Having  seated  them  fairly,  and  smoothed 
her  apron,  and  gone  throagh  the  usual  preliminaries,  and 
placed  herself  a  little  aloof,  on  a  third  seat,  and  rubbed  her 
hands,  and  struggled  into  a  brief  pause  in  her  brisk  action, 
she  allowed  her  tongue  to  do  the  office  for  which  her  whole 
soul  was  impatient. 

"  Oh,  Brother  Cross,  what  a  searching  sermon  you  gave 
us  yesterday.  You  stirred  the  hearts  of  everybody,  I  war- 
rant you,  as  you  stirred  up  mine.  We've  been  a  needing  it 
for  a  precious  long  time.  I  tell  you ;  and  there's  no  knowing 
what  morels  a  wanting  to  make  us  sensible  to  the  evil  that's 
in  us.  I  know  from  myself  what  it  is,  and  I  guess  from  the 
doings  of  others.  We're  none  of  us  perfect,  that's  certain ; 
but  it's  no  harm  to  say  that  some's  more  and  some's  not  so 
perfect  as  others.  There's  a  difference  in  sin,  Brother 
Cross,  Pm  a  thinking,  and  Fd  like  you  to  explain  why,  and 
what's  the  difference.  One  won't  have  so  much,  and  one 
will  have  more  ;  one  will  take  a  longer  spell  of  preaching, 
and  half  the  quantity  will  be  a  dose  to  work  another  out 
clean,  entire.  I'm  not  boastful  for  myself.  Brother  Cross, 
but  I  do  say,  I'd  give  up  in  despair  if  I  thought  it  took 
half  so  much  to  do  me,  as  it  would  take  for  a  peraon  like 
that  Mrs.  Thackeray." 

'*  Sister  Cooper,"  said  brother  Cross,  rebukingly,  "  be- 
ware of  the  temptation  to  vain-glory.  Be  not  like  the 
Pharisee,  disdainful  of  the  publican.  To  be  too  well  pleased 
with  one's  self  is  to  be  displeasing  to  the  Lord." 

"  Oil,  Brother  Cross,  don't  be  thinking  that  I'm  over  and 
above  satisfied  with  tlie  goodness  that's  in  me.  I  know  I'm 
not  80  good.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  evil ;  but  then  it  seems 
to  me  there's  a  difference  in  good  and  a  difference  in  evil. 
One  has  most  of  one  and  one  has  most  of  another.  None 
of  us  have  much  good,  and  all  of  us  have  a  great  deal  of 
sin.     God  help  me,  for  I  need  his  help — I  have  ray  own 
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share  ;  but  as  for  that  Mrs.  Thackeray,  she's  as  fall  of  wick- 
edness as  an  an  egg's  full  of  meat." 

"  It  is  not  the  part  of  Chiistianily,  Sister  Cooper,"  said 
John  Cross  mildly,  '^  to  look  into  our  noighbors'  aeoounia 
and  make  comparisons  between  their  doings  and  our  own. 
We  can  only  do  so  at  great  risk  of  making  a  false  reckon- 
ing. Besides,  Sister  Cooper,  it  is  business  enough  on  our 
hands,  if  we  see  to  our  own  shortrcomings.  As  for  Mrs. 
Thackeray,  I  have  no  doubt  she's  no  better  tliaa  the  rest 
of  us,  and  we  are  all,  as  you  said  before,  children  of  suffer* 
ing,  and  prone  to  sin  as  certain  as  that  the  sparks  fly  up- 
ward. We  must  only  watch  and  pray  without  ceasing, 
particularly  that  we  may  not  deceive  ourselves  with  the 
most  dangerous  sin  of  being  too  sure  of  our  own  works. 
The  good  deeds  that  we  boast  of  so  much  in  our  earthly 
day  will  shrivel  and  shrink  up  at  the  last  account  to  so  small 
a  size  that  the  best  of  us,  through  shame  and  confusion, 
will  be  only  too  ready  to  call  upon  the  rocks  and  hills  to 
cover  us.  We  are  very  weak  and  foolish  all,  Sister  Cooper. 
We  can't  believe  ourselves  too  weak,  or  too  mean,  or  too 
sinful.  To  believe  this  with  all  our  heai-ts,  and  to  try  to 
be  better  with  all  our  strength,  is  the  true  labor  of  religion. 
€k)d  send  it  to  us,  in  all  its  sweetness  and  perfection,  so 
that  we  may  fight  the  good  fight  without  ceasing." 

"  But  if  you  could  only  hear  of  the  doings  of  Mrs.  Thack- 
eray, Brother  Cross,  you'd  see  how  needful  it  would  be  to 
put  forth  all  your  strength  to  bring  her  back  to  the  right 
path." 

"  The  Lord  will  know.  None  of  us  can  hide  our  evil 
from  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.  I  will  strive  with  our  sister, 
when  I  seek  her,  which  will  be  this  very  noon,  but  it  is  of 
yourself,  Sister  Cooper,  and  your  daughter  Margaret,  that  I 
would  speak.    Where  is  she  that  I  see  her  not  ?" 

This  was  the  question  that  made  our  quasi  hierophaiit 
look  up  with  a  far  greater  degree  of  interest  than  he  had 
felt  in  the  long  and  random  twattle  to  which  he  had  been 
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compelled  to  listen.  Wliere  was  she  —  that  fair  daughter  ? 
He  was  impatient  for  the  answer.  But  he  was  not  Wdg 
detained  in  suspense.  Ne:^t  U>  her  neighbors  there  w^  no 
oujiiject  of  whom  the  mother  so  loved  to  speak  as  the  i4Augli^ 
ter,  and  the  daughter's  excellences* 

^^  Ah!  she  ia  up-stairs,  at  her  books^  as  usual.  5he  d^es 
so  love  th/^m  books.  Broths  Cross,  I'm  afraid  it'll  dp  harm 
to  her  health.  She  cares  for  nothing  half  so  w^'il.  Morn- 
ing,  noon,  and  night,  all  the  same,  yon  find  her  poking 
over  them;  and  even  when  she  goes  out  to  ramble^  she 
must  have  a  book,  and  she  wants  no  other  company.  For 
my  part  I  can't  see  what  she  finds  in  them  to  love  so ;  for 
except  to  put  a  body  to  sleep  I  never  could  see  the  use 
they  were  to  any  person  yet." 

^^  Books  are  of  two  kinds/'  said  Brother  Grofis  gravely. 
^^  They  are  useful  or  hurtfuL  The  useful  kinds  ai-c  good, 
the  hurtful  kinds  eave  bad.  The  Holy  Bible  is  the  fir«t 
book,  and  the  only  book,  as  I  reckon  it  wiU  be  the  book 
that'll  live  longest.  The  '  Life  of  Wbitefield '  is  a  good  book, 
and  I  can  recommend  the  sermons  of  Uiatgood  man,  Brother 
Peter  Cummins,  that  preached  when  I  was  a  lad,  all  along 
through  the  ba^k  parts  of  North  Carolina,  into  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia.  I  can't  say  that  he  came  as  far  back  into 
tlie  west  as  these  parts ;  but  he  was  a  most  faithful  shep- 
herd. There  was  a  book  of  his  sermons  printed  for  the 
i>enofit  of  his  widow  tmd  children.  He  died,  like  that  blessed 
man,  John  Bogers,  that  we  see  in  the  primer-books,  leaving 
u  wife  with  eleven  children  and  one  at  the  breast.  His 
f^eimous  are  very  precious  reading.  One  of  them  in  par- 
iicular,  on  the  Grace  of  God,  is  a  very  falling  of  manna  in 
lie  wilderness.  It  freshens  tJie  soul,  and  throws  light  upon 
the  dark  places  in  tlie  wilderness.  Ah  !  if  only  such  books 
weru  printed,  what  a  precious  world,  for  poor  souls  it  would 
be.    But  they  print  a  great  many  bad  books  now-a-days." 

The  natural  love  of  mischief  which  prevailed  in  the  bosom 
of  Alfred  Stevens  now  prompted  him  to  take  part  in  the 
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conversation  at  this  liappy  moment.    The  opportuniiy  was 
a  tempting  one. 

"  The  printers,"  said  he,  **  are  generally  very  bad  men. 
They  call  tbemsclTes  devils,  and  take  yonng  lads  and  bring 
them  np  to  their  business  mider  that  name !" 

The  old  lady  threw  up  her  hands,  and  John  Cross,  to 
whom  this  intelligence  was  wholly  new,  inquired  with  a  sort 
of  awe-strock  gravity  — 

"  Can  this  be  true,  Alfred  Stevens  ?  Is  this  possible  ?" 

"  The  fact,  sir.  They  go  by  no  other  name  among  them- 
selves ;  and  you  may  suppose,  if  they  are  not  ashamed  of 
the  name,  they  are  not  unwilling  to  perform  the  doings  of 
the  devil.  Indeed,  they  are  busy  doing  his  business  from 
morning  to  night — and  night  to  morning.  They  donU  stop 
for  the  sabbath.  They  work  on  Sunday  the  same  as  any 
other  day,  and  if  they  take  any  rest  at  all  it  is  on  Saturday, 
which  would  show  them  to  be  a  kind  of  Jews." 
'    **  Good  Lord  deliver  us !"  ejaculated  the  widow, 

"Where,  0 !  where  ?"  exclaimed  the  Brother  Cross  with 
similar  earnestness.  The  game  was  too  pleasant  for  Alfred 
Stevens.    He  pursued  it. 

"  In  such  cities,"  he  continued,  "  as  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia, thousands  of  these  persons  are  kept  in  constant 
employ  sending  forth  those  books  of  fitlsehood  and  folly 
which  fill  the  hearts  of  the  young  with  vain  imaginings,  and 
mislead  the  footsteps  of  the  unwary.  In  one  of  these  estali- 
lishraents,  four  persons  preside,  who  are  considered  broil  i- 
ers ;  but  they  are  brothers  in  sin  only,  and  are  by  some  su|»- 
posed  to  be  no  other.  They  have  called  themselves  aftor 
the  names  of  saints  and  holy  men ;  even  the*names  of  ti.e 
thrice  blessed  apostles,  John  and  James,  have  been  in  Huh 
fashion  abused  ;  but  if  it  be  true  that  the  spirits  of  evil  may 
even  in  our  day  as  of  old  embody  themselves  in  mortal  shape 
for  the  better  enthralling  and  destruction  of  mankind,  thou 
should  I  pi'efer  to  believe  that  these  pei'sons  were  no  other 
than  the  evil  demons  who  ruled  in  Ashdod  and  Assvria, 
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Such  is  their  perseverance  iu  evil  —  such  their  busy  mdus- 
txjj  which  keeps  a  thousand  authors  (which  is  but  another 
name  for  priests  and  prophets)  constantly  at  work  to  frame 
cunning  talsehoods  and  curious  devices,  and  winning  £uicies, 
which  when  printed  and  made  into  books,  torn  the  beads 
of  the  young  and  unwary,  and  blind  the  soul  to  the  wrath 
which  is  to  come." 

The  u{ddfted  hands  of  the  widow  Cooper  still  attested  her 
wonder. 

^^Lord  save  us!"  she  exclaimed,  ^<I  should  not  think  it 
strange  if  Sister  Thackemy  had  some  of  these  very  books. 
Do  ask,  Brother  Cross,  when  you  go  to  see  bor.  She  speaks 
much  of  books,  and  I  see  her  reading  them  whenever  1  look 
in  at  the  back  window." 

John  Cross  did  not  seem  to  give  any  heed  to  the  remark 
of  the  old  woman.  There  was  a  theological  point  involved 
in  xme  of  the  remarks  of  Alfred  Stevens  which  he  evidently 
regarded  as  of  the  first  importance. 

**  What  you  say,  Alfred  Stevens,  is  very  new  and  very 
strange  to  me,  and  1  should  think  from  what  I  already  know 
of  the  evil  which  is  sometimes  put  in  printed  books,  that 
there  was-  indeed  a  spirit  of  malice  at  work  in  this  way,  to 
help  the  progress  and  the  conquests  of  Satan  among  our 
blind  and  feeble  race.  But  I  am  not  prepared  to  believe 
that  Gk)d  has  left  it  to  Satan  to  devise  so  fearful  a  sclierae 
for  prosecutiug  his  evil  designs  as  that  of  making  the  demons . 
of  Aslidod  and  Assyria  take  the  names  of  mortal  men,  whilo 
hceming  to  follow  mortal  occupations.  It  would  be  feaiful 
tidings  for  our  poor  race  were  this  so.  But  if  so,  is  it  not 
seen  that  tlierc  is  a  difibrence  in  the  shapes  of  tliese  persons. 
Il"  either  of  these  brothers  who  blasphemously  call  them- 
selves John  and  James,  alter  the  manner  of  the  apostles,  shall 
be  in  very  truth  and  certainty  that  Dagon  of  the  Philistines 
whom  Jehovah  smote  before  his  altar,  will  he  not  be  made 
iidhlike  from  the  wuist  downward,  and  will  this  not  be  seen 
liy  bis  fcilowers  and  some  of  the  thousands,  whom  he  daily 
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perverts  to  Ins  evil  purposes  and  so  lead's  to  eternal  de- 
straction  ?^ 

"It  may  be  that  it  is  permitted  to  sacli  a  demon  to  pirt 
on  whali  shape  he  fliinks  proper,"  replied  Stevens ;  **  but 
even  if  it  is  ffot^  yet  this  wonld  nbtWthe  rtibjtect  of  any 
difference — it  woiHd  scarcely  prevent  the  i!n*osecution  of 
this  evil  purpose.     You  are  to  remember,  Mi*.  Ci-oss^ — ^" 

**  Jtjhrf  Gross  —  pkin  John  Cross,  Alft^d  Stevebs;**  was 
the  interruption  of  the  preacher. 

"  You  are  to  remember,"  Stevens  resumed,  **  that  when 
the  heart  is  full  of  sin,  t^e  eyes  are  fuH  of  blindness.  The 
people  who  believe  in  these  evil  beings  are  incapable  of 
seeing  their  deformities." 

"  That  is  true  —  a  sad  truth." 

"And,  ftgain,"  cohfinued  Stevens,  "tb(jre are dertdes  of 
mfere  motttil  art,  by  which  the  deformities  and  defects  of  an 
individual  may  be  concealed.  One  of  these  brothers,  I  am 
told,  is  never  to  be  seen  except  seated  in  one  position  at  iho 
same  desk,  and  tins  desk  is  so  constructed,  as  to  hid6  his 
lower  limbs  in  great  part,  while  stHl  enabling  him  to  pro- 
secute his  nefkriotis  work." 

"  It's  clear  enough.  Brother  Crossj"  exclaimed  the  widow 
Cooper,  now  thoroughly  convinced  —  *it*8  dear  enough 
that  there's  something  ttiat  he  wants  to  Mde.  liord  help 
us !  bat  these  things  are'  terrible." 

"  To  the  weak  and  the  wicked,  Sister  Cooper,  tiiey  arc. 
as  you  say,  terrible,  and  hence  the  need  that  wc  shonld  have 
our  lamps  trimmed  and  lighted,  for  the  same  Kgftt  which 
brings  us  to  the  sight  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  shows  us  the 
shape  of  hatefblness,  tiie  black  and  crouching  form  of  Sa- 
tan, with  nothing  to  conceal  his  deformity.  Brother  Ste- 
vens has  well  said  that  when  the  heart  is  ftill  of  sin.  the  eyes 
are  full  of  blindness ;  and  so  we  may  say  tiiat  when  the 
heart  is  Ml  of  godliness,  the  eyes  are  fuH  of  seeing.  You 
can  not  blind  them  with  devilish  arts.  You  can  not  delude 
them  as  to  the  true  fonns  of  Satan,  let  him  take  any  shape. 
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The  eye  oi  goditfieso  sees  defm  tbroti^  the  mask  of  sin,  as 
the  light  of  Ae  sun  pieroes  Ihe^  thickest  clood,  and  brings 
day  after  the  darkest  night." 

^  Ob!  wkMft  A  Messed  thk)g  U>  heM  ybvt  my  so." 

^  More<  Uessd^  to  believe,  Sister  Oooper,  -m^  believitig, 
to  pray  with  ail  j^oor  heart  for  thi?  same  eye  of  godliness. 
B«ft  we  shoaidi  no*  orfy  pray  bat  work.  Working  ^r  God 
iathe  beec'Sort-of  prayer.  We  mudt  *o  something  in  bis 
behalf:  and  this  reminds  me,  Sister  Cooper,  that  iPthei*^  \n 
so  rnuiAr  e¥i)  eptisad  abroad  in  these  books,  w^  should  look 
heedfully  into  the  charaxMier  of  such  as  fall  into  tihe  hsfnds 
of  the  young  and  the  mHnindftil  of  otir  floek." 

"  That  is  very  true ,-  that  is  jofft  what  I  was  Ainklng  of. 
Brother  Cross.  You  can  not  look  too  close,  I'm  thinking 
inio  snch  books  as  you'll  find  at  the  house  of  Widow  Thacke- 
ray. I  can  give  a  pretty  'cute  guess  where  she  gets  all  that 
sort  of  talk,  that  eeems  so  natural  at  the  end  of  her  tongue." 

**  Verily,  I  iriH  speafc  with  Sieter  Thackeray  on  this  sub- 
ject," responded  the  pastor — "bat  your  own  books.  Sister 
Cooper,  and  those  of  your  daughter  Margaret — if  it  is 
coQvenieflt,  I  should  prefer  to  examine  them  now  wWle  I 
am  here." 

"  What !  Margaret's  books !  exanrine  Margaret's  books!" 

"  Even  so,  while  I  am  present  and  While  Bitrther  Stevens 
is  here,  also,  to  give  me  his  helping  couns^  in  the  way  of 
judgment." 

"  Why,  Wess  us.  Brother  Cross,  you  don't  stipposc  that 
my  daughter  Mttrgaret  would  keep  any  but  the  properest 
books  ?  she's  too  sensible,  I  can  tell  you,  for  that.  She's 
no  books  but  the  best ;  none,  I'll  warrant  you,  like  them 
you'll  find  at  Widow  Thackeray's.  She's  not  to  be  put  off 
witii  bad  books.  She  goes  througli  'em  with  a  glance  of 
the  eye.  Ah !  she's  too  smart  to  be  caught  by  the  contri- 
vances of  those  devile,  though  in  place  of  four  bi-others  there 
was  four  thousand  of  'cm.  No,  no !  let  her  alone  for  that 
—  she's  a  match  for  the  best  of 'em." 
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'^  Bat  as  Brother  SteveoB  said/'  coatiaaed  John  Gros?, 
''  where  siu  gets  into  the  heart,  the  eye  is  blinded  to  the 


tnith.    Now '* 

^'  Her  eye's  not  blinded^  Brother  Cross,  I  can  toll  you. 
They  can't  cheat  her  with  their  books*  She  has  none  but 
the  very  best  I'll  answer  for  them.  None  <^  them  ever 
did  me  any  harm ;  and  I  reckon  none  of  them  'U  ever  hurt 
her.  But  I'm  mistaken,  if  you  don't  have  a  real  4NirQing 
when  you  get  to  Mrs.  Thackeray's." 

^*  But,  Sister  Cooper "  commenoed  the  pr^aoher* 

^  Yes,  Brother  Cross,"  replied  the  dame. 

^^  Books,  as  I  said  before,  are  of  two  kinds." 

"  Yes,  I  know — good  and  bad  —  I  only  wonder  toore's 
no  indifferent  ones  among  'em,"  replied  the  lady. 

^'  They  should  be  examined  for  the  benefit  of  the  young 
and  ignorant." 

^'  Oh,  yes,  and  for  more  besides,  Sea  Mrs.  Thackeray's 
not  young,  that's  clear  enough ;  and  I  know  there's  a  good 
many  things  that  she's  not  ignorant  ofl  She's  predoos 
knowing  about  many  things  that  don't  do  her  mucji  good ; 
and  if  the  books  could  unlearn  her,  I'd  say  for  one  let  her 
keep  'em.  But  as  for  looking  at  Mai^ret's  books — why, 
Brotlier  Cross,  you  surely  know  Margaret  2" 

The  {nreacher  answered  meekly,  but  negatively. 

^^  Ain't  she  about  the  smartest  girl  you  ever  mot  with  ?" 
continued  the  mother. 

^^  God  has  certainly  blessed  her  with  many  gifts,"  iras 
the  reply,  ^^  but  where  the  trust  is  great,  the  responsibility 
is  great  also." 

"Don't  she  know  it?" 

"  I  tnist  she  does,  Sister  Cooper." 

"  You  may  trust  every  bit  of  it.  She's  got  the  smartness, 
the  same  as  it  is  in  books " 

"  But  the  gift  of  talents.  Sister  Cooper,  is  a  dangerous  p£t." 

"  I  don't  see,  Brother  Cross,  how  good  things  that  como 
from  God  can  be  dangerous  tilings." 
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'  If  I  could  see  the  books,  Sfeter  Cooper ;  —  I  say  not 
that  they  are  evil " 

John  Cross  began  in  tones  that  denoted  something  like 
despair ;  certainly  dissatisfaction  was  in  them,  when  Alfred 
Stevens,  who  had  long  since  tired  of  what  was  going  on, 
heard  a  light  footfall  behind  him.  He  turned  his  eyes  and 
beheld  the  fair  maiden,  herself,  the  propriety  of  whose 
reading  was  under  discussion,  standing  in  the  doorway. 
It  appeared  that  she  had  gathered  from  what  had  reached 
her  ears,  some  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on,  for  a  smile 
of  ineffable  scorn  curled  her  classic  and  nobly-chiselled 
mouth,  while  her  brow  was  the  index  to  a  very  haughty 
volume.  In  turning,  Alfred  Stevens  betrayed  to  her  the 
playftil  smile  upon  his  own  lips  —  their  eyes  met,  and  that 
single  glance  established  a  certain  understanding  between 
them. 

Her  coming  did  not  avail  to  stifie  the  subject  of  discussion. 
John  Gross  was  too  resolute  in  the  prosecution  of  his  sup> 
posed  duty,  to  give  up  the  cause  he  had  once  undertaken. 
Ho  had  all  the  inveteracy  of  the  stout  old  puritan.  The 
usual  introduction  over  and  he  resumed,  though  ho  now  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  daughter  rather  than  the  mother. 
She  scarcely  heard  him  to  the  end. 

"  The  books  were  my  father's,  Mr.  Cross ;  they  are  valu- 
able to  me  on  that  account.  They  arc  dear  to  me  on  their 
own.  They  are  almost  my  only  companions,  and  though  I 
believe  you  would  find  nothing  in  them  which  might  be 
held  detrimental,  yet  I  must  confess,  if  there  were,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  fact.  I  have  not 
yet  discovered  it  myself,  and  should  be  loath  to  have  it 
shown  by  another." 

"  But  you  will  let  mo  see  them,  Margaret  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  whenever  you  please.  1  can  have  no  objection 
to  that,  but  if  by  seeing  them  you  only  desire  an  opportu- 
nity to  say  what  I  shall  read  and  what  not,  I  can  only  tell 
you  that  your  labor  will  be  taken  in  vain.     Indeed.  Ihe  evil 
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i&  already  done.    I  have  not  a  volume  which  I  have  not 
read  repeatedly." 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  Brother  Gross  was  compelled 
to  forego  his  book  examination  at  the  widow  Cooper's, 
though  strongly  recommended  there  to  press  it  at  Widow 
Thackeray's.  AlfL-ed  Stevens  was  a  mote  observer  during 
the  interview^  which  did  not  last  very  long  after  the  appear- 
ance of  Mai^ret.  fle  was  confirmed  in  all  his  previous 
impressions  of  her  beauty,  nor  did  the  brevity  of  the  con* 
ference  prevent  him  from  perceiving  hejr  int^se  self-esteem, 
wliich  under  certain  influences  of  temperament  is  only  an* 
other  name  for  vanity.  Besides  they  had  exchanged  glances 
which  were  volomesi  rendering  unneces^ajy  much  future 
explanation.  She  had  seen  that  be  wa^  seciretly  laughing 
at  the  simple  preacher,  and  that  was  a  source  of  sympoithy 
between  them.  She  was  very  much  in  the  habit  of  doing 
the  same  thing.  He,  on  the  other  band^  was  very  well  sat- 
isfied that  the  daughter  of  such  a  mother  must  be  perverse 
and  vain ;  and  he  was  moralist  enough  to  know  that  there 
is  no  heart  so  accessible  to  the  tempter  as  the  proud  and 
wilful  heart.  ^  But  few  words  had  passed  between  tbem, 
but  those  were  expressive,  and  they  both  parted,  with  (he 
firm  conviction  that  they  most  necessarily  meet  again. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

HOW  THE  TOAD  GRINS  UPON  THE  ALOMAR. 

SttALL  we  go  the  routtds  with  otir  pastor?  Shall  we 
look  in  upon  Mnfli  at  Mrt.  Thackeray's,  while,  obeying  th6 
suggestion  of  the  widow  Cooper,  he  pnrgcs  het  library  of 
twenty  voltrmefs,  casting  out  the  devils  and  setting  up  the 
itne  gods?  It  is  scarcely  neceSsaiy.  Enough  to  know 
that,  undet  Ms  expurgatorial  finger,  our  b^lored  and  bosoin 
frieml,  William  SWiakspeire,  was  thte  first  to  suffer.  Plays ! 
The  dne  Word  was  euough.  Sotae  lyi!bg  histoHes  were  per- 
ttrittcd  to  escape.  The  name  of  history  saved  ttiem !  Rob- 
inson Cruisoe  was  preSserved  as  a  true  narrati vj ;  and  Swift's 
Tale  of  a  Tub  escaped,  as  it  was  assumed  (there  bding  no 
lime  to  read  any  of  the  books,  and  in  this  i-espect  John 
Cross  showed  himself  much  more  of  a  professional  critic 
than  he  conjecture)  to  foe  a  treatise  on  one  branch  of  the 
coopeiiaLge  bushiess,  and  so,  Important  to  domestic  mechan^ 
ics  in  a  new  country.  The  reader  will  remember  the  toAm- 
net  in  wliich  th^  Hbrary  of  the  knight  of  La  Mancfaa  was 
dispowgd  of.  lie  Would  err,  however,  if  he  supposed  that 
John  GtoisA  dismissed  the  bookb  from  tike  wiiklow,  or  did 
anything  farther  than  simply  to  open  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Thack- 
eray to  the  bad  tjuallty  of  some  of  the  company  she  kept. 
That  sagacious  lady  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  dispute 
tfte  ff^e  dixit  of  a  teacher  so  single-minded,  if  not  sagacious. 
She  bowed  respectfully  to  all  his  suggestions,  promised  no 
fdttger  to  bestow  her  smiles  on  the  uhdeserring-^a  promise 
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of  no  small  importance  when  it  is  remembered  that,  at  thirty- 
three,  Mrs.  Thackeray  was  for  the  first  time  a  widow — and 
that  night  she  might  have*been  seen  laughing  heaitily  with 
Mesdames  Ford  and  Quickly  at  the  amorous  pertinacity  of 
the  baffled  knight  of  Eastcheap. 

Under  the  paternal  wing  of  John  Gross,  Alfred  Stevens 
obtained  the  desired  entree  into  the  bosom  of  the  flock. 
He  was  everywhere  admitted  with  gladness — everywhere 
welcomed  as  to  a  home ;  and  the  unsophisticated  old  teacher 
by  whose  agency  this  was  effected,  congratulated  his  con- 
gregation and  himself,  on  leaving  the  village,  that  he  had 
left  in  it  a  person  so  full  of  grace,  and  one  who,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  was  so  likely  to  bfing  about  the  birth  of 
grace  in  others.  The  good  old  man  bestowed  long  aui 
I'opeated  counsels  upon  his  neophyte.  The  course  of  9tudj 
whidi  he  prescribed  was  very  simple.  The  Bible  was  the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega — it  was  the  essential  whole.  It 
would  be  well  to  read  other  books  if  thoy  could  be  had — 
Clarke  and  Wesley  were,  of  course,  spoken  of — but  they 
could  be  done  without.  The  word  of  Gk>d  was  in  tiie  one 
volume,  and  it  needed  no  help  from  commentators  to  win 
its  way  and  suffice  the  hungering  and  thirsting  soul. 

'^  If  you  could  lay  hands  upon  the  book  of  sermons  writ- 
ten by  Brother  Peter  Gummins,  which  his  wife  had  printed^ 
I'm  thinking  it  would  serve,  next  to  CU>d's  own  Messed 
word,  to  put  you  in  the  right  way.  It's  been  a  great  Iidp- 
ing  to  me,  Alfred  Stevens,  that  same  book  of  sermons ;  aiid 
I  reckon  it's  because  it's  so  g^ood  a  book  that  it's  not  priut- 
ed  now.  I  don't  see  it  much  about.  But  I'll  get  you  oue 
if  I  can,  and  bring  or  send  it  to  you,  soon  enough  to  help 
you  to  the  wisdom  that  you're  a  seeking  after.  If  it  only 
wakes  the  spirit  in  you  as  it  did  in  me — if  it  only  stizs  you 
up  with  the  8{Hrit  of  divine  love — you'll  find  it  easy  enougb 
to  understand  the  teachings  of  the  holy  volume.  All  things 
become  clear  in  that  blessed  light.  By  its  help  yon  read^ 
and  by  its  working  you  inwardly  digest  all  the  needM 
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leaming.    The  Lord  be  with  you,  Alfred  Stevens,  and  bring 
to  perfect  ripening  your  present  nndertaking." 

**  Amen !"  was  the  solemn  response  of  the  hypocrite,  but 
we  need  not  say  what  an  irreverent  and  unholy  thought  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  his  mind  in  making  this  ejaculation. 

Before  the  departure  of  John  Cross,  the  latter  had  made 
terms  with  Squire  Hinkley  for  the  board  and  lodging  of 
Brother  Stevens  and  his  horse.  Hinkley  would  have  pre- 
ferred taking  nothing,  considering  the  praiseworthy  pur- 
pose of  the  supposed  theological  student;  but  Stevens 
shrunk  from  receiving  such  an  obligation  with  a  feeling  of 
pride,  which  yet  had  no  scruples  at  practising  so  wretched 
an  imposture.  He  insisted  upon  making  compensation,  or 
upon  leaving  the  house ;  and,  not  to  incur  this  risk,  Hink 
ley  consented  to  receive  a  weekly  sum  in  payment ;  but  the 
charge  was  considerably  smaller,  as  we  may  suppose,  than 
it  would  have  been  had  the  lodger  simply  appeared  as  an 
inoflRsnstve  traveller,  practising  no  fraud  and  making  no 
professions  of  religion. 

Having  effected  all  these  arrangements,  to  his  own  sat- 
isfaction and  seemingly  that  of  all  others,  John  Gross  de- 
parted once  more  into  the  wilderness  on  his  single-hearted 
ministry  of  love.  A  sturdy  and  an  honest  worker  was  he 
in  the  tabernacle,  with  a  right  mind  if  not  a  very  wise  one ; 
and  doing  more  good  in  his  generation,  and  after  the  fash- 
ion of  his  strength,  than  is  often  permitted  to  the  stall-fed 
doctors  of  his  vocation. 

The  reader  will  suppose  that  the  old  man  has  been  al- 
ready gone  some  seven  days.  Meanwhile,  the  young  stu- 
dent ha?  fairly  made  himself  at  home  in  Charlemont.  He 
has  a  snug  room,  entirely  to  himself,  at  Squire  Hinkley's, 
and,  by  the  excellent  care  of  the  worthy  dame,  it  is  pro- 
vided with  the  best  bedding  and  the  finest  furniture.  Her 
own  hands  sweep  it  clean,  morning  and  night,  for  the  in- 
cipient parson ;  she  makes  up  the  bed,  and,  in  customary 
phrase,  puts  it  in  all  respects  to  rights.    His  wants  are  an- 
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tidj^ated,  his  ^ifhioat  eoggestion  met  with  the  most  pcompt 
consideration ;  aad  Joha  Gross  himself^  hiuiibl§  anA  anex- 
acting  as  he  vas,  might  ba^e  felt  some  little  tvinges  of 
mortal  eavy  co(ild  he  have  JuMnwp  that  his  protegjk  prrai- 
ised  to  becoQ^  a  moph  greater  favorite  than  himself. 

This,  indeed)  seemed  r^rj  likely  to  be  the  case.  ▲  good 
young  man  in  the  sight  of  the  la^K^  is  alvays  a  poce  at- 
tiactive  person  thaa  a  good  dd  ma^*  Dame  Hinkley, 
though  no  lojiger  young  herseU^  remem^iied  that  she  had 
been  so,  and  preserved  aU  her  sympathies,  in  eonsequeoce, 
for  young  people.  She  thought  Alfred  Stevens  ^o  hand- 
some, and  he  smiled  so  sweetly,  and  he  #poke  so  geqily, 
and,  in  short,  so  great  had  beep  bis  progress  in  the  affile- 
tions  of  his  kostes^  in  the  briof  spac^  qi  a  sia^e  wedc,  that 
we  are  constraiped  to  confes^  oui^ves  ri^*w^d  that  she 
herself  was  aa  old  woman,  as  well  on  jlpier  x;)wn  account  as 
on  that  of  her  wg^thy  spouse. 

Her  good  man  was  v^ry  well  satisfied,  whether  lt*on^<poii- 
fidence  or  indifference,  that  such  should  be  the  ^^tase*  JSer 
attentions  to  the  yp^ng  stranger  probably  diverted  them 
from  hii^self.  But  not  90  with  WilUam  HiqUey-^U^  imi. 
We  have  already  had  9am9  glimpses  of  the  cha^cteMr  of 
this  young  mau-  We  mapr  now  add  that  the  abort  wedir's 
residence  of  3tevens  in  Oharlemont  had  increased  the  sore- 
ness at  his  heart.  In  that  week  he  had  seen  fairlj  estab- 
lished that  ii^timaey  between  his  rival  and  tb^  lat^Htf  his 
love  which  seemed  to  give  the  deathnblpw  to  any  preten- 
sions of  his.  He  had  seen  them  meet ;  had  seen  them  go 
forth  together ;  beheld  their  mutual  eyes,  aad,  turning  his 
own  inward,  saw  how  deeply  his  heart  was  concerned  in 
the  probable  sympathies  pf  theirs*  The^,  to  turu  to  hiB 
owu  habitation,  and  to  behold  that^  mother  ai^d  all,  devoted 
to  the  same  absc^ute  stranger;  to  pass  unheeded  ia  tbe 
presence  of  those  whom  he  best  loved, — over  whom  natural 
ties  gave  him  inalienable  rights ;  to  feel  himself  pat  aside 
for  one  only  known  of  yesterday ;  to  look  with  yearning. 
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aiid  uiect  eyee  ouly  of  diare^ai'd  9,mi  iodiSereace !  Such 
being  the  suggeBtious  of  bis  jeulous  and  suffering  aatiire,  it 
is  surely  no  matter  of  wonder  that  th^  youth  grew  melaa* 
choly  aad  abstracted. 

Oar  adventurer  was  snugly  seated  in  tbo  little  but  select 
chamber  which  bad  been  given  him  in  the  house  of  3quiro 
Hinkley.  A  taUe,  neatly  sprefid  with  p^  cotton  cover,  stpod 
before  him :  a  travelling^rtfolio  was  opened  lieneath  lufi 
handy  with  a  broad  sheet  of  papoor^  already  well  written 
over,  and  waiting  notbi^  but  his  signature,  and  ]>er}^i{)fi 
tbe  postscript  He  was  absorbed  nujasnally  in  his  cogi^ 
tionsy  ^d  nibbled  into  bit^  the  ie^thfiry  epd  of  the  gr^ 
gooaequill  of  which  ha  had  been  makiagsuch  ezocllpnt  use. 
While  he  meditateiSy  unseeing,  we  will  use  the  libqrty  of  an 
old  aoquaintaHce  to  aean  the  letter — for  such  it  is — which 
\kQ  has  been  writing.  Perhaps  we  aiiell  gather  from  it  sopie 
matter  which  it  may  oonpern  us  yet  to  kno^ : — 

^^  OjBAR  Ba&naaas  3  The  ptrangest  adventure^— positively 
the  very  straAgest — that0Tor  bc^ipened  to  a  son  of  Murkoy 's, 
will  kepp  pae  from  the  embiracias  of  tipe  brethren  a  few  weeks 
longer.  I  am  benighted,  l^^ildered,  taken  with  c^t-magio, 
transmuted,  Mraifi»tnogrifie4^  not  n^yself  npr  yeA  another,  but, 
aa  liiey  say  ia  Mifiaiasippi,  ^  a  sort  of  hejhireenity .'  Fimcy 
me  suddenly  become  a  convert  to  the  bluest  presbyterian- 
ism,  as  Qifr  late  exceUent  brpiber  Woodford  bec^miOi  whan 
he  found  that  h^  could  not  get  Moll  Parlcinson  on  any  oljinr 
terms — and  your  guess  will  not  be  very  far  from  ^e  true 
one.  I  am  suddenly  touched  with  conviction.  I  have  seep 
a  li^t  On  nqr  way  from  Tarsus.  The  scales  have  fallen 
from  my  eyes.  I  have  seen  the  wickedness  of  my  way^^, 
and  yours  too,  you  dog ;  and,  having  I'esolved  on  ipy  own 
repentance,  I  am  taking  lessons  which  shall  enable  me  to 
effect  youi*s.  Precious  deal  of  salt  will  it  need  for  tl^at! 
Salt  river  will  fall,  while  its  valuf)  rises.  £ut  the  glory  of 
the  tfung  -  -  think  of  that,  my  boy !     What  a  triumph  it  will 
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l»c  to  revolutionize  Markoy's! — to  tarn  out  the  drinkors, 
and  smokers,  and  money-changers ;  to  say,  *  Hem !  my 
brethren,  let  us  pay  no  more  taxes  to  sin  in  this  place !' 
There  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale.  Ginger  shall  hare 
no  heat  i'  the  mouth  there ;  and,  in  place  of  smoking  meats 
and  tobacco,  give  you  nothing  but  smoking  methodism! 
Won't  that  be  a  sight  and  a  triumph  which  shall  stir  the 
dry  bones  in  our  valley — ay,  and  bones  not  so  dry  ?  There 
shall  be  a  quaking  of  the  flesh  in  sundry  places,  flam  will 
perish  in  the  first  fit  of  consternation ;  and  if  Joe  Burke's 
sides  do  not  run  into  sop  and  jelly,  through  the  mere  hu- 
mor of  the  tiling,  then  prophecy  is  out  of  its  element  quite. 

^^  Seriously,  yon  dog,  I  have  become  a  theological  stu- 
dent !  Don't  you  see  proofs  of  my  progress  in  my  unc- 
tuous phraseology.  I  was  taken  suddenly  upon  the  high- 
way— a  brand  plucked  fW>m  the  burning — and  to  be  stuck 
up  on  high,  still  lighted,  however,  as  a  sort  of  lantern  and 
lighthouse  to  other  wayfarers — wandering  rogues  like 
yourself,  who  need  some  better  lights  Uian  your  own  if  it 
only  be  to  show  you  how  to  sin  deoentiy.  I  am  prcrftesedly 
a  convert  to  the  true  faith,  though  which  that  is,  I  think, 
has  not  well  been  determined  among  you  at  Murkey's,  or, 
indeed,  anywhere  else.  I  believe  the  vox  pofmUy  vac  Dei, 
still  comprises  the  only  whoksoAie  decision  which  has  yei 
been  made  on  the  subject.  The  popular  vote  here  declso'ee 
it  to  be  methodism ;  with  you  it  is  baptism  or  presbyteri- 
anism — which?  I  am  a  flexible  student,  however,  and 
when  I  meet  you  again  at  Murkey's,  shall  be  prepared  to 
concur  with  the  majority. 

"  But,  in  sober  fact,  I  am  a  professor — actually  recog 
nised  by  my  neighbors  as  one  of  the  elect — set  qiart  to 
be  and  do  mighty  things.  How  I  came  so,  will  call  for  a 
long  story,  which  I  defer  to  another  occasion.  Enough  to 
tell  you  that  an  accidental  rencontre  with  a  silly  old 
preacher  (whose  gullet  I  filled  with  raw  brandy,  which  I 
recommended  to  him,  under  another  name,  as  a  soveroigc 
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remedy  against  flatulence,  and  which  nearly  strangled  him, 
ho  took  such  a  premeditated  swallow),  brought  me  into 
one  of  the  loveliest  little  villages  in  all  this  western  coun- 
try, and  there  I  saw  many  things — among  others — a 
woman! — 

"  A  woman ! — that  one  word,  you  dog,  will  explain  the 
mystery — will  show  you  why  I  am  thus  transmuted,  trans- 
mogrified^ and  in  ^  a  state  of  betweenity.'  Nothing  less,  I 
assure  you,  could  make  me  disguise  myself  after  the  pres- 
ent fashion ;  wear  the  sanctimonious  and  sour  phiz  which 
the  common  law  of  modern  religion  prescribes,  and  keep 
me  much  longer  from  the  pleasanter  communion  of  such 
glorious  imps,  as  I  suppose,  ai*e,  even  now,  beginning  to 
gather  in  the  dingy  smoke-room  of  our  sovereign  Murkey. 
But  this  woman,  you  will  ask.  Ay,  ay,  but  you  shall  have 
no  answer  yet.  It  shall  be  enough  for  you  that  she  is  a 
queen  of  Sheba,  after  her  own  fashion.  A  proud,  impe- 
rious, passionate  creature — tall,  really  beautiful — and  so 
majestic !  Tou  should  see  the  flashing  of  her  eyes  to  know 
what  sort  of  a  thing  is  moral  lightning.  Her  face  kindles 
up  in  an  instant.  She  is  an  intensifier,  and  like  most  such, 
cursedly  smart.  Toung  too — scarce  eighteen,  I  think; 
queer  too — almost  tyrannical  at  times — but  full  of  blood, 
of  unregulated  passions,  moody,  capricious,  and,  of  course, 
easy  game,  if  the  sportsman  knows  anything  of  the  habits 
of  the  bird.  She  is  a  country-girl,  but  no  hoyden*  Her 
intensity  of  character,  her  pride  and  great  self-esteem,  have 
made  her  a  solitary.  Unsophisticated  in  some  respects,  she 
is  yet  not  to  be  surprised.  In  solitude,  and  a  taste  for  it, 
she  has  acquired  a  sort  of  moral  composure  which  makes 
her  secure  against  surprise.  I  am  really  taken  with  the 
girl,  and  could  love  her,  I  tell  you — nay,  do  love  her — so 
long  as  love  can  keep  himself — out  of  a  state  of  bondage ! 
I  do  not  think,  at  this  moment,  that  I  shall  violate  any  of 
the  laws  of  the  conventicle,  like  small-witted  Brother 
Woodford ;  though,  so  far  as  the  woman  is  concerned,  I 
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should  leave  It  without  argument  to  tlie  free  vote  of  all  the 
Lads  of  Fancy  that  ever  gather  round  Murkey's  round 
table,  if  my  justification  for  turning  traitor,  would  not  prove 
immeasurabty  more  complete  than  hid. 

"  So !  80 !  There  are  bones  enough  for  you  to  crunch, 
you  professional  bandog.  I  had  not  meant  to  tell  yon  half 
80  much.  There  is  some  danger  that  one  may  lose  his  gsunt 
altogether,  if  he  suffers  his  nose  to  point  unnecessarily  to 
the  cover  where  it  lies.  I  know  what  keen  scents  arc  in 
the  club,  some  of  which  would  be  on  my  track  in  no  time 
if  they  knew  where  to  find  me ;  but  I  shall  baffle  you,  yom 
villains.  My  post-town  is  fifty  mfl6s  from  the  place  where 
I  pursue  my  theological  studies ;  you  are  too  wise  to  attempt 
a  wild-godse  chase.  You  may  smack  your  chaps,  Barney, 
with  envy ;  bite  them  too  if  yon  please,  and  it  will  only 
whet  my  own  sense  of  pleasure  tc)  fiincy  your  confusion, 
and  your  hopeless  denunciations  in  the  dub.  I  shall  bq 
back  in  time  for  term — meanwhile  get  the  papers  in  readi- 
ness. Write  to  me  at  the  post-town  of  Ellisland,  and  re- 
member to  address  me  as  Alfred  Stevens — nay,  perhaps, 
you  may  e\'en  say,  *  Rev.  Alfred  Stevens,*  it  will  grace  the 
externals  of  the  document  with  a  more  unctuous  aspect, 
and  secure  the  recipient  a  more  wholesome  degree  of  re- 
spect. Send  all  my  letters  to  this  totim  under  envelope 
with  this  direction.  I  wrote  you  twice  from  Somerville. 
Did  I  ten  you  that  old  Hunks  has  been  dfensed  libera!  ?  I 
Clin  laugh  at  the  small  terms,  yet  go  to  Murkcy's  and  shine 
through  the  smoke  with  Hie  best  of  you.  I  solicit  the 
prayers  of  the  Round  Table. 

"PaithfclIy,yottr8,&c,*^ 

So  fer  our  profligate  had  written  to  his  brother  proffigate^ 

J^^Toit  ^K  ^^  ^^^  ^^  *®  entrance  of  his  ehamber. 

oi^^n??!,    !  "^^^  P*P^™  '""^  ^'^  pormio,  he  rose,  and 

opening  the  door  discovered  his  hostess  at  the  enthmc^. 

came,  Brother  Stevens,-  said  the  eld  lady,  **ir  yon 
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were  not  too  busy  in  your  studies,  to  have  a  little  talk 
with  you,  and  to  get  your  counsel  upon  a  subject  that  a 
little  distresses  me.  But  you  look  as  if  you  were  busy 
now — " 

**  Not  too  busy,  Mrs.  Hinkley,  to  oblige  you  in  this  or  in 
any  other  respect,"  replied  the  guest  with  suitable  suavity 
of  expression — "  shall  I  attend  jou  down  stairs." 

<^  Oh !  no !  it  won't  need,"  said  she.  ^^  I'll  take  a  seat 
with  you  awhile.  We  shall  be  less  liable  to  interruption 
here." 

Stevens  scarcely  repressed  his  smile,  but  the  seniority 
of  the  old  lady  made  her  proeaedings  very  innocent,  how- 
ever much  they  might  have  been  adverse  to  the  rules.  He 
ttirew  wide  the  door,  and  without  mcnre  hesitation  she  fol- 
lowed him  at  race  into  the  chamber. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THB  mother's  GBIEFB. 

Thb  business  upon  wbieb  Meb.  Hiiikley  sought  ilM 
chamber  of  her  guest  wms  a  very  simple  one,  and  eaidiy 
expressed.  Not  ttmt  she  expressed  it  in  few  words.  Thai 
is  scarcely  possible  at  any  time  with  an  ancient  lady.  Bat 
the  long  story  which  she  told,  when  compressed  into  in- 
telligible form,  related  to  her  son  William.  She  had  some 
maternal  fears  on  his  account.  The  lad  was  a  decided 
melancholic.  His  appetite  was  bad ;  his  looks  were  thin 
and  unhappy ;  he  lacked  the  usual  spirit  of  youth ;  he 
lacked  his  own  usual  spirit.  What  was  the  cause  of  the 
change  which  had  come  over  him  so  suddenly,  she  could 
not  divine.  Her  anxiety  was  for  the  remedy.  She  had 
consulted  Brother  Gross  on  the  subject  before  he  departed ; 
but  that  good  man,  after  a  brief  examination  of  the  patient, 
had  freely  admitted  his  inability  to  say  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  him,  and  what  was  proper  for  his  cure.  To  the 
object  of  this  solicitude  himself,  he  had  given  much  good 
counsel,  concluding  finally  with  a  recommendation  to  road 
devoutly  certain'  chapters  in  Job  and  Isaiah.  It  appears 
that  William  Hinkley  submitted  to  all  this  scrutiny  with 
exemplary  fortitude,  but  gave  no  satisfactory  answers  to 
any  of  the  questions  asked  him.  He  had  no  complaintSi 
he  denied  any  suffering ;  and  expressed  himself  annoyed 
at  the  inquisition  into  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  This  an- 
noyance had  been  expressed,  however,  with  the  subdued 
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tones  and  langutgd  of  od6  hal^^tui^j  gentie  and  modest. 
Whenev^  be  was  fupproached  on  the  subject,  as  the  good 
old  lady  assured  her  guest,  he  shook  off  his  questioMrs 
with  no  little  haste,  and  took  to  the  woods  for  the  rest  of 
the  daj.  ^<  That  day,"  said  she,  '^  you  needn't  look  for 
William  Hinkley  to  his  dinner." 

Stevens  had  been  struck  with  tiie  deportment  of  this 
youth,  which  had  seemed  to  him  haughty  and  repulsire; 
and,  as  he  fiemcied,  characterized  by  some  sentiment  oS 
hostility  for  himself.  He  was  surprised  therefore  to  leam 
from  the  old  lady  that  the  lad  was  remarkable  for  his  gen- 
tlenoss. 

^^  How  long  has  be  been  in  this  way,  Mrs.  Hinkley  7"  he 
asked  with  some  curiosity. 

"  Well  now,  Brother  Stevens,  I  can't  tell  you.  It's  been 
growing  on  him  for  some  time.  I  reckon  it's  a  matter  of 
more  than  four  months  since  I  first  seen  it ;  but  it^s  only 
been  a  few  weeks  that  I  have  spoken  to  him.  Brother 
Cross  spoke  to  him  only  Monday  of  last  week.  My  old 
man  don't  seem  to  see  so  much  of  it ;  but  I  know  there's 
a  great  change  in  him  now  from  what  there  used  to  be.  A 
mother's  eye  sees  a  great  way  farther  into  the  heaxts  of 
her  children,  Brother  Stevens,  than  any  other  persons ;  and 
I  can  see  plainly  that  William  is  no  more  the  same  boy  — 
no!  nor  nothing  like  it  —  that  he  once  was.  Why,  once, 
he  was  all  life,  and  good  humor ;  could  dance  and  sing 
with  the  merriest  among  them ;  and  was  always  so  good 
and  kind,  and  bved  to  do  whatever  would  please  a  body ; 
and  was  always  with  somebody,  or  other,  making  merry , 
and  planning  Uie  prettiest  sports.  Now,  he  don't  sing,  nor 
dance,  nor  play ;  when  you  see  him,  you  'most  always  see 
him  alone,  fle  goes  by  himself  into  the  woods,  and  he'll 
be  going  over  the  hills  all  day,  nobody  with  him,  and  never 
seeming  to  care  about  his  food,  and  what's  more  strange, 
never  looking  at  the  books  that  he  used  to  be  so  fond  of." 

<^  He  has  been  fond  of  books,  then  —  bad  he  many  V* 
^      6 
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^  Ohj  yes,  a  whole  drawer  of  them,  and  be  osed  to  get 
tkem  besides  firom  the  sehoolmaetery  Mr.  Galrert,  a  veiy 
good  man  that  lives  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village,  and 
has  a  world  of  books.  Bat  now  he  neither  gets  books  from 
other  people  nor  rea^  what  he^  got.  Pm  dnbioos,  Brother 
Stevens,  that  he's  read  too  much  for  his  own  good.  Some- 
tMng's  not  right  here,  I'm  a  thinking." 

The  good  old  lady  touched  her  head  with  her  finger  and 
in  this  manner  indicated  her  oonjectnre  as  to  the  seat  of 
her  son's  disease.    Stevens  answered  her  encouragingly. 

<<  I  scarcely  think,  Mrs.  Hinkley,  that  it  can  be  anything 
so  bad.  The  young  man  is  at  that  age  when  a  change  nat- 
urally takes  place  in  the  mind  and  habits.  He  wants  to 
go  into  the  world,  I  suspect.  He's  probably  tired  of  doing 
nothing.  What  is  to  be  his  business  ?  It's  high  time  that 
such  a  youth  should  have  made  a  choice." 

*^  That's  true,  Brother  Stevens,  but  he's  been  the  apple 
to  our  eyes,  and  we  haven't  been  willing  that  he  should  take 
up  any  business  that  would  carry  him  away  from  us.  He's 
done  a  little  farming  about  the  country,  but  that  took  him 
away,  and  latterly  he's  kept  pretty  much  at  home,  going 
over  his  books  and  studying,  now  one  and  now  anoAer, 
just  as  Mr.  Calvert  gave  them  to  him." 

"  What  studies  did  he  pursue  ?" 

^*  Well,  I  can't  tell  you.  He  was  a  good  time  at  Latin, 
and  then  he  wants  to  be  a  lawyer; — " 

"A  lawyer!" 

'^  Yes,  he  had  a  great  notion  to  be  a  lawyer  and  was  at 
his  books  pretty  hard  for  a  good  year,  constant,  day  by  day, 
until,  as  I  said  before,  about  four  months  ago,  when  I  saw 
that  he  was  growing  thin,  and  that  he  had  put  down  tiie 
books  altogether,  and  had  the  change  come  over  him  just 
as  I  told  you.  You  see  how  thin  he  is  now.  You'd  scarce 
believe  him  to  be  the  same  person  if  you'd  seen  him  Aen* 
Why  his  cheeks  were  as  Ml  and  as  red  as  roses,  and  his 
eye  was  always  shining  and  laughing,  and  he  had  the  live- 
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fiesl  Bfep,  and  between  him  and  Ned  Hinkley,  his  consin, 
what  with  flute  and  fiddle,  they  kept  the  house  in  a  constant 
uproar,  and  we  were  all  so  happy.  Now,  it  isn't  onoe  a 
montii  that  we  hear  the  sonnd  of  the  fiddle  in  the  honse. 
He  never  sings,  and  he  never  dances,  and  he  never  plays, 
and  what  little  he  lets  ns  see  of  Mm,  is  always  so  sad  and 
so  spiritless  that  I  feel  he^irtsick  whenever  I  look  npon 
him.  Oh!  Brother  Stevens,  if  you  could  only  find  ont 
what's  the  matter,  and  tell  ns  what  to  do,  it  would  be  the 
meet  blessed  kindness,  and  I'd  never  forget  it,  or  forget 
yon,  to  my  dying  day/' 

"  Whatever  I  can  do,  Mrs.  Hinkley,  shall  surely  be  done. 
I  will  see  and  speak  with  your  son." 

**  Oh !  do — that's  a  dear  good  sir.  I'm  snre  if  yon  only 
talk  to  him  and  advise  him  it  will  do  him  good." 

"  Without  being  so  sure,  ma'am,  I  will  certainly  try  to 
please  yon.  Though  I  think  yon  see  the  matter  with  too 
serious  eyes.  Such  changes  are  natural  enough  to  young 
people,  and  to  old  ones  too.  But  what  may  be  your  son's 
age." 

«  Nineteen  last  April." 

'*  Quite  a  maa  for  his  years,  Mrs.  Hinkley.'^ 

"Isn't  he?" 

"  He  will  do  you  credit  yet." 

*^  Ah !  if  I  could  believe  so.  But  you'll  speak  to  him, 
Brother  Stevens  ?    Ton'U  try  and  bring  all  to  rights  ?" 

**Rdy  upon  me  to  do  what  I  can ;  —  to  do  my  best." 

"  Well,  that's  as  much  as  any  man  can  do,  and  I'm  snre 
I^  be  so  happy — we  shall  all  be  so  much  indebted  to 
yon." 

'*  Do  not  speak  of  it,  my  dear  madam,"  sud  Stevens, 
bowing  with  profound  deference  as  the  old  lady  took  her 
departure.  She  went  off  with  light  heart,  having  great 
faith  in  the  powers  of  the  holy  man,  and  an  eqnal  fUth  in 
his  sincerity. 

**  What  a  bore !"  he  muttered  as  he  dosed  the  door  bo- 


hmd  her.  '^  This-is  one  of  tba  penaltiee^  I  sappoee,  wbieh  I 
ami  pay  for  my  priTileges.  I  riuill  ba  called  npoa  to  re> 
form  the  morals  and  manners,  and  look  into  the  petty  carea 
of  every  chockleJieaded  boor  and  boor's  brat  for  ten  milee 
round.  See  why  boys  reject  their  mush,  and  why  the  giris 
dislike  to  listen  to  the  exhortations  of  a  mamma,  who  re- 
quires them  to  leave  undone  wlmt  she  has  done  hersdlf — 
wd  with  sufficient  reason  too,  if  her  own  experience  be  not 
wholly  profitless.  Well,  I  must  submit.  There  are  ad- 
vantages, however ;  I  shall  have  other  pupils  to  tutor,  and 
it  shall  go  hard  with  me  if  all  the  grapes  prove  sour  whore 
the  vines  are  so  various.'' 

The  student  of  divinity,  after  these  conclusions,  prepared 
to  make  his  toilet.  Very  few  of  these  students,  in  tbeir 
extreme  solicitude  for  the  well  being  of  the  inner  man, 
show  themsdves  wholly  regai*dless  of  their  externals.  Even 
mourning,  it  appears,  requires  to  be  disposed  by  a  fiashion- 
able  cost^mer.  Thongh  the  garments  to  which  the  neoessi- 
t^s  of  travel  limited  Brother  Stevens  were  not  various,  th^ 
were  yet  select.  The  good  young  man  had  an  affection  finr 
his  person,  which  was  such  certainly  as  to  deserve  his  earn. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  mare  than  usnaUy  particular.  He 
did  not  scruple  to  discard  the  white  cravat.  For  this  he 
substituted  a  handkerchief  which  had  the  prettieet  sjHig  of 
lilac,  on  a  ground  of  the  most  delicate  lemon  color*  He 
consulted  complexions,  and  his  mirror  determined  him  in 
favor  of  this  pattern.  Brother  Stevens  would  not  have 
worn  it  had  he  been  summoned,  in  his  new  vocation,  to 
preach  or  pray  at  the  conveatiole;  nor  would  he  have 
dreamed  of  anjrthing  but  a  black  stock  had  his  businesa 
been  to  address  the  dMuooraoy  from  the  top  of  a  CAder4iar- 
rel.  His  habits,  under  such  necessitieB,  would  have  been 
made  to  correspond  with  the  principles  (Qu  ?)  which  mtoh 
a  situation  more  distinctly  called  for. 

But  the  thoughts  of  our  worthy  brother  ran  upon  other 
olyects.    He  was  thinking  of  Margaret  Coopen    He  wm 
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i^IhmU  Io  pajT  that  daodsd  a  yi^t.  His  progroBS^  we  vtay 
Buppoae,  had  not  been  inconfiideratde  when  we  are  t<dd  thi^ 
his  present  visit  was  one  of  previoos  arrangement.  They 
were  about  to  go  forth  on  a  ramble  together  *-  the  woods 
were  so  wild  and  lovely  —  the  rooks  snrrounding  Gharle> 
mont  were  so  very  piotnresque ;  —  there  was  the  <i«ietest 
tarn,  a  sortof  baain  in  the  bosom  of  the  hills  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, which  she  was  to  show  him ;  and  there  was  the 
sweetest  stream  in  the  world,  that  meandered  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  and  Brother  Stevens  so  loved  the  pictoresqne  — 
lakes  embosomed  in  hills,  and  streams  stealing  ttirotigh  nft- 
broken  forests,  and  all  so  much  the  mi»re  devotedly,  when 
he  had  such  a  companion  as  Margaret  Cooper. 

And  Margaret  Gooper !  —  she  the  wild,  the  impassioned. 
A  dreamer  — a  muse — filled  with  ambitions  thoughts — 
prond,  vain,  aspiring  after  the  vague,  the  nnfiilhomaUet 
What  was  her  joy,  now  that  she  oould  apeak  her  wbde  eonl, 
with  fdl  its  passionate  fullness,  to  understanding  eiars !  St^ 
vens  and  herself  had  already  spoken  togetiier.  Her  books 
bad  been  his  books.  The  glowing  passages  whidi  she 
loved  to  repeat,  were  also  the  favorite  passages  in  his  mea^ 
ory.  Over  the  burning  and  thrilling  strains  of  Byron,  the 
tender  and  spiritual  of  Shelley,  the  graceful  and  soft  of 
Campbell,  she  loved  to  linger.  They  filled  her  thoughts. 
They  made  her  thoughts.  She  felt  that  her  true  utteianoe 
lay  in  their  language ;  and  this  language,  until  now,  had 
&Uen  dead  and  without  fruit  upon  the  dull  ears  of  her  com* 
panions  in  Charlemont.  What  was  tiieir  fiddling  and  £m^ 
tivity  to  her !  What  their  tedious  recreatioas  by  hillside  or 
stream,  when  she  had  to  depress  her  speech  to  the  base 
levels  ^f  theii*  unimaginal;ive  souls !  The  loveliness  of  na^ 
ture  itself,  unrepresented  by  the  glowing  hues  of  poetry, 
grew  tame,  if  not  offensive ;  and  \dien  chall^iged  to  its 
contemplation  by  those  to  whom  the  muse  was  nothing,  the 
Gemcy  of  the  true  observer  grew  chilled  and  heavy,  and  the 
scenes  of  beaufy  i^med  prostituted  ib  th^  glance. 
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We  have  all  felt  this.  Notlung  oan  more  annoy -llie  sod 
of  taste  or  sensibility  than  to  behold  its  favorite  scene  and 
subject  fitii  in  awakening  others  to  that  emotion  which  it 
has  inspired  in  ourselves.  We  turn  away  in  haste,  lest 
tiie  objeet  of  our  worship  should  become  degraded  by  a 
longer  survey.  Enthusiasm  recoils  at  a  denial  of  sympathy ; 
and  all  the  worth  of  our  companion,  in  a  thousand  other  re- 
spects, fails  to  reconcile  us  to  his  coldness  and  indifference. 

That  Alfred  Stevena  had  taste  and  talent— that  he  was 
well  read  in  tiie  volumes  which  had  been  her  favorite  study, 
Margaret  Cooper  needed  no  long  time  to  discover.  She 
soon  ascribed  to  him  qualities  and  tastes  which  were  beyond 
his  nature.  Deceived  by  his  tact,  she  believed  in  his  en- 
thusiasm. He  soon  discovered  her  tastes ;  and  she  found 
equally  soon  Aat  his  were  like  her  own.  After  this  dis- 
covery^ she  gave  him  credit  for  o<^er  imd  more  important 
poBsessieDs ;  and  little  dreamed  that,  while  he  responded 
to  her  glowing  sentiments  with  others  equally  glowing — 
avowed  the  same  love  for  the  same  authors,  and  concurred 
with  her  in  the  preference  of  the  same  passages — his  Ibel- 
ings  were  as  little  susceptible  of  qrmpatiiy  with  h&cB  aa 
would  have  been  those  of  the  cold  demon  Mephistopheles ! 
While  her  eye  was  flashing,  her  cheek  flushed,  her  breast 
heaving  with  the  burning  thoughts  and  strains  of  the  mas- 
ter to  whom  her  beautiful  lips  were  giving  utterance,  he 
was  simply  sensible  to  her  beaufy — to  its  strange,  wild 
charms — and  meditating  thoughts  from  which  the  soul  of 
true  poetry  recoils  witii  the  last  feelings  ^  aversion.  Even 
the  passion  whieh  he  felt  while  he  surveyed  her,  foreign  as 
it  was  to  those  legitimate  emotions  which  her  ambition  and 
her  genius  would  equally  have  tended  to  inspire  in  any 
jusrtyHninded  nature,  might  well  be  considered  fHgid — 
regarded  as  the  result  of  deliberate  artifice —die  true  <*^ 
spring  of  an  habitual  and  base  indulgence. 

It  was  to  meet  this  unsophisticated,  impassioned,  and 
confiding  girt,  tfiat  Alfred  Stevens  bestowed  audi  parlien^ 
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lar  pains  on  his  oostume*  He  felt  its  deficiencies,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  necessity  of  making  the  most  of  it ;  for, 
^oogh  he  perfectly  well  knew  that  such  a  woman  as  Mar- 
garet Oooper  would  have  been  the  rery  last  to  regard  the 
mere  garment  in  which  a  congenial  nature  is  arrayed,  yet 
he  also  well  knew  that  the  costume  is  not  less  indicative 
of  the  tastes  than  the  wealth  of  the  wearer.  Ton  will  see 
thotisands  of  persons,  men  and  women,  richly  dressed,  and 
tmt  one  will  be  t0€lt  dressed :  that  one,  most  generally,  will 
be  the  individual  who  is  perhaps  of  all  others  possessed  of 
tiie  least  resources  for  dress,  other  than  those  which  dwell 
in  the  well-arranged  mind,  the  well-disposing  taste,  and  the 
happy,  crowning  fancy. 

His  tasks  of  the  toilet  were  at  length  ended,  and  he  was 
preparing  to  ro  fortt..  He  was  abon!;  to  leave  the  cham- 
ber, had  already  placed  his  hand  upon  Jie  latch  of  the  door, 
when  he  heard  the  voice  of  his  hostess,  on  the  stairway,  in 
seeming  expostulation  with  her  son  He  was  about  to  for- 
bear his  purpose  of  departure  wlUx  ^  parties  had  retired, 
when,  remembering  the  flolidtnde  of  the  lady,  and  thinking 
it  would  show  that  zeal  in  her  Bemce  which  he  really  could 
not  entertain,  he  determined  at  once  to  join  the  young  man, 
and  begin  with  him  that  oertain  degree  of  intimacy  without 
which  it  could  scarcely  be  supposed  that  he  could  broach 
the  subject  of  his  personal  affairs.  He  felt  somewhat  the 
awkwardness  of  thii>  assumed  duty,  but  then  he  recollected 
his  vocation ;  he  knew  the  paramount  influence  of  the  clergy 
upon  all  classes  of  persons  in  the  West,  and,  with  the  con- 
scious superiority  derived  from  greater  years  and  better 
education,  he  felt  ^jmsfif  fcrtiiied  ij  undertaking  the  pater- 
nal office  which  the  fond,  foolish  mother  had  confided  to  his 
liands.^  Accordinglji  ddscending  the  stairs  briskly,  he  joined 
the  twG  at  the  entrance  of  the  dwelling.  The  son  was  al- 
ready on  the  outside ;  the  mother  stood  in  the  doorway ; 
and,  as  Stevens  appeared  and  drew  nigh,  William  Hinkley 
bowedy  and  turned  away  as  if  to  withdraw. 
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'<  If  yon  have  no  objeotions,  Mr.  Hinkley/'  said  SteYOiMS 
^^  I  will  join  you.    Yoa  seem  to  be  about  to  go  my  way." 

The  young  man  paused  with  an  air  (^  reluctance,4Bat> 
tered  something  which  was  not  altogether  intelligiUe,  but 
which  Stevens  coaetmed  into  assent,  and  the  two  set  forth 
tc^ther — the  good  old  mi^on  giving  a  glance  of  gratitude 
to  the  benevolent  young  student  which  her  son  did  not  fiul 
to  note,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  sentwce  which  evidently 
conveyed  some  motherly  rebuke,  was  addressed  to  bii 
already4rritated  ears. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

WBBBTLIHO. 

AunssD  Steyihb,  as  he  walked  behind  his  yoong  com- 
panion,  obseired  him  with  a  more  deliberate  survey  than 
he  had  yet  ti^en.  Hitherto,  the  young  mau  had  challeoged 
bat  little  of  his  aerutiDy.  He  had  simply  noted  him  br  a 
tall  youth,  yet  in  the  green,  who  appeared  of  a  sulky, 
retiring  nature,  and  whose  looks  had  seemed  to  him  on 
one  or  more  occasions  to  manifisst  something  like  distaste 
for  himself.  The  complacency  of  Stevens,  however,  was 
too  well  grounded  to  be  much  disturbed  by  such  an  exhi- 
bition. Perhaps,  indeed,  he  would  haye  derived  a  mali- 
cious sort  of  satisfaction  in  making  a  presumptuous  lad 
feel  his  inferiority.  Me  had  just  that  smalhi^ss  of  spirit 
whidi  would  find  its  triumph  in  the  success  of  such  a  per 
formance. 

He  now  observed  that  the  jontia  was  well  formed,  tall, 
not  ungraceful — with  features  of  singular  intelligence, 
though  subdued  to  the  verge  of  sadness.  His  face  was 
pale  and  thin,  his  eyes  were  a  little  sunken,  and  his  air, 
expnssion,  and  general  outside^  denoted  a  youth  of  keen 
sensibilities,  who  had  suffered  some  disappointment. 

In  making  this  examination,  iilred  Stevens  was  not 
awakened  to  any  generous  purposes.  He  designed,  in  re< 
aU^,  nothing  more  than  to  acquit  himself  of  the  duty  he 
bod  undertaken  with  the  smallest  poesiUe  exertion*  Uifi 
own  mind  was  one  of  that  mediocre  character  which  the 

6* 
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hoart  never  informs.  His  scrutiny,  therefore,  though  it 
enabled  him  to  perceive  that  the  yoong  man  had  qualities 
of  worth,  was  not  such  as  to  prompt  any  real  cariosity  to 
examine  farther.  A  really  superior  mind  would  have  been 
moved  to  look  into  these  resources ;  and,  without  other  mo- 
tive than  that  of  bringing  a  young,  laboring,  and  ardent 
soul  out  of  the  meshes  of  a  new  and  bewildering  thought  or 
situation,  would  have  addressed  himself  to  tiie  task  with 
that  d^ree  of  solicitous  earnestness  which  disarms  preju- 
dice and  invites  and  wins  confidence.  But,  with  his  first 
impression,  that  the  whole  business  was  a  ^^  bore,"  our  be- 
nevolent young  teacher  determined  on  getting  throogh  with 
it  with  the  least  possible  efibrt.  He  saw  tiiat  the  jrostii 
carried  a  book  uttder  his  arm,  the  externals  of  which,  so 
nnilbmi  and  discouraging  as  they  appear  in  every  l^pl 
library,  could  not  wdl  be  questioned  as  belonging  u>  some 
such  venerable  receptacle  of  barbarous  phrase  and  rigid 
authority.  The  circumstaace  afforded  him  an  oocasioa  to 
begin  a  oonversation,  the  opening  of  which,  with  all  his 
coolness,  wms  a  subyeet  of  some  awkwardness. 

^^  Tou  seem  a  student  like  myself;  Mr.  Hinkley,  and,  if 
I  mistake  not  from  tiie  appearance  of  your  book,  you  are 
taking  up  the  profession  which  I  am  about  to  lay  down." 

^<  This  is  a  law-book,  sir,"  said  Hinkley,  in  aoemis  which 
were  rather  meek  than  cold ;  "  it  is  Blackstone." 

'^  Ah !  I  thought  as  much.  Have  you  been  kNur  a  stu- 
dent?'* 

,  **  I  may  scarcely  oonsider  myself  <me  yek    I  have  read, 
»r,  rather  than  studied." 

**  A  good  distinction,  not  often  made.    But,  do  you  in- 
clinetolawserioudy?" 
Incline^'  ^— -I  know  no  oecupation  to  vrtiioh.I  so  ONich 

tobea^u;;^^"^ 
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.  .  f<  1  should  think  8o,  sir." 

^^¥bw  siteoeed  where  tbooBaiMls  faiH  Young  msn  are 
very  apt  to  mistake  inclination  tor  ability ;  and  to  be  a  poor 
lawyer — f^ 

^^Is  to  be  worse  than  poor — is  to  be  despicable!"  re- 
plied Hinkley  with  a  half-smile,  as  he  interrupted  a  q»ee<A 
which  might  hare  been  constmed  into  a  veiy  contemptn- 
oas  c^nnmentarj  on  his  own  pretensions.  Itwoold  seem 
that  the  yoong  man  had  so  nnderstood  it    Ho  continned 


*^  It  may  be  so  with  me,  sir.  It  is  not  improbable  thai 
I  deceive  myself,  and  confound  inclination  witii  ability.^' 

^^  Oh,  pardon  me,  my  dear  yoong  friend,"  said  Stevens 
patronizingly ;  <^  bat  I  do  not  say  so.  I  ntter  a  mere  gen- 
erality. Of  eonrse,  I  can  know  nothing  on  the  subject  of 
yoor  abilities.  I  should  be  glad  to  know.  I  should  like 
to  oonverse  with  you.  But  the  law  ie  very  arduous,  very 
exacting.  It  requires  a  good  mind,  and  it  requires  the 
wbde  of  it  There  is  no  such  thing  as  being  a  good  law- 
yer flsom  merely  reading  law.  You  can't  bolt  it  as  we  do 
food  in  this  country.  We  must  chew  upon  it.  It  must  be 
well  digested.  You  seem  to  have  the  right  notion  tm  this 
sobjeot  I  should  judge  so  from  two  things:  the  distino* 
tion  Hfhicb  you  made  between  the  reader  and  the  student; 
and  the  fact  that  your  appearance  is  that  of  the  student.  I 
am  afraid,  my  young  friend,  that  you  overwork  yoardelf. 
Yon  look  thin,  and  pale,  and. unhappy.  You  should  be 
careM  that  your  passion  for  atudy  js  not  indulged  in  a^ 
the  peril  of  your  health." 

The  frame  of  the  young  man  seemed  to  be  suddenly  agi- 
tated. His  face  was  flushed,  and  a  keen,  quick,  flash  of 
anger  jseeoied  to  lighten  in  his  eyes  as  he  looked  up  to  the 
paternal  counsellor  and  replied : — 

^'  I  thank  yoif ,  sir,  for  your  interest^  but  it  is  promature. 
I  am  not  oonsdoas  that  my  health  suffers  from  this  or  any 
other  cause.'' 
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**  Nay,  my  young  friend,  do  not  deoehre  yoonehu  Y<m 
perhape  imderrate  your  own  iBdurtry.  It  is  very  difienit 
matter  to  doeide  how  laiidi  we  can  do  and  how  mach  we 
ought  to  do,  in  the  way  of  study.  No  mere  thiakiug  ean 
determine  this  matter  Cor  us.  It  can  Dnly  be  decided  by 
being  able  to  see  what  others  do  and  ean  eadnre.  Isi  a  lit- 
tle co:mtry  village  like  this,  one  can  not  easily  determine  ; 
and  tho  dtffioalty  may  be  increased  somewhat  by  one^s  own 
eonTiction,  of  the  immense  deal  that  one  has  to  learn.  If 
you  were  to  spend  a  year  in  some  tolerably  large  eomam- 
nity.    Perhaps  you  meditate  some  such  plan  ?^ 

^  I  do  not,  sir,"  was  the  oold  reply. 

^^  Indeed  ;  and  have  you  no  desire  that  way  ?" 

**None!" 

*^  Very  strange !  at  your  time  of  life  the  natural  deiire  is 
to  go  into  the  great  world.  Even  the  student  SuieieB  he 
cui  learn  better  th^re  than  he  can  anywhere  else — asd  ao 
he  can." 

^^  Indeed,  mr :  if  I  may  be  so  bold  to  ask,  why,  with  ^is 
opinion,  have  you  left  the  great  cily  to  bury  yourself  in  a 
miserable  village  like  Charlemont  ?" 

The  question  was  so  quickly  put,  ai»d  with  00  much  a|»- 
par^it  keenness,  that  ^vene  found  the  tables  sndddoly 
reversed.  But  he  was  in  nowise  disoompoeed.  He  an- 
swered promptly. 

^  Ton  forget,"  he  said,  *^  H^i  I  was  speaking  of  vevy 
young  men,  of  an  ambitious  tonper,  who  were  seeking  to 
become  lawyers.  The  stodent  of  divini^  may  very  wifl 
be  supposed  to  be  one  who  would  witbdniw  himsrif  £rom 
the  soene  of  ambidoa,  strifes,  vanities,  and  taandtnoos  pas- 
sions." 

''You  speak,  sir^as  if  there  were  a  material  dMhroaeefa 
our  years  ?"  said  Hinkley  inquiringly. 

^  Perhaps  it  is  less  tb«i  in  our  eacperletice,  Wf  younj; 
fHand,"  was  the  answerer  the  other,  betraying tlial  q«let 
sense  of  superiority  w^^ich  would  have  been  feltwieve  fiR- 
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loglj  hj  MxnVUjMi  )^e  been  of  a  loss  modeet  nature.  Still, 
it  had  the  effect  of  aroDsiBg  some  of  the  animal  in  hil 
blood,  and  he  responddd  in  a  sttite&oe  which  was  not  en- 
tirdy  witbout  its  saaery  tl^oogh  it  probaUy  passed  without 
penetrating  siiab  a  baff  of  self-esteem  as  goarded  the  sensi- 
l^ilities  of  our  adyeotarer. 

^  Yob  are  fortunate  sir,  if,  at  your  time  of  life,  jroa  haw 
succeeded  in  withdrawing  your  thoughts  and  feelings,  with 
your  person,  from  such  seeoes  of  ambition  as  you  speak  of. 
But  I  fancy  the  passions  dwell  with  us  in  the  oountry  as 
weU  as  with  the  wiser  people  in  the  town ;  and  I  amirat 
sore  that  there  is  any  pursuit  much  more  free  from  tb^ 
intrusion  than  that  of  the  law." 

<^Yonr  remark  exhibits  penetration,  Mr.  Hinkley.  I 
should  not  be  surpprised  if  you  have  chosen  yoar  prdfiossioii 
properly*  Still,  I  ^Quld  counsel  you  not  to  overwork 
yoursel£  Bear  with  me,  sir ;  I  feel  an  interest  in  your  be* 
kaU^  and  I  must  ttnnk  y^  do  so.  Allow  me  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  judge  in  this  matter.  You  are  aware,  sir,  that  I 
too  have  been  a  lawyer." 

The  youth  bowed  stifSy. 

^^  If  I  can  lead  you  any  assistance  in  your  studies,  I  will 
do'SO.  Let  meaanrange  them  for you^and  portion  out yrar 
time*  I  know  something  about  that,  and  will  save  you  from 
injuring  your  health.  On  this  point  you  evidently  need  in* 
struction.  You  are  doing  yourself  hurt.  Yoiur  {q>pearance 
is  nmtter  of  distressi  and  af^ebension  to  your  parei^ts." 

<«  To  my  parei^ts,  sir  ?" 

^<  Your  motheir^Iiaean !  She  spoke  to  me  about  you  this 
very  morning*  She  is  distressed  at  some  unaocountahla 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  your  manners^  your 
healthy  youtr  pera^ial  appearance.  Of  coiune  I  oa(B  sa^ 
nothing  on  the  subject  of  the  past,  or  of  these  changes ;  bufc 
I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  your  present  looks  do  not 
betok^i  health,  and  I  have  supposed  this  to  be  on  aeeounf 
of  yoor  stairs.    I  promised  your  good  motbcdr  to  con- 
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ibr  with  joxiy  and  coonsel  701!,  aird  if  I  ma  be  of  a&j 
help ' 

**  You  are  Twy  good,  flir  P^ 

Tke  yooog  man  spoke  Utterly.  Bis  gorge  was  rnmg. 
It  was  not  easy  to  suppress  his  yexatiott  wifli  his  motiier, 
and  the  indignation  which  he  felt  at  tile  snpercilioQS  ap 
proadMS  of  the  agent  whom  she  had  employed.  Besides, 
his  mind,  not  less  than  his  feelings,  was  rising  in  rigor  in 
doe  degree  with  the  pressure  pnt  npon  it. 

^<  Ton  are  very  good,  sir,  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
yon.  I  could  have  wished,  however,  that  my  mother  had 
not  givai  yon  this  trouble,  sir.  She  certainly  must  have 
been  thinkbg  of  Mr.  John  Cross.  She  could  scarcely  have 
hoped  that  any  good  could  have  resulted  to  me,  from  tiie 
oowisel  of  otte  who  m  so  Httie  older  timn  myself.'' 

Thk  speech  made  our  adventurer  devate  his  eyebrows. 
He  absolutely  stopped  short  to  look  upon  the  speaker. 
William  Hinkley  stopped  short  also.  His  eye  encountered 
tiiat  of  Stevens  with  an  expreesira  as  Ml  of  defiance  as 
firmness.  His  cheeks  glowed  with  tiie  generous  indigna 
tion  which  filled  his  veins. 

^*  This  fellow  has  something  in  him  after  all,'^  was  tiie 
involuntary  reflection  that  rose  to  the  other's  mind.  The 
effisct  was,  however,  not  very  beneficial  to  his  own  manner. 
Instead  of  having  the  effect  of  impressing  upon  Stevens 
tiie  necessity  of  working  cautiously,  tiie  i^how  of  deiance 
which  he  saw  tended  to  ptorcke  imd  annoy  him.  The 
youth  had  displayed  so  much  propriety  in  hto  anger,  had 
been  so  moderate  as  well  as  firm,  and  had  4ittered  hid  an- 
swer with  so  m«ch  dignity  and  correetiiess,  that  he  ftit 
himself  rebuksd.  To  be  encountered  by  an  unsophistfealed 
boy,  and  foiled,  though  but  for  an  iiistBAt*--8lightiy  esti- 
mated, though  \mt  by  a  youth,  and  him  too,  a  mere  rustic — 
was  mortifying  to  the  s^-esteem  tiiat  rafter  {n^dpitately 
hurried  to  resent  it." 

"Yen  take  it  seriously,  Mr.  Hinkley.    Birt  tunfy  ac 
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offnr  df  service  need  not  be  mistaken.  As  for  the  trifling 
difference  which  ma7  be  in  our  years,  that  is  perhaps  noth- 
ing to  the  diffarenee  which  may  be  in  our  experience,  onr 
knowledge  of  the  world,  our  opportunities  and  studies.^' 

"  Surely,  sir ;  all  thece  mcnf  be,  but  at  all  events  we  are 
not  bound  to  assume  their  existence  until  it  is  shown.'^ 

♦*  Oh,  you  are  likely  to  nove  an  adept  in  the  law,  Mr. 
Hinkley.^ 

<*  I  trusty  sir,  that  your  prc£pecs  ray  be  as  great  in  the 
church.^ 

^  Ha ! — do  I  understand  you  ?  There  is  war  between  us 
then  f  said  Stevens,  watching  the  animated  and  speaking 
covatenaooe  of  William  Hinkley  with  increasing  curi- 
osity. 

"Ay,  sir — there  is!^'  was  the  spirited  reply  of  the 
youth.  "  Let  it  be  war ;  1  am  the  better  pleased,  sir,  fliat 
you  are  the  first  to  proclaim  it." 

**  Very  good,"  said  Stevens,  "  be  it  so,  if  you  will.  At 
all  crvents  you  can  have  no  objection  to  say  why  it  should 
be  BO.'* 

"  Do  yon  ask,  sir  ?*^ 

"  Surely ;  for  I  can  not  guess." 

^  You  are  less  sagacious,  then,  than  I  had  fancied  you. 
You,  scarce  older  than  myself — a  stranger  among  us — 
•ome  to  me  in  the  language  of  a  fiither,  or  a  master,  and 
without  asking  what  I  have  of  feeling,  or  what -I  lack  of 
seme,  undertake  deliberately  to  wound  the  one,  while  inso- 
lendypresunung  to  inform  the  other." 

"  At  the  request  of  your  oWn  mother !" 

^  Pshaw !  what  man  of  sense  or  honesty  would  urge  such 
a  {riea.  Years,  and  long  intimacy,  and  wisdom  admitted  to 
be  superior^  co.uld  alone  justify  the  presumption." 

The  cheeks  of  Stevens  became  scalding  hot 

^  Young  manT'  he  exclaimed,  "  there  is  someDiing  more 
thoB  this  1» 

^  Wfaatl  wsDuld  itneed  more  were  our  positions  reversed  f' 
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demanded  Hinkley  with  a  promptness  that  surprisod  Um 
self. 

.    ^^  Perliaps  not !  wotdd  you  provoke  me  to  personal  vio- 
lence ?» 

.    ^^  Ha !  might  I  hope  for  that  7  sorely  yon  Swgdt  thai  yoa 
are  a  ohjorchman  ?" 

Stevens  paused  awhile  before  he  answered*  Hia  ^es 
looked  vacantly  around  him.  By  this  time  they  had  left 
the  more  1hickly*settled  parts  of  the  village  considerably 
behind  them.  But  a  few  more  dwellings  lay  along  the  path 
on  which  they  were  i^proaching.  On  the  left,  a  gorge 
opened  in  the  hills  by  which  the  valley  was  dotted,  which 
seemed  a  pathway,  and  did  indeed  iMd  to  one  or  more 
dwellings  which  were  out  of  sight  in  the  opposite  v^Jley* 
The  region  to  which  this  pathway  led  wae  very  secluded, 
and  the  eye  of  Stevens  surveyed  it  for  a  fbw  moments  in 
silence.  The  words  of  Hinkley  unquestionably  cony^ed  a 
challenge.  According  to  the  practice  of  the  countiy,  at  a 
lawyer y  he  would  have  been  bound  to  have  taken  ita^  8«oh» 
A  moment  was  required  for  reflection.  His  former  and 
present  position  caused  a  conflict  in  his  mind.  ^The  last 
sentence  of  Hinkley,  and  a  sudden  glim|M  which  he  just 
then  caught  of  the  residence  of  Maifpuret  Coq^er,  deter- 
mined his  answer. 

(^I  thank  you,  young  man,  &r  reminding  aie  of  my 
duties.  You  had  nearly  provoked  the  dd  passioos  a&d  dd 
practices  into  revival.  I  forgive  you — you  misonderalMid 
me  clearly.  I  know  not  how  I  have  ofifonded  you,  for  my 
only  purpose  was  to  serve  your  mother  and  yourself.  1 
may  have  done  this  unwisely;  I  will  not  attempt  to  prove 
that  I  have  not  At  all  events,  assumed  of  my  own  motives^ 
1  leave  you  to  yourself.  You  will  pn^Mddy  ere  long  feel 
the  injustice  you  have  done  me !'' 

He  continued  on  his  way,  leaving  William  Hinkley 
almost  rooted  to  the  spot.  The  poor  youth  was  aotaaUy 
Kanned,  not  by  what  was  said  to  him,  bittf  bgr  tfia  Mdden 
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consciousness  of  his  own  vehemence.  He  had  expressed 
himself  with  a  boldness  and  an  energy  of  which  neither 
nimself  nor  his  friend,  until  now,  would  have  thought  him 
capable.  A  moment's  pause  in  the  provocation,  and  the 
feelings  which  had  goaded  him  on  were  taken  with  a 
tevulsion  quite  as  sudden.  As  he  knew  not  well  what  he 
had  said,  so  he  fancied  he  had  said  everything  precisely 
as  the  passionate  thought  had  suggested  it  in  his  own  mind. 
Already  he  began  to  blame  himself — to  feel  that  he  had 
done  wrong — that  there  had  been  notJiing  in  the  conduct 
or  manner  of  Stevens,  however  unpleasant,  to  justify  his 
own  violence ;  and  that  the  true  secret  of  his  anger  was  to 
be  found  in  that  instinctive  hostility  which  he  had  felt  for 
lu8  rival  from  the  first.  The  more  he  mused,  the  more  he 
became  humbled  by  his  thoughts ;  and  when  he  recollected 
ffae  avowed  profession  of  Stevens  his  shame  increased.  He 
felt  how  shocking  it  was  to  intimate  to  a  sworn  non-com- 
batant the  idea  of  a  personal  conflict.  To  what  point  of 
self-abasement  his  thoughts  would  have  carried  him,  may 
only  be  conjectured;  he  might  have  hurried  forward  to 
overtake  his  antagonist  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  making 
the  most  ample  apology ;  nay,  more,  such  was  the  distinct 
thought  which  was  now  pressing  upon  his  mind,  when 
he  was  saved  from  this  humiliation  by  perceiving  that 
Stevens  had  already  reached,  and  was  about  to  enter  the 
dwelling  of  Margaret  Cooper.  With  this  sight,  every 
thought  and  feeling  gave  place  to  that  of  baffled  love,  and 
disappointed  affection.  With  a  bitter  groan  he  tuined  up 
the  gorge,  and  soon  shut  himself  from  sight  of  the  now 
hateful  habitation. 
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OHAPTER  XII. 

fHB  MASaPEB  AND  HIS  PUFUB. 

The  coarse  of  the  joung  rustic  was  pursued  for  half  a 
mUe  furilier  till  he  came  to  a  little  cottage  of  which  tho 
eye  could  take  no  cognizance  from  any  part  of  the  villago. 
It  was  embowelled  in  a  glen  of  its  own — a  mere  cup  of 
the  slightly-rising  hills,  and  so  encircled  by  foliage  that 
it  needed  a  very  near  approach  of  the  stranger  before  he 
became  aware  of  its  existence.  The  structure  was  Teiy 
small,  a  sort  of  eiqaare  box  with  a  cap  up<m  it,  and  oou- 
sisted  of  two  room^  only  on  a  ground  floor,  with  a  little 
lean-to  or  shed-room  in  the  rear,  intended  for  a  kitchen. 
As  you  drew  nigh  and  passed  through  the  thick  fringe  of 
wood  by  which  its  approach  was  guarded,  the  space  opened 
before  you,  and  you  found  yourself  in  a  sort  of  amphithe- 
atre, of  which  the  cottage  was  the  centre.  A  few  trees 
dotted  this  area,  large  and  massive  trees^  and  seemingly 
preserved  for  purposes  of  shade  only.  It  waa  the  quietest 
spot  in  the  worlds  and  inspired  just  that  sort  of  feeling  in 
the  contemplative  stranger  which  would  be  awakened  by 
a  ramble  among  the  roofless  ruins  of  the  ancient  abbey. 
It  was  a  home  for  contemplation — in  which  one  might 
easily  forget  the  busy  world  without,  and  deliver  himself 
up,  without  an  effort,  to  the  sweetly  sad  musings  of  Hie 
anchorite. 

.  The  place  was  occupied,  however.    A  human  heart  boat 
within  the  humble  died,  and  there  was  a  spirit,  shehered 
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by  its  quiet,  that  mused  laany  high  thoughts,  and  dreamed 
in  equal  congratulation  and  self-reproach,  of  that  busy 
worid  from  which  it  was  au  exile.  The  visit  of  William 
Hinkley  was  not  paid  to  the  solitude.  A  yenerable  man, 
of  large  frame,  and  be&ignant  aspect,  sat  beneath  an  aged 
tree,  pateiml  in  its  appearance  like  himself.  This  person 
might  be  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age.  His  hair, 
diough  very  thick  and  vigorous,  was  as  white  as  driven 
snow.  But  there  were  few  wrinkles  on  his  face,  and  his 
complexion  was  the  clear  red  and  white  of  a  healthy  and 
sanguine  temperament.  His  brow  was  large  and  lofty. 
It  had  many  more  wrinkles  than  his  face.  There  wefe 
two  large  horizontal  seams  upon  it  that  denoted  the  exercise 
of  a  very  busy  thought.  But  the  expression  of  his  eye 
was  th^t  of  the  moat  unembarrassed  benevolence  and  peace. 
It  was  subdued  and  sometimes  sad,  but  tiien  it  had  the 
sweetest,  playfuUest  twinkle  in  the  world.  His  mouth, 
which  was  small  and  beautifully  formed,  wore  a  similar 
expression.  In  short  he  was  what  we  would  call  a  ban4- 
some  old  gentleman,  whose  appearance  did  not  ofiend  taste, 
and  whose,  kind  looks  invited  confidence^  Nor  would  we 
mistake  his  character. 

This  person  was  the  Mr.  Calvert,  the  schoolmaster  of  the 
village,  of  whom  Mrs.  Hinkley  spoke  to  Alfred  Stevens  in 
discussing  the  condition  of  her  son.  His  tasks  were  over 
for  the  day.  The  light-hearted  rabble  whom  he  taught, 
released  from  his  dominion  which  wa$  not  sev^e,  wer^,  by 
this  time,  scampering  over  the  hills,  as  far  from  their  usual 
place  of  restraint  as  the  moderate  streAgth  of  .their  legs 
could  carry  them.  Though  let  loose,  bo^^s  are  not  apt  to 
feel  their  liberty  in  its  prime,  and  freshness,  immediately  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  ^(^hoolbpuse^  .  The  old  g^tlemao 
left  to  hims^,  sat  out  ii^  the  (^n  air,  beneath  a  massive 
oak,  the  paternal  stretching  of  whose  venerable  arms  not 
onfroqueiitly  led  to  the  employment  of  the  shade  below  for 
oanyVV^  on  the  operations  of  the  schoolhouse.  '  There, 
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squat  on  their  hatmches,  Hhc  stordy  boys — germi  of  tbe 
finest  peasantrj  in  the  world — surroanded  tiieir  teacher  in 
a  group  quite  as  pleasing  as  pictoresquo.  The  sway  of  the 
old  man  was  paternal.  His  rod  was  nSier  a  %uratiT6 
than  a  real  existence ;  and  when  drive-i  to  flie  use  of  the 
birch,  the  good  man,  consulting  more  tastes  tiian  <me,  em- 
ployed the  switch  from  the  peach  or  some  otiier  odorous 
tree  or  fifhrub,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  lad,  as  well  as  he 
could,  to  the  extniordinary  application.  He  was  one  of 
those  considerate  persons,  who  disguise  pills  in  gold4eaf, 
and  if  compelled,  as  a  judge,  to  hang  a  gentieman,  would 
decree  that  a  rope  of  silk  should  carry  out  the  painful  re- 
quisitions of  the  law3. 

Seated  beneath  his  tree,  in  nearly  the  same  spot  and 
position  in  which  he  had  dismissed  his  pupils,  William 
Oalvert  pored  over  the  pages  of  a  volume  as  huge  of  size 
as  it  was  musty  of  appearance.  It  was  that  pleasant  book 
— quite  as  much  romance  as  history — the  ^Knights  of 
Malta,**  by  our  venerable  father.  Monsieur  L'Abbe  Vertot 
Its  didl,  dtim,  yellow-looking  pages — how  yellow,  dim,  and 
dull-looking  in  comparison  with  more  youtiifiil  works — 
had  yet  a  life  and  soul  which  it  is  not  easy  to  find  in  many 
of  these  latter.  Its  high  wrought  and  elaborate  pictures 
of  strife,  and  toil,  and  bloodshed,  grew  vividly  before  the 
old  man's  eyes ;  and  then,  to  help  the  illusion,  were  there 
not  tiie  portraits — mark  me — the  veritable  portraits,  en- 
graved on  copper,  witii  all  their  tities,  badges,  and  insignia, 
done  to  tiie  life,  of  all  tiiose  brave,  grand,  and  fiunoua 
masters  of  the  order,  by  whom  the  deeds  were  enacted 
which  he  read,  and  who  stared  out  upon  his  eyes,  at  everr 
eiH)ch,  in  full  confirmation  of  the  veracious  narrative? 
No  wonder  that  tiie  old  man  became  heedless  of  external 
objects.  No  wonder  he  forgot  the  noise  of  the  retiring 
urchins,  and  the  toils  of  the  day,  as,  for  tiie  twentieft 
time,  he  glowed  in  tiie  brave  recital  of  tiie  fcoKnis  siec^ 
—tiie  baflled  fhiy  of  tiie  TuA — tiie  imdidLeii 
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and  mremitled  valor  of  Uie  few  but  fearless  defenders. 
The  blood  in  bis  cheek  might  be  seen  hastening  to  and 
fro  in  aecordanoe  with  the  events  of  which  be  read.  His 
egre  was  glowing — his  pidse  beating,  and  he  half  started 
from  his  seat,  as,  hearing  a  slight  footstep,  he  tamed  to 
enconnter  the  respectftil  homage  of  his  former  papil,  still 
his  friend,  our  jouiig  acquaintance,  William  Hinklej. 

Tbe  old  man  laid  down  his  book  npon  the  grass,  ex- 
tended bis  hand  to  his  visiter,  and  leaning  back  against  the 
tree,  sarrendered  himself  to  a  quiet  chuckle  in  which  there 
was  the  hesitancy  of  a  little  shame. 

^*  Yea  sorprised  me,  William,"  he  said ;  ^^  when  I  read 
dd  Yertot,  and  such  books,  I  feel  myself  a  boy  again.  You 
most  have  seen  my  oBotion.  I  really  had  got  so  warm, 
that  I  was  about  to  start  up  and  look  for  the  weapons  of 
war ;  and  had  yon  but  come  a  moment  later,  you  might 
have  suffered  an  assault.  As  it  was,  I  took  you  Cm:  a 
Tork^-Solyman  himself — and  was  beginnkig  to  ask  my- 
self whether  I  should  attack  yon  tooth  and  nail,  having  no 
other  weapons,  or  propose  terms  of  peace.  Oonsidering 
ike  severe  losses  which  yon — I  mean  his  Turkish  highness 
— had  sustained,  I  fancied  that  you  would  not  be  ditoMh 
dined  to  an  arrangement  just  at  this  moment.  But  this 
very  notion,  at  tiie  same  time,  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  might  end  the  struggle  for  ever  by  another  blow.  A  mo- 
ment  later,  my  boy,  and  you  might  have  been  compelled  to 
endure  it  for  the  Turk." 

The  youth  smiled  sadly  as  he  replied :  ^'  I  must  borrow 
diat  book  6*0111  you,  sir,  some  of  these  days.  I  have  often 
thought  to  do  so,  but  I  am  afraid." 

**  Afraid  of  what,  William  ?' 

^  That  it  will  turn  my  bead,  sir,  and  make  me  disHkp 
more  difficult  studies." 

^«  It  is  a  reasonable  fear,  my  son ;  but  there  is  no  danger 
of  tids  aeri,  if  we  will  cmly  take  heed  of  one  rule,  and  that 
is,  to  take  such  books  as  we  take  sweetmeats — in  very 
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small  qnantities  at  a  time^  iand  never  to  interfere  wUh  ibe 
tMin  repast.  I  suspect  that  light  reading — or  reading  whiek 
wt  usus^y  eall  light,  but  which,  ae  it  ooncems  the  fale  of 
Man  in  Ins  most  serious  rdations,  his  hopes,  his  afiections, 
ois  heart,  nay,  his  rery  people  and  nation — is  searody  lees 
important  than  any  otiier.  I  suspect  that  this  sort  of  read- 
ing would  be  of  great  sendee  to  the  student,  by  relievkig 
the  solemnity  of  more  tedious  and  exacting  studies,  if  taken 
sparingly  and  at  allotted  hours.  The  student  usually  finds 
a  recreation  of  some  kind.  I  would  make  books  of  this 
description  his  recreation.  Many  a  thick-headed  and  sour 
parent  1ms  forced  his  son  into  a  beer-shop,  into  the  tastes 
for  tobacco  and  consequently  brandy,  simply  from  denying 
htm  amusements  which  equally  warm  the  blood  and  elevate 
Hie  imagination.  Studies  which  merely  inform  the  head 
are  very  apt  to  endanger  the  hoart.  This  is  the  reproach 
asoally  urged  against  the  class  aS  persons  whom  we  call 
thorot^  lawyers.  Their  intense  devotion  to  that  narrow 
sphere  of  law  which  leaves  out  jury-pleading,  is  very  apt  to 
endanger  the  existence  of  feeling  and  imagination.  Hie 
mere  analysis  of  external  principles  begets  a  d^ree  of 
moral  indifier^ice  to  all  things  cdse,  which  really  impairs 
tbe  intellect  by  depriving  it  of  its  highest  sources  oi  stimu- 
lus. Mathematicians  suffer  in  the  same  way — become 
mere  machines,  and  forfeit,  in  their  concern  for  figures,  all 
the  social  and  most  of  tiie  human  characteristies.  The 
mind  is  always  enfeebled  by  any  pursuit  so  single  and  ab- 
sorbing in  its  aims  as  to  leave  ou{  of  ezeroise  any  of  Hie 
moral  faculties^  That  course  of  study  k  the  only  one.  to 
make  a  truly  great  man,  which  compels  toe  mind  to  do  a& 
things  of  which  it  is  capable." 

.  '^Bat  how  do  you  reconcile  tUs^  sir,  with  the  opin- 
ion, so  generally  entertained,  that  no  one  man  can  serve 
two  masters  ?  Law,  like  the  muse,  is  a  jealoms  matress. 
Stko  is  said  to  suffer  no  lackesse  tb  escape  wiiii  iiu^ 
ii*ty.»»  -  ^^ 
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*  You  mistake  me.  While  I  cotuiBel  one  to  go  out  ot 
iiis  profession  for  relief  and  recreation,  I  still  counsel  but 
the  oae  pursuit.  Men  fail  in  their  professions,  not  beeause 
they  daily  assign  an  hour  to  amnsemeBt,  bat  because  ihef 
liak  ia  a.  perpetual,  struggle  between  some  two  leading  ob- 
jects. For  example,  nothing  is  more  frequent  in  our  ooa» 
try  than  to  combine  law  and  politicsi  Nothing  is  more  apl 
to  ruin  the  lawyer." 

^^  Very  true,  sir.  I  now  wdMiataQd  you.  But  I  should 
think  the  great  difficulty  wonld  be,  in  resorting  to  suoh 
pleasant  books  as  this  of  Yertot  for  relief  and  recreation, 
that  you  could  mot  calst  him  off  when  yoo  {dease.  The  in- 
toxication would  continue  even  after  the  draught  has  been 
BwaUowect,  and  would  thus  interfere  with  the  bourc  devoted 
to  other  employments." 

^^  There  is  reason  in  that,  William,  and  that,  indeed,  is 
the  grand  difficulty.  But  to  show  that  a  good  scheme  has 
its  difficulties  is  net  an  argument  for  abandoning  it." 

"  By  BO  means,  sir." 

«<The  same  indiridual  whom  Yertot  mi^  intoxioale^ 
would  most  probably  be  intoxicated  by  more  dangerous 
stimulants.  Sverything,  however,  depends  upon  the  habits 
of  self-control  which  a  man  has  acquired  in  his  boyhood. 
The  habit  of  self-control  is  the  only  habit  which  makes 
mental  power  truly  effective.  Tne  man  who  can  not  com 
pel  himself  to  do  or  to  forbear,  can  never  be  much  of  a  stur 
dent  Students,  if  you  observe,  are  generally  dogged  men 
— inflexible,  plodding,  persevering — .among  lawyers,  those 
men  whom  you  always  find  at  their  offices,  and  seldom  soe 
aaywhaffe  else.  Ttey  own  that  mental  habit  which  we  call 
9oLf<control,  which  supplies  the  defioieney  in  numerous  iat- 
stances  of  real  talents  I(  is  a  power,  and  a  mighty  power, 
particularly  in  this  country,  where  children  are  seldom 
taught  it,  and  consequently  grow  up  to  be  a  sort  of  moral 
vanes  that  move  with  every  change  of  wind,  and  never  fix 
until  they  do  so  with  their  own  rust.    He  who  leants  this 
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power  in  boyhood  will  be  yeiy  8«re  to  master  all  \aa  com 


The  darker  expressioB  of  sadness  passed  OTer  the  < 
tenanee  of  the  ingenaons  yonth. 

^^  I  am  afnud/'  said  he,  *^  that  I  shall  ne¥er  acquire  tUa 
habit." 

"  Why  so  ?    In  your  wry  fear  I  see  a  hope/' 

<^  Alas !  sir,  I  feel  my  own  instability  of  character.  I 
feel  myself  the  'victim  of  a  thousand  plans  and  purposes, 
which  change  as  soon  and  as  often  as  they  are  made.  I 
am  afraid,  sir,  I  shall.be  nothing  P' 

^^  Do  not  despond,  my  son,"  said  the  old  man  sympatfai- 
singly.  *^  Your  fear  is  natural  to  your  age  and  tempera- 
ment. Most  young  men  at  your  time  of  life  fed  nnmefoos 
yearnings — the  struggle  of  various  qualities  of  mind,  eaok 
striving  in  newly*b(Nrn  activity,  and  striying  adrersely. 
Your  unhappiness  arises  from  i^e  refusal  of  these  qualities 
to  act  togetiier.  When  they  learn  to  co-operate,  all  will 
be  easy.  Your  strifes  will  be  subdued ;  there  will  be  a 
cadm  like  that  upon  the  sea  when  the  storms  subside." 

^^Ah!  but  when  will  that  be?  A  long  time  yet.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  storm  rather  increases  Ihan  subsideB.** 

^^  It  may  seem  so  to  you  now,  and  yet,  when  the  strife  ie 
greatest,  the  favorable  change  is  at  hand.  It  needs  but  one 
ttang  to  make  all  the  conflictii^  qualities  of  (XM^b  mind  co- 
operate." ' 

''What  is  that  one  thing,  sir?" 

''  An  object !    As  yet,  you  havie  none*" 

"None,  Mr!" 

^'None — or  rather  many — which  is  pretty  mnoh  tike 
same  tkiag  as  haviagnone." 

'^  I  am  not  sure,  sir — but  it  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  I  ham 
aa  olgect" 

"  Indeed,  William !  are  you  sure  f " 
/'I  think  so,  sir." 

**W«ll,nameit." 
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"^Ihaveambitiotiytir.'' 

^  Ah !  that  is  a  passion,  not  an  olgect  Does  jour  am- 
bition point  in  one  direction  ?  Unless  it  does,  it  is  olgeoi- 
lees." 

The  yonih  was  silent.    The  dd  mut  proceeded  :-^ 

^^  I  am  disposed  to  be  serere  with  you,  my  son.  There 
is  no  sarer  sign  of  feeUeaess  Asn  in  the  constant  begin- 
nings  ted  the  nerer  performings  of  a  mind.  Know  thyself, 
is  the  first  lesson  to  learn.  Is  it  not  very  childish  to  talk 
of  having  ambition,  without  knowing  what  to  do  with  it  ? 
If  we  have  ambition,  it  is  given  to  as  to  work  with.  Ton 
come  to  me,  and  declare  this  ambition  I  We  confer  together. 
Tour  ambition  seeks  ibr  utterance.  You  ask, '  What  sort 
of  utterance  will  suit  an  ambition  such  as  mine  ?'  To  an- 
swer this  question,  we  ask,  ^What  are  your  quaUtiBs?' 
Did  you  think,  William,  that  I  disparaged  yours  when  I 
recommended  the  law  to  you  as  a  profession  7" 

^  No,  sir !  oh,  no !  PeriM^os  you  overrated  tiiem.  1  am 
afraid  so  — I  think  so.'' 

^<No,  William,  unfbrtonately,  yon  do  not  think  abott  it. 
If  you  would  sufbr  yourself  to  think,  you  would  speak  a 
different  language." 

^  I  ean  not  think — I  am  too  miserable  to  think!"  ex- 
claimed the  youth  in  a  burst  of  passion.  The  old  man 
lodced  suiprised.  He  gazed  with  a  serious  anxiety  into 
the  youth's  face,  and  then  addressed  him : — 

<^  Where  liave  you  been,  William,  for  the  last  three  weeks  ? 
In  all  that  time  I  have  not  seen  you." 

A  warm  blush  sufiased  the  cheeks  of  the  pupil.  He  did 
not  immediately  answer. 

^^  Adc  me  •'"  exclaimed  a  voice  from  behind  them,  wluck 
they  both  instantly  recognised  as  that  of  Ned  Hinkley,  the 
cousin  of  William.  He  had  approached  them,  in  the  ear- 
.  neotaees  of  their  interview,  without  having  dtstarbed  tima. 
The  bold  youth  was  habited  in  a  rough  woodman's  dress. 
He  wore  a  round  jacket  of  homespun,  and  in  his  hand  he 
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carried  a  couple  of  fishing-rods,  wbkk)  with  certain  odier 
imptements,  betrayed  siffioaently  the  olgeot  of  his  preseat 
parsmt. 

^^  Ask  me !"  said  he.  ^<  I  can  tell  jou  what  he's  bean 
aboat  better  than  anybody  eLse." 

"^  Well,  Ned/' said  the  old  man,'' what  haaU  been?  lam 
afraid  it  is  yoor  fiddle  that  keeps  him  from  his  Blackstone." 

^  My  fiddle,  indeed !  If  he  would  listen  to  my  fiddle 
when  she  speaks  oat,  he'd  be  wiser  and  better  for  it.  Look 
at  him,  Mr.  Calvert,  and  say  whether  it's  book  or  fiddle 
that's  likely  to  make  him  as  lean  as  a  March  fnckerel  in 
the  diort  space  of  Jhree  months.    Only  look  at  him^I  say/' 

''  Truly,  William,  I  had  not  observed  it  before,  bat,  as  Ned 
says,  you  do  look  thin,  and  you  tell  me  you  are  unha|q>y. 
Hard  study  might  make  you  thin^  but  can  not  make  you  on- 
happy.    What  is  it?" 

The  more  volatile  and  free^wken  oouain  answered  for  him. 

''  He's  been  shot,  gran'pa,  ance  you  saw  him  last." 

"Shot?" 

"Yes,  shot!— IE?  ikinks  mortally.  I  think  not.  A 
flesh  wound  to  my  thinking,  that  a  few  months  more  will 
cure." 

"  You  have^some  joke  at  bottom,  Edward,"  said  tiie  old 
man  gravely. 

"  Joke,  sir !  It's  a  tough  joke  that  cudgels  a  jiamp  lad 
into  a  lean  one  in  a  single  season." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

^  I  mean  to  use  your  own  langoage,  gran'pa.  Among 
the  lessons  I  got  from  you  when  you  onderto^  to  fill  our 
heads  with  wisdom  by  applications  of  snartness  to  a  very 
different  place —  among  the  books  we  sometimes  read  firom 
was  one  of  Master  Ovid." 

"Ha!  ha!  I  see  what  you're  afker.  lunderBtaad  the 
shooting.  So  you  think  that  tiie  blind  boy  has  hit  WilliaB, 
eh?" 

«  A  flesh  wound  as  I  tdl  you;  but  be  thinks  the  boH  ii 
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in  bis  beart^  I'm  Eure  it  ean  and  will  be  pkoked  <mt,  and 
no  deatb  will  follow." 

^^  Well !  wbo^s  tbe  maiden  from  wbose  eyee^  tbe  arrow 
was  barbed  ?" 

**  Margaret  Cooper." 

^  Ah !  indeed !"  said  the  old  man  gravelj. 

<^Do  not  heed  him/*  exolaimed  William  Hinkley;  bnt 
ibe  bhisb  npon  his  cheeks,  still  inoreasiBg,  spoke  a  d^Terent 
language. 

<^  I  would  rather  not  heed  him,  WilHam.  The  passions 
of  persons  so  yonng  as  yonrself  are  seldom  of  a  permanent 
character.  The  attractions  which  win  the  boy  seldom  com- 
pensate the  man.  There  is  time  enough  for  this,  ten  years 
hence,  and  love  then  will  be  far  more  rational." 

^^  Ah,  lad ! — wut  ten  years  at  twenty.  I  can  believe  a 
great  deal  in  the  doctrine  of  young  men's  feDy,  but  I  can't 
go  that.    I'm  in  love  myself." 

"You!" 

"  Yes !  I !  —I'm  hit  too—  and  if  you  don't  like  it,  why 
did  you  teach  us  Ovid  and  the  rest  ?  As  for  rational  love, 
that's  a  new  sort  of  thing  that  we  never  heard  about  before. 
Love  was  never  expected  to  be  rational.  He's  knowli  the 
cotitrary.  I've  h^rd  so  ever  since  I  was  knee4iigh  to  the 
great  jHCttire  of  your  Cupid  that  you  showed  us  in  your 
famous  Dutch  edition  of  Apuleius.  The  young  unmarried 
men  feel  that  if  s  irrational ;  the  old  married  people  tell  us 
so  in  a  grunt  that  proves  the  truth  of  what  they  say.  But 
that  dcm't  alter  the  case.  It's  a  sort  of  natural  madness 
that  makes  one  attack  in  ervery  person's  lifetime.  I  don't 
believe  in  repeated  attacks.  Some  are  bit  worse  than 
others ;  and  some  think  themselves  bit,  and  are  mietaken. 
That's  the  case  with  William,  and  it's  that  that  keeps  hist 
from  your  law-books  and  my  fiddle.  That  makes  him  thin. 
He  has  a  notion  of  Margaret  Cooper,  and  she  has  none  of 
*iim ;  and  love  that's  all  of  one  side  is  neither  real  nor 
ational.    I  dim't  believe  it." 


tiS  OHABUBICOMT. 

WiUUm  Hiuklej  mattered  somethmg  angrily  in  the  ^ 
of  the  speaker. 

^^  W^i  well  !'*  md  the  impetaouB  couaiii,  ^^  I  dw't  iirant 
to  make  you  vexed,  and  still  less  do  I  come  here  to  talk 
Bach  politics  with  you.  What  do  you  say  to  tiqUing  a  traat 
this  afternoon  ?    That's  what  I  come  for/' 

^<  It's  too  cool,"  said  the  old  man. 

^^  Not  a  hit.  There's  a  wind  &om  the  sooth,  and  a  cast 
of  dead  is  constantly  growing  between  as  and  the  boh.  I 
think  we  shall  do  somethiiKg — somethii^  better  than  talk- 
ing abont  loTe,  and  law,  where  nobody's  figreed.  Too, 
gran'pa,  won't  take  the  love ;  Bill  Hinkley  can't  stomach 
the  law,  and  the  t^ont  alone  can  bripg  aboat  a  reconciliar 
tion.  Come,  gran'pa,  I'm  resdved  on  getting  yoor  Wfipv 
toHoight,  and  yea  most  go  and  see  i»e  do  it." 

«« On  one  condition  only,  Ned." 

"  What's  that,  gran'pa  ?" 

"  That  you  both  sup  with  me." 

*<  Done  lor  myself.    What  say  yoa.  Bill  ?" 

The  youth  gave  a  sad  assent,  and  tiie  rattlingyooth  pro- 
ceeded :•«-*- 

^^  The  best  onre  of  grief  is  eating.  Love  is  a  oort  of 
pleasant  grief.  Many  a  ease  of  afiOHction  have  I  seen 
oiended  by  a  beefstes^.  I!ish  is  better*  Oet  a  Iovbt  to 
eat,  roMse  np  his  appetites,  and,  to  the  same  extent,  yon 
lessen  his  affections.  Hot  suppers  keep  down  the  sensttulr 
ities ;  and,  grandpa,  after  onss,  t<i-night,  you  shall  have  the 
fiddle.  If  I  don't  make  her  speak  to  yoa  to-night,  mj 
name's  Brag,  and  yoa  need  never  again  believe  me." 

And  the  good-homored  youth,  gathering  up  his  canes,  led 
the  way  to  tiie  hills,  dowly  followed  by  his  two  lesg  elastio 
iBompauiona. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  A  FAILIJRB. 

The  route,  whieh  conducted  them  over  a  range  of  geatlj- 
nocBdiiig  hillB,  through  groves  tolerably  thick,  an  nncleared 
woodland  tract  comprising  every  variety  of  pleasant  foliage, 
at  length  brought  tiiem  to  a  lonely  tarn  or  lake,  abovt  a 
mile  in  cireomferenee,  nestled  and  crouching  in  the  hollow 
of  the  hills,  whieh,  in  some  places  sloped  gently  down  to 
its  margin,  at  others  hung  abruptly  over  its  deep  ajod  peur 
aive  waters.  A  thick  fiiage  of  shrubs,  water^rasses,  and 
wiM  flowers^  girdled  its  edges,  and  gave  a  dark  and  myste- 
rious  eacpression  to  its  ftce.  There  were  many  beaten 
tracks,  ebitow  paths  liar  individual  wayfarers  on  foot,  which 
eondueted  down  to  fovorite  fishing-spots.  These  were 
found  chiefly  bn  those  sides  of  the  lake  where  the  rocks 
were  precipitmiB.  Perched  on  a  jutting  eminence,  and  half 
shrouded  in  the  bushes  whieh  clothed  it,  the  silent  fisher- 
man took  his  plaoe,  while  his  fly  was  made  to  kiss  the  water 
in  ca{Nriciott8  evolutions,  such  as  the  experienced  angler . 
knows  how  to  employ  to  beguile  the  wary  victim  from  close 
cove,  or  gloomy  hdlew,  or  from  beneath  those  decaying 
tpuak8<  of  overtfirown  trees  which  have  given  his  brood  a 
ahiriter  fhmi  immemorial  time. 

To  one  of  these  sdeoted  spots,  Ned  Hinkley  proceeded, 
leaving  his  companicms  above,  where,  in  shade  dieinselves, 
and  lying  at  ease  upon  the  smooth  tur^  they  could  watch 
Ui  successes  and  at  the  same  time  ei\|oy  the  coup  cTwUy 
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which  was  singularly  beantiftd,  afforded  by  the  whole  siir* 
rounding  expanse.  The  tarn,  like  the  dark  mysterioos 
dwelling  of  an  Undine,  was  spread  out  before  them  with  the 
smoothness  of  glass,  though  untransparent,  and  shining  be- 
neath tiieir  eyes  like  a  vast  basin  of  the  richest  jet.  A 
thousand  pretty  changes  along  the  upland  slopes,  or  Abrupt 
bills  which  hemmed  it  in,  gave  it  a  singular  aspect  of  vari- 
ety which  is  seldom  afforded  by  any  scene  very  remarkable 
for  its  stillness  and  sedusibn.  Opposite  to  the  rock  on 
which  Ned  Hinkley  was  already  croudiiDg,  the  hill-slope  to 
the  lake  was  singularly  unbroken,  and  so  gradual  was  the 
ascent  from  the  margin,  that  one  was  scarcely  oonecioiii  of 
his  upward  movement,  until  looking  behind  him,  he  saw  how 
far  below  lay  the  waters  which  he  had  lately  left. 

The  pathway,  which  had  been  often  trodden,  was  very 
distinctly  nmrked  to  the  eyes  of  our  two  friends  on  the  op- 
posite elevation,  and  they  could  also  perceive  who^  the 
same  footpath  extended  on  either  hand  a  few  yards  fr«n 
the  lake,  so  as  to  enable  the  wanderer  to  pfrolong  his  ram- 
bles, on  either  side,  untQ  reaching  the  foot  of  Ae  abrapt 
masses  of  rock  which  distinguished  the  oppostte  nuu^;in  of 
the  basin.  To  ascend  these,  on  that  side,  was  %  work  of 
toil,  which  none  but  the  lover  of  tiie  pictoresque  is  often 
found  willing  to  enoonnter.  Above,  e^en  to  the  eyto  of  our 
friends,  though  they  occupied  an  eminence,  the  skiee  seeaied 
circumscribed  to  the  circumference  of  the  lake  and  tlie  hillfi 
by  which  it  was  snrrounded ;  and  iho  appearanoe  of  the 
whole  region,  therefore,  was  that  of  a  complete  anqdudie- 
atre,  the  lake  bemg  the  floor,  the  hiUs  the  mighlj  ^ttars, 
and  the  roof,  the  blue,  bright,  fretted  eanopy  of  heaven. 

^  I  have  missed  yon,  my  son,  foir  soom  time  past,  and  tbe 
beauty  of  the  picture  reminds  me  of  whBi  your  seeodag  neg- 
lect has  made  me  lose.  When  I  was  a  young  man  Iwonld 
have  preferred  to  visit  such  %  spot  as  this  alone*  Bnt  the 
sense  of  desolation  presses  heavily  upon  an  old  man  mder 
any  circumstances ;  and  he  seeks  for  the  oonq^yiaf  tibe 
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jomig,  ^  if  to  fiwhen,  w)tl}  syjApMby  and  memory,  tbe 
c^Q^leasiie^Q  i^d  i^cay  wbieb  ^tto^da  idl  hit  own  thoughts 
and  fancies.  To  come  alone  into  the  woods,  even  thoogh 
the  scene  I  look  on  be  as  fj^ir  as  this,  makes  me  moodj  and 
%w^J^^8  g}pomy  ii^[|agin$^tions  ;  and  since  you  have  b^n  so 
long  absent,  I  have  taken  to  my  books  again,  and  given  up 
ibe  wood^  Ah\  boQk^,  ^ooe,  novei*  d^ert  v^9;  aever 
prove  unfaithful ;  never  chide  us ;  never  mock  us,  aa  even 
these  woods  do,  with  the  memory  of  bajBed  hopes,  and 
dreams  of  youth,  gone,  never  to  return  again. 

^^  I  trust*  my  dear  sir,  you  do  not  think  me  ungrateful 
I  have  not  wilfully  neglected  you.  Iforo  than  once  I  s^ 
out  to  visit  y^ ;  but  ray  heart  was  69  full — I  wr3  so  v^y 
unhappy  —  that  I  had  not  the  spirit  for  it.  I  felt  tkat  I 
should  not  be  any  compapy  {bi*  you,  and  feared  that  I  would 
only  afec^  yoq  witli  sopae  of  my  own  di^lue^t'' 

"  Nay,  that  should  be  no  fear  with  you,  my  deat  boy,  for 
you  should  kr^ow  that  the  very  son'ows  of  youth,  aa  they 
awaken  the  synppatbies  of  age,  provide  it  with  the  means 
of  ezcite^aent.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  age  that  its  intei^est 
is  slow  to  kindle.  Whatever  excites  the  pulse,  if  not  vio^ 
lently,  is  beneficial  to  the  t^e^t.  of  the  old  man.  But  tbeae 
sorrows  of  yours,  my  son  —  do  you  not  call  the«i  by  too 
strong  a  name  ?  I  suspect  they  are  nothing  more  thaji  the 
dincontej^ts,  the  vagio^  yearnings  of  tbo  ypuQg  and  ardent 
nature,  such  as  prcnnpt  enterprise  ajud  l^ad  to  nobleness* 
If  you  had  tl}em  not,  you  wou^d  think  of  Utile  else  than  how 
to  squat  with  your  cousin  there,  seeking  to  entrap  your 
dinner;  nay,  not  so  much — you  would  think  only  of  the 
modes  of  cooking  and  the  delight  of  eating  tlie  fish,  and 
shrink  from  the  toil  of  taking  it.  Do  not  deceive  yourself. 
This  sorrow  which  distresses  you  is  possibly  a  beneficial 
sorrow.  It  is  the  hope  which  is  in  you  to  be  something  — 
to  do  something  —  for  this  doinff  is  after  all,  and  before  all, 
tJw  great  object  of  living.  The  hope  of  the  heart  is  always 
9  discontent  —  mq^t  generally  a  wholesome  discontent  — 
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sometimes  a  noble  disoontent  kadkig  to  noblehees.  It  is 
to  be  satisfied  rather  than  nursed*  Yoa  mmt  do  what  it 
requires." 

"  I  know  not  what  it  requires." 

^^  Your  daifig'  then  must  be  confined  at  present  to  finding 
out  what  that  is." 

^<  Alas !  sir,  it  seems  to  me  aiB  if  I  oould  no  more  thimk 
than  I  can  do.'* 

*^  Very  likely;  —  that  is  the  case  at  present;  and  there 
are  several  reasons  for  this  feebleness.  The  energies  whioii 
have  not  yet  been  tasked,  do  not  know  well  how  to  b^^. 
You  have  been  a  fevered  boy.  Your  wants  have  been 
well  provided  for.  Your  parents  have  loved  yon  only  too 
tnucfa." 

"  Too  much  1  Why,  even  now,  I  am  met  with  C(M  looks 
and  reproachful  words,  on  aeooant  of  this  stranger,  of  whom 
nobody  knows  anything." 

<^  Even  so :  suppose  that  to  be  the  case,  my  son ;  still  it 
does  not  alter  the  truth  of  what  I  say.  You  can  not  ima- 
gine that  your  parents  prefer  this  stranger  to  yourself,  un- 
less you  imagine  them  to  have  undergone  a  very  sudden 
change  of  character.  They  have  always  treated  you  ten- 
derly— too  tenderly." 

** Too  tenderly,  sir?" 

^^Yes,  William,  too  tenderiy.  Their  tenderness  has 
enfeebled  you,  and  that  is  the  reason  you  know  not  in  what 
way  to  begin  to  dissipate  your  doubts,  and  apjdy  your 
energies.  If  they  reproach  you,  that  is  because  they  have 
some  interest  in  you,  and  a  right  in  you,  which  constitutes 
their  interest.  If  they  treat  the  stranger  civilly,  it  is  be- 
cause he  is  a  stranger." 

'^  Ay,  sir,  but  what  if  they  give  this  stranger  authority 
to  question  and  to  counsel  me  ?  Is  not  this  a  cruel  indig- 
nify?" 

«"  Softly,  William,  softly !  There  is  something  at  tiie 
bottom  of  this  which  I  do  not  see,  and  which  p«:iiaps  yo« 
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do  not  8ee.  If  yonr  parents  employ  a  stranger  to  counsel 
yon,  it  proves  that  something  in  yonr  conduct  leads  tiiem 
to  think  that  you  need  counsel." 

^^That  may  be,  sir;  but  why  not  give  It  themselves? 
why  employ  a  person  of  whom  nobody  knows  anything  ?'' 

^^  I  infer  from  your  tone,  my  son,  rather  than  your  words, 
that  you  have  some  dislike  to  this  strangen 

"  No,  sir "  was  the  beginning  of  the  young  man's 

reply,  but  he  stopped  short  with  a  guilty  consciousness. 
A  warm  blush  overspread  his  cheek,  and  he  remained  silent. 
The  old  man,  without  seeming  to  perceive  the  momentary 
interruption,  or  the  confusion  which  followed  it,  preceded 
in  his  commentary. 

^  There  should  be  nothing,  surdy,  to  anger  yon  in  good  . 
counsel,  spoken  even  hy  a  stranger,  tny  son;  and  even 
where  the  counsel  be  not  good,  if  the  motive  be  so,  it  re- 
quii^es  our  gratitude  though  it  may  not  receive  our  ad<^ 
tion." 

^^  I  don't  know,  sir,  but  it  seems  to  me  very  strainge,  and 
is  very  humiliating,  that  I  should  be  required  to  submit  to 
the  instructioBS  of  one  of  whom  we  know  notMng,  and  who 
is  scarcely  older  than  myself." 

^^  It  may  be  mortifying  to  your  self-esteem,  my  son,  but 
self^steem,  when  too  active,  is  compelled  constantly  to 
suffer  this  sort  of  mortification.  It  may  be  that  one  man 
shall  not  be  older  in  actual  years  than  another,  yet  be  vijiB 
to  teach  that  other.  Merely  living,  days  and  weeks  and 
months,  constitutes  no  right  to  wisdom ;  it  is  the  crowding 
events  and  experience  —  the  indefatigable  industry  —  the 
living  actively  and  well  —  that  supply  us  with  the  materials 
for  knowing  and  teaching.  In  comparison  with  millioiis 
of  your  own  age,  who  have  lived  among  men,  and  shared 
in  their  strifes  and  troubles,  you  would  find  yourself  as 
feeble  a  child  as  ever  yet  needed  the  helping  hand  of  coim* 
eel  and  guardianship ;  and  this  brings  me  back  to  what  I 
said  before.    Your  parents  have  treated  you  too  tenderly. 
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'  They  have  done  evety  thing  for  you.  You  have  done  nothing 
for  yourself.  They  provide  for  your  wants,  hearken  to 
your  complaints,  nurture  you  in  sickness,  with  a  diseasing 
fondness,  and  so  render  jrou  incapable.  Aence  H  is,  that, 
in  the  toils  of  manhood,  you  do  not  know  how  to  begin. 
ITou  lack  courage  and  perseverance." 

^^  Courage  and  perseveranon !"  was  the  surprised  exdor 
mation  of  the  youl^. 

"  Precisely,  and  lest  I  should  offend  you,  my  son,  I  must 
acknowledge  to  you  beforehand,  that  this  very  deficiency 
was  my  own.*' 

"  Yours,  isir  ?  I  can  not  think  it.    What !  lack  courage  ?" 

"Exactly  so r 

**  Why,  sir — did  I  toot  see  you  myself,  when  everybody 
q1b8  looked  on  with  trembling  and  with  terror,  thix)w  your- 
self in  the  way  of  Di*umnK>nd's  hoi-ses  and  save  the  poor 
boy  from  being  dashed  to  pieces?  lliore  was  surely  no 
lack  of  courage  there !" 

"  No !  in  that  sense,  my  son,  1  labor  under  no  deficiency. 
But  this  sort  of  courage  is  of  the  meaneet  kind.  It  is  the 
courage  of  impulse,  not  of  steadfastness.  Hear  me,  Wil 
liam.  You  have  more  than  once  allowed  tihe  expression  of 
M  wonder  to  escape  you,  why  a  man,  having  sudi  a  passion 
for  books  and  study,  and  wiUi  the  appearance  of  mental  re- 
sosroes,  such  as  I  am  supposed  to  possess,  should  be  con- 
tent, retiring  from  the  great  city,  to  set  up  his  habitation  in 
this  remote  and  obscure  i*egion.  My  chosen  profession 
was  the  law ;  I  was  no  unfaithfal  student.  True,  I  had  no 
paients  to  lament  my  wanderings  and  fkilures ;  but  I  did 
not  wander.  I  studied  olosely,  with  a  degree  of  diligence 
which  seemed  to  surprise  afl  my  companions.  1  was  ambi- 
tioos  —  intensely  ambitious.  My  head  ran  upon  the  strifes 
of  the  forum,  its  exciting  Contests  of  mind  and  soul  —  its 
troubles,  its  triumphs.  This  was  my  leading  thought — it 
tvas  my  only  passion..  The  boy-frenzies  for  women,  which 
ate  prompted  less  by  sentiment  or  jud|^nt,  than  by  feteiv 
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ish  blood,  troubled  me  little.  Law  was  mj  mistress  —  took 
up  all  my  time  —  absorbed  all  my  devotion.  I  l>eliev'e  that 
I  was  a  good  lawyer  —  no  pettifogger  —  the  merely  drilled 
creature  who  toils  for  his  license,  and  toils  for  ever  after 
solely  for  his  petty  gains,  in  the  miserably  petty  arts  of 
making  gains  for  others,  and  eluding  the  snares  set  for  his 
own  feet  by  kindred  spirits.  As  far  as  tlie  teaching  of  this 
country  could  afford  me  the  means  and  opportunity,  I  en- 
deavored to  procure  a  knowledge  of  universal  law  —  its 
sources  —  its  true  objects  —  its  just  principles  —  its  legiti- 
mate dicta.  Mere  authorities  never  satisfied  me,  unless, 
passing  behind  the  black  gowns,  I  could  follow  up  the  rea- 
soning to  the  first  fountains  —  the  small  original  truths,  the 
nicely  discriminated  I'equisitions  of  immutable  justice  -*-  the 
cleferly-defined  and  inevitable  wants  of  a  superior  and  pros- 
perous society.  Everything  that  could  illustrate  law  ais 
well  as  fortify  it;  every  collateral  aid,  in  the  shape  of 
history  or  moral  truth,  I  gathered  together,  even  as  the 
dragoon  whose  chief  agent  is  his  sabre,  yet  takes  care  to 
provide  himself  with  pistols,  that  may  finish  what  the  other 
weapon  has  begun.  Nor  did  I  content  myself  with  the  mere 
acquisition  of  the  necessary  knowledge.  Knowing  how 
much  depends  upon  voice,  manner  and  fluency,  in  obtaining 
success  before  a  jury ,  I  addressed  myself  to  these  particulars 
with  equal  industry.  My  voice,  even  now,  has  a  compass 
which  your  unexercised  lungs,  though  quite  as  good  origi- 
nally as  mine,  would  fail  entirely  to  contend  with.  1  do 
not  deceive  myself,  as  1  certainly  do  not  seek  to  deceive 
you.  When  I  say,  that  I  acquired  the  happiest  mastery  pveir 
my  person." 

"  Ah  I  sir — we  see  that  now — that  must  have  been  the 
case!"  said  the  youth  interrupting  him.  The  other  con- 
tinued, sadly  smiling  as  he  heard  tlie  eulogy  which  the 
youth  meant  to  speak,  the  utterance  of  which  was  obviouslir 
from  the  heart. 

^^  My  voice  was  taught  by  various  exercises  to  be  slow 
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or  rapid,  soft  or  strong,  harsli  or  musical,  by  the  most  sud- 
den, yet  unnoticeable  transitions*  I  practised  all  the  arts, 
which  are  recommended  by  elocutionists  for  this  purpose, 
I  rumbled  my  eloquence  standing  on  the  seashore,  up  to 
my  middle  in  the  breakers.  I  ran,  roaring  up  steep  hills 
— I6tretched  myself  at  length  by  the  side  of  meandering 
brooks,  or  in  slumberous  forests  of  pine,  and  sought,  by 
the  merest  whispers,  to  express  myself  with  distinctness 
and  melody.  But  there  was  something  yet  more  requisite 
than  these,  and  this  was  language.  My  labors  to  obtain 
all  the  arts  of  utterance  did  not  seem  less  successful.  I 
could  dilate  with  singular  fluency,  with  classical  propriety, 
and  great  natural  vigor  of  expression.  I  studied  direct- 
ness of  expression  by  a  frequent  intercourse  with  men  of 
business,  and  examined,  with  the  nicest  urgency,  the  par- 
ticular characteristics  of  those  of  my  own  profession  who 
were  most  remarkable  for  their  plain,  forcible  speaking. 
I  say  nothing  of  my  studies  of  such  great  mastei'S  iix  dis- 
course and  philosophy,  as  Milton,  Shakspere,  Homer,  Lord 
Bacon,  and  the  great  English  divines.  As  a  model  of  pure 
English  the  Bible  was  a  daily  study  of  two  hours ;  and 
from  this  noble  well  of  vernacular  eloquence,  I  gathered— 
80  I  fancied — no  small  portion  of  its  quaint  expi^essive 
vigor,  its  stern  emphasis,  its  golden  and  choice  phrases  of 
illustration.  Never  did  a  young  lawyer  go  into  the  forum 
more  thoroughly  clad  in  proof,  or  with  a  better  armory  as 
well  for  defence  as  attack.'^ 

"You  did  not  fail,  sir?"  exclaimed  the  youth  with  a 
painful  expression  of  eager  anxiety  upon  his  countenance. 

<^  I  did  fail— fail  altogether !  In  the  first  effort  to  speak, 
I  fainted,  and  was  carried  lifeless  from  the  court-room." 

The  old  man  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  for  a  few 
moments,  to  conceal  the  expression  of  pain  and  mortifica 
tion  which  memory  continued  to  renew  in  utter  despite  of 
time.    The  young  man's  hand  rested  affectionately  on  hia 
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shoalder.  A  few  moments  sufficed  to  enable  tbe  former  to 
renew  his  narrative. 

^'  I  was  stunned  but  not  crushed  by  this  event.  I  knew 
my  own  resources.  I  recollected  a  similar  anecdote  of 
Sheridan;  of  his  first  attempt  and  wretched  failure.  I, 
too,  felt  that '  I  had  it  in  me/  and  though  I  did  not  express, 
I  made  the  same  resolution,  that  ^  I  would  bring  it  out.' 
But  Sheridan  and  myself  failed  from  different  causes, 
though  I  did  not  understand  this  at  that  time.  He  had  a 
degree  of  hardihood  which  I  had  not ;  and  he  utterly  lacked 
my  sensibilities.  The  very  intenseness  of  my  ambition; 
the  exjtent  of  my  expectation ;  the  elevated  estimate  which 
I  had  made  of  my  own  profession ;  of  its  exactions ;  and, 
again,  of  what  was  expected  from  me ;  were  all  so  many 
obstacles  to  my  success.  I  did  not  so  esteem  them,  then ; 
and  after  renewing  my  studies  in  private,  my  exercises  of 
expression  and  manner,  and  going  through  a  harder  course 
of  drilling,  I  repeated  the  attempt  to  suffer  a  repetition  of 
tho  failure.  I  did  not  again  faint,  but  I  was  speechless. 
I  not  only  lost  the  power  of  utterance,  but  I  lost  the  cor- 
responding faculty  of  sight.  My  eyes  were  completely 
dazed  and  confounded.  The  objects  of  sight  around  m4 
were  as  crowded  and  confused  as  the  far,  dim  ranges  of 
figures,  tribes  upon  tribes,  and  legions  upon  legions,  which 
struggle  in  obscurity  and  distance,  in  any  one  of  the  be- 
grimed and  blurred  pictures  of  Martinis  Pandemonium. 
My  second  failure  was  a  more  enfeebling  disaster  than  the 
first.  The  first  procured  me  the  sympathy  of  my  audience^ 
tiie  last  exposed  me  to  its  ridicule.'' 

Again  the  old  man  paused.  By  this  time,  the  youth  had 
got  one  of  his  arms  about  the  neck  of  the  speaker,  and  had 
taken  one  of  his  hands  within  his  grasp. 

«*  Yours  is  a  generous  nature,  William,"  said  Mr.  Cal- 
vert, "  and  I  have  not  said  to  you,  until  to-day,  how  grate- 
fiil  your  boyish  sympathies  have  been  to  me  from  the  first 
day  when  you  became  my  pupil.    It  is  my  knowledge  of 
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these  syppathiea,  and  a  ^eBir^  to  reward  them,  that 
prompts  me  to  tell  a  story  which  still  brings  its  pains  to 
memory,  and  ^hich  would  be  ^yen  to  no  other  ears  than 
your  own.  I  see  that  you  are  eager  for  the  rest — for  the 
wretched  sequel." 

"Oh,  no!  sir: — do  not  tell  me  any  more  of  it  if  it 
brings  you  pain.  I  cpnfess  I  should  like  to  Hnow  all, 
but—" 

"You  shall  have  it  all^  my  son.  My  purpose  would 
pot  be  answered  unless  I  fiinish^d  the  narrative.  You  will 
gather  from  it,  very  possibly,  the  moral  which  I  could  not. 
You  will  comprehend  something  better,  the  wofijl  distino: 
tion  between  courage  of  the  blood  and  courage  of  the  brain  ; 
between  the  mei*e  recklessness  of  brute  impulse,  and  the 
steady  valor  of  the  soul — that  valor,  which,  though  it 
ti'cmbles,  marches  forward  to  the  attack — recovers  from  its 
fainting,  to  retrieve  its  defeat ;  and  glows  with  self-indig- 
nation because  it  has  suffered  the  moment  of  victory  to 
pass,  without  employing  itself  to  secure  the  boon ! — 

"  Shame,  and  a  natural  desire  to  retrieve  myself,  oper- 
ated to  make  me  renew  my  efforts.  I  need  not  go  through 
Jhe  processes  by  which  I  endeavored  to  acquire  llje  neces- 
fl^ary  degree  of  hardihood.  In  vain  did  I  recall  the  fact 
that  my  competitors  were  notoriously  persous  ikr  inferior 
to  me  in  knowledge  of  the  topics;  far  inferior  in  the  capa- 
city to  analyze  them ;  rude  and  coarso  in  expression ;  un- 
fapailiar  with  the  language  —  mere  delvera  and  diggers  in  a 
science  in  which  I  secretly  felt  that  I  should  be  a  master. 
In  vain  did  I  recall  to  miud  the  fact  that  I  knew  the  com* 
Wiimiity  before  which  I  was  likely  to  speak ;  I  knew  ita 
deBciencies;  knew  the  inferiority  of  its  idols,  and  could 
and  should  have  no  sort  of  fear  of  it^  criticism.  But  it 
was  myself  that  I  feared-  I  bad  mistaken  the  true  ceiieor. 
It  was  my  own  standards  of  judgment  that  distressed  and 
made  me  tremble.  It  was  what  I  expected  of  myself— 
what  I  thought  should  be  expected  of  ino— that  made  my 
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Weak  ^oul  recoil  In  terror  from  the  conviction  that  I  must 
fail  in  its  endeavor  to  reach  the  point  which  my  ambitioug 
soul  strove  to  attain.  The  fear,  in  such  cases,  produced 
the  very  disaster^  from  the  anticipated  dread  of  which  it 
had  arisen.  I  again  failed — failed  egregiously — failed 
utterly  and  for  ever !  1  never  again  attempted  the  fearful 
trial.  1  gave  up  the  contest,  yielded  the  field  io  my  infe- 
riors, better-nerved,  though  inferior,  ind,  with  all  my  learn- 
ing, all  my  ^loquenc^,  my  voice,  my  manjier ;  my  resources 
of  study,  thought,  and  utterance,  fled  from  sight — fled  l>ere 
— to  bury  myself  in  the  wilderness,  And  descend  to  the 
Ibss  ambitious,  but  leds  dangerous  vocation  of  schooling — 
I  trust,  to  better  uses — the  minds  of  others.  I  had  done 
nothinig  with  my  own.'* 

"  Oh,  sir,  do  not  say  so.  Though  you  may  have  failed 
ih  one  department  of  human  performance,  you  have  suc- 
ceeded in  others.  You  have  lost  none  of  the  knowledge 
which  you  then  acquired.  You  possess  all  the  gifts  of  elo- 
quence, of  manner,  of  voice,  of  education,  of  thought." 

*'  But  of  what  use,  my  son  ?  Remember,  we  do  not  toil 
for  these  possessions  to  lock  them  up — to  content  oui*selves, 
as  the  miserable  miser,  with  the  consciousness  that  we  pos- 
sess a  treasure  known  to  ourselves  only — useless  to  all 
others  as  to  Ourselves !  Learning,  like  love,  like  money, 
derives  its  true  value  from  its  circulation.'* 

"  And  you  circulate  yours,  my  dear  sir.  What  do  we 
riot  owe  you  in  Charlemont?  What  do  I  not  owe  you, 
over  all  ?" 

'*  Love,  my  son — love  only.  Pay  me  that.  Do  not  de- 
sert me  in  my  old  age.    Do  not  leave  i^e  utterly  alone !" 

"  I  will  not,  sir — I  never  thought  to  do  so." 

^  But,"  said  the  old  man,  ^'  to  Vestime.  Why  did  I  fail 
is  still  the  question.  Because  I  had  not  been  taught  those 
lessons  of  steady  endurance  in  my  youth  which  would 
b&ve  strengthened  me  against  failure,  and  ena1;)le  me  finally 
t6't^a1£l^h.'  i^het^id  a  Ae^^  sij^iiilidah<^  in  what  we  hear 
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of  the  iSpartan  boy,  who  never  betrayed  Ids  uneasiness  at 
agoiiy  though  the  fox  was  tearing  out  his  bowels.  There 
is  a  sort  of  moral  roughening  which  boys  should  be  made 
to  endure  from  the  beginning,  if  the  hope  is  ever  enter- 
tained, to  mature  their  minds  to  intellectual  manhood.  Our 
American  Indians  prescribe  the  same  laws,  and  in  their 
practice,  very  much  resemble  the  ancient  Spartans.  To 
bear  fatigue,  and  starvation,  and  injury — exposure,  wet, 
privation,  blows — but  never  to  complain.  Nothing  betrays 
so  decidedly  the  lack  of  moral .  courage  as  tbe  voice  of 
complaint.  It  is  properly  the  language  of  woman.  It 
must  not  be  your  language.  Do  you  understand  me,  Wil- 
liam?" 

^^  In  part,  sir,  but  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  have  helped 
being  what  I  am." 

'^Perhaps  not,  because  few  have  control  of  their  own 
education.  Your  parents  have  been  too  tender  of  you. 
They  have  not  lessoned  you  in  that  prq)er  hardihood  which 
leads  to  performance.  That  task  is  before  yourself^  and 
you  have  shrunk  from  the  first  lessons." 

"How,  sir?" 

"  Instead  of  clinging  to  your  Blackstone,  you  have  al- 
lowed yourself  to  be  seduced  from  its  pages,  by  such  attrac- 
tions as  usually  delude  boys.  The  eye  and  lip  of  a  pretty 
woman— a  bright  eye  and  a  rosy  cbeek,  have  diverted  you 
from  your  duties." 

*'  But  do  our  duties  deiny  us  the  indulgence  of  proper 
sensibilities  ?" 

"  Certainly  not — proper  sensibilities,  on  the  contrary, 
prescribe  our  duties." 

"  But  love,  sir — is  not  love  a  proper  senisibility  1" 

**  In  its  place,  it  is.  But  you  are  a  boy  only.  Do  you 
suppose  that  it  was  ever  intended  that  you  gliould  enter* 
tain  this  passion  before  you  had  learned  the  art  of  provi- 
ding your  own  food  ?  Not  so  ;  and  the  proof  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  tt^e  &ct  that  tba  loves  of  boyhood  are  nevar  of 
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a  permanent  character.  No  such  passion  can  promote  hap- 
piness if  it  is  indulged  before  the  character  of  the  parties 
id  formed.  I  now  tell  you  that  in  five  years  fi'om  this  time 
you  will  probably  forget  Miss  Cooper.^* 

"Never!  never!*' 

"  Well,  well —  I  go  farther  in  my  prophecy.    Allow  mo 
to  suppose  you  successful  in  your  suit,  which  I  fancy  can . 
never  be  the  case ^ 

**  Why,  sir,  why  ?^ 

"  Because  she  is  not  the  girl  for  you ;  6r  rather,  she  does 
not  think  you  the  man  for  her  !" 

"  But  why  do  you  think  so,  sir  ?" 

**  Because  I  know  you  both.  There  are  circumstances 
of  discrepancy  between  you  which  will  prevent  it,  and  even 
were  you  to  be  successful  in  your  suit,  which  I  am  very  sure 
will  never  be  the  case,  you  would  be  the  most  miserably- 
matched  couple  under  the  sun.** 

**  Oh,  sir,  do  not  say  so — do  not.  I  can  not  think  so, 
sir.** 

"  You  will  not  think  so,  I  am  certain.  I  am  equally  pep- 
tain  from  what  I  know  of  you  both,  that  you  are  secure  from 
any  such  danger.  It  is  not  my  object  to  pursue  this  refer- 
ence, but  let  me  ask  you,  William,  looking  at  things  in  the 
most  favorable  light,  has  Margaret  Cooper  ever  given  you 
any  encouragement  ?^* 

"  I  can  not  say  that  she  has,  sir,  but-^ " 

"  Nay,  has  she  not  positively  discouraged  you  ?    Does 

she  not  avoid  you — treat  you  coldly  when  you  meet — say 

little,  and  that  little  of  a  kind  to  denote- — I  will  not  £|ay 

dislike — but  pride,  rather  than  love  ?'* 

•  The  young  man  said  nothing.  The  old  one  proceeded :  — 

"You  are  silent,  and  I  am  answered.  I  have  long 
watched  your  intercourse  with  this  damsel,  and  loving  you 
as  my  Own  Son,  I  have  watched  it  with  pain.  She  is  not 
for  you,  William.  She  loves  you  not.  I  am  sure  of  it.  .  I 
can  not  mistake' ihe  signs.     She  seeks  other  qiialfties  than 
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such  as  you  possess.  She  ^eeks  i^eretricious  qualities,  and 
yours  are  substautial.  She  seeks  the  pomps  of  mind,  rather 
than  its  subdued  peiformances.  She  sees  not,  and  can  not 
see,  your  ^orth ;  and  whenever  you  propose  to  her,  your 
suit  will  be  rejected.    You  have  not  done  so  yet  ?** 

"  No,  sir — but  I  had  hoped " 

"  I  am  no  enemy,  believe  me,  William^  when  I  implore 
you  to  discard  your  hope  in  that  quarter.  It  will  do  you 
no  hurt.  Your  heart  vrill  suffer  no  detriment,  but  b^  as 
who\e  apd  vigorous  a  few  yqars  hence — perhaps  mpuths-r- 
as  if  it  had  never  suffered  any  disappointment." 

"  I  wish  I  could  think  so,  sir.** 

^<  And  you  would  not  wish  that  you  could  thiuk  so,  if  you 
were  not  already  persuaded  that  your  first  wish  is  hope? 

**  But  I  am  not  hopeless,  sir." 

"  Your  cause  is.  But,  promise  me  that  you  will  not 
press  your  suit  at  present." 

The  young  man  was  silent. 

"  Yo^  hesitate.," 

"  1  dare  not  promise." 

"Ah,  you  are  a  foolish  boy.  Do  you  not  see  the  rock 
on  which  you  are  about  to  split.  You  have  never  learned 
how  to  submit.  This  lesson  of  submission  was  that  which 
made  the  Spartan  boy  famous.  Here,  you  persist  in  your 
purpose,  though  your  own  secret  copviqtions,,  as  well  as 
your  friend's  counsel,  tell  you  that  you  strive  against  hope. 
You  could  not  patiently  submit  to  the  counsel  qf  this  stran- 
ger, though  he  came  directly  from  your  parents,  ai'fied  with 
authority  to  examine  and  to  counsel." 

"  Submit  to  him  !    I  would  sooner  perish!"  ezc^aioAfid^ 
the  indignant  youth. 

"  You  will  perish  unless  you  learn  this  one  leasQO*  But 
where  now  is  your  ambition,  ajid  what  do^  it  aim  at  ?" 

The  youth  was  silent. 

"  The  idea  of  an  ambitious  youth,  at  tif^ty.  giyiog  up 
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book  and  candle,  leaving  his  studies,  and  abandoning  him- 
8elf  to  despair,  because  his  sweetheart  won't  be  his  sweet- 
heart any  longer,  gives  us  a  very  queer  idea  of  the  sort  of 
ambition  which  works  in  his  breast/' 

"  Don't,  sir,  don't,  I  pray  you,  speak  any  more  in  this 
manner." 

"  Nay,  but,  William,  ask  yourself.  Is  it  not  a  queer 
idea?" 

"  Spare  me,  sir,  if  you  lov^  me." 

"  I  do  love  you,  and  to  show  you  that  I  do,  I  now  recom- 
mend to  you  to  propose  to  Margaret  Cooper." 

"  What,  sir,  you  4^  no$  tWok  it  utterly  hopdesa  ttaea  ?'* 

**  Yes,  I  do." 

**  And  you  would  have  me  eiipofii)  myaelf  to  riq^tio»  ?** 

"?xw?tlyeol" 

^^  Beally,  sir,  I  4o  not  wdier^tand  yiou." 

<<  Well,  I  will  e&pkuft.  NTothing  short  of  n^ex^ion  will 
possibly  oure  you.  of  thia  matady ;  and  it  ia  of  the  last  im- 
portaQce  to  your  fiiiture  career,  that  yon  should  be  freed 
^  soon  a9  poeaible  from  tliis  siokly  eonditioB  of  thought 
and  foelipg — a  coaditioa  in  whioh  yoot  mind  will  do  noth* 
ingt  and  in  which  your  beat  days  will  be  wasted.  Blacks 
stooe  can  only  hope  to  be  taken  up  when  yoa  have  done 
with  hei-," 

«  St^y,  air— that  b  she  bdow." 

"Who?" 

"  Margaret " 

"  Who  ia  with  her?" 

<<  The  9t]:«^iger — this  niaii,  SlwveiBdi." 

''Hal  your  counsellor,  that  would  bet  Ahl  WiQkni, 
you  did  not  tell  me  alL" 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

THE  ENTHUSIAST. 

Thk  cheeks  of  tbe  yo«Ui  gknred*  He  felt  how  mudi  he 
had  sappressed  in  his  conference  with  his  venerable  eoon- 
sellor*  Mr*  Calvert  did  not  press  the  topic,  and  the  two 
remained  silent,  looking  down,  from  the  shaded  spot  wbere 
they  lay,  upon  the  progress  of  Margaret  Cooper  and  her 
present  attendant,  Stevens.  The  eminence  on  which  ihey 
rested  was  sofiSciently  lofty,  as  we  have^seen^  to  enable 
them^  though  themselves  almost  concealed  from  sight,  to 
take  in  the  entire  scene,  not  only  below  but  arooiid  Aem ; 
and  the  old  man,  sharing  now  in  the  interest  of  his  young 
companion,  surveyed  the  prog^ss  of  the  new-comers  with  a 
keen  sense  of  curiosity  which,  for  a  lime,  kept  him  silent. 
The  emotions  of  William  Hinkley  were  such  as  to  deprive 
him  of  all  desire  for  speech ;  and  eadi,  accordingly,  found 
suflBcient  employment  in  brooding  over  his  own  awakened 
fancies.  Even  had  they  spoken  in  the  ordinary  tone  of 
their  voices,  the  sounds  could  not  have  redohed  ttie  persons 
approaching  on  the  opposite  ride.  They  drew  nigh,  6vi- 
dttDtUy  ancbiilcious  that  the  scene  was  occupied  bjt  anf  other 
than  themselves.  Ned  Hinkley  was  hai^roudedin  Ae 
shrubbery  that  environed  the  jutting  crag  upon  which  his 
form  was  crouched,  and  they  were  not  yet  sufficiently  nigh 
to  the  tarn  to  perceive  his  projecting  rod,  and  the  gaudy 
fly  which  he  kept  skipping  about  upon  the  surface.  The 
walk  which  they  pursued  was  an  ancient  Indian  footpath. 
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wbioh  had  without  doubt  oondocted  th^  red  warriors^  a 
thousand  times  before,  to  a  spot  of  seclusion  and  i^esh- 
ment  after  their  long  daj's  conflict  on  the  ^^dark  and 
bloody  ground.^^  It  was  narrow  and  very  winding,  and 
had  been  made  so  in  order  to  lessen  the  fatigue  of  an  as* 
cent  which,  though  gradual  enough,  was  yet  considerable, 
and  would  have  produced  great  weariness,  finally,  had  the 
pathway  been  more  direct. 

The  circuitousness.  of  this  route,  wliioh  lay  clear  enough 
before  the  eyes  of  our  two  friends  upon  the  eminence — 
crawling,  as  it  did,  up  the  woodland  slopes  with  the  sinur 
ous  course  of  a  serpent — was  yet  visible  to  Ned  Hinkley, 
on  his  lowlier  perch,  only  at  its  starting-point,  upoit  t^e 
very  margin  of  the  lake.  He,  accordingly,  saw  as  little  of 
the  approaching  persons  as  they  had  seen  of  him.  They 
advanced  slowly,  and  seemed  to  be  mutually  interested  in 
their  subject  of  conversation.  The  action  of  Stevens  was 
animated.  The  air  and  attitude  of  Margaret  Cooper  was 
that  of  interest  and  attention.  It  was  with  something  little 
short  of  agony  that  William  Hinkley  behold  them  pause 
upon  occasion,  and  confront  each  other  as  if  tlie  topic  was 
of  a  nature  to  arrest  the  feet  and  demand  the  whole  fixed 
attention  of  the  hearer. 

It  will 'be  conjectured  that  Alfred  Stevens  had  pressed 
his  opportunities  with  no  little  inclustry.  Enough  has  been 
shown  to  account  for  the  readiness  of  that  reception  which 
Margaret  Cooper  was  prepared  to  give  him.  Her  intelli- 
gence was  keen,  quick,  and  penetrating.  She  discovered 
at  a  glance,  not  his  hypocrisy,  but  that  his  religious  enthu- 
siasm was  not  of  a  sort  to  become  very  tyrannical.  The 
air  of  mischief  which  was  expressed  upon  his  &ce  when 
the  venerable  John  Cross  proposed  to  purge  her  library  of 
Its  obnoxious  contents,  commended  him  to  her  as  a  sort  of 
ally ;  and  the  sympathy  with  herself,  which  such  a  coiyec- 
tore  promised,  made  her  forgetful  qf  the  disingenuousne^s 
of  bis  conduct  if  her  suspicion^  were  true.     But  there  were 
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gbme  otber  p^cal&rs  wbich,  hi  her  niind,  tended  to  dissi- 
pate the  (iistattce  between  thiem.  She  recognised  the  in^ 
vidnal.  She  t«membered  the  bold,  dashing  youth,  who,  a 
few  months  before,  had  enconntered  het*  on  the  edge  of  the 
village,  and,  after  they  had  p&rfed,  had  ridden  back  to  the 
spot  where  she  still  loitered,  for  a  second  Ibok.  To  that 
very  spot  had  she  conducted  hifti  on  their  ramble  that  af- 
ternoon. 

"  Do  you  know  this  place,  Mr.  Stevens  ?*'  she  demanded 
with  an  arch  smile,  sufficiently  good-humored  to  convince 
the  adventurer  that,  if  she  had  any  suspicions,  they  were 
not  of  a  nature  to  endanger  his  hopes. 

•*  Do  I  not  !^  he  said,  with  tin  air  of  empressemetU  which 
caused  her  to  look  down. 

^'  I  tliought  I  recollected  you,**  she  sitid,  a  moment 
after. 

^^  Ah !  may  I  hope  tliat  I  did  not  then  oSbnd  you  with 
ray  impertinence  ?  But  the  truth  is,  I  was  so  struck — par- 
don me  if  I  say  it — with  the  singular  and  striking  diller- 
ence  between  the  group  of  damsels  I  had  seen  and  the  one 
—  the  surprise  was  $o  great — the  pleasure  so  unlocked 
for— that— '* 

The  eye  of  Margaret  Cooper  brightened,  her  cheek 
glowed,  and  her  ft3rra  rose  somewhat  proudly.  The  arch- 
hypocrite  paused  judiciously,  and  she  spoke: — 

"  Nay,  nay,  Mr.  Stevens,  these  fine  speeches  do  not  pass 
current.  Tou  Would  make  the  saine  upon  occasion  to  any 
one  of  the  said  group  of  daqisels,  were  you  to  be  her  es^ 
cort." 

^^  But  I  would  scarcely  ride  back  for  a  second  look/'  he 
responded,  in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice,  while  looking  with 
sad  expressiveness  into  her  eyes.  These  Were  oast  down 
upon  the  instant,  and  the  color  upon  her  cheeks  was  height- 
ened. 

"Come,**  said  she,  making  an^eibrt, ^^^ere.fs  jtirthUig 
nere  to  iutei-est  us.**      •  '• 
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"  Except  memory,"  he  replied ;  "  I  shall  never  forget  the 
spot.'* 

She  hurried  forward,  and  he  joined  her.  She  had  ire- 
ceived  the  impression  which  he  intended  to  convey,  without! 
de<5laring  as  much — namely,  that  his  return  to  Oharlemont 
had  ()een  prompted  by  that  one  glimpse  which  he  had  then 
had  of  her  person.  Still,  that  nothing  shonld  be  left  in 
doobt,  he  proceeded  to  confirm  the  impression  by  other 
suggestions : — 

"  You  promise  to  show  me  a  scene  of  strange  beauty,  but 
your  whole  village  is  beautiful,  Miss  Cooper.  I  remember 
how  forcibly  it  struck  me  as  I  gained  fhe  ascent  of  the  op- 
posite hills  coming  in  from  the  east.  It  was  late  in  ^ 
day,  the  sun  was  almost  setting,  and  his  faintest  but  love- 
liest beams  fell  upon  the  cottages  in  the  valley,  and  lay 
with  a  strange,  quiet  beauty  among  the  grass-plats,  and  the 
flower-ranges,  and  upon  the  neat,  white  palings." 

**  It  is  beautiful,"  she  said  with  a  sigh,  "  but  its  beauty 
does  not  content  me.  It  is  too  much  beauty ;  it  is  too  soft ; 
for,  though  it  has  its  rocks  and  huge  trees,  yet  it  lacks 
witdness  and  sublimity.  The  rocks  are  not  sufficiently  ab- 
rupt, the  steeps  not  suflSciently  great;  there  are  no  chasms, 
no  waterfalls — only  purling  brooks  and  quiet  walks." 

"  I  have  felt  this  already,"  he  replied ;  "  but  thei^  is  yet 
a  deficiency  which  you  have  hot  expressed.  Miss  Cooper." 

"  What  is  that  ?"  she  demanded. 

^<  It  is  fhe  moral  want.  You  hove  no  fife  here ;  and  that 
which  would  least  content  me  would  be  this  very  repose — 
the  absence  of  provocation  —  the  strife — the  triumph! 
These,  I  take  it,  are  the  deficiencies  which  you  really  ftiel 
when  you  speak  of  the  wailt  of  crag,  and  chasm,  and  wa- 
ter&ll." 

"  You,  too,  are  ambitious,  then !"  she  said  quickly ;  «*  but 
how  do  you  i^concile  this  feeling  with  your  profession  ?" 

I^hefooked  up,  and  dEiught  his  eye  tisnderly  Ihced  upon 
her. 
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^^  Ah !"  said  he,  '^  MiBs  Cooper,  there  are  some  aiiaatio&a 
in  which  we  find  it  easy  to  reconcile  all  discrepancies.'' 

If  the  language  lacked  expUdtness,  the  look  did  not. 
He  proceeded : — 

^^  If  I  mistake  not,  Miss  Coopw,  yoo  will  be  the  laat  one 
to  blame  me  for  not  having  stifled  my  ambition,  even  at  the 
odls  of  duty  and  profession." 

^<  Blame  you,  sif?  Far  from  it.  I  should  think  you 
very  unfortunate  indeed,  if  you  could  succeed  in  stifling 
fHnbition  at  any  calls,  nor  do  I  exactly  see  how  duty  sfaoold 
require  it" 

^'  If  I  pursue  the  profession  of  the  divine  ?"  be  answered 
haeitatingly. 

"  Yes — perhaps — but  that  is  not  'certain  ?"  There  wa» 
some  timidity  in  the  utterance  of  this  inquiry*  He  evaded  it. 

^^  I  know  not  yet  what  I  shall  be,"  he  replied  with  an  air 
of  self-reproach ;  ^^  I  fear  I  have  too  much  of  this  fiery  ardor 
which  we  call  ambition  to  settle  down  into  the  passive  char- 
aoter  of  the  preacher." 

<^  Oh,  do  not,  do  not !"  she  exdaimed  impetoously ;  then, 
as  if  coasdoos  of  the  impropriety,  she  stopped  riiort  in. the 
sentence,  while  increasing  her  forward  pace. 

«'What!"  said  he,  ''you  think  that  would  eflbctuallj 
stifle  it?" 

^'  Would  it  not — does  it  not  in  most  men  ?" 

^'  Perhaps ;  but  this  depends  upon  the  individual.  Ohvroh- 
mea  have  a  great  power — the  greatest  in  any  ooontiy/' 

''  Over  babes  and  sucklings  1"  she  said  scc^nMly. 

*'  And,-  throng  these,  over  the  hearts  of  mea  and  wo«> 
men.': 

^^  But  theee,  too,  are  babes  and  suoklinga — pe<^e  to  be 
scared  by  shadows — the  victims  of  their  own  nusendde 
fears  and  superstitions !" 

''Nevtfthelesa,  these  confer  power.  Where  there  » 
power,  there  ia  room  for  ambitioii.  Ton  reoqilMt  tlurt 
churchmen  havo  put  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  princea." 
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"  Yes,  but  that  was  when  there  was  one  church  only  in 
Ohristendom.  It  was  a  monopoly,  and  consequently  a  tyr 
onny.  Now  there  ai*e  a  thousand,  always  in  (ionflict^  and  serv- 
ing very  happily  to  keep  each  other  ftom  mischief.  They 
no  longer  put  their  feet  on  princes'  neckls,  l3iongh  I  believe 
that  the  princes  are  no  better  off  for  this  forbearance — 
there  are  others  who  do.  But  only  fiincy  that  this  time 
was  again,  and  think  of  the  comical  figure  our  worthy 
brother  John  Cross  would  make,  mounting  from  such  a 
noble  horse-block  !** 

The  idea  was  sufScienfly  pleasant  to  make  Stevens 
laugh. 

^*I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  greater* trouble  in  converting 
yon,  Miss  Cooper,  than  any  other  of  the  flock  in  Chari^ 
mont.  I  doubt  that  your  heart  is  stubborn — that  you  are 
an  insensible !" 

"  I  insensible !"  she  exclaimed,  and  with  such  a  look ! 
The  expression  of  sarcasm  had  passed,  as  with  the  rapidity 
of  a  Iightning-flash,  from  her  beatitiful  Hps ;  and  a  silent 
tear  rose,  tremulous  and  large,  with  the  same  instantane^ 
ons  emotion,  beneath  her  long,  dark  eyelashes.  She  said 
nothing  more,  but,  with  eyes  cast  down,  went  forward. 
Stevens  was  startled  with  the  suddenness  of  these  transi- 
tions. They  ptt)ved,  at  least,  how  completely  her  mind 
was  at  the  control  of  her  blood.  Hitherto,  he  had  never 
met  with  a  creature  so  liber^flly  endowed  by  naturei  who 
was,  at  the  same  time,  so  perfectly 'unsophisticated.  The 
subject  was  gratifying  as  a  study  alone,  even  if  it  conferred 
no  pleasure,  and  awakened  no  hopes. 

"  Do  not  mistake  me,"  he  exclaimed,  hurrying  after,  "  1 
had  no  purpose  to  impute  to  you  any  other  insensibility  ex- 
cept to  that  of  the  holy  truths  of  religion." 

She  looked  up  and  smiled  archly.    There  was  another  - 
transition  fjtdm  tlovtd  to  snnlight. 

<*  What !  are  you  so  doubtful  of  your  own  ministry  ?** 

^<  la  ^nr  ea6ej  I  am."* 
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"Why?" 

^^  You  will  force  me  to  betake  myself  to  stodies  mort 
severe  thaq  aiiy  I  have  yet  aitempted*" 

She  was  flattered  but  she  uttered  a  oatar^  disclaimer. 

<'  No,  90 !  I  am  presumptuous^  I  trust  you  will  teach  me 
IJegiu  —  do  not  hesitate  —  I  will  listen," 

^^  To  move  you  I  mu^t  not  come  in  the  garments  of  meth- 
odism.    That  faith  will  never  bQ  yours." 

"  What  faith  shall  it  be  ?" 

^^  That  of  Catholicism.  I  must  come  armed  with  anthor- 
i^.  1  must  carry  the  sword  aud  keys  of  St.  Peter-  I 
must  be  sustained  by  all  the  pomps  of  ^at  church  of  pomps 
and  triumphs.  My  divine  mission  must  sp€^  through  6|gns 
and  symbols,  through  stately'stole,  pontifical  orna^pimts,  the 
tiara  of  religious  etate  on  the  di^  of  its  most  soleipn  cere- 
monial ;  and  with  these  I  must  bring  the  word  of  power, 
bom  equally  of  intellect  and  sou]l,  and  my  utterance  must 
b^  in  thQ  language  of  divines!  poesy !" 

^*  Ah  I  yoa  mistake  I  Th^t  last  will  b^  enough*  Speak 
to  me  in  poesy  —  let  me  hear  tha^ — and  you  will  subdue 
me,  I  believe,  to  any  faith  that  you  teach.  For  I  can  not 
but  believe  the  faith  that  is  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
poetic  utterance." 

^^  In  truth  it  is  a  divine  utterance — perhaps  the  only  di- 
vine utterance.    Wpuld  I  had  it  for  yoi^r  sake.*' 

*<  Oh !  you  must  have  it.  I  fanpy  I  see  it  in  sc^e  thii^ 
that  you  have  said.  You  read  poetry,  I  am  sure — I  am 
sure  you  love  it." 

^'  I  do !  I  know  not  anytbijig  that  I  love  half  sa  welL" 

"  Then  you  write  it  2"  she  asked  eagerly* 

*'  No  1  the  gift  h^  been  de^oied  m?-" 

She  looked  at  him  with  «yes  of  regret*        ^ 

<<  How  unfortunate,"  she  said. 

*^  Doubly  so,  as  the  deficiency  seems  to  disappoint  you." 

She  did  not  seem  to  hee(|  the  flattery  of  Uiis  remark,  nor 
did  she  appear  to  note  the  expressio^pf  ^b^|»  wi^b  l^^^  ^ 
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\f  M  a^poiflpanied.  Her  feelings  took  Urn  ^cend^acy.  81}^ 
spokd  out  h^r  uocomiBvsaippQd  thoughts  and  fancies  nju^ftg* 
lf^2L8i^  without  th^  kaowledge  of  b^'  iifiU^ 

^'  I  fancy  that  I  could  kneel  down  and  woc8^jp  the  ppet,, 
^d  fe^  no  qharoe,  no  humility.  Ili  i^  liie  ojily  voi<?e  that 
enchaat^  me  — that  leads  ooie  out  froqa  i^yself ;  that  carriea 
ipe  where,  it  pjeaaea  and  finds  for  roe  copftpauipna  ia  the 
aolitude ;  8on|[8  in  the  atonn;  affectjous  in  the  barren  desert  I 
Eveif  be(r^,  it  brioga  roe  friends  Ofld  fellowships.  IJow 
voiceless  would  be  all  these  woods  to  me  had  it  no  voic^ 
np^alfii^g  tO)  and  ia»  my  ^ou}.  Hoping  nothii{gt  aod  per- 
ipraipg  nptbing  here,  i^  is  ray  only  insolation.  It  napW' 
c^\e»  ni!^  to  thi$  wretched  spot.  It  nia^es  Qn4ui-ance  toler- 
s^le.  If  it  were  not  for  M^is  compaoioBship — if  I  heard 
i^ot  this  vpice  in  my  sorrpws,  soothii^g  my  desolat^ioij,  1 
Gpuld  freely  die!  —  die  here,  beside  this  rock,  without 
awaking  a  struggle  to  go  fbrwai^d,  eyen  to  rea(;h  the  strei^u 
tji^i  flows  q^uietly  beyond !"     ,  ^ 

Sli^  h&d  stopped  in  her  prpgress  while  this  strearo  of  eo- 
t^iusiaaro  poured  from  her  lips.  JE^er  acdon  wap  suited  to 
her  utterance.  TJuacpustomed  to  restraint — nay,  accus- 
tomed only  to  pqur  herself  forth  to  woods,  and  trees^  and 
waters,  she  was  scarcely  conscious  of  the  presence  of  ^y 
other  companion,  yet  she  looked  eypn  while  she  spoke,  in 
tha  eyes  of  Ste?ens.  He  gaze^  on  her  with  glapoes  of  un- 
concealed admiration.  The  un^qpt^sti9ated  o^itufe  which 
led  her  to  express  that  enthusiasm  which  a  state  of  c^i^veu- 
tional  existence  prompts  us,  throiugfa  f|9ar  of  ri(|iouI^  in- 
dustriously to  conceal,  sti'uck  him  with  the  sense  of  a  new 
pleasure*  Th^  W)vel^  ajone  h^,  ilfl  clwm  j  but  tl^^e  wei-e 
other  sources  of  delight.  The  natural  gfa9a,  a^(^  dignity 
of  the  enthuyastic  girl,  adapting  to  such  wurd^  the  appro- 
priate action,  g;ave  to  her  bei^ut^,  whic^  was  now  in  its  first 
bloom,  all  the  glow  which  is  derived  from  intellectual  in- 
spiration.   Her  whole  person  spoke.     All  was  Tital,  spirit- 

^?.i?«tw?^  W!fi?^ii  wi  wi}?fi  thft  \^m^^}^i&^ 
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on  lier  lips,  Stevens  oonld  scarcely  repress  fhe  impidse 
wbich  prompted  him  to  clasp  her  in  his  embrace. 

"  Margaret !"  be  exclaimed — "  Ifiss  Cooper !  —  you  are 
pnrself  a  poet  !** 

**  No,  no  ?*  she  mnrmnred,  rather  than  spoke ;  —  **  would 
[  were !  —  a  dreamer  only  —  a  self-delnded  dreamer/* 

"  You  can  not  deceive  me  V*  he  continued,  **  I  see  it  in 
your  eyes,  your  action ;  I  hear  it  in  yoiir  words,  I  can  not 
be  deceived.  •  You  are  a  poet — you  will,  land  must  be 
one!** 

**And  if  I  were!**  she  said  mournfully,  "of  what  avail 
would  it  be  here  ?  What  heart  in  this  wilderness  would 
be  touched  by  song  of  mine  ?  Whose  ear  could  I  soothe  in 
liiis  coM  and  sterile  hamlet  ?  Where  would  be  the  temple 
—  who  the  worshippers  —  even  were  the  priestess  all  that 
her  vanity  would  believe,  or  her  prayers  and  toils  might 
make  her  ?  No,  no !  I  am  no  poet ;  and  if  I  were,  better 
that  the  flame  should  go  out — vanish  altogellier  in  the 
smoke  of  its  own  delusions  —  than  bum  with  a  feeble  light, 
unseen,  untrimmcd,  unhdiioi-ed  —  peihaps,  beheld  witti  the 
scornful  eye  of  vulgar  and  unappreciating  iterance !" 

**^Such  is  not  your  destiny,  Margaret  Cooper,'^  replied 
Stevens,  using  the  freedom  of  address,  pel-haps  uncon- 
sciously, which  the  familiarity  of  country  life  is  sometimes 
ftmnd  to  tolerate.  **  Such  is  not  your  destiny,  Margaret. 
The  flame  will  not  go  out  —  it  will  be  loved  and  wor- 
shipped !*^ 

**  Ah !  never  I  what  is  here  to  justify  sueh  a  hope  —  such 
a  dream  ?" 

"  Nothing  here ;  but  it  was  not  of  Oharlemont  I  spoke. 
The  destiny  which  has  endowed  you  with  genius  will  not 
leave  it  to  be  extinguished  here.  There  witt  come  a  wor- 
Bhipper,  Margaret.  There  will  Come  one,  ecpially  dupable 
to  honor  the  priestess  and  to  conduct  her  to  befitting  altars. 
This  is  not  your  home,  though  it  may  have  been  your  place 
of  trial  and  ndvitiate.    Here,  wfthdttt the  HBstniiitV  afixdd,. 
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oppressive,  social  forms,  your  genios  has  ripeoed — your 
enthusiasm  h^  been  kindled  into  proper  glow — your  heart, 
and  mind,  and  imagination,  have  kept  equal  paco  to  an 
cqaal  matority  ^  Perhaps  this  was  fortunate.  Had.  you 
grown  up  in  more  polished  and  worldly  circles,  yoa  would 
have  been  compelled  to  subdue  the  feelings  and  fancies 
which  now  make  your  ordinary  language  the  language  of 
a  muse." 

^^  Oh !  speak  not  so,  I  implore  you.  I  am  afraid  yoa 
mock  me." 

^^No!  on  my  soul,  I  do  not.  I  think  all  that  I  say. 
More  than  that,  I  feel  it,  Margaret.  Trust  to  me  —  confide 
in  me  —  make  me  your  friend!  Believe  me,  I  am  not  al- 
together what  I  seem." 

An  arch  smile  once  more  possessed  her  eyes. 

^^  Ah!  I  could  guess  that!  But  sit  you  here.  Here  is 
a  flower — a  beautiful,  small  flower,  with  a  dark  blue  eye. 
See  it  —  how  humbly  it  hides  amid  the  grass.  It  is  the 
last  flowei  of  the  season.  I  know  not  its  name.  I  am  no 
botanist .  but  it  is  beautiful  without  a  name,  and  it  is  the 
last  flower  of  the  season.  Sit  down  on  this  rock,  and  I 
will  sing  you  Moore's  beautiful  song,  ^  'Tis  the  last  of  its 
kindred.' " 

^*  Nay,  sing  me  something  of  your  own,  Margaret." 

^'  No,  no !  Don't  speak  of  me,  and  mine,  in  the  same 
breath  with  Moore.  You  will  make  me  repent  of  having 
seen  you.  Sit  down  and  be  content  with  Moore,  or  go 
without  your  song  altogether." 

He  obeyed  her,  and  the  romantic  and  enthusiastic  girl, 
seating  herself  upon  a  fragment  of  rock  beside  the  path, 
sang  the  delicate  and  sweet  vei*ses  of  the  Irish  poet,  with 
a  natural  felicity  of  execution,  which  amply  compensated 
for  the  absence  of  those  Italian  arts,  which  so  frequently 
elevate  the  music  at  the  expense  of  the  sentiment.  Stevens 
looked  and  listened,  and  half  forgot  himself  in  the  breath- 
iessness  of  his  attention  —  his  eye  fastened  with  a  gaso  of 
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'  abdolute  devotion  on  her  ibatures,  nntil,  hating  finished  her 
song,  she  detected  the  expression  of  his  face,  and  started, 
with  blnshing  cheeks,  to  her  feet. 

**  Oh !  sweet !"  he  mnrmured  as  hQ  oflFered  to  take  her 
hand,  bnt  she  darted  forward,  and  following  her,  he  found 
himself  a  few  moments  after,  standing  by  her  side,  and  look- 
ing down  npon  one  of  the  loTeliest  takes  that  ever  slept  in 
the  embrace  of  jealous  hills. 
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CHAPTER  XT. 

A  CATASTBOPBC. 

<«  Tooi  disparage  these  scenes,*'  said  Steven?,  fi|itf|r  ^fi^r 
erol  movents  had  been  given  to  tb^  sorvey  of  tl^at  bcifoirf) 
him,  *^  and  j^t  you  have  drawn  your  inspiraJ^p^  ft)om  tbpm 
— the  fi*esh  food  ^hich  stimulatejd  poetry  ^d  stre^gtl^^n^ 
enthusiasm.  H^re  yon  learned  to  be  o^atepplativ^ ;  aii4 
here,  in  solitude,  was  your  genius  nursed.  Do  not  b^  un- 
grateful, MaifgfLr^ — you  owe  to  these  very  sceaeii  all  that 
yon  are,  and  ((11  that  yofi  m^y  b^comQ." 

"  Stay !  befpre  I  answer.    Do  you  fi^a  jos^  bird  ?" 

"Where?" 

"In  the  west-— there!"  she  pointed  w^tl^  ha^  fingers, 
catohing  his  wrist  unconsciously,  at  the  si^me  time,  with  thQ 
other  hand,  as  if  niore  certainly  to  direct  his  gaz^. 

"  I  see  it— what  .bird  is  i^;  ?" 

"  An  eagle !  ^e  how  it  soars  and  swii^ ;  effortless  as 
if  supported  by  some  external  power !" 

"  Indee<^ — it  seems  small  for  an  eagle." 

"  It  is  onp  nevertheless !  Thex-e  are  thouB^uds  of  them 
that  roost  among  the  hills  in  that  quarter.  I  know  the 
place  thoroughly.  The  heights  are  the  greatest  that  we 
l^ve  in  the  surrounding  country.  The  distance  from  this 
q)ot  is  ^boiit  five  miles.  Qe,  np  doul^t,  has  some  fij^b,  or 
bird  now  withiii^  his  talons,  with  which  to  feed  his  yoimg. 
He  will  feed  th^w,  and  they  will  grow  sjtrong,  amd  will 
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finally  nso  their  own  wings.  Shall  he  continue  to  feed  them 
after  that  ?    Must  they  never  seek  their  own  food  ?" 

"  Surely  they  must." 

^'  If  these  solitudes  have  nursed  me,  must  they  continao 
to  nurse  me  always  ?  Must  I  never  use  the  wings  to  which 
they  have  given  vigor  ?  Must  I  never  employ  the  sight  to 
which  they  have  imparted  vigilance  ?  Must  I  never  go  forth, 
and  strive  and  soar,  and  make  air,  and  earth,  and  sea,  tribu- 
tary to  my  wing  and  eye  ?  Alas !  I  am  a  woman ! — and  her 
name  is  weakness !  You  tell  me  of  what  I  am,  and  of  what 
I  may  become.  But  what  am  I  ?  I  mock  myself  too  often 
with  this  question  to  believe  all  your  fine  speeches.  And 
what  may  I  become?  Alas!  who  can  tell  vie  that?  I 
know  my  strength,  but  I  also  know  my  weakness.  I  feel  the 
burning  thoaghls  of  my  brain ;  I  feel  the  yearning  impulses 
in  my  heart ;  but  they  bring  nothing — they  promise  noth- 
ing— I  feel  the  pang  of  constant  denisd.  I  feel  tiiat  I  caa 
be  nothing!" 

^Say  not  so,  Margaret — thfnk  not  so,  1  beseech  you. 
With  your  genius,  your  entiinsiasm — your  powers  of  ex- 
pression—there is  nothing,  becoming  in  your  sex,  and 
worthy  of  it,  which  you  may  not  be." 

*^  You  can  not  deceive  me !  It  might  be  so,  if  this  were 
Italy ;  there,  where  the  very  peasant  bums  with  passion, 
and  breathes  his  feeblest  and  meanest  thoughts  and  desires 
in  song.  But  here,  they  already  call  me  mad !  They  look 
on  me  as  one  doomed  to  Bedlam.  l%ey  avoid  me  with 
sentiments  and  looks  of  distinist,  if  not  of  fear^  and  when 
I  am  looking  into  the  cloud,  striving  to  pierce,  with  dilating 
eye  its  wild  yellow  ftashing  centres,  they  draw  their  flaxen- 
headed  infants  to  their  breasts,  and  mutter  their  thanks  to 
God,  that  he  has  not,  in  a  fit  of  wrath,  made  them  to  re- 
semble me!  If,  forgetful  of  earth,  and  trees,  and  the 
human  stocks  around  me,  I  pour  forth  the  language  of  tiie 
great  song-masters,  they  grin  at  my  insanity — they  hold 
me  incapable  of  reason,  and  declare  Aeir  idett  of  what 
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that  is,  by  asking  who  kaows  most  of  the'  daiiy,  the  oi^ 
bage-patch,  the  spinning-wheel,  the  darning-needle — who 
can  best  wash  PoUj's  or  Patty's  face  and  comb  its  head — 
can  chop  up  sausage-meat  the  finest — make  the  lightest 
paste,  and  more  economically  dispense  the  sugar  in  serving 
up  the  tea!  and  thes^  are  what  is  expeoted  of  woman! 
These  duties  of  the  meanest  slave !  From  her  mind  noth- 
ing is  expected.  Her  enthusiasm  terrifies,  h^*  energy 
offends,  and  if  her  taste  is  ever  chaUenged,  it  is  to  the 
figures  upon  a  quilt  or  in  a  flower-garden,  where  the  pas- 
sion seems  to  be  to  make  flowers  grow  in  stars,  and  hearts, 
and  crescents.  What  has  woman  to  expect  where  such  are 
the  laws;  where  such  are  the  expectations  firom  her? 
What  am  I  to  hope  ?  I,  who  seem  to  be  set  apart — to  feel 
nothing  like  the  rest — to  live. in  a  different  world-*^to 
dream  of  foreign  things^- to  bum  with  a  hope  which  to 
them  is  frenzy,  and  speak  a  lao^age  which  they  neither 
understand  nor  like !  What  can  I  be,  in  such  a  world  ? 
Nothing,  nothing !  I  do  not  deceive  myself.  I  can  never 
hope  to  be  anything." 

Her  enthusiasm  hurried  her  forward.  In  spite  of  him- 
self, Stevens  was  impressed.  He  ceased  to  ^nk  of  his 
evil  purposes  in  the  superior  thoughts  which  her  wild,  un- 
regulated energy  inspired.  He  scarcely  wondered,  indeed 
— if  it  were  true — that  her  neighbors  fancied  her  insane, 
rhe  indignation  of  a  powerful  mind  denied — denied  justice 
—baffled  in  its  aims — conscious  of  the  importance  of  all 
Its  struggles  against  binding  and  blinding,  circumstances — 
is  akin  to  insanity! — is  apt  to  express  itself  in  the  defiant 
tones  of  a  fierce  and  feverish  frenzy. 

^^  Margaret,''  said  he,  as  she  paused  and  waited  for  him, 
**you  are  not  right  in  everything.  You  forget  that  your 
lonely  little  village  of  Charlemont,  is  not  only  not  the  world, 
but  that  it  is  not  even  an  American  world.  America  is  not 
Italy,  I  grant  you,  nor  likely  soon  to  become  so ;  but  if 
you  fancy  there  are  not  cities  even  in  our  country,  where 

8^ 
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genius  such  as  yours  would  be  felt  and  worshipped,  you  are 
liiistaken." 

"  Do  you  'beKfeve  ttiere  are  such  f  *  she  demanded  incred- 
ulously. 

*a  A?kw  there  are !'' 

"  No !  no !  I  know  better.  You  can  not  deceive  me. 
It  can  not  be  so.  I  know  the  sort  of  gehius  which  is  pop- 
ular In  those  cities.  It  is  the  gentleman  knd  lady  genius. 
Look  at  theii"  Verses  for  example.  I  can  show  you  thou- 
sands of  sach  things  that  come  to  us  hei^,  Sfrom  all  quarters 
of  the  trnfon — Verses  written  by  nice  'people — people  of 
Small  tastes  and  petty  invention,  who  would  not  venture 
upon  the  utterance  of  a  noble  feeling,  or  a  bold  sentiment 
of  originality,  fbr  fear  of  startling  the  fkshiofiable  nerves 
iPith  the  strong  words  which  such  a  novelty  would  require. 
Consider,  in  the  first  place,  how  conclusive  it  is  of  the 
feeblest  Bort  of  genius  tfiat  these  people  should  employ 
iliemselv^s,  fVOm  mornihg  to  night,  in  spinning  their  small 
dtrkiris,  sci-aps  of  verse,  Song,  and  bohnet,  and  invariably 
on  such  subjects  of  commonplace,  as  can  not  ^init  of  origi- 
nality, and  do  hot  therefore  task  reflection.  Not  an  infant 
dids  or  is  born,  but  fs  made  the  subjedt  of  verse ;  nay,  its 
smiles  and  tears  are  put  ob  record ;  its  hobby-horSe,  and 
its  infant  ideas  ks  they  begin  to  bud  and  breathe  aloud. 
Then  comes  the  eternal  strain  atmUt  sumiliier  blooms  and 
spring  flowers ;  autunm's  melancholy  and  wiiiter^s  storms, 
until  one  sickens  of  the  intolerable  monototiy.  Such  are 
the  things  that  your  gr^at  cities  demand.  Such  things 
content  them.  Speak  the  fearless  and  always  Strange  lan- 
guage of  originality  and  strength,  and  yon  confound  and 
terrify  them.*' 

^^  Bat,  Margaret,  these  things  are  held  at  precisely  the 
same  value  in  the  big  cities  as  they  are  held  by  you  here 
in  Charlemont.  The  intelligent  people  smile — they  do  not 
applaud.    If  they  encourage  at  all  it  is  by  ^il6a66,** 

^'No!    no!    that  you  might  say,  if,  t(nhapj[iiry,  public 
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Opinion  did  not  express  itself.    The  same  magazines  wfaidli 
bring  ns  die  verses  bring  us  tbe  criticism." 

"  That  is  to  say,  the  editor  puffs  his  contt-ibutors,  and 
dispaitiges  those  who  are  not.     Look  at  the  rival  jburnal  > 
and  you  vrill  find  thfese  denounced  and  another  Bet  praised 
and  beplastered.'^ 

"  Ah !  and  what  Would  be  my  hope,  mly  safety,  in  com- 
munities which  tolerate  these  fhin^ ;  in  which  the  nutnber 
of  jnst  and  sensible  people  is  so  small  that  ihey  dare  not 
speak,  or  can  not  influence  those  who  have  better  courage  ? 
Where  would  be  my  triumphs!  I,  who  would  no  more 
subscribe  to  the  petty  tyranny  of  conventional  law,  than  to 
that  baser  despotism  which  is  wielded  by  a  mercenary  edi- 
tor, in  the  iibsence  of  a  stern  justice  in  the  popular  mind. 
Here  I  may  pine  to  death — there,  my  heart  would  burdt 
with  its  own  convulsions.** 

"No!  Margai-et,  no!  It  is  because  they  have  not  tho 
genius,  that  such  small  birds  are  let  to  sing.  Let  them  bdt 
hear  the  true  minstrel — let  tliem  but  know  that  there  is  % 
muse,  and  how  soon  Would  the  senseless  twitter  which 
they  now  tolerate  be  hushed  in  undlsturbing  silence.  In 
the  absence  of  better  birds  they  bear  With  what  they  have. 
In  the  absence  of  the  true  muse  they  build  no  temple — 
<hey  throng  not  to  hear.  Nay,  even  now,  already,  they 
look  to  the  west  for  the  minstrel  and  the  muse — to  these 
very  woods.  There  is  a  tacit  knd  universal  feeling  in  the 
Atlantic  country,  that  leads  them  to  look  with  expectation 
to  the  Great  West,  for  the  genius  whose  song  is  to  give  us 
fame.  *  When  V  is  the  difficult — the  only  question.  Ah  I 
might  1  but  say  to  them^— *now*:^the  niuse  is  already 
herer 

He  took  her  hand — she  did  not  withhold  it;  but  her 
look  was  subdued — the  fires  had  left  her  eyes — her  whole 
frame  trembled  with  the  recoil  of  those  feelings — the  relax- 
ation of  those  nerves — the  tension  of  which  we  have  eti- 
endeavored  feebly  to  display.    Her  cheek  was  no  longer 
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flushed  but  pale;  her  lips  trembled — her  voice  was  low 
and  faint — only  a  broken  and  imperfect  murmur;  and  her 
glance  was  oast  upon  the  ground. 

"  You !"  she  exclaimed. 

^^  Yes,  I !  Have  I  not  said  I  am  not  altogether  waat  i 
seem  ?  Ah !  I  may  not  yet  say  more.  But  I  am  not  with- 
out power,  Margaret,  in  other  and  more  powerful  r^ons. 
I  too  have  had  my  triumphs ;  I  too  can  boast  that  the  minds 
of  other  men  hang  for  judgment  upon  the  utterance  of 
mine." 

She  looked  npward  to  his  glance  with  a  stranger  expres- 
sion of  timidity  than  her  features  had  before  exhibited.  The 
form  of  Stevens  had  insensibly  risen  in  seeming  elevation 
as  he  spoke,  and  the  expression  of  his  face  was  that  of  a 
more  human  pride.    He  continued : — 

'*My  voice  is  one  of  authori^  in  circles  where  yours 
would  be  one  of  equal  attraction  and  command.  I  can  not 
promise  you  an  Italian  devotion,  Margaret;  our  people, 
though  sufficiently  enthusiastic,  are  too  sensible  to  ridicule 
to  let  the  heart  and  blood  speak  out  with  such  freedom  as 
they  use  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  South :  but  the  hom- 
age will  be  more  intellectual,  more  steady,  and  the  fame 
more  enduring.  You  must  let  your  song  be  heard — you 
must  give  me  the  sweet  privilege  of  making  it  known  to 
ears  whose  very  listening  is  fame." 

^<  Ah !''  she  said;  '^  what  you  say  makes  me  feel  how  fool- 
ishly I  have  spoken.  What  is  my  song?  what  have  I 
done  ?  what  am  I  ?  what  have  I  to  hope  ?  I  have  done 
nothing — I  am  nothing!  I  have  suffered,  like  a  child,  a 
miserable  vanity  to  delude  me,  and  I  have  poured  into  the 
ears  of  a  stranger  those  ravings  which  I  have  hitherto 
uttered  to  tlie  hills  and  forests.  You  laugh  at  me  now— 
you  must." 

The  paleness  on  her  cheek  was  succeeded  by  the  deqh 
est  flu^h  of  crimson.  She  withdi*ew  her  hand  from  his 
grasp. 
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"Laugh  at  you,  Margaret!  You  have  awakened  my 
wonder.    Struck  with  you  when  we  first  met — ^" 

"  Nay,  no  more  of  that,  but  let  us  follow  these  windings ; 
they  lead  us  to  the  tarn.  It  is  the  prettiest  Indian  path, 
and  my  favorite  spot.  Here  I  ramble  morning  and  eve, 
and  try  to  forget  those  vain  imaginings  and  foolish  stri- 
vings of  thought  which  I  have  just  inflicted  upon  you.  The 
habit  proved  too  much  for  my  prudence,  and  I  spoke  as  if 
you  were  not  present.  Possibly,  had  you  not  spoken  in 
reply,  I  should  have  continued  until  now." 

"Why  did  I  speak  ?^ 

"  Ah !  it  Is  better.  I  wish  you  had  spoken  sooner.  But 
fdlow  me  qmckly.  The  sunlight  is  now  falling  in  a  par- 
ticular line  which  gives  us  the  loveliest  efiect,  shooting  its 
rays  through  certain  fissures  of  the  rock,  and  making  a 
perfect  arrow-path  along  the  water.  You  would  fency 
that  Apollo  had  just  dismissed  a  golden  shaft  from  his 
quiver,  so  direct  is  the  levelled  light  along  the  surface  of 
the  lake." 

Speaking  thus,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  party  on  the  op- 
posite hills,  as  we  have  already  shown — without,  however, 
pei*eeiving  them  in  turn.  It  will  be  cdnjectured  witJiout 
difficulty  that,  with  a  nature  so  full  of  impulse,  so  excitable, 
ae  that  of  Margaret  Cooper — particularly  in  the  company 
of  an  adroit  man  like  Stevens,  whose  purpose  was  to  en- 
courage her  in  that  language  and  feeling  of  egotism  which, 
while  it  was  the  most  grateful  exercise  to  herself,  was  that 
which  most  efectually  served  to  blind  her  to  his  designs — 
h^r  action  was  always  animated,  expressively  adapting  it- 
self, not  only  to  the  words  she  uttered,  but,  even  when  she 
did  not  speak,  to  the  feelings  by  which  she  was  governed. 
It  was  the  art  of  Stevens  to  say  little  except  by  suggestives. 
A  single  word,  or  brief  sentence,  from  his  lips,  judiciously 
applied  to  her  sentiments  or  situation,  readily  excited  her 
to  speech ;  and  this  utterance  necessarily  brought  with  it 
the  secret  of  her  soul,  the  desire  of  her  heart,  nay,  the  very 
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ehape  of  the  delttsiou  wjiich  possessed  it.  The  wily  liber 
tine,  deliberate  as  the  demon  to  which  we  have  likened 
him,  could  provoke  the  warmth  which  he  did  not  share — 
could  stimulate  the  eloquence  which  he  would  not  feel — 
could  coldly,  like  some  Mephistopheles  of  science,  snl^ject 
the  golden-winged  bird  or  luitterfly  to  the  torturous  process 
of  examinatioD,  with  a  pin  thrust  through  its  vitals,  and 
gravely  dilate  on  its  properUes,  its  rich  plumage,  and  elab- 
orate finish  of  detail,  without  giving  heed  to  those  writhings 
which  declared  its  agonies.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  under- 
stood that  Stevens  found  no  pleasure  himself  in  the  display 
of  that  wild,  unschooled  imagination  which  was  the  jK^vail- 
ing  q^uality  in  the  mind  of  Margaret  Goopqr.  He  was  a 
man  of  education  and  taste.  He  could  be  pleased  as  an 
amateur ;  but  he  wanted  the  moral  to  be  toucbedi  and  to 
sympathize  with  a  being  so  gifted  and  so  feeble — so  high 
aiming,,  yet  so  liable  to  fall. 

The  ardor  of  Margaret  Cooper,  and  the  profojund  devo- 
tion which  it  was  the  policy  of  Stevens  to  display,  neoeasa> 
rily  established  their  acquaintance,  in  a  very  sliort  time,  on' 
the  closest  footing  of  familii^rity.  WiUi  a  nature  sudi  as 
berS;  all  that  is  wanted  is  sympathy — sdl  that  she  craves 
is  sympathy — and,  to  win  this,  no  toil  is  too  great,  no  suf- 
ferance too  severe ;  alas,  how  frequently  do  we  see  that  no 
penalty  is  too  discouraging !  But  the  confiding  spirit  never 
looks  for  penalties,  and  seldom  dreams  of  deceit. 

What,  Aen,  were  the  emotions  of  William  Hinkley  as  he 
beheld  the  cordiality  vbich  distinguished  the  maimer  of 
Margaret  Cooper  as  she  approached  the  edge  of  the  lake 
writh  her  companion  ?  In  the  space  of  a  single  week,  this 
stranger  had  made  gi'eater  progress  in  her  acqut^ntaiioe 
than  Ac  had  been  able  to  make  in  a  period  of  years.  The 
(ffjoblem  which  distressed  him  was  beyond  hia  power  to 
eqive.    Hifi  heait  was  very  full ;  the  moisture  was  already 

'he  mi^J^^  T^  ''^^''  ^^  ^^""^^  ^  animivted  gestures  of 
"*«Ja— when  he  saw  her  turn  to  her  oempwiim»  and 
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meet  kis  gase  without  shrinking,  while  her  own  waa  fixed 
in  gratified  contemplation — he  scarcely  restrained  himself 
from  jumping  to  his  feet.    The  old  man  saw  his  emotion. 

"  William,"  he  said,  "  did  I  understand  you  that  this 
young  stranger  was  a  preacher  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  but  he  seeks  to  be  one.  He  is  studying  for 
the  ministry,  under  Brother  Cross." 

^  Brother  Gross  is  a  good  man,  and  is  scarcely  likely  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  any  other  than  good  men.  I  stip- 
poee  he  knows  everyihing  about  the  stranger  7" 

William  Hinkley  narrated  all  that  was  known  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  village.  In  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  Brother 
Gross  had  described  Alfred  Steyens  as  a  monument  of  his 
own  powers  of  co&yersion.  Under  Gk)d,  be  had  been  a' 
blessed  instrument  for  plucking  this  brand  from  the  burn- 
ing. A  modified  account  of  the  brandy-flask  ajcooflipamMl 
the  narrative.  Whether  it  was  that  Mr.  Galvert,  who  had 
been  a  man  of  the  world,  saw  something  in  the  story  itself^ 
and  in  the  ludicroiMness  of  the  event,  which  awiJcened  hie 
suspicions,  or  whether  the  carriage  of  Alfred  Stevens,  as 
he  walked  with  Margaret  Cooper,  was  rather  that  of  a 
young  gallant  than  a  young  student  in  theology,  may  admit 
of  questioD ;  but  it  was  very  certain  that  the  suspicioas  of 
the  old  gentleman  were  somewhat  awakened. 

Believing  himself  to  be  alone  with  his  fair  companion, 
Alfred  Stevens  was  not  as  scrupulous  of  the  rigidity  of  man- 
r.cr  which,  if  not  actually  prescribed  to  persons  occupying 
his  professional  position,  is  certainly  expected  from  Uiem ; 
and,  by  a  thousand  little  acts  of  gallantry,  he  proved  him- 
self much  more  at  home  as  a  courtier  and  a  ladies'  man 
than  as  one  filled  with  the  overflow  of  divine  grace,  and 
thoughtful  of  nothing  less  than  the  serious  earnest  of  his 
own  soul.  His  hand  was  promptly  extended  to  assist  th» 
progress  of  his  fair  companion — a  service  which  was  sin- 
gulariy  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  one  to  whom  daily  ram- 
bles, over  hill  and  through  forest,  had  imparte^^  a  most  un 
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feminine  degree  of  vigor.  Now  he  broke  the  brandi  away 
from  before  her  path ;  and  now,  stooping  suddenly,  he  gath- 
ered for  her  the  pale  flower  of  autumn. 

Thede  little  acts  of  courtesy,  so  natural  to  the  gentleman, 
were  anything  but  natural  to  one  suddenly  impressed  with 
the  ascetical  temper  of  methodism.  Highly  becoming  in 
both  instances,  they  were  yet  strangely  at  variance  with  the 
straight-laced  practices  of  the  thoroughgoing  Wesleyan,  who 
sometimes  fancies  that  the  condition  of  souls  is  so  desper- 
ate as  to  leave  no  time  for  good  manners.  Mr.  Calvert  had 
no  fault  to  find  with  Stevens's  civility,  but  there  was  cer- 
tainly an  inconsistency  between  his  deportment  now,  and 
those  characteristics  which  were  to  be  predicated  of  the 
manner  and  mode  of  his  very  recent  conversion.  Besides, 
there  was  the  story  of  the  brandy-flask,  in  which  Calvert 
saw  much  less  of  honor  either  to  John  Cross  or  his  neo- 
phyte. But  the  old  man  did  not  express  his  doubts  to  his 
young  friend,  and  they  sat  together,  watching,  in  a  silence 
only  occasionally  broken  by  a  monosyllable,  the  progress 
of  the  unconscious  couple  below. 

Meanwhile,  our  fisherman,  occupying  his  lonely  perch 
just  above  the  stream,  had  been  plying  his  vocation  with 
all  the  silent  diligence  of  one  to  the  manner  born.  Once 
busy  with  his  angle,  and  his  world  equally  of  thought  and 
observation  became  confined  to  the  stream  before  his  ejes^ 
and  the  victim  before  his  imagination.  Scarcely  seen  by 
his  companions  on  the  heights  above,  he  had  succeeded  in 
taking  several  very  fine  fish ;  and  had  his  liberality  been 
limited  to  the  supper-table  of  his  venerable  friend  Calvert, 
he  would  long  before  have  given  himself  respite,  and  tem- 
porary immunity  to  the  rest  of  the  finny  tribe  remaining  in 
the  tarn.  But  Ned  Hinkley  thought  of  all  Ms  neighbors, 
not  omitting  the  two  riv^  widows,  Mesdames  Cooper  and 
Thackeray. 

SomeAing  too,  there  was  in  the  sport,  which,  on  the 
IMPesent  occasion,  beguiled  him  rather  longer  than  his  wont. 
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More  tbad  o&ce  had  his  eye  detected,  from  the  ftdvaatageoQS 
and  jutting  rock  where  he  lay  concealed,  just  above  the 
water,  the  dark  outlines  of  a  fish,  one  of  the  largest  he  had 
ever  seen  in  the  lake,  whose  brown  sides,  and  occasionally  ^^ 
flariihig  fins,  excited  his  imagination  and  offered  a  challenge 
to  his  skill,  which  provoked  him  into  something  like  a  feel- 
ing of  personal  hostility. 

The  fish  moved  slowly  to  and  fro,  not  often  in  right,  bat 
at  sach  regnlaiiy-recnrring  periods  as  to  keepoptbeexciting 
desire  which  his  very  first  appearance  hod  awakened  in  the 
mind  of  his  enemy. 

To  Ned  EGnkley  he  was  the  beau-ideal  of  the  treat 
genius.  He  was  certainly  the  hermit*trout  of  the  tarn. 
Such  coolness,  such  strength,  such  size,  such  an  ontdine, 
and  then  such  sagacity.  That  trout  was  a  triton  among  his 
brethren.  A  sort  of  Dr.  Johnson  among  fishes.  Ned 
Hinkley  could  imagine — for  on  such  subjects  his  imaginar 
tion  kindled — how  like  an  oracle  must  be  the  words  of  such 
a  trout,  to  his  brethren,  gathering  in  council  in  their  deep- 
down  hole — or  driven  by  a  shower  under  the  cypress  log — 
or  in  any  other  situation  in  which  an  oracle  would  be  apt 
to  say,  looking  around  him  with  fierceness  mingled  with 
contempt,  ^'  Let  no  dog  bark."  Ned  Hinkley  could  also 
fancy  the  contemplations  of  such  a  trout  as  he  witnessed 
the  efforts  made  to  beguile  him  out  of  the  water. 

^^  Not  to  be  caught  by  a  fly  like  that,  my  lad !"  and  pre- 
cisely as  if  the  trout  had  spokeh  what  was  certainly  whis- 
pered in  his  own  mind,  the  fisherman  silently  changed  his 
gilded,  glittering  figure  on  his  hook  for  one  of  browner 
plumage — one  of  the  autumn  tribe  of  flies  which  stoop  to 
the  water  from  the  overhanging  trees,  and  glide  off  for 
twenty  paces  in  the  stream,  to  dart  up  again  to  the  trees, 
in  as  many  seconds,  if  not  swallowed  by  some  watchful 
fisher-trout,  like  the  one  then  before  the  eyes  of  our  com- 
panion. 

Though  his  fSwcy  had  become  excited,  Ned  Hinkley  waa 
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not  impAlia&l.  With  a  oaotioas  hand  h^  eondnolad  th%  if 
down  the  stream  with  the  flickering,  fidgety  motioQ  whidi 
the  real  insect  would  have  employed.  The  Iceea-iioaed 
trout  turned  with  the  movements  of  the  fljr,  but  phikeophi? 
oally  kept  aloot  Noi^  he  might  be  seen  to  siak,  now  to 
lise^  now  he  glided  oloee  under  the  rock  where  the  angkr 
reclined,  and,  even  in  the  very  deep  waters  which  woe 
there,  which  were  eonseqaently  very  daiiL,  bo  great  was  the 
sise  of  the  animal,  that  its  brown  outline  was  yet  to  be  se^, 
with  its  slightly^waving  tail,  aad  at  momemts  the  flash  of  its 
glittering  eye,  as,  inclining  on  its  side,  it  glanoed  cunninglj 
upward  through  the  water. 

Again  did  Ned  Hinkley  eoasuit  Iw  lesooKea*  Fly  aftor 
fly  was  taken  from  his  box,  and  snflfered  to  glide  upon  the 
stream.  The  wary  fish  did  not  fkil  to  bestow  some  degree 
of  attention  upon  each,  but  his  regards  were  too  delibcoraite 
for  the  sucoess  of  the  angler,  and  he  had  almost  began  to 
despair,  when  he  observed  a  slight  quivering  movement  in 
the  object  of  pm^suit  which  usually  prepares  the  good  sports* 
man  to  expect  his  prey.  The  fms  were  laid  aback.  The 
motion  ot  the  fish  became  steady ;  a  slif^t  vibration  of  the 
tail  only  was  visible ;  and  in  another  moment  he  darted, 
and  was  hooked. 

Then  came  the  struggle.  Ned  Hinkley  had  never  met 
with  a  more  formidable  prey.  The  reel  was  firedy  given, 
but  the  strain  was  greal;  iq>on  shail  aond  line.  Ti)^^  was 
no  such  thing  as  contending.  The  trout  had  hb  way,  ud 
went  down  and  off,  thoi^h  it  might  have  been  observed  that 
the  fisherman  took  good  care  to  baffle  his  efibrts  to  retreat 
in  the  direction  of  the  old  log  which  bad  harbored  him,  and 
the  tangling  alders,  which  might  have  been  his  safest  places 
of  retreat.  The  fish  carried  a  long  stretch  of  line,  but  tfie 
hook  was  still  in  his  jaws,  and  this  little  annoyance  aocm 
led  him  upon  other  courses.  The  line  became  relaxed,  and 
with  this  sign,  Ned  Hinkley  began  to  amuse  himself  m 
tiring  his  vietifli. 
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This  rtquirod  skill  tnd  pranptness  rathor  than  strength. 
The  hennit-tront  was  led  to  and  fro  by  a  jndiciona  turn  of 
wirist  or  elbow.  His  effsrts  bad  subsided  to  a  few  spas* 
modie  atmggles-^aii  oooaaoual  stniiag^.  ending  with,  a 
shiver^  aod  iken  ho  wbM'  brought  to  the  nwgbito^  This  was 
followed  by  a  last  gtmk  oomralsiyo'  effort  when:  his  tail 
ehxumed  tho  water  into  a  litdo  oirdei  of  foam^.  which  disap- 
peared the  monoQt  his  strsg^es  were  owwt.  But  a  &w 
seconds  more  were  necessary  to  liffe  th^  prey  into  sight  of 
all  the  parties  near  to  the  hke^  They  had  seen  some  of 
tho  struggle,  and  had  imagined  the  rest.  Neither  Marga- 
ret Cooper  nor  Stereas  had  suspected  the  presence  of  the 
fisherman  until  dtuwa  to  the  spot  by  this  trial  of  strength. 

*^  What  a  prodigious  fish !"  exctatmed  Stevens ;  ^  oaa 
wego  tothospob?'* 

^^  Oh !  easily — up  the  rocks  on  the  left  there- ia  a  palli* 
I  know  it  welL  I  have  traversed  it  often*  Will  yoa  go  ? 
The  view  is  very  fina  from  tiiat  quarter.'' 

''  Sarely :  but  who  is  the  fishertnaaS" 

^<  Ned  Hinkley,  the  nephew  of  the  gentleman  with  whom 
you  stay.  Ho  is  a  hunter,  fisherman,  nmstoian-^eyery- 
thing.  A  lively,  «unple,bat  weU-meaning  young  perssn.  It 
is  something  strange  that  his  cousin  William  Hinkley  is 
Bot  witibi  him.    They  ard  tisaafiy  inseparaUa." 

And  with  these  words  she  lud  the  way  for  her  eompan- 
ion  fidlowing  the  edge  of  the  lako  untU  readying  the  point 
where  the  rocks  seemed  to  foroit  barriers  to  thair  forther 
progress,  but  which  her  agility  and  energy  had  long  sinee 
onaUed  her  to  overeome. 

^^  A  Ixdd  damsel !"  eaid-Oalvert,  as  he  viewed  her  prog- 
ress* <*  She  eertainly  does  n^  intend  to  clamber  over 
that  range  of  preciptees.    She  will  peril  her  life." 

"  No !"  said  William  Hinkley  ;  "  she  has  done  it  often 
to  my  great  terJK^r*  I  have  been  with  her  metre  than  once 
<yvor  thor  spot  myselC  She  seems  ta  mo  to  hate  no  liMur, 
^lad  to  delight  m  the  moot  daogaroaa  pla 
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<<  But  her  v/ompanion !  if  ke^  not  a  more  tctive  man 
than  he  seems  he  will  hardly  succeed  so  well.'' 

William  was  sUent,  his  eye  watching  with  Ae  keenest 
interest  the  progress  of  the  two.  In  a  few  Moments  he 
started  to  his  feet  with  some  appeanmee  of  surprise. 

'« What's  the  matter  f '  demanded  Calvert. 

^  She  does  not  seem  as  if  she  wished  to  ascend  the  rocks, 
but  she's  aimmg  to  keep  along  the  ledges  that  overhang  die 
stream,  so  as  to  get  where  Ned  is.  That  can  hardly  be 
done  by  the  surest-footed,  and  most  active.  Many  of  the 
rocks  are  loose.  The  ledge  is  very  narrow,  and  even  where 
there  is  room  for  the  ft;et  there  are  such  projections  above 
as  leave  no  room  for  the  body.  I  wiU  lialloo  to  her,  and 
!tell  her  of  the  danger." 

^<  If  you  halloo,  you  will  increase  the  danger — you  will 
alarm  her,"  said  the  old  manw 

^^  It  will  be  best  to  stop  her  now,  in  season,  when  she 
can  go  back.  Stay  for  me,  sir,  I  can  ran  along  on  the 
heights  80  as  to  overlook  them,  and  can  then  warn  without 
-planning." 

^  Do  so,  my  son,  and  hasten,  for  she  seems  bent  on  going 
forward.  The  preacher  follows  but  slowly,  and  ehe  stops 
for  him.    Away !" 

The  youth  darted  along  &e  hill,  pursuing  something  of 
a  taUe-line  which  belonged  to  the  equal  elevation  of  tiie 
range  of  rock  on  which  he  stood.  The  rock  was  formed 
of  successive  and  shelving  ledges,  at  such  intervals,  how- 
ever, as  to  make  it  no  easy  task — certainly  no  safe  one — 
to  drop  from  one  to  the  other.  The  perch  of  Ned  Hinkley, 
was  a  projection  from  the  lowest  of  these  ledges,  running 
brokenly  along  the  margin  of  the  baan  until  lost  in  the 
forest  slope  over  which  Margaret  Oooper  had  led  her  cobs- 
panion. 

If  it  was  a  task  to  try  the  best  vigor  and  agOity — to  say 
nothing  of  eoavage«^of  the  aUest  mJoontsineer,  to  adoend 
the  abrupt  ledges  from  below,  aiuing  at*th«  highest  pctet 
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of  dovatioQ-^the  attempt  was  JstiU  more  startUng  to  fioUow 
the  lower  ledges,  some  of  which  hvng,  loosened  a&d  totter- 
ing, jost  above  the  deepest  parts  of  the  lake.  Yet,  with 
that  iutrepiditj  which  marked  her  character,  this  was  the 
very  task  which  Margaret  Cooper  had  proposed  to  herself. 
William  Hinklej  had  justly  said  that  she  did  not  seem  to 
know  fear ;  and  when  Stevens  with  (he  natural  sense  of 
oantion  which  belongs  to  one  to  whom  such  performances 
are  unusual,  suggested  to  her  that  such  a  pathway  seemed 
very  dangerous 

(« Dangerous  !'*  she  exclaimed,  standing  upon  the  merest 
pinnacle  .<^  a  loosened  fragment  which  rested  oa  the  very 
margin  of  the  stream. 

'^  Bid  you  never  perceive  that  there  was  a  loveliness  in 
danger  which  you  scarcely  felt  to  be  half  so  great  in  any 
other  object  or  situation.  I  love  the  dangerous.  It  seems 
to  lift  my  soul,  to  make  my  heart  bound  with  joy  and  the 
wildest  delight.  I  know  nothing  so  delightittl  as  storm 
and  thunder.  I  look,  and  see  tiie  tall  trees  shivering  and 
going  down  with  a  roar,  and  feel  that  I  could  siiig — sing 
aloud — and  believe  that  there  are  voices,  like  mine,  then 
sin^g  through  all  the  tempest.  But  there  is  no  danger 
here.  I  have  clambered  up  these  ledges  repeatedly — up 
to  Ae  very  top.  Here,  you  see,  we  have  an  even  pathway 
along  the  edge.  We  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  set  tlie 
foot  down  firmly." 

But  Bteyens  waa  not  so  sure,  atid  bis  opinion  on  the  beau- 
ties of  the  dangerous  did  not  chime  ezactfy  with  hers.  Still, 
he  did  not  lack  for  courage,  and  hie  pride  did  not  suffer 
him  to  yield  in  a  contest  with  a  female.  He  gazed  on  her 
with  increasing  wonder.  If  he  saw  no  loveliness  in  danger 
—  he  saw  no  little  loveliness  just  then  in  her;  and  she 
might  be  said  to  personify  danger  to  his  eyes.  Her  tall, 
ijmmetrical,  and  commancUng  figure^  perched  on  the  trem-r 
bling  pinnacle  of  rock  which  sustained  her,  washes  firm  and 
erect  as  if  she  stood  on  the  securest  spot  of  land. 
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Nor  mis  her  poettiontkBt  of  Ample  neourify  a»d  firanees. 
The  grace  of  her  attitade,  her  extended  aad  geotly  waTing 
ai*in  as  she  spoke,  deaoted  a  c(Hifidence  which  could  only 
have  arisen  from  a  perfect  ancoosciouaness  of  danger.  Her 
swan-like  neck,  with  the  £ace  slightly  turned  back  to  him ; 
the  bright  flashing  eyes,  and  the  smile  of  equal  pride  and 
dignity  on  her  exqui^itely-ohiselled  month ; — all  formed  a 
picture  for  the  artist's  study,  which  almost  senned  to  divert 
the  thoughts  of  Stevens  from  the  feeling  of  danger  wfaidi  he 
expressed. 

While  he  gazed,  he  heard  a  voice  oaUtng  in  tones  of  warn- 
ing bom  ahove;  and^  «t  the  «oiiui^  be  peraeivied  «  ehmge 
in  the  expression  of  Margaret  Cooper's  foee,  from  confix 
denoe  and  pride,  to  scorn  and  contempt  At  the  same 
time  she  darted  forward  from  roek  to  rode,  with  a  sort  of 
defying  haste,  which  made  Um  tremble  finr  her  eafeQr,  and 
left  him  mcaiNltUe  to  follow*  The  eall  w«s  sepeoted ;  and 
Stevens  looked  up,  and  recc^ised  the  person  of  the  youth 
whom  he  had  eoenseUed  that  metiiing  with  such  bed  sue- 
oess* 

If  die  progness  of  Margaret  Cooper  a|]f)eared  dangerotu 
in  his  si^t,  that  of  the  young  man  was  evidentiy  more  so. 
He  was  leapii^,  with  the  cod  indiffierenoe  of  one  who  valued 
his  life  not  a  pin's  fee,  from  ledge  to  ledge,  dowe  the  long 
steppes  which  separated  ike  several  reaches  of  the  rode 
formation.  The  space  between  was  very  considerable,  the 
descend  abrupt;  the  youth  had  no  steadying  pole  to  assist 
him,  but  flying  rather  than  leaping,  was  now  beb^  in  air, 
and  in  the  next  moment  stood  balancing  himself  with  diffi- 
culty, but  with  success,  and  without  seeming  apprehension, 
on  the  pinnacle  of  rock  below  him.  In  tiiis  way  he  was  ap- 
proaching the  lower  ledge  along  which  Margaret  Cooper 
was  hurrying  as  rapidly  as  featlessiy,  and  calling  to  h^  m 
he  came,  impkued  her  to  forbear  a  progress  which  was  so 
fiill  of  danger. 

Stevens  teteied  lie  had  710  reason  to  love  tiie  youth,  bet 
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he  could  I  ot  help  admiring  and  envying  his  equal  boldness 
and  agili^  ;  the  muscular  ease  with  which  he  flung  himself 
from  point  to  point,  and  his  sure-footed  descent  upon  the 
crags  and  fragments  which  trembled  and  tottered  beneath 
the  sudden  and  unaccustomed  burden.  Charitably  wishing 
that,  amid  all  his  agility  he  might  yet  make  a  false  step, 
and  find  an  unexpected  and  rather  cold  bath  in  the  lake  be- 
low, Steyens  now  tiinied  his  eyes  upon  Margaret  Cooper. 

She  did  not  answer  the  counsels  of  William  Hinkley — 
cei*tainly  did  not  heed  them :  and,  but  for  the  increased  im- 
patience of  her  manner  might  be  supposed  not  to  have  heard 
them*.  The  space  betweenrtarself  and  StevBUS  had  increased 
■ManwUIe,  and  laokiag  back,  she  waited  for  hi#  approaf^h. 
She  stood  on  a  heavy  mass  wfaicb  jutted  above  liie  lah<^, 
and  not  six  fee4  froM  the  water.  Her  right  foot  was  upon 
the  stone,  sustaining  the  whole  weight  of  be?  person,  tier 
kft  was  advanced  and  lifted  to  another  fragment  which  lay 
beyond.  As  she  look#d  back  she  met  the  eyes  of  Stevens. 
Jtt0t  then  he  saw  the  large  fragment  yield  beneath  her  feel. 
She  seemed  suddenly  eoascioua  of  it  in  the  same  moment, 
and  Bpnatg  rapidly  on  that  to  which  her  left  foot  was  al- 
ready advanced.  The  impetas  of  this  movement,  sent  the 
roek  over  which  she  had  left.  This  dietarbed  the  balance 
•f  that  to  whtck  she  bad  risen,  and  while  the  breath  of  the 
stranger  bung  snepeikled  in  Oke  utterance  of  the  meditated 
wamii^,  the  cataairophe  had  taken  pkce.  The  stone 
shrank  from  beneath  her,  and,  sinking  with  it,  in  another 
moment,  ahe  was  hidden  from  sight  in  the  still,  deep  waters 
of  tho  Utke. 
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CHAPTEB  XVI 

80UBIKG   A  GURRET. 

Thb  diBappearanee  of  Mvf;«ret  Ooopor  was  sscoeeded 
by  a  fihriek  from  above — a  sii^le  diriek — a  ciy  of  terror 
and  despair ;  and  in  the  same  instant  the  form  of  William 
Hinkley  might  have  been  seen  deaviiig  the  air,  vith  the 
boldness  of  a  bird,  seoure  always  of  his  wing,  and  deseed 
ing  into  the  lake  as  nearly  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
come,  to  the  spot  where  she  had  sank.  Oar  cooler  fisher- 
Bum  looked  up  to  the  abrupt  eminence,  just  above  his  own 
head,  from  which  his  devoted  coasin  had  sprung. 

^*  By  gemini !"  he  exclaimed  with  an  air  of  serioas  ap- 
prehension, ^^if  William  Hinkley  hasnH  knocked  hn  life 
out  by  that  plunge  he's  more  lucky  than  I  thmk  him.  It's 
well  the  lake's  deep  enough  in  this  quarter  else  he'd  have 
tried  the  strength  of  hard  bead  against  harder  rock  bek>w. 
But  there's  no  tkie  for  such  nice  calculations  I  We  oaa 
all  Bwim — that's  a  comfort." 

Thus  speaking,  he  followed  the  example  of  his  cousin, 
though  more  quietly,  plunging  off  from  his  lowlier  perch, 
and  cleaving  the  water,  headforemost,  with  as  Utile  com- 
motion as  a  sullen  stone  would  make  sent  directly  down- 
ward to  the  deep.  By  this  time,  however,  our  former  com- 
panion, Stevens,  had  done  the  same  thing.  Stevens  was 
no  coward,  but  he  had  no  enthusiasm.  He  obeyed  few  im- 
pulses. His  proceedings  were  all  the  result  of  calculation. 
He  could  swim  as  well  as  his  neighbors.    He  had.  no  ap- 
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preheABions  on  thai  Boore ;  tnit  he  diatiked  cold  water  ^  and 
there  was  an  invokuitary  Bhrag  of  the  shoulder  and  shiver 
(^  the  limbs  before  he  committed  himself  to  the  water,  which 
be  did  with  all  the  deUberation  of  the  cat,  who,  longing  for 
fish,  is  yet  onwilling  to  wet  her  own  feet,  flis  deliberation^ 
and  the  nearness  of  his  position  to  Margaret  Cooper,  were 
so  far  favorable  to  his  design  that  he  sooceeded  in  finding 
her  first.  It  must  be  imderstood  that  the  events,  which  we 
have  taken  so  muoh  time  to  tell,  occupied  but  a  few  seconds 
in  the  performance*  Stevens  was  in  the  water  quite  as 
quickly  as  Ned  Hinkley,  and  only  not  so  soon  as  his  more 
devoted  and  desperate  cousin.  If  it  was  an  advantage  to 
hii»  to  come  fii*st  in  contact  with  the  form  of  Margaret 
Cooper,  it  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him  also.  In  the 
moment  when  he  eaconntered  her,  her  outstretched  and 
grmjpmg  arms,  encircled  bis  jifck.  They  rose  together^ 
but  he  was  nearly  strangled,  and  but  for  the  timely  inter- 
poatioo  of  the  two  coosiog,  they  must  probably  have  both 
perished. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  our  fisherman  to  relieve  the  maiden^ 
whom  be  bore  to  the  opposite  shore  with  a  coolness,  a  skill 
and  spirit,  which  enabled  him  to  save  liimself  from  her  des- 
perate but  unconscious  struggles,  while  supporting  her  with 
a  degree  of  ease  and  sUtngth  which  had  been  acquired 
while  teaching  some  dozen  of  the  village  urchins  how  to 
practise  an  art  in  which  he  himself  was  reckoned  a  great 
proficient 

It  was  fortunate  for  Stevens  ^at  the  charities  of  William 
Hinkley  were  more  active  and  indulgent  than  his  own,  since, 
without  the  timely  succor  and  aid  which  he  affiodrded,  tJbat 
devout  yoimg  gentleman  would  have  been  made  to  diseon- 
tinne  his  studiee  very  suddenly  and  have  furodsked  a  sum- 
mary conclusion  to  this  veracious  narrative  —  a  consumma- 
tion wbidi,  if  it  be  as  devoutly  wished  by  the  reader  as  by 
tbe  wfi^r,. will  be,  a  muck  greater  source  of  azmoyance  to 
our  publisher  than  it  has  proved  already.'    Never  had  poor 
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mortal  been  oompettdd  to  tMa\^  «t  -om  iilae,  a  greater 
quantity  of  that  celedtial  beverage^  W)jMk  the  Be^reroDd  Mr. 
Pierpont  insists  is  tiie  only  Uqnor  drank  at  the  hotels  of 
heaven.  We  shoeld  be  sorry  1k>  rnisrepreeeDt  that  very 
gentie  genAeman,  bat  y^  brieve  that  ftis  is  sabstaatiaUy 
his  idea.  It  iras  anfortanate  fbr  Stenrens  l^at,  previoasly 
to  this,  he  had  never  been  aecasionied  to  drink  maoh  of  this 
beverage  in  its  original  atrength  anywiiere.  He  had  been 
too  mach  in  the  biAit'of  dihrtiog  it;  attd  beiagimy  teai- 
perate  always  in  his  ^sujoyaieiit  ttf  4&e  oMalare  eenforte,  be 
had  never  taken  it,  even  i#hen  thas  dilated,  'tot^ept  in  veiy 
moderate  (jaaiitities. 

In  consequence  6f  his  former  abstemioasnees,  the  qaaa- 
tity  which  he  now  swallowed  nearly  stiangled  him.  He 
was  aboat  to  take  his  last  diaagfat  with  many  wiy  ftoes^ 
when  the  timely  arms  of  the  two  oousias,  by  no  vary  spar- 
ing application  of  force  withdrew  him  firom  the  giaap  af 
the  damsel ;  and  withoat  very  well  aaderstanding  the  pra^ 
cess,  or  any  particulars  of  his  extrication,  he  found  himsrif 
stretched  npon  the  banks  over  which  he  had  laK^lywander- 
ed,  never  dreamiag  of  any  such  catastrophe ;  discharging 
from  his  stomach  by  no  effort  of  his  own,  a  lafge  qaantify 
of  foreign  ingredients-^ the  m^inary  eleot,  we  tre  given 
to  understand,  of  every  inordinate  indulgeace  in  strong 
waters. 

Our  excellent  old  friend,  Mt.  OiAvert,  wasaoen  apon  die 
spot,  and  while  Ned  Hinkley  was  despatched  to  the  village 
fbr  assistance,  he  to<^  himself  tiie  charge  of 'iwoveriag  the 
nnconsdoas  maMen.  Hatf^rgsttf tig  %ia  iMetHity,  Wilftua 
Hinkley  undertook  tiie  same  gaod  aervioe  to  Stevens,  who 
really  Boemed-to  need  sweor  mu^h  more  ilian  Ma  ftir  oam- 
panion.  WMle  William  ^HilAAof  busied  hifaB€lf  by  mtting, 
friction,  ftiming,  and  other  pi«4$tiees>  amplofBd  in  aa<A 
eases,  to  bring  Us  pdtileiit  badk  to  life,  ha  coald  not  Ibrbaar 
an  oceadonal  glance  to  the  spot  a^mne^  alalilOa dimaieay 
lay  the  db^t  ti  hie^tflMtioas. 
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Her  face  was  toward  him,  88^0lle!laJ  upon  her  «ide.  Her 
head  was  supported  on  the  lap  of  tiie  old  man.  Her  long 
hair  hung  di^ireUed,  of  a  naore  glossy  black  now  when 
filled  with  water.  Her  eyes  were  shut,  and  the  dark 
fringes  of  their  lids  lay  like  a  pencil-streak  across  the  pale, 
promineat  osbs  which  ibey  served  to  bind  together.  The 
glow  of  indignant  pride  wHh  which  she  was  wont  to  receive 
his  approaches  had  all  disappeared  in  the  mortid  struggle 
f<Hr  life  tfasongh  which  she  had  lately  gone ;  «nd  pure,  as 
seemingly  free  firom  evmj  passion,  her  pale  beauties  ap- 
pealed to  bis  dotting  eye  the  very  perfection  «f  human 
loTBlinesB.  Her  bi^east  now  heaved  convulsively — deep 
tig^s  poured  their  way  through  her  parted  lips.  Her  eyes 
altermttely  opened  upon  but  shut  against  the  light,  and, 
finally,  the -exertions  of  the  old  man  were  rewarded  as  the 
goldea  gleam  of  expression  b^an  to  relight  and  reillumine 
those  features  wbioh  seesciad  itever  to  be  without  it. 

She  recovered  her  cooiciousness,  started  up,  made  an 
effort  to  rise,  but,  (reeling  with  inability,  sunk  down  agab 
into  the  paternal  grasp  of  the  old  man. 

^^  Mr.  Oakvwt  V^  ahe  murmured. 

^'  Yott  are  ssfe,  my  daughter,*'  said  the  old  man. 

"<  But  hew  did  it  happen  ¥-^ where  am  I T     • 

**  By  the  lake.'* 

^^  M !  I  remember.  I  was  drowning.  I  felt  it  all — tiie 
choking — the  struggle — the  water  in  my  ears  and  eyes! 
It  was  a  dreaiifol  feeing.  How  did  Z  come  here?  Who 
saved  me  I" 

^^Ned  Hinkley  bfooght  yen  to  land,  but  be  mm  helped 
by  bis  ecmab  WilUam,  who  assisted  the  stfanger.^' 

^<  The  stranger  ?  ah  I  yes,  I  remember :  bet  where  is  he  V* 

She  looked  around  wildly  and  anxiously,  and  beholding 
WiUieoA  Hinkiley  at  a  litOe  distance,  busy  with  the  still  mn 
oiDiDseiow  fisnn  of  Stevens,  a  qnidc,  feerfiil  ehuider  passed 
over  her  frame.  She  almost  crouched  into  Ae  old  maa'e 
arms  asiihe  asked,  in  husl^  accents — 
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**  He  is  not  dead — he  lives  ?" 

"  I  hope  80.    He  breathes." 

She  waited  for  no  more,  but,  startup  to  her  feet,  she 
sta^^ered  to  the  spot  where  Stevens  lay.  The  old  man 
wonld  have  prevented  her. 

^  You  are  leeUe ;  you  will  do  yourself  harm*  Better,  if 
yon  are  able  to  walk,  hurry  homeward  with  me,  when  you 
can  change  your  clothes." 

^^  Would  you  have  me  ungrateful  ?"  she  ezokdmed ;  ^*  shall 
I  neglect  him  when  he  risked  his  life  for  me  ?" 

There  was  a  consciousness  in  her  mind  that  it  was  not  all 
gratitude  which  moved  her,  for  the  deathly  paleness  of  her 
cheek  was  now  succeeded  by  a  warm  Uush  which  denoted 
a  yet  stronger  and  warmer  emotion^  The  keen  eyes  of 
William  Hinkley  understood  the  meaning  of  this  stgnificant 
but  unsyllabling  mode  of  utterance,  and  his  eyes  spoke  the 
reproach  to  hera  which  his  lips  left  unsaid: — 

^'  Ah !  did  I  not  risk  my  life  too,  to  prevent — to  save  ? 
When  would  she  feel  such  an  interest  in  me  ?  when  would 
she  look  thus  were  my  life  at  stake  ?" 

^^  He  will  not  be  neglected,"  said  the  old  man,  gently 
endeavoring  to  restrain  her.  Perhaps  she  would  not  have 
given  much  heed  to  the  interruption,  for  hers  was  the 
strength  of  an  unfettered  will,  one  accustomed  to  have  way, 
but  that,  at  this  momeiit,  the  eyes  of  Stev^is  nndosed  and 
met  her  own.  His  consciousness  had  returned,  and,  under 
the  increasing  expression  in  his  looks,  she  sunk  back,  and 
permitted  the  old  man  to  lead  her  along  the  homeward 
path.  More  than  once  she  looked  back,  but,  with  the  assu- 
rance of  Mr.  Calvert  that  there  was  no  more  danger  to  be 
apprehended,  she  continued  to  advance;  the  worthy  old 
man,  as  they  went,  seeking  to  divert  her  mind,  by  pleasant 
and  choice  anecdotes  of  which  Ub  memory  had  abundant 
stores,  from  dwelling  upcm  the  unpleasant  and  exciting 
event  which  had  just  taken  plaoe. 

Margaret  Cooper,  whose  habits  previously  had  kept  her 
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firom  much  intimacy  with  ihe  village  sage,  was  insensildj' 
taken  by  his  gentleness,  the  jrarity  of  his  taste,  tiie  choiee^ 
ness  of  his  expression,  the  extent  of  his  resources.  I^e 
wondered  how  a  mind  so  fnll  should  have  remained  nn* 
known  to  her  so  long — committing  the  error,  very  common 
to  perscms  of  strong  will  and  determined  self-esteem,  of  as- 
suming that  she  should,  as  a  matter  of  inevitable  necessity, 
have  known  everything  and  everybody  of  which  the  knowl- 
edge is  at  all  desiraUe. 

In  pleasant  discourse  he  beguiled  her  progress,  until  Ned 
Hinkley  was  met  returning  with  horses — the  pathway  did 
not  admit  of  a  vehicle,  and  the  village  had  none  less  oum- 
brotts  than  cart  and  wagon — on  one  of  which  she  mounted, 
refusing  all  support  or  assistance ;  and  when  Mr.  Oalvert 
insisted  upon  walking  beside  her,  she  grasped  the  bough 
of  a  tree,  broke  off  a  switch,  and,  giving  an  arch  but  good* 
natured  smile  and  nod  to  the  old  man,  laid  it  smartly  over 
the  horse's  flank,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  out  of  sight. 

**The  girl  is  smart,"  said  Calvert,  as  he  followed  her 
retreating  form  with  his  eye — ''too  smart!  She  speaks 
well — has  evidently  read.  No  wonder  that  William  loves 
her;  but  she  will  never  do  for  him.  She  has  no  humility. 
Pride  is  tiie  demon  in  her  heart.  Pride  will  over&row 
her.  These  woods  spoil  her.  Solitude  is  the  natural  nurse 
of  self-esteem,  particularly  where  it  is  strong  at  first,  and 
is  coupled  with  anything  like  talent  Better  for  such  a 
one  if  sickness,  and  strife,  and  suffering,  had  taken  her  at 
the  cradle,  and  nursed  her  with  the  milk  of  self4enial, 
which  is  the  only  humility  worth  having*  And  yet,  why 
should  I  speak  of  her,  when  the  sting  remains  in  my  own 
soul — when  I  yet  feel  the  pang  of  my  feebleness  and  self- 
reproach?  Alas!  I  should  school  none.  The  voice  speaks 
to  me  ever,  ^  Old  man,  to  thy  prayers !  Thy  own  knees  are 
yet  stubborn  as  thy  neck !' '' 

Leaving  him  to  the  becoming  abasement  of  that  deluaivEe 
sdf-comfort  which  ministers  to  our  vain^ory,  and  which 
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tfiit  good  old  maa  had  so  happily  mcoeeded  in  roboMaf^ 
w%  will  return  to  the  spot  wluere  we  kft  our  other  parttea 
Ned  Hinklej  had  already  joined  them.  With  hia  hovae  ha 
had  proTidentlj  broaght  a  sait  of  hia  own  dothee  for  the 
stranger,  wbich^  though  made  of  homeepun,  and  not  of  the 
most  modem  fashion,  were  yet  warm  and  comfortaUe,  and 
as  Stevens  was  compelled  to  think,  infinitely  preferal:^  to 
the  chilly  and  dripping  garments  which  he  wore.  A  few 
moments,  in  the  cover  of  the  woods,  snffioed  the  neophyte 
to  make  the  alteration ;  while  the  two  ooasins,  to  whom  the 
exigeneies  of  forester  and  fisherman  Hfe  were  more  familiar, 
prepared  to  walk  the  water  out  of  their  own  habits,  by  giv- 
ing i*apid  circulation  to  their  blood  and  limbs.  While  theijr 
preparations  were  in  progress,  however,  Ned  Hinkley  ooold 
not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  discoursiiig  at  lengA  on 
the  subject  of  the  late  disaster. 

^^  Stranger,"  he  said,  ^'  I  must  tell  yoa  that  yonVe  had 
a  souse  in  ia  fine  a  fishing-pond  as  you'll  meet  with  from 
here  to  Salt  river.  I  reckon,  now,  that  while  yoa  were  in, 
you  never  thought  for  a  moment  of  the  noble  trout  that 
inhabit  it." 

^<  I  certainly  did  not,''  said  the  other. 

^^  There,  now !  I  oould  have  sworn  it.  That  a  maa  should 
go  with  his  eyes  open  into  a  country  without  ever  asking 
what  sort  of  folks  lived  there !    Isn't  it  monstrous  ?" 

'^  It  certainly  seems  like  a  neglect  of  the  first  duty  of  a 
traveller/'  said  Stevens  good*humoredly ;  'Met  me  not  show 
myself  heedless  of  another.  Let  me  ibMok  yoa,  gentlemeat 
for  saving  my  life.  I  believe  I  owe  it  to  one  or  both  ot 
you.'' 

^  To  him,  not  to  me/'  said  Ned  Hinkley^  pointing  to  hie 
cousin.  William  was  at  a  little  distance,  looking  sullenly 
upon  the  two  with  eyes  which,  if  dark  and  moody,  seemed 
to  denote  a  thought  which  was  anywhere  else  but  in  the 
iaene  aroand  hinu 

"He  saved  you,  and  I  aavod  th«  woman.    I  wod4sH 
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kave  a  woflaaii  drowned  in  this  kkB  fer  ail  ttie  faoiaes  in 

**Ah!  why?" 

•*  *Twould  (jpoil  it  for  fishing  for  oTer/^ 

^^  Wb  J  would  a  woman  do  this  more  tfaiui  a  man  V* 

**  For  a  very  good  reasoa,  my  friend.  Becavse  the  ghost 
of  a  woman  talks,  and  a  man's  don't,  they  say.-  The  ghost 
of  a  man  says  what  it  wants  to  say  with  its  eyes ;  a  woman's 
with  her  tongue.  You  know  there's  nothing  scares  fish  so 
much  as  one's  talking." 

^^  I  have  heard  so.  But  is  it  so  dear  that  tiMie  is  such 
a  diftrenoe  twrtween  ghosts?  How  is  it  known  that  the 
female  does  all  the  talking  ?" 

^*  Oh,  that's  beyond  dispute.  There's  a  ease  that  we  all 
hnow  about-^all  here  in  Charlemont — the  case  of  Joe  Bar- 
ney's millpond.  Barney  lost  one  of  his  children  and  one 
of  his  negroes  in  the  pond — drowned  as  a  judgment,  they 
my^  for  fishing  a  Sunday.  That  didn't  make  any  difference 
with  the  fish :  you  could  catch  them  there  just  the  same  as 
before.  But  when  old  Mrs^  Frey  fell  in,  crossing  the  dam, 
the  case  was  altered.  You  might  sit  there  for  houi's  and 
days,  night  and  day,  and  bob  till  you  were  weary ;  devil  a 
bite  after  that !  Now,  what  could  make  the  dififereuee  but 
the  tongue  ?  Mother  Frey  had  a  tongue  of  her  own,  I  tell 
yon.  'Twas  going  iriieo  she  fiall  in,  and  I  reekon's  been 
going  ever  since.  She  was  a  sulpkory,  spiteful  body,  to 
bo  sure,  and  some  said  she  poisoned  the  fi«h  if  she  didn't 
scare  them.    To  my  thinking,  'twas  the  tongue." 

Stevens  had  been  something  seduced  from  his  gravity  by 
the  blunt  humor  and  unexpected  manner  of  Ned  Hinkley; 
besides^  having  been  served,  if  not  saved,  by  his  bands^ 
something,  perhaps,  of  attention  was  due  to  what  he  had 
to  say ;  but  he  ree^leoted  the  assumed  character  which  he 
had  to  maintain— something  doubtful,  too,  if  he  had  nc^ 
already  inqiaired  it  in  the  sight  and  bearing  of  those  who 
had  oome  so  opportunely  but  so  unexpectedly  to  bk  reltet 
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He  recovered  his  composure  and  dignify ;  forbore  to  smila 
at  the  story  which  might  otherwise  have  provoked  aot  only 
smile  but  corresponding  answer ;  and,  by  the  soddea  cool- 
ness of  his  manner,  tended  to  confirm  in  Ned  Hinkley's 
bosom  the  half^ormed  hostility  which  the  caase  of  his 
cousin  had  originally  taught  him  to  feel. 

^  I'll  lick  the  conceit  out  of  him  yet !"  he  muttered,  as 
Stevens,  turning  ^way,  ascended  to  the  spot  where  William 
Hinkley  stood. 

^^  I  owe  you  thanks,  Mr.  Hinkley,"  he  began* 

The  young  man  interrupted  him. 

'^  You  owe  me  nothing,  sir,"  he  answered  hastilyi  and 
prepared  to  turn  away. 

"  You  have  saved  my  life,  sir." 

^<  I  should  have  •  saved  your  dog's  life,  sir,  in  the  same 
situation.    I  have  done  but  an  act  of  duty." 

"But,  Mr.  Hinkley— " 

"  Your  horse  is  ready  for  you,  sir,"  sidd  the  yo«ng  man, 
turning  off  abruptly,  and  darting  up  ihe  sides  of  the  hill,  re- 
mote from  the  pathway,  and  burying  himsdf  in  the  contig^ 
uous  forests. 

"Strange!"  exclaimed  the  neophyte  —  "this  is  vaiy 
strange !" 

"  Not  so  strange,  stranger,  as  that  I  should  stand  yom 
groom,  without  being  brought  up  to  such  a  business  for  any 
man.    Here's  your  nag,  sir." 

"I  thank  yon — I  would  not  willin^^y  trespass,"  he  ra* 
plied,  as  he  relieved  our  angler  from  his  grasp  upoa  tinf. 
bridle. 

"  You're  welcome  without  the  thanks,  stranger.  I  reckon 
you  know  the  route  you  come.  Up  hill,  fcdlow  the  track 
to  the  top,  take  the  left  turn  to  the  vaUeiy,  then  y<m'il  see 
the  houses,  and  can  follow  your  own  nose  or  your  nag's 
Either's  straight  enough  to  carry  you  to  his  rack.  You'll 
find  your  dothes  at  your  boarding*hoase  about  fte  ttme 
that  you'll  get  there." 
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'^Nay,  8ir^  I  already  owe  you  much.  Let  them  not 
trouble  yon.    I  will  take  them  myself. '^ 

^  No,  no,  stranger  V*  was  the  reply  of  our  fisherman,  as 
he  stooped  down  and  busied  himself  in  making  the  garments 
into  a  compact  bundle ;  ^^  I'm  not  the  man  to  leave  oflf  with- 
out doing  tiie  thing  I  begin  to  do.  I  sometimes  do  more 
&an  I  bargain  for — sometimes  lick  a  man  soundly  when  I 
set  out  only  to  tweak.  lus  nose ;  but  I  make  it  a  sort  of 
Christian  law  never  to  do  less.  You  may  reckon  to  find 
your  clothes  home  by  the  time  yon  get  there.  There's  your 
road." 

^  A  regular  pair  of  cubs  P  mattered  die  horseman,  as  he 
ascended  the  hill. 

^  To  parse  up  his  mouth  as  if  I  was  giving  him  root- 
drink,  wh^i  I  was  telling  him  about  Mother  Frey's  spoiling 
the  fish !  Let  him  take  care — he  may  get  the  vihegar  next 
time,  and  not  the  fish !" 

And,  with  these  charaoteriatic  eommentaries,  the  parties 
aepiorated  fior  the  time. 
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<'  Yao'sB^ot  a  igbta*.  Bill  HinUey,  and  tI»tf««bo«t'tti6 
worst  fault  that  I  can  find  against  you." 

Snob  -WBfi  tiw  bttgiiiiiing  ef  a  didiogae  between  the  coos- 
ins  iome  three  days  iff ter  the  afikir  which  was  naciated  in 
our  last  chapter.  !Pbe  itwio  yonog  man  were  at  the  ^hmmo 
of  the  speaker,  or  rather  at  his  mother^  'heise ;  wh^se,  a 
fi^vorite  and  only  «ou^  be  bad  ^ktiost  sufHreme  donunion. 
He  was  patting  his  violin  in  tune,  and  tiie  .senteMes  fwere 
spoken  at  intervals  with  the  discordant  scraps  of  sound 
which  were  necessarily  elicited  by  this  unavoidable  musical 
operation.  These  sounds  might  be  said  to  form  a  running 
accompaniment  for  the  dialogue,  and,  considering  the  som- 
bre mood  of  the  person  addressed,  they  were,  perhaps,  &r 
more  congenial  tiian  any  more  euphonious  strains  would 
have  been. 

"  Not  a  fighter !"  said  the  other ;  "  why,  what  do  you 
mean?" 

"  Why,  just  what  I  say — you  are  not  a  fighter.  You 
love  reading,  and  fiddling,  and  fishing  sometimes,  and  some- 
times dancing,  and  hunting,  and  swimming ;  but  Fm  pretty 
certain  you  don't  love  fighting.  You  needn't  contradict, 
Bill — I've  been  thinking  the  matter  over  j  and  I'm  sure  of 
it.  I  recollect  every  battle  or  scrape  you  ever  were  in, 
from  the  time  we  went  to  old  Chandler's,  and  I  tell  you, 
you're  not  a  fighter— you  don't  love  fighting!" 
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This  was  conekded  with  &  ^meirfoQs  Bciupe^Ter  the 
strings,  which  seemed  to  say  as  well  as  scrape  ceitld  st)eak 
— '*  There  can  be  no  mistake  on  the  subject — I've  said  it." 

"  If  I  knew  exactly  what  yon  were  driving  at,"  said  the 
other,  "perhaps  I  might  answer  yon.  I  never  pretended 
to  be  a  fighter ;  and  as  for  laving  it,  as  I  love  eating,  drink- 
ing, books,  fiddling,  and  dancing,  why  that  needs  no  an* 
swer.     Of  course  I  do  not,  and  I  don't  know  who  does." 

"  There  it  is.  I  told  you.  I  knew  it.  Yotf  d  sooner  ^ 
almost  anything  than  fight." 

"  If  70a  mean  that  I  would  stibtiiit  to  fiistilt,"  '«tid  Hie 
more  peaceable  cousin,  with  some  displeaifuye  ia  'his  tones 
and  countenance,  **  sooner  than  resent  4t,  yen  are  veiy  touch 
mistaken.  It  wouldn't  be  advisable  even  for  you  to  try  the 
experiment." 

^Pdi,  poh,  BiH,  you  know  -for  that  mattei'  that  it 
wonldnH  take  mneh  trying.  I'd  lick  you  as  easily  now  as 
I  did  when  we  were  boys  together.'' 

**  We  are  boys  no  longer,"  said  the  other  gravely. 

"  Vm  as  much  a  boy  as  evt^r,  eo  far  as  the  Hcking  capa- 
city calls  for  Iwyhood.  I*ve  pretty  nmeh- the  same  spirit 
now  that  I  had  then,  and  ten  times  the  same  strength  and 
activity.  But  donH  look  so  bine.  I'm  not  going  to  try  ray 
strength  and  spirit  and  activity  on  you.  And  don't  sup- 
pose, Bill  Hinkley,  that  I  mean  to  say  you're  anything  or 
a  coward,  or  that  you'd  siAmit  to  any  open  insult;  but 
Btai  I  do  say,  you're  not  only  irot  fond  of  fighting,  bnt 
you're  just  not  as  much  inclined  ttiat  ^ay  tt  you  should 
be." 

"  Indeed !  what  more  would  you  have?  Do  you  not  say 
tiiat  I  would  not  submit  to  insult  ? — that  1  show  the  proper 
degree  df  courage  In  such  cases?" 

"Not  the  pfxjper  degree.  That's  the  very  question. 
Yod're  -not  quick  enough.  You  wait  for  the  fi*»t  h\ow. 
Yon  don't  step  out  to  meet  the-enMny.  You  look  far  Mm 
to  come  to  yon" 
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<«  Sorely !  I  look  upooi  fighting  as  brutal — to  be  waited 
for,  not  sought — to  be  resorted  lb  only  in  compliance  with 
necessity — to  be  ayoided  to  the  last!" 

^'No  sach  thing — all  a  mistake.  Fighting  and  the  de- 
sire to  get  on  the  shoulders  of  our  neighbors  is  a  natural 
passion.  We  see  that  every  day.  The  biggest  boy  licks 
the  one  just  below  him,  he  whips  the  next,  and  so  down, 
and  there's  not  one  that  don't  lick  somebody  and  don't 
stand  licked  himself — for  the  master  Hcks  the  biggest 
The  desire  to  fight  and  flog  is  natural,  and  this  being  the 
ease,  it  stands  to  reason  that  we  must  lick  our  neighbor  or 
he'll  be^  sure  to  lick  us.^' 

^<  Pshaw !  you  speak  like  a  boy  yet  This  is  schoolhouse 
philosophy." 

^^And  very  good  philosophy  too.  I'm  thinking  the 
schoplhouse.  and  the  play-ground  is  pret^  much  a  sort  of 
world  to  itself.  It's  ao  bad  show  of  what  the  world  with- 
out is ;  and  one  of  its  first  lessons  and  that  which  I  think 
the  truest,  is  the  necessity  of  having^  a  trial  of  strength 
with  every  new-comer ;  until  we  learn  where  he's  to  stand 
in  the  rajiks,  number  one  or  number  nothing.  Tou  see 
there  just  the  same  passions,  though^  perhi^)S,  on  a  small 
scale,  that  we  afterward  find  to  act  upon  the  big  world  of 
manhood.  There,  we  fight  for  gingerbread,  for  marbles, 
top  and  ball ;  not  unfrequently  because  we  venture  to  look 
at  our  neighbor's  sweethjsart;  and  sometimes,  quite  as 
often,  for  the  love  of  the  thing  and  to  know  where  the 
spirit  and  the  sinew  are.  Well,  isn't  that  just  what  the 
big  world  does  after  us  ?  As  men,  we  fight  for  bigger  play- 
things, for  pounds,  where  before  we  fought  for  pence — for 
gold  where  before  we  fought  for  co(^rs — foi*  command  of 
a  country  instead  of  a  schoolyard ;  for  our  wives  instead 
of  sweethearts,  and  through  sheer  deviltry  and  the  love  of 
the  thing,  when  there's  nothing  else  to  fight  about,  just  tb^ 
savie  as  we  did  in  boyhood«" 

"  But  even  were  you  to  prove,  and  I  to  admit,  that  it  it 
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80,  just  as  y9tt  8qr,  Hmt  ▼Gold  Dot  prove  the  praclice  to 
be  a  jot  more  jHx^r,  or  a  jot  less  iMtitaL" 

^  Begging  your  pardon,  Bill,  it  proTes  it  to  be  right  and 
proper,  and  accordingly,  if  bmtal,  a  becoming  brutality. 
If  tills  is  tiie  natural  disposition  of  boys  and  men,  don't 
yon  see  that  this  schoolboy  licking  and  fighting  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  one's  moral  education?  Ifc  learns  one  to  use 
his  strength,  his  limbs  and  sinews,  as  he  may  be  compelled 
to  Qse  them,  in  self-defence,  in  every  future  day  of  his  life. 
You  know  very  well  what  follows  a  boy  at  school  who 
doesn't  show  himself  ready  to  bung  up  his  neighbor's  eye 
the  moment  he  sees  it  at  a  cross-twinlde.  He  gets  his  owb 
bunged  np.  Well,  if  s  just  liie  same  thing  when  he-  gets 
to  be  a  man.  If  you  have  a  dispute  with  your  enemy,  I 
don't  say  that  you  shouldn't  reason  with  him,  but  I  do  say 
that  your  reasoning  wilt  hare  very  litde  effect  upon  him 
unless  he  sees  that  you  are  able  and  vrilling  to  write  it  in 
black  and  tlue  upcm  his  sheepskin.  And  what  better  way 
could  you  find  to  show  him  that^  unless  by  giving  him 
word  and  blow,  the  blow  first,  as  being  the  most  impressive 
argument?" 

^'  You  must  have  been  dreaming  of  these  subjects  last 
night,"  said  the  grave  cousin — '^you  seem  to  have  them 
unusually  well  cut  and  dried." 

^  I  haven't  been  dreaming  about  it.  Bill,  but  I  confess 
I've  been  thinking  about  it  very  seriously  all  night,  and 
considering  all  the  arguments  that  I  thought  you  would 
make  use  of  against  it  I  haven't  quite  done  with  my  di&- 
eussion,  which  I  took  up  entirely  for  your  b^efit." 

^  Indeed !  you  are  quite  philanthropic  before  breakfast ; 
but  let  us  hear  you  ?" 

*^You  talk  of  the  brutality  of  fighting — now  in  what 
does  that  brutality  consist  ?  Is  it  not  in  breaking  noses, 
kicking  shins,  bunging  up  eyes,  and  making  one's  neigh^ 
bor  feel  uncomfortable  in  thigh,  and  back,  and  arms,  and 
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ftusd,  and  fikin^  and  indeed,  everywhetfe,  viiete  a  big  fiat  or 
a  cowhide  shoe  majr  plant  a  bojSet  oar  a  bratae  7" 

''  Quite  a  definitkw,  Ned." 

*^  Fm  glad  70a  think  so :  for  if  ifs  fanital  in  the  boy  ta 
do  so  to  his  schoolmate,  is  it  less  so  for  the  schoolmaster 
to  do  the  same  thing  to  the  boy  that's  mider  his  charge  ? 
He  bruises  my  skin,  makes  my  thighs,  aad  arms,  and  back, 
and  legs,  and  face,  and  hands,  ache,  and  if  my  definition  be 
a  correct  one,  he  is  qmite  as  brutal  as  the  bcrfs  vho  do  the 
same  thing  to  one  another.'^ 

^^  He  does  it  because  the  boys  deserve  it,  and  in  ondsr  to 
make  them  obedient  and  aotrre.'' 

^  And  when  did  a  boy  not  deserve  a  flogging  when  he 
gets  licked  l^  his  companion  ?"  demanded  the  other  tri* 
mnphantly-*-'^  aad  don't  the  licking  make  him  obedient^ 
aad  don't  the  kicking  make  him  active  ?  By  gemini,  I've 
seen  more  activity  from  one  chapes  l^s  under  the  quick 
application  of  another's  feet,  than  I  think  anylUng  else 
eould  produce,  unless  it  were  feet  made  expressly  for  such 
a  purpose  and  worked  by  a  steam-eagiae.  That  might 
mfl^e  them  move  something  faster,  but  I  re(d:on  there 
would  be  no  need  in  sach  a  case  of  any  sack  improyo' 
ment" 

^  What  are  you  driving  at,  Ned  HinUey  7  This  is  fay 
&r  the  longest  argument,  I  think,  tiwt  yoa've  ever  under- 
taken.  Yon  must  be  mov«d  by  Bom»  very  aerious  ooneid* 
orations." 

^*  I  am,  and  you'll  see  what  I^  driving  at  aJEk^  a  little 
while.  I'm  not  fond  of  arguing,  yon  know,  but  I  look 
upon  the  fitting  principle  as  a  matter  to  be  known  and 
believed  in,  and  I  wish  to  make  dear  to  you  my  reaaooa 
for  believing  in  it  myself.  You  don't  suppose  Fd  pat  down 
the  iddle  for  a  talk  at  any  time  if  the  autgect  was  niol  a 
serious  one  7" 

*^  Qive  way — you  hav«  the  line^" 

«'  About  the  brutality  of  fighting  tiien,  there's  another 
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tfiing  to  be  said,  tlgtithig  prodaces  good  foeling — that  is 
to  say  snppositig  one  party  fiiirly  to  liaT^  Ueked  aaotJier." 

*<  Indeed  —  tbat*«  new.** 

<*  And  tme  too,  Bill  Hinkley.  It  cmrea  the  Bulks.  U 
lets  off  steam.  It's  like  a  thnnderstorm  that  comes  once  ia 
a  while,  and  drires  away  the  clouds,  and  clears  the  skies 
until  all's  blue  again.'* 

"  Black  and  blue." 

^  No !  what  was  black  becomes  blue.  Chaps  that  have 
been  growling  at  each  other  for  weeks  and  months  lose  their 
bad  blood—" 

"Prom  the  iiostrfis!" 

"  Yes,  from  the  nostrils.  If  s  a  sort  of  natural  channel, 
and  runs  freely  from  that  quarter.  The  ofie  crows  and  the 
other  runs  and  there's  an  end  of  the  scrape  and  the  sulks. 
The  weaker  chap,  feeling  his  weakness,  ceases  to  be  im- 
pudent ;  the  stronger,  haring  his  power  acknowledged,  be- 
comes the  protector  nf  the  weak.  Each  party  falls  into  his 
place,  atid  so  fkr  from  the  licking  producmg  bad  feeling  it 
produces  good  feeling  and  good  humor;  and  I  eonclude 
that  one  half  of  the  trouble  in  the  world,  the  squabbles  be- 
tween man  and  man,  woman  and  woman,  boy  and  boy  — 
nay,  between  rival  nations  —  is  simply  because  your  false 
and  foolish  notions  of  brutality  and  philanthropy  keep  them 
from  coming  to  the  scratch  as  soon  as  they  should.  They 
hang  off,  growling  and  grumbling,  and  blackguarding,  and 
Uasplieming,  when,  if  they  would  only  take  hold,  and  come 
to  an  earnest  grapple,  the  odds  would  soon  show  themselves 
—  broken  heads  and  noses  would  follow  —  the  l)ad  blood 
would  run,  and  as  soon  as  each  paity  found  his  level,  tlte 
one  being  finally  on  his  back,  peace  would  ensue,  and  there 
would  be  good  humor  for  ever  after,  or  at  least  until  the 
blood  thickened  again.  I  think  there's  reason  in  my  no- 
tion. I  was  thinking  it  over  half  the  night.  I've  thought 
of  it  oftentimes  before.  Pve  never  yet  seen  the  argument 
Aat's  strong  enough  to  tumble  it." 
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^^Your  views  are  certainly  novel,  Ned,  if  not  sound* 
You  will  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  undertake  to  dispute  them 
this  morning.  I  give  in,  thereforOi  and  you  may  congrat- 
ulate yourself  upon  having  gained  a  triumph  if  not  a  coii' 
vert?'' 

^'  Stop,  stop,  William  Hinkley :  you  don't  suppose  I'vt 
done  all  this  talking  only  to  make  a  convert  or  to  gain  a 
triumph  ?" 

«'  Why)  that's  your  object  in  fighting,  wh;  not  in  argu- 
ing?" 

'*  Well,  that's  the  object  of  most  persons  when  they  dis- 
pute, I  know ;  but  it  is  not  mine.  I  wish  to  make  %  prac- 
tical appUci^ion  of  my  doctrine." 

^^  Indeed !  who  do  you  mean  to  fight  now  !" 

^^  It's  not  for  jne  to  fight,  it'9  for  you*" 

"Me!" 

"  Yes ;  you  have  the  preference  by  rights,  though  if  you 
don't — and  I'm  rather  sorry  to  think,  as  I  told  you  at  the 
start,  that  the  only  fault  I  bad  to  find  with  you  is  that  you're 
not  a  fighter — I  must  take  your  place  and  settle  the  differ- 
ence." 

William  Hinkley  turned  upon  the  speaker.  The  latter 
had  laid  down  the  violin,  having,  in  the  course  of  the  ar* 
gument,  broken  all  its  strings ;  and  he  stood  now,  uigack- 
eted,  and  still  in  the  chamber,  where  the  two  young  men 
had  been  sleeping,  almost  in  the  attitude  of  one  about  to 
grapple  with  an  antagonist.  The  serious  &ice  of  him  whose 
voice  had  been  for  war — his  startliug  position — Uie  uur 
wonted  eagerne£(s  of  his  eye,  and  the  ludicrous  importance 
which  he  attached  to  the  strange  piinciple  which  he  had 
been  asserting  —  conquered  for  a  moment  the  graver  mood 
of  his  love-sick  companion,  and  he  laughed  outright  at  his 
pugnacious  cousin.    The  latter  seemed  a  little  offended. 

"  It's  well  you  can  laugh  at  such  things,  Bill  Hinkley, 
but  I  can't.  There  was  a  time  when  every  mother's  son 
in  Kentucky  was  a  man,  and  could  stand  up  to  hia  rack 
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with  the  best.  If  he  couldn't  keep  the  top  place,  he  wtot 
a  peg  lower :  but  he  made  out  to  keep  the  place  for  which 
he  was  intended.  Then,  if  a  man  didiked  his  neighbor  he 
crossed  over  to  him  and  said  so,  and  they  went  at  it  like 
men,  and  as  soon  as  the  pent  was  over  they  shook  hands, 
and  stood  side  by  side,  and  shoulder  to  shoulder,  like  troe 
friends,  in  every  danger,  and  never  did  fellows  fig:ht  better 
against  Indians  and  British  than  the  same  two  men,  that 
had  lapped  muscles,  and  rolled  in  the  grain  together  till 
you  conldn't  say  whose  was  whose,  and  which  was  which, 
till  the  best  man  jumped  up,  and  shook  himself,  and  gave 
the  word  to  crow.  After  that  it  was  all  peace  and  good 
humor,  and  they  drank  and  danced  together,  and  it  didn't 
lessen  a  man  in  his  sweetheart's  eyes,  though  he  was  licked, 
if  he  could  say  he  had  stood  up  like  a  man,  and  was  down- 
ed after  a  good  hug,  because  be  couldn't  help  it.  Now, 
there's  precious  little  of  that.  The  chap  that  dislikes  hie 
fellow,  hasn't  the  soul  to  say  it  out,  but  he  goes  aside  and 
sneers  and  snickers,  and  he  whispers  things  that  breed 
slanders,  and  scandals,  and  bad  blood,  until  there's  no 
trusting  anybody ;  and  everything  is  full  of  hate  and  en- 
mity—  but  then  it's  so  peaceful !  Peaceful,  indeed!  as  if 
there  was  any  peace  where  there  is  no  confidence,  and  no 
love,  and  no  good  feeling  either  for  one  thing  or  another." 

"  Really,  Ned,  it  seems  to  me  you're  indignant  without 
any  occasion.    I  am  tempted  to  laugh  at  you  again." 

"  No,  don't.    You'd  better  not." 

^^  Ha !  ha !  ha !  I  can  not  help  it,  Ned ;  so  don't  buffet 
me.  Tou  foreed  me  into  many  a  fight  when  I  was  a  boy, 
for  which  I  had  no  stomach ;  I  trust  you  will  not  pummel 
me  yourself  because  the  world  has  grown  so  hateMly  pa- 
cific.   Tell  me,  in  plain  terms,  who  I  am  to  fight  now." 

"  Who !  who  but  Stevens  ?  —  this  fellow  Stevens.  He's 
your  enemy,  you  say  —  comes  between  you  and  your  sweet- 
heart*—between  yon  and  your  own  mother — seems  to  look 
down  upon  you  —  speidts  to  you  as  if  he  was  wi8er,4aid 
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better,  and  aapdrior  in  ev^ry  wny  —  makes  yoa  sod  and 
sulky  to  jour  best  friends — you  growl  aud  gnuable  at  him 
—  you  hate  him — you  feaar  hun — ^* 

"Fear  him r 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  say  fiaar  bim,.fi9r  it's  a  sort  id  tmt  Uh  skulk 
off  from  your  moUier's  house  to  avoid  seeing  fedm— " 

"  What,  Ned,  do  you  tell  me  that— do  you  begru4K0  ^^ 
a  place  with  you  here,  my  bed^  my  breaUhst?'' 

"  Begrudge  I  daug  it>  William!  Hinfclt^^  don^t  teU  me 
that,  unless  you  want,  me  to  lay  heavy  hand  ou  your  shoul- 
der I"  —  and  the  tears  gashed  into  the  rough  fallow's  eyes 
as  he  spoke  these  words,  and  he  turned  off  to  conceal  Uiem. 

"  I  don't  mean  to  vex  you^  Ned,  buiti  why  tell  me  thai  I 
skulk  —  that  I  fear  tiiis  man  ?" 

"  Begrudge!"  muttered  the  other. 

"  Nay,  forgive  me ;  I  didn't  mean  it.  I  was  hasty  when 
I  sidd  so ;  but  you  also  said  tfaiaga  to  provoke  mew  Do  yoa 
suppose  that  I  fear  this  man  Stevens  ?" 

"  Why  don't  you  lick  him  then,  or  let  him  liek  you,  and 
bring  the  matter  to  an  ending  ?  Find  out  who's  the  best 
man,  and  put  an  end  to  the  growling  and  the  groaning.  As 
it  now  stands  you're  not  the  same  person — you're  not  fit 
company  for  any  man.  You  acaroely  talk,  you  listen  to 
nobody.  You  won't  fish,  you  woaft  hunt:  you're  sulky 
yourself  and  you  make  other  pe^oto'  so !" 

^^  I'm  afraid,  Ned,  it  wouldn't  muoh  help  the  maitev  even 
if  I  were  to  chastise  the  stranger." 

"  It  would  cure  him  of  his  impudence.  It  would  make 
him  know  how  to  treat  you ;  aud  if  the  rest  of  your  griev- 
ance comes  from  Margaret  Cooper,  there's  a  way  to  end 
that  too." 

^  How !  you  wouldn't  have  me  fight  her  ?"  said  William 
Hinkley,  with  an  effort  to  smile. 

''  Why,  we  may  cdl  it  fighting,"  said  tfaa  advocate  for 
auoh  wholesale  pugnaeilgr,  ^^sineet  ii  calls  iop  ^uite  as  nmek 
oourage  sometimea  to  fiio»  one  ifwmm  aa  ifc  dae»  l^fiMS 
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three  m^o.  But  wimt  I  meaa  thai  y^iu  sliould  do  wiUi  ker 
is  to  up  and  at  her.  Put  the  dowuiight  question  like  a 
aum,  *  will  you  ?'  or  ^  woi\'t  you  V  mi  no  more  beating*  about 
the  bosh.  K  she  aaya  ^  uo  V  tbeiVa  no  wore  to  be  said,  and 
if  I  wafii  yon  after  tbut,  I'd  tei  Stevens  btive  her  or  the 
d — ^1  himself,  since  I'm  of  the  notion  that  no  woniaa  is 
tit  for  me  if  she  thinks  oie  n^t  fit  &>?  hex^  Sack  a  woman 
can't  be  worth  having,  a«id  after  thdi,  I  woaMi^t  tafao  hor 
as  a  gracious  gift  were  she  to  be  made  twice  as  beantifuL 
The  track's  beforeyou,  WiUiaoi  Hinbley.  Bring  the  stran- 
ger to  the  hug,  and  Margaret  Cooper  looj  if  she'll  let  you. 
But,  at  all  events,  get  over  the  grunting  and  the  (fowling, 
the  sulky  looks,  and  the  sour  moods*  They  don't  become 
a  man  who's  got  a  man's  heaii^  aad  the  sinews  of  a  maa.'^ 
William  Hinkley  leaned  against  tbe  fireplaca  wiA  his 
head  resting  upon  his  hand.     The  other  approadied  him. 

^'  I  do^'t  mean  to  sajr  aaytiiingf  Bill^  or  even  to  look  any- 
thing, tiint'il  do  you  hart.  X'm  for  bringing  yoor  trouble 
to  a  short  cut.  Tve  told  you  whttt  I  tl^ink  i%kt  and  reason- 
able,  and  for  no  other  man  in  Kentucky  viould  I  have  taJcen 
the  pains  to  Uiiuk  out  this  matter  as  I  have  done.  Bat  you 
or  I  must  lick  Stevens" 

-'  Tou  forget)  Ned.     Your  eagerness  carries  you  astray. 
Would  you  bcii^t  a  man  who  ofiets  no  renstaace?" 
*'Sui-ely  iu)t.*' 

''  Stevens  is  a  npu-combataAt  If  jou  wera  to  elsp  John 
Cross  on  one  cheek  he'd  turn  you  the  other.  He'd  never 
strike  you  back." 

*^  John  Cross  and  Stevens  are  two  persons.    I  tell  you 
the  strauger  will  fight.    I'm  sure  of  it.    I've  seen  it  in  his 
looks  and  actions." 
"  Do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  I  do ;  Fm  sure  of  it.  But  you  must  recollect  besides, 
that  John  Cross  is  a  preacher,  already  sworn  in,  as  I  may 
say.  Stevens  is  only  a  beginner.  Besides,  John  Cro^s8  is 
an  old  man  :  Stevens,  a  young  one.     John  Cross  don'r  care 
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a  Straw  about,  all  the  pretty  girls  in  the  coimtiy.  Ha 
works  in  the  business  of  sovls,  not  beauties,  and  it's  rerj 
dear  that  Stevens  not  only  loves  a  pretty  girl,  but  that  he's 
over  head  and  heels  in  love  with  your  Margaret *' 

*^  Say  no  more.  If  he  will  fight^  Ned  Hinkley,  he  shall 
fight  I" 

<(  Bravo,  Bill — that's  all  that  I  was  arguing  for — tiiat'a 
all  that  I  want.  But  you  must  make  at  Margaret  Cooper 
also/' 

"  Ah  ]  Ned,  there  I  eonfess  my  fears." 

"  Why,  what  are  yon  afraid  of?*' 

"  Rejection  I" 

"  Is  that  worse  than  this  suspense — this  anxiety — this 
looking  out  from  morning  till  night  for  the  sunshine,  and 
this  constant  apprehension  of  the  clouds — this  knowing  not 
what  to  be  about — tJiis  sulking— this  sadding — thisgrowl- 
ing^-^this  grunting —  this  muling^— tiiis  moping — this  eter- 
nal vinegar-face  and  ditchwater^spirit  V* 

"  I  don't  know,  Ned,  but  I  confess  my  weakness — my 
want  of  coui-age  in  this  respect !" 

''  Psho !  tiie  bark's  worse  always  than  the  bite.  The  fear 
worse  than  the  danger !  Suspense  is  the  very  d — 1 !  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  the  Scotch  parson's  charity  ?  He  prayed 
that  God  might  siiq>end  Napoleon  over  the  very  jaws  of 
hell— but  ^  Oh,  Lord !'  said  he,  <  dinna  let  him  fa'  in !'  To 
my  mind,  mortid  lips  never  uttered  a  more  malignant 
prayer !" 
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CHAPTER   XVIH. 

TRAILIKO  THE  FOX. 

This  dialogae  wks  broken  by  a  summons  to  the  breakfast- 
table.  We  have  already  intimated  that  while  the  hateful 
person  of  Stevens  was  an  inmate  of  his  own  house,  William 
Hinkley  remained,  the  better  portion  of  his  time,  at  that  of 
his  cousin.  It  was  not  merely  that  Stevens  was  hateful  to 
his  sight,  but  such  was  the  devotion  of  his  father  and  mother 
to  that  adventurer,  that  the  young  man  passed  with  little 
notice  from  either,  or  if  he  incurred  their  attention  at  all. 
it  was  only  to  receive  their  rebuke.  He  had  not  been  able 
to  disguise  from  them  his  dislike  to  Stevens.  This  dislike 
showed  itself  in  many  ways — in  coldness,  distance,  silence 
— a  reluctance  to  accord  the  necessary  civilities,  and  in 
very  unequivocal  glances  of  hostility  from  the  eyes  of  the 
jealous  young  villager. 

Such  offices  against  good-breeding  were  considered  by 
them  as  so  many  offences  against  Qod  himself,  shown  to 
one  who  was  about  to  profess  his  ministry  ;  and  being  pre- 
pared to  see  in  Brother  Stevens  an  object  of  worth  and 
veneration  only,  they  lacked  necessarily  all  that  keenness 
of  discrimination  which  might  have  helped  somewhat  to 
qualify  the  improprieties  of  which  they  believed  their  son 
to  be  guilty.  Of  his  causes  of  jealousy  they  had  no  8U8« 
picion,  and  they  shared  none  of  his  antipathies.  He  was 
subject  to  the  daily  lecture  from  the  old  man^  ttid  the 
nightly  exhortation  and  expostulation  of  the  old  woman. 
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Tho  latter  did  her  spiriting  gently.  The  former  roared 
and  thundered.  The  mother  implored  and  kissed — the 
father  denounced  and  threatened.  The  one,  amidst  the 
faults  of  her  son  which  she  reproved,  could  see  iiis  virtues  ; 
she  could  also  see  that  he  was  suffering — she  knew  not 
why  —  as  well  as  sinning;  the  other  could  only  see  an  in- 
solent, disobedient  boy  who  was  taking  airs  upon  himself, 
flying  in  the  face  of  his  parents,  and  doomed  to  perish  like 
the  sons  of  Eli,  unless  by  proving  himself  a  better  manager 
than  Eli,  he  addressed  himself  in  time  to  the  breaking  in 
of  the  unruly  spirit  whose  offences  promised  to  be  so  hein- 
ous. It  was  not  merely  from  the  hateful  sight  of  his  riral, 
or  the  monotonous  expostulation  of  his  mother,  that  the 
poor  youth  fled ;  it  was  sometimes  to  escape  the  heavily 
chastening  hand  of  his  bigoted  father. 

These  things  worked  keenly  and  constantly  in  the  miad 
of  William  Hinkley.  They  acquired  additional  powers  of 
ferment  from  the  coldness  of  Margaret  Cooper,  and  from 
the  goadings  of  his  cousin.  Naturally  one  of  the  gentleBt 
of  creatures,  the  yomng  man  was  not  deficient  in  spiiit. 
What  seemed  to  his  more  rude  fmd  eUuBtte  relative  a  token 
of  imbecility,  was  nothing  more  thw  the  softening  influence 
of  his  reflective  and  mental  over  Ids  physical  powers.  These, 
under  the  excitement  of  his  blood  wore  necessarily  made 
subject  to  his  animal  impulses,  and  when  he  left  the  house 
that  morning,  with  his  Blackstone  under  his  arm,  on  bis  way 
to  the  peaceful  cottage  of  old  Calvert,  where  be  puraued 
his  studies,  his  mind  was  in  a  perfect  eteie  of  chaps.  Of 
the  chapter  which  he  had  striven  to  compass  the  previooa 
night,  in  which  tho  rights  of  persons  ai^e  discussed  with 
the  tt6«al  clearness  of  style,  but  the  usual  oae-sidedness  ot 
judgment  of  that  smooth  old  monarchist,  William  Hinkley 
scarcely  remembered  a  solitary  syllable.  He  bad  read 
only  with  his  eyes.  His  miad  had  kept  no  pace  with  his 
pi'oceiedAiigs,  mi  thou^  he  strove  as  be  went  along  to  te- 
call  the  h^s  of  topics,  the  points  ai^d  ixrineiples  of  wfairt 
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he  had  been  reading,  his  efforts  at  reflection,  by  insensible 
but  sudden  transitions,  invariably  concluded  with  some 
image  of  strife  and  commotion,  in  which  he  was  one  of  the 
parties  and  Alfred  Stevens  another ;  tlie  beautiful,  proud 
face  of  Margaret  Cooper  being  always  unaccountably  pres- 
ent, and  seeming  to  countenance,  with  its  scornful  smiles, 
the  spirit  of  strife  which  operated  upon  the  combatants. 

This  mood  had  the  most  decided  effect  upon  his  appear- 
ance ;  and  the  good  old  man,  Calvert,  whose  attention  had 
been  already  drawn  to  the  condition  of  distress  and  suffer- 
ing which  he  manifested,  was  now  more  than  ever  struck 
with  the  seemingly  sudden  increase  of  this  expression  upon 
his  face.  It  w'as  Satui'day — the  saturnalia  of  schoolboys — 
and  a  day  of  rest  to  the  venerable  teacher.  He  was  seated 
before  his  door,  under  the  shadows  of  his  paternal  oak,  once 
more  forgetting  the  baffled  aims  and  profitless  toils  of  his 
own  youthful  ambition,  in  the  fascinating  pages  of  that  his- 
torical romancer  the  stout  Abbe  Vertot.  But  a  glance  at 
the  youth  soon  withdrew  his  mind  from  this  contemplation, 
and  the  sombre  pages  of  the  present  opened  upon  his  eye, 
and  the  doubtful  ones  of  the  future  became,  on  the  instant, 
those  which  he  most  desired  to  peruse. 

The  study  of  the  young  is  always  a  study  of  the  past  with 
the  old.  They  seem,  in  such  a  contemplation,  to  live  over 
the  records  of  memory.  They  feel  as  one  just  returning 
from  a  long  and  weary  journey,  who  encounters  another, 
freshly  starting  to  traverse  the  same  weary  but  inviting 
track.  Something  in  the  character  of  William  Hinkley, 
which  seemed  to  resemble  his  own,  made  this  feeling  yet 
more  active  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Calvert ;  and  his  earnest 
desire  was  to  help  the  youth  forward  on  the  path  which,  he 
soon  perceived,  it  was  destined  that  the  other  should  finally 
take.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  indecision  of  charac- 
ter which  the  youth  displayed.  But  how  could  he  blame 
It  harshly  ?  It  was  in  this  very  respect  that  his  own  char- 
acter had  failed,  and  though  he  felt  that  all  his  counsels 
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were  to  be  addressed  to  this  point,  yet  he  knew  not  where, 
or  in  what  manner,  to  begin.  The  volume  of  Blackstone 
which  the  youth  carried  suggested  to  him  a  course,  how- 
ever. He  bade  the  young  man  bring  out  a  chair,  and  tak- 
ing the  book  in  his  hand,  he  proceeded  to  examine  him  upon 
parts  of  the  volume  which  he  professed  to  have  been 
reading. 

This  examination,  as  it  had  the  effect  of  compelling  the 
mind  of  the  student  to  contract  itself  to  a  single  subject  of 
thought,  necessarily  had  the  further  effect  of  clearing  it 
somewhat  from  the  chaos  of  clouds  which  had  been  brood- 
ing over  it,  obscuring  the  light,  and  defeating  the  warmth 
of  the  intellectual  sun  behind  them  ;  and  if  the  examination 
proved  the  youth  to  have  been  very  little  of  a  student,  or 
one  who  had  been  reading  with  a  vacant  mind,  it  also 
proved  that  the  original  powers  of  his  intellect  were  vigor- 
ous and  various — that  he  had  an  analytical  capacity  of 
considerable  compass ;  was  bold  in  opinion,  ingenious  in 
solution,  and  with  a  tendency  to  metaphysical  speculation, 
which,  modified  by  the  active  wants  and  duties  of  a  large 
city-practice,  would  have  made  him  a  subtle  lawyer,  and  a 
very  logical  debater.  But  the  blush  kept  heightening  on 
the  youth^s  cheeks  as  the  examination  proceeded.  He  had 
answered,  but  he  felt  all  the  while  how  much  his  answer 
had  sprung  from  his  own  conjectures  and  how  little  from 
his  authorities.  The  examination  convinced  him  that  the 
book  had  been  so  much  waste-paper  under  his  thumb.  Wheu 
it  was  ended  the  old  man  closed  the  volume,  laid  it  on  the 
sward  beside  him,  and  looked,  with  a  mingled  expi^essioa 
of  interest  and  commiseration,  on  his  face.  William  Hink- 
ley  noted  this  expression,  and  spoke,  with  a  degree  of  mor 
tification  in  look  and  accent,  which  he  did  not  attempt 
to  hide: — 

'*•  I  am  afraid,  sir,  you  will  make  nothing  of  me.  I  can 
make  nothing  of  myself.  I  am  almost  inclined  to  give  up 
in  despair.    I  will  be  nothing — I  can  be  nothing.     I  feared 
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as  much  from  the  beginning,  sir.    You  only  waste  your 
thne  on  me." 

"You  speak  too  fast,  William — you  let  your  blood  min- 
gle too  much  with  your  thoughts.  Let  me  ask  you  one 
question.  How  long  will  you  be  content  to  Uve  as  you 
do  now — seeking  nothing — performing  nothing — being 
nothing  ?** 

The  youth  wafi  silent. 

"  I,  you  see,  am  nothing,"  continued  the  old  man — "  nay, 
do  not  interrupt  me.  You  will  tell  me,  as  you  have  al- 
ready told  me,  that  I  am  much,  and  have  done  much,  here 
in  Charlemont.  But,  for  all  that  I  am,  and  have  done  here, 
I  need  not  have  gone  beyond  my  accidence.  My  time  has 
been  wasted ;  my  labors,  considered  as  means  to  ends,  were 
unnecessary ;  I  have  toiled  without  the  expected  profits  of 
toil ;  1  have  drawn  water  in  a  sieve.  It  is  not  pleasant  for 
me  to  recall  these  things,  much  less  to  speak  of  them ;  but 
it  is  for  your  good  that  I  told  you  my  story.  You  have,  as 
I  had,  certain  defects  of  character — not  the  same  exactly, 
but  of  the  same  fkmily  complexion.  To  be  something,  you 
must  be  resolved.  You  must  devote  yourself,  heart  and 
mind,  with  all  your  soul  and  with  all  your  strength,  to  the 
business  you  have  undertaken.  Shut  your  windows  against 
the  sunshine,  your  ears  to  the  song  of  birds,  your  heart 
against  the  fascinations  of  beauty ;  and  if  you  never  think 
of  the  last  until  you  are  thirty,  you  will  be  then  a  better 
judge  of  beauty,  a  truer  lover,  a  better  husband,  a  more 
certain  candidate  for  happiness.  Let  me  assure  you  that, 
of  the  hundred  men  that  take  Wives  before  they  are  thirty, 
there  is  scarcely  one  who,  in  his  secret  soul,  does  not  re- 
pent it— scarcely  one  who  does  not  look  back  with  yearn- 
ing to  the  days  when  he  was  free." 

There  was  a  pause.  The  young  man  became  very  much 
agitated.  He  rose  from  his  chair,  walked  apart  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then,  returning,  resumed  hid  seat  by  the  old 
num. 

10 
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"  I  believe  you  are  right,  sir — nay,  I  know  you  are ;  but 
I  can  not  be  at  once — I  can  not  promise — to  be  all  that 
you  wish.  If  Margaret  Cooper  would  consent,  I  would 
marry  her  to-morrow." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head,  but  remained  silent.  The 
young  one  proceeded : — 

"  One  thing  I  will  say,  however :  I  will  take  to  my  stud- 
ies after  this  week,  whatever  befalls,  with  the  hearty  reso- 
lution which  you  recommend.  I  will  try*  to  shut  out  the 
sunshine  and  the  song.  I  will  endeavor  to  devote  soul  and 
strength,  and  heart  and  mind,  to  the  task  before  me.  I 
know  that  I  can  master  these  studies — I  think  I  can" — 
he  continued,  more  modestly,  modifying  the  positive  asser- 
tion— "  and  I  knDW  that  it  is  equally  my  interest  and  duty 
to  do  so.  I  thank  you  sir,  very  much  for  what  you  have 
told  me.  Believe  me,  it  has  not  fallen  upon  heedless  or 
disrespectful  ears." 

The  old  man  pressed  his  hand. 

^^  I  know  thcut^  my  son,  and  I  rejoice  to  think  that,  having 
given  me  these  assurances,  you  will  strive  hard  to  make 
them  good." 

**  I  will,  sir !"  replied  William,  taking  up  his  cap  to  de- 
part. 

"  But  whither  are  you  going  now  ?" 

The  youth  blushed  as  he  replied  frankly : — 

"To  the  widow  Cooper's*  I'm  going  to  see  Mar- 
garet." 

"  Well,  well !"  said  the  old  man,  as  the  youth  disi^ 
peared,  **  if  it  must  be  done,  the  sooner  it's  over  the  bet- 
ter. But  there's  another  moth  to  the  flame.  Fortunately, 
he  will  be  smged  only ;  but  she !— what  is  left  for  her— 
so  proud,  yet  so  confiding — so  confident  of  strength,  yet 
JO  artless?     But  it  is  useless  to  look  beyond,  and  very 

And  the  speaker  once  more  took  up  Vertot,  and  was  soon 
lost  amid  the  glories  of  the  knights  of  St.  John.     His  stud- 
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ies  were  iuterrapted  by  the  Budden  and  boisteroos  saluta 
tion  of  Ned  Hinkley : — 

^^  Well,  gran'pa,  hard  at  the  big  book  as  usaal  ?  No  end 
to  the  fun  of  fighting,  eh  ?  I  confess,  if  ever  I  get  to  love 
reading,  it'll  be  in  some  such  book  as  that.  But  reading's 
not  natural  to  me,  though  you  made  m^  do  enough  of  it 
while  you  had  me.  Bill  was  the  boy  for  the  books,  and  I 
for  the  hooks.  By-the-way,  talking  of  hooks,  how  did  those 
trout  eat  ?  Fine,  eh  7  I  haven't  seen  you  since  the  day  of 
our  ducking." 

"  No,  Ned,  and  I've  been  looking  for  you.  Where  have 
you  been  ?" 

"  Working,  working !  Everything's  been  going  wrong. 
Lines  snapped,  fiddle-strings  cracked,  hooks  missing,  gun 
rusty,  and  Bill  Hinkley  so  sulky,  that  his  frown  made  a 
shadow  on  the  wall  as  large  and  ugly  as  a  bufiialo's.  But 
where  is  he  ?    I  came  to  find  him  here." 

While  he  was  speaking,  the  lively  youth  squatted  down, 
and  deliberately  took  his  seat  on  the  favorite  volume  which 
Mr.  Calvert  had  laid  upon  the  sward  at  his  approach. 

^^  Take  the  chair,  Ned,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  smaller 
degree  of  kindness  in  his  tone  than  was  habitual  with  him. 
^^Take  the  chair.  Books  are  sacred  things — to  be  wor- 
shipped and  studied,  not  employed  as  footstools." 

"  Why,  what's  the  hurt,  gran'pa  ?"  demanded  the  young 
man,  though  he  rose  and  did  as  he  was  bidden.  '^  If  'twas 
a  fiddle,  now,  there  would  be  some  danger  of  a  crash,  but 
a  big  book  like  that  seems  naturally  made  to  sit  upon." 

The  old  man  answered  him  mildly : — 

^^I  have  learned  to  venerate  books,  Ned,  and  can  no 
more  bear  to  see  them  abused  than  I  could  bear  to  be 
abused  myself.  It  seems  to  me  like  treating  their  writers 
and  their  subjects  with  scorn.  K  you  were  to  contemplate 
the  venerable  heads  of  the  old  knights  w;ith  my  eyes  and 
leeUng9,  you  would  see  why  I  wish  to  guard  them  from 
everything  like  disrespect." 
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"Wdl,  I  beg  th«r  pardon — a  tlioiisand  pardons!  I 
meant  no  offence,  gran'pa — and  can't  help  thinking  that 
it's  all  a  notion  of  yours,  your  reverencing  sucA  old  Turks 
and  Spaniards  that  have  been  dead  a  thousand  years.  They 
were  very  good  people,  no  doubt,  but  I'm  Blinking  they've 
served  their  turn ;  and  I  see  no  more  harm  m  squatting 
upon  their  histories  than  in  walkmg  over  their  grares, 
which,  if  I  were  in  their  country  of  Jericho — that  was 
where  they  lived,  gran'pa,  wa'n't  it? — I  should  be  very 
apt  to  do  without  asking  leave,  I  tell  you." 

Ned  Hinkley  purposely  perverted  his  geography  and  his- 
tory. There  was  a  spice  of  mischief  in  his  composition^ 
and  he  grinned  good-naturedly  as  he  vratched  tJie  increas- 
ing gravity  upon  the  old  man's  face. 

"  Ocme,  come,  gran'pa,  don't  be  angry.  You  know  my 
fun  is  a  sort  of  fizs — there's  nothing  but  a  flash — notiring 
to  hurt — no  shotting.   But  Where's  Bill  Hinkley,  gran'pa  ?^ 

"  Gone  to  the  widow  Cooper's,  to  see  Margaret." 

"  Ah !  well,  Pm  glad  he's  made  a  beginning.  But  Pd 
much  rather  he'd  have  seen  the  other  first." 

"  What  other  do  you  mean  ?"  demanded  the  old  man ; 
but  the  speaker,  though  sufficiently  random  and  reckless  in 
what  he  said,  saw  the  impolicy  of  allowing  the  purpose  of 
his  cousin  in  regard  to  Stevens  to  be  understood.  H^  con- 
trived to  throw  the  inquirer  off. 

*'  Gran'pa,  do  you  know  there's  something  in  tfcis  feOow 
Stevens  that  don't  altogether  please  me  ?  Pm  not  satined 
with  him." 

"  Ah,  indeed !  what  do  you  see  to  find  feult  wHh  T' 

"Well,  you  see,  he  comes  here  pretending  to  study. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  why  dliould  he  eome  here  to  study  t 
why  didn't  he  stay  at  home  with  his  firiends  and  parents  ?^ 

"Perhaps  he  had  neither.  Perhaps  he  had  no  home. 
You  miglrt  as  well  ask  me  why  I  came  here,  and  Betfled 
down,  where  I  was  not  bom— where  I  had  neKher  fiiewiB 
nor  parents." 
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^^  Ob,  no,  but  yoa  told  us  why,''  caid  the  other.  ^  You 
gave  us  a  reason  for  what  you  did." 

*<  And  why  may  not  the  stranger  giro  a  reason  too  ?" 

"  He  don't,  though." 

^^  Perhaps  he  will  when  you  ^et  intimate  with  him.  I 
see  nothing  in  this  to  be  dissi^iafied  with.  I  had  not 
thought  you  so  suspicious,  Ned  Hinkley — so  little  chari* 
table." 

^^  Charity  begins  at  home,  gran'pa.  But  there's  more 
in  this  matter.  This  man  comes  here  to  study  to  be  a  par- 
son.   How  does  be  study  ?    Oan  you  guess  ?" 

"  I  really  can  not." 

'^  By  dressing  spruce  as  a  buck— ^curling  his  hair  back- 
ward over  his  ears  something  like  a  girl's,  and  going  out, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  to  see  Margaret  Cooper." 

'^  As  there  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  a  student 
of  divinity  is  entirely  without  the  afiections  of  humanity, 
I  still  see  nothing  inconsistent  with  his  profession  in  this 
conduct." 

**  But  how  can  he  study  ?" 

*^  Ah !  it  may  be  inconsistent  with  his  studies  though  not 
with  his  profession.  It  is  human  without  being  altogether 
proper.  Tou  see  that  your  cousin  neglects  his  stodies  in 
the  same  manner.  I  presume  that  the  stranger  also  loves 
Miss  Cooper." 

'<  But  he  has  no  9uch  right  as  Bill  Hinkley." 

"Why  not?" 

^^  Why  not  ?  Why,  Bill  is  a  native  here,  has  been  loving 
her  for  the  last  year  or  more.  Hks  right  certainly  ou^  to 
be  much  greater  than  that  of  a  man  whom  nobody  knows 
— who  may  be  the  man  in  the  moon  for  anything  we  know 
to  the  contrary — ^just  dropped  in  upon  ua,  nobody  knows 
bow,  to  do  nobody  knows  what." 

"  All  that  may  be  very  true,  Ned,  and  yet  his  right  td 
seek  Miss  Cooper  may  be  just  as  good  as  that  of  yourself 
or  mine.     You  forget  that  it  all  depends  upea  the  young 
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lady  herself  whether  cither  of  them  is  to  have  a  light  at ;  il 
in  her  concerns." 
"  Well,  that's  a  subject  we  needn't  dispute  about,  granpa-, 
,  when  there^s  other  things.  Now,  isn't  it  Itrange  that  this 
stranger  should  ride  off  once  a  week  with  his  valise  on  his 
saddle,  just  as  if  he  was  starting  on  a  journey — should  bo 
gone  half  a  day — then  come  back  with  his  nag  all  in  a 
foam,  and  after  that  you  should  see  him  in  some  new  cravat, 
or  waistcoat,  or  pantaloons,  just  as  if  he  had  gone  home 
and  got  a  change  ?" 

"And  does  he  do  that?"  inquired  Mr.  Calvert,  with 
some  show  of  curiosity. 

"  That  he  does,  and  he  always  takes  the  same  direction ; 
and  it  seems — so  Aunt  Sarah  herself  says,  though  she 
thinks  him  a  small  sort  of  divinity  on  earth — that  the  day 
before,  he's  busy  writing  letters,  and,  according  to  her  ac- 
count, pretty  long  lettei*s  too.  Well,  nobody  sees  that  he 
ever  gets  any  letters  in  return.  He  never  asks  at  the  post- 
office,  so  Jacob  Zandts  himself  tells  me,  and  that's  strange 
enough,  too,  if  so  be  he  has  any  friendi  or  relations  any- 
where else." 

Mr.  Calvert  listened  with  interest  to  these  and  other 
particulars  which  his  young  companion  had  gathered  re- 
specting the  habits  of  the  stranger ;  and  he  concurred  with 
his  informant  in  the  opinion  that  there  was  something  in 
his  proceedings  which  was  curious  and  perhaps  mysterious. 
Still,  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  encourage  the  prying 
and  suspicious  disposition  of  the  youth,  and  spoke  to  this 
pectin  the  reply  which  finally  dismissed  the  subject.    Ned 
ninWey  was  dUenced  not  satisfied. ' 
himself     'l  something  wrong  about  it,"  he  muttered  to 
to  the  b^J^*^^^  ^®  ^^^  °^^^'  "  *^^'  ^y  dickens !  TU  get 
feUow's  a         ^^  **'  ^^  there's  no  taste  in  Salt-river.    The 
Hinkley  do'^?^  ^/^^  '^  '^  ^  ^^^'*  '^^^^  '^  ^^  ^  ^^ 
it,  thaf  s  certaiV^  ^^^  ^^'  ^  ^^^^'    ^^  ^^  t'other  must  do 
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With  these  reflections,  which  seeined  to  him  to  be  uo 
less  moral  than  social,  the  young  man  took  his  way  back 
to  the  village,  laboring  with  all  the  incoherence  of  unac- 
customed thought,  to  strike  out  some  process  by  which  to 
find  a  solution  for  those  mysteries  which  were  supposed 
to  characterize  the  conduct  of  the  stranger.  He  had  just 
turned  out  of  the  gorge  leading  from  Calvert's  house  into 
the  settlement,  when  he  encountered  the  person  to  whom 
his  meditations  were  given,  on  horseback,  and  going  at  a 
moderate  gallop  along  the  high-road  to  the  country.  Ste- 
vens bowed  to  him  and  drew  up  for  speech  as  he  drew 
nigh.  At  first  Ned  Hinkley  appeared  disposed  to  avoid 
him,  but  moved  by  a  sudden  notioui^  he  stopped  and  suf- 
fered himself  to  speak  with  something  more  of  civility 
than  he  had  hitherto  shown  to  the  same  suspected  per- 
sonage. 

"  Why,  you're  not  going  to  travel,  Parson  Stevens,"  said 
he — "  you're  not  going  to  leave  us,  are  you  ?" 

"  No,  sir — I  only  wish  to  give  myself  and  horse  a  stretch 
of  a  few  miles  for  the  sake  of  health.  Too  much  stable, 
they  say,  makes  a  saucy  nag." 

'^So  it  does,  and  I  may  say,  a  saucy  man  too.  But 
seeing  you  with  your  valise,  I  thought  you  were  off  for 
good." 

Stevens  said  something  about  his  being  so  accustomed  to 
ride  with  the  valise  that  he  carried  it  without  thinking. 

"  I  scarcely  knew  I  had  it  on !" 

**  That's  a  lie  all  round,"  said  Ned  Hinkley  to  himself 
as  the  other  rode  oflF.  "  Now,  if  I  was  mounted,  I'd  ride 
after  him  and  see  where  he  goes  and  what  he's  after. 
What's  to  hinder  ?  It's  but  a  step  to  the  stable,  and  but 
five  minutes  to  the  saddle.  Daug  it,  but  I'll  take  trail  this 
time  if  I  never  did  before." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  DOOM. 

With  this  determinatton  our  suspicions  youth  made  rapid 
progress  in  getting  out  his  horse.  A  few  minutes  saw  Mm 
mounted,  and  putting  some  of  his  resolution  into  his  heels, 
he  sent  the  animal  forward  at  a  killing  start,  under  die 
keen  infliction  of  the  spur.  He  had  marked  with  his  eye 
the  general  course  which  Sterens  had  taken  up  the  hills, 
and  having  a  nsg  of  equal  speed  and  bottom,  did  not  scru- 
ple, in  the  great  desire  which  be  feh,  to  ascertain  the  socret 
of  the  stranger,  to  make  him  display  the  qualities  of  both 
from  the  very  jump.  Stevens  bad  been  riding  with  a  free 
rein,  but  in  consequence  of  these  energetic  measures  on  the 
part  of  Hinkley,  the  latter  soon  succeeded  in  overhauling 
him.  Still  he  had  already  gone  a  space  of  five  miles,  and 
this,  too,  in  one  direction.  He  looked  back^  when  he  found 
himself  pursued,  and  his  countenance  very  clearly  expressed 
the  chagrin  which  he  felt.  This  he  sti*ove,  but  with  very 
indifibrent  success,  to  hide  from  the  keen  searching  eyes 
of  his  pursuer.  He  drew  up  to  wait  his  coming,  and  there 
was  a  dash  of  bitterness  in  his  tones  as  he  expressed  his 
gratification  at  finding  a  companion  where  he  least  ex- 
pected one.'* 

And  perhaps,  parson,  when  you  didn't  altogether  widi 
for  one,"  was  the  reply  of  the  reckless  fellow.     "The 

•  J^'  J  ^^^  I'n^  not  the  sort  of  company  that  a  wise, 
^nsible,  learned,  and  pious  ycong  gentleman  would  like  to 
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kioep>  bat  tLe  tnitii  is  what  you  said  about  taking  a  stretch, 
man  and  beast,  seemed  to  me  to  be  just  about  as  wise  a 
thing  for  m%  and  m;  beast  also.  We've  been  lying  by  so 
long  that  I  was  getting  a  little  stiff  in  my  joints,  and  Mip- 
fiap,  my  nag  here,  was  getting  stiff  in  his  neck,  as  they 
say  was  the  caas  with  the  Jews  in  old  timeysi,  so  I  took  your 
idea  and  pot  after  you,  thinking  that  you'd  agree  with  me 
that  bad  company's  far  better  than  none." 

There  was  a  mixtmro  of  simplicity  and  archness  in  the 
manner  of  the  speaker  that  put  Stevens  somewhat  at  &ult ; 
but  he  saw  that  it  wouldn't  do  to  show  the  dudgeon  which 
ho  really  felt ;  and  smoothing  his  quills  with  as  little  obvious 
effort  as  possible^  h^  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  coming 
of  his  companion.  While  doing  so,  he  wheeled  his  horse 
about,  and  signified  a  determination  to  return. 

What !  so  soon  ?  Why,  Lord  bless  yon,  Flipflap  has 
scarcely  got  in  motion  yet.  If  such  a  stir  will  do  for  your 
nag  'twont  do  for  him." 

But  Stevens  doggedly  kept  his  horse's  head  along  the 
back  track,  though  the  animal  himself  exhibited  no  small 
restiffneas  and  a  disposition  to  go  forward. 

^^  Well,  really,  Parson  Stevens,  I  take  it  as  unkind  that 
you  tarn  back  almost  the  very  moment  I  join  you.  I  seem 
to  have  soared  ride  out  of  you  if  not  out  of  your  creature ; 
but  do  as  you  please.  I'll  ride  on,  now  I'm  out.  I  don't 
want  to  force  myself  on  any  man  for  company." 

Stevens  disclaimed  any  feeling  of  this  sort,  but  declared 
he  had  ridden  quite  as  far  as  he  intended ;  and  while  ho 
hesitated,  Hinkley  cut  the  matter  short  by  putting  spurs  to 
his  steed,  and  going  oat  of  sight  in  a  moment. 

^^  What  can  the  cur  mean  ?"  demanded  Stevens  of  him* 
self,  the  moment  after  they  had  separated.  ''  Can  he  have 
any  suspicions  ?  Ha !  I  must  be  watchful !  At  all  events, 
there's  no  going  forward  to*day.  I  must  put  it  off  for  next 
week;  and  meanwhile  have  all  my  eyes  about  nio.  The 
fellow  seems  to  have  as  much  cunning  as  simplicity.     Ho 

10* 
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is  disposed  too,  to  be  insolent.  I  marked  his  manner  at  the 
lake,  as  well  as  that  of  his  bnll-headed  cousin ;  but  that 
sensing  pnt  anger  out  of  me,  and  then,  again,  Hwill  scarcelj 
do  in  tibese  good  days  for  such  holy  men  as  myself  to  take 
up  cudgels.  I  must  bear  it  for  awhile  as  quietly  as  possible. 
It  will  not  be  long.  She  at  least  is  suspicionless.  Never 
did  creature  so  happily  delude  herself.  Yet  what  a  judg- 
ment in  some  things !  What  keen  discrimination !  What 
a  wild,  govemless  imagination !  She  would  be  a  prize, 
if  it  were  only  to  exhibit.  How  she  wonld  startle  the  dull, 
insipid,  tea-table  simperers  on  our  Helicon — nay,  with 
what  scorn  she  would  traverse  the  Helicon  itself.  The 
devil  is  that  she  wonld  have  a  will  in  spite  of  her  keeper. 
Such  an  animal  is  never  tamed.  There  could  be  no  pre- 
scribing to  her  the  time  when  she  should  roar — no  teaching 
her  to  fawn  and  fondle,  and  not  to  rend.  Soul,  and  eye, 
and  tongue,  would  speak  nnder  the  one  impulse,  in  the  ex- 
citing moment ;  and  when  Mrs.  Singalongohnay  was  squeak- 
ing out  her  eternal  requiems — her  new  versions  of  the 
Psalms  and  Scriptures — her  blank  verse  elegiacs — oh! 
how  blank! — beginning,  *  Night  was  upon  the  hills,* — or, 
*  The  evening  veil  hung  low,*  or,  ^  It  slept,' — or  after  some 
other  equally  tlireatening  form  and  fashion — I  can  fancy 
how  the  bright  eye  of  Margaret  would  gleam  with  scorn ; 
and  while  the  Follies  and  Dollies,  the  Patties  and  Jennies, 
the  Corydons  and  Jemmy  Jesamies,  all  round  were  throw- 
ing up  hands  and  eyes  in  a  sort  of  rapture,  how  she  would 
look,  with  what  equal  surprise  and  contempt,  doubting  her 
own  ears,  and  sickening  at  the  stuff  and  the  strange  syco- 
phancy which  induced  it.  And  should  good  old  Singalon- 
gohnay, with  a  natural  and  patronizing  visage,  approach, 
and  venture  to  talk  to  her  about  poetry,  with  that  assured 
smile  of  self-excellence  which  such  a  venerable  authority 
naturally  employs,  how  she  would  turn  upon  the  dame  and 
exclaim — *  What  I  do  you  call  that  poetry?'  What  a  con 
^.usslon  would  follow.     How  the  simperers  would  sheer  off; 
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the  tea  that  night  might  as  well  be  made  of  aqua-fortis. 
Ea !  ha !  I  can  faney  the  scene  before  me.  Nothing  could 
be  more  rich.  I  must  give  her  a  glimpse  of  such  a  scene. 
It  will  be  a  very  good  mode  of  operation.  Her  pride  and 
vanity  will  do  iJie  rest.  I  have  only  to  intimate  the  future 
sway — the  exclusive  sovereignty  which  would  follow — the 
overthrow  of  the  ancient  idols,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  true 
divinity  in  herself.  But  shall  it  be  so,  Master  Stevens? 
Verily,  that  will  be  seen  hereafter.  Enough,  if  the  delu- 
sion takes.  If  I  can  delude  the  woman  through  the  muse,  I 
am  satisfied.  The  muse  after  that  may  dispose  of  the 
woman  as  she  pleases." 

Such  was  a  portion  of  the  soliloquy  of  the  libertine  as  he 
rode  slowly  back  to  Charlemont.  His  further  musings  we 
need  not  pursue  at  present.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  they 
were  of  the  same  family  character.  He  returned  to  his 
room  as  soon  as  he  reached  his  lodging-house,  and  drawing 
from  his  pocket  a  bundle  of  letters  which  he  had  intended 
putting  in  the  postoffice  at  EUisland,  he  carefully  locked 
them  up  in  his  portable  writing-desk  which  he  kept  at  the 
bottom  of  his  valise.  When  the  devout  Mrs.  Hinkley 
tapped  at  his  door  to  summon  him  to  dinner,  the  meri- 
torious young  man  was  to  be  seen,  seated  at  his  table, 
with  the  massive  Bible  of  the  family  conspicuously  open 
before  him.  Good  young  man!  never  did  he  invoke  a 
blessing  on  the  meats  with  more  holy  unction  than  on  that 
very  day. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  resume  our  progress  with  William 
Hinkley,  and  inquire  in  what  manner  his  wooing  sped 
with  the  woman  whom  he  so  unwisely  loved.  We  have 
seen  him  leaving  the  cottage  of  Mr.  Calvert  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  seeking  a  final  answer.  A  purpose  from  which 
the  old  man  did  not  seek  to  dissuade  him,  though  he  read- 
ily conceived  its  fruitlessness.  It  was  with  no  composed 
spirit  that  the  young  rustic  felt  himself  approaching  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Cooper.     More  than  once  he  hesitated  and 
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oven  halted.  But  a  feelkg  of  shamet  ^^  ^  eSoxiB  of 
returning  manliness  re-resolved  him,  and  he  hurried  with 
an  unwonted  rapidity  of  movement  toward  the  dwelling,  aa 
if  he  distrusted  his  own  power,  unless  he  did  ao,  to  condude 
the  labor  he  had  begun. 

He  gathered  some  courage  when  he  found  that  Margaret 
was  from  home.  She  had  gone  on  her  usual  rambles.  Mrs, 
Cooper  pointed  out  the  course  which  she  had  taken,  and 
the  young  man  set  (^  in  pursuit.  Th^  walks  of  the  maidea 
were  of  course  well  known  to  a  Ipver  so  devoted.  He  had 
sought  and  followed  her  a  thousand  times,  and  the  general 
direction  which  she  had  gone,  once  known,  his  prepress 
was  as  direct  as  his  discoveries  were  certain.  The  heart 
of  the  youth,  dilated  with  better  hopes  as  he  felt  himself 
traversing  the  old  familiar  paths.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  fates  could  scarcely  be  adverse  in  a  region  which  had 
always  been  so  friendly.  Often  had  he  escorted  her  along 
this  very  route,  when  their  spirits  better  harmonized — 
when,  more  of  the  girl  stru^ling  into  womanhood,  the  mind 
of  Margaret  Cooper,  ignorant  of  its  own  resources  and  un- 
conscious of  its  maturer  desires,  was  more  gentle,  and  could 
rejoice  in  that  companionship  for  which  she  now  betrayed 
so  little  desii*e.  The  sheltered  paths  and  well-known  trees, 
even  the  Uttle  clumps  of  shrubbery  that  filled  up  the  inter- 
vals, were  too  pleasant  and  familiar  to  his  eye  not  to  seem 
favorable  to  his  progress,  and  with  a  hope  that  had  no  foun- 
dation, save  in  the  waim  and  descriptive  colors  of  a  young 
heart's  fancy,  William  Hinkley  pursued  the  route  which 
led  him  to  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  love-haunted  glades 
in  aU  Kentucky. 

f  ^^^^^*  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  hallowed  the  sabbath  rest  of  any 
orest.     The  very  murmur  of  a  drowsy  zephyr  among  the 
^thlh'^  ^^  slumberous  tendency ;  and  silence  prevaUed, 
iL.,  '  •  possible  exertion  of  her  authority,  over  the 

Sr'T;  T'^^^^^  which  the  maiden  had  goi«  wan- 
K-     At  the  foot  of  a  long  slope,  to  which  his  eye  waa 
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conducted  by  a  natural  and  lovely  vista,  the  youth  l>eheld 
die  object  of  his  search,  sitting,  motionless,  with  her  back 
toward  him.  The  reach,  of  light  was  bounded  by  her  fig- 
ure, which  was  seated  on  the  decaying  trunk  of  a  fallen 
tree.  She  was  deeply  wrapped  in  thought,  for  she  did  not 
observe  his  approach,  ^nd  when  his  voice  reached  her  ears, 
and  she  started  and  looked  round,  her  eyes  were  ftiU  of 
tears.  These  she  hastily  bru.-hed  away,  and  met  the  young 
man  with  a  degree  of  composure  which  well  might  have 
put  the  blush  upon  his  cheek,  for  the  want  of  it. 

**In  tears! — weeping,  Margaret?"  was  the  first  address 
of  the  lover  who  necessarily  felt  shocked  at  what  he  saw. 

"  They  were  secret  tears,  sir — not  meant  for  other  eyes," 
was  the  reproachful  reply. 

"  Ah,  Margaret !  but  why  should  you  have  secret  tears, 
when  you  might  have  sympathy — why  should  you  have 
tears  at  all  ?    You  have  no  sorrows." 

"  Sympathy !"  was  the  exclamation  of  the  maiden,  while 
a  scornful  smile  gleamed  from  her  eyes;  <' whose  sympa- 
thy, I  pray  ?" 

The  young  man  hesitated  to  answer.  The  expression  of 
her  eye  discouraged  him.  He  dreaded  lest,  in  ofiering  his 
sympathies,  he  should  extort  from  her  lips  a  more  direct 
intimation  of  that  scorn  which  he  feared.  He  chose  a  mid- 
dle course. 

**But  that  you  should  have  sorrows,  Margaret,  seems 
very  strange  to  me.  You  are  young  and  hearty ;  endowed 
beyond  most  of  your  sex,  and  with  a  beauty  ^hich  can  not 
be  too  much  admired.  Your  mother  is  hearty  and  happy, 
and  for  years  you  have  had  no  loss  of  relations  to  deplore. 
I  see  not  why  you  should  have  sorrows." 

"  It  is  very  likely,  William  Hinkley,  that  you  do  not  see. 
The  ordinary  sorrows  of  mankind  arise  from  the  loss  of 
wives  and  cattle,  chiMren  and  property.  There  are  sor- 
rows of  another  kind  ;  sorrows  of  the  soul ;  the  con8ciou»- 
ness  of  denial;  of  strife — strife  to  bo  continuod  —  strife 
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without  victory — bafi9ed  hopes — defeated  aims  and  ener- 
gies. These  are  sorrows  which  are  not  often  computed  in 
the  general  account.  It  is  highly  probable  that  none  of 
them  afflict  you.  You  have  your  parents,  and  very  good 
people  they  are.  You  yourself  are  no  doubt  a  very  good 
young  man — so  everybody  says — and  you  have  health  and 
strength.  B^rsides,  you  have  property,  much  more,  I  am 
told,  than  ftlls  to  the  lot  ordinarily  of  young  people  in  this 
country.  These  are  reasons  why  you  should  not  feel  any 
sorrow ;  but  were  all  these  mine  and  a  great  deal  more, 
Tm  afraid  it  would  not  make  me  any  more  contented. 
You,  perhaps,  will  not  understand  this,  William  Hinkley, 
but  I  assure  you  that  such,  nevertheless  is  my  perfect  con- 
viction." 

"  Yes,  I  can,  and  do  understand  it,  Margaret,"  said  the 
young  man,  with  flushed  cheek  and  a  very  tremulous  voice, 
as  he  listened  to  language  which,  though  not  intended  to 
be  contemptuous,  was  yet  distinctly  colored  by  that  scorn- 
ful estimate  which  the  maiden  had  long  since  made  of  tlie 
young  man's  abilities.  In  this  respect  she  had  done  injus- 
tice to  his  mind,  which  had  been  kept  in  subjection  and  de- 
prived of  its  ordinary  strength  and  courage,  by  the  enfee- 
bling fondness  of  his  heart. 

*'  Yes,  Margaret,"  ho  continued,  "  I  can  and  do  under- 
stand it,  and  I  too  have  my  sorrows  of  this  very  sort.  Do 
not  smile,  Margaret,  but  hear  me  patiently,  and  believe, 
that,  whatever  may  bo  the  error  which  I  commit,  I  have  no 
purpose  to  offend  you  in  what  I  say  or  do.  Perhaps,  we 
are  both  of  us  quite  too  young  to  speak  of  the  sorrows  which 
arise  from  defeated  hopes,  or  baffled  energies,  or  denial  of 
our  rights  and  claims.  The  yeai*uings  and  apprehensions 
which  we  are  apt  to  feel  of  this  sort  ai*e  not  to  be  count- 
ed as  sorrows,  or  confounded  with  them.  I  had  a  convert 
satlon  on  this  very  subject  only  a  few  days  ago,  with  old 
Mr.  Calvert,  and  this  was  his  very  opinion." 

The  frankness  with  whi(;li  William  Hinkley  declared  the 
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Bource  of  his  opinions,  though  creditable  to  his  sincerity, 
was  scarcely  politic — it  served  to  confirm  Margaret  Coop- 
er in  the  humble  estimate  which  she  had  formed  of  tlie 
speaker. 

"  Mr.  Calvert,"  said  she,  "  is  a  very  sensible  old  man, 
but  neHber  he  nor  you  can  enter  into  the  heart  of  another 
and  say  what  shall,  or  what  shall  not  be  its  source  of 
trouble.  It  is  enough,  William  Hinkley,  that  I  have  my 
cares  —  at  least  I  fancy  that  I  have  them  —  and  though  I 
am  very  grateful  for  your  sympathies,  I  do  not  know  that 
they  can  do  me  any  good,  and,  though  I  thank  you,  I  must 
yet  decline  them." 

^^6h,  do  not  say  so,  Margaret — dear  Mai*garet — it  is 
to  proffer  them  that  I  seek  you  now.  You  know  how  long 
I  have  sought  you,  and  loved  you :  you  can  not  know  how 
dear  you  are  to  my  eyes,  how  necessary  to  my  happiness ! 
Do  not  repulse  me  —  do  not  speak  quickly.  What  I  am, 
and  what  f  have,  is  youi-s.  We  have  grown  up  together ; 
I  have  known  no  other  hope,  no  other  love,  but  that  for 
you.  Look  not  u{>on  me  with  that  scornful  glance — hear 
me  —  I  implore  you  —  on  my  knee,  dear  Margaret.  I  im- 
plore you  as  for  life  —  for  something  more  dear  than  life  — 
that  which  will  make  life  precious  —  which  may  make  it 
valuable.    Be  mine,  dear  Margaret " 

*'  Rise,  William  Hinkley,  and  do  not  forget  youraelf !" 
was  the  stern,  almont  deliberate  answer  of  the  maiden. 

"  Do  not,  I  pmy  you,  do  not  speak  in  those  tones,  dear 
Margaret — do  not  look  on  me  with  those  eyes.  Bemem>- 
ber  before  you  speak,  that  the  dearest  hope  of  a  devoted 
heart  hangs  upon  your  lips." 

"  And  what  have  you  seen  in  me,  or  what  does  your  vain 
conceit  behold  in  yourself,  William  Hinkley,  to  make  you 
entertain  a  hope  ?" 

<^  The  meanest  creature  has  it." 

"  Aye,  but  only  of  creatures  like  itself." 

" Margaret!"  exclaimed  the  lover  starling  to  his  feet. 
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**  Ay,  sir,  I  say  it.  If  tiie  meanest  creature  has  its  hope, 
it  relates  to  a  creature  like  itself —  endowed  with  its  own 
nature  and  fed  with  like  sympathies.  But  you  —  what 
should  make  you  hope  of  me  ?  Have  I  not  long  avoided 
you,  discouraged  you  ?  I  would  have  spared  you  ike  pain 
of  fhia  moment  by  escapiitg  it  myself.  You  haunt  my  steps 
—  you  pursue  me  —  you  annoy  me  witii  attentions  wbidi  I 
dare  not  I'eceive  (br  fear  of  encouraging  you,  and  in  spite 
of  aU  this,  which  everybody  in  the  village  must  have  seen 
but  yourself,  you  still  press  yourself  upon  me.** 

"  Margaret  Cooper,  be  not  so  proud !" 

"  I  am  what  I  am !  I  know  that  I  am  proud — vain,  per- 
haps, and  having  little  to  justify  either  pride  or  vanity ;  but 
to  you,  WiHiam  Hinkley,  as  an  act  of  justice,  I  must  speaJt 
what  I  feel  —  what  is  the  truth.  I  am  sorry,  firom  my  very 
soul,  that  you  love  me,  for  I  can  have  no  feeling  for  you  in 
rertnin.  I  do  not  disKke  you,  but  you  have  so  oppressed 
me  tiiat  I  would  prefer  not  to  see  you.  We  have  no  feel- 
ings in  common.  You  can  give  me  no  sympathies.  My 
soul,  my  heart,  my  hope — every  desire  of  my  mind,  every 
impulse  of  my  heart,  leads  me  away  from  you — from  all 
that  you  can  give  ^  from  all  that  you  can  relish.  To  yoa 
it  would  suffice,  if  all  your  life  could  be  spent  here  in  Ghar- 
lemont  —  to  me  it  would  be  death  to  think  that  any  such 
doom  hung  over  me.  From  this  one  sentiment  judge  of  the 
rest,  and  know,  for  good  and  all,  that  I  can  never  feel  for 
you  other  than  I  feel  now.  I  can  not  love  you,  nor  can  the 
knowledge  that  you  love  me,  give  me  any  but  a  feeling  of 
pain  and  mort!fi<»ttion." 

William  Hinkley  had  risen  to  his  feet  His  form  liad 
put  on  an  unusual  erectness.  His  eye  had  gradually  become 
composed ;  and  now  it  wore  an  expression  of  firmness  at 
most  amounting  to  defiance.  He  heard  her  with  only  an 
occasional  quiver  of  the  muscles  about  his  mouth.  The 
flush  of  shame  and  pride  was  still  red  upon  his  dieek 
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When  she  had  finiehod,  h^  spoke  to  her  in  tones  of  mora 
diguity  than  had  bithprto,  marked  his  speech. 

^^  Margaret  Cooper,  yoa  have  at  least  obosen  the  plainest 
langoage  to  declare  a  cruel  truth*'- 

The  eheek  of  the  girl  l^ame  swddeuly  flushed- 

''Do  yo!^  SHppose,"  she  aald,  "tj^t  I  &»nd  pleasure  in 
giving  you  pain  ?  No !  Wil^l^n.  Hinkley,  I  am  sorry  for 
you  I  But  this  truth,  which  you  call  cruel,  was  shown  to 
you  repeatedly  before.  Any  man  but  yourself  ^ould  have 
seen  it,  and  saved  me  the  pain  of  its  frequent  repetition. 
You  alone  refused  to  understand,  until  it  was  rendered 
cruel.  It  was  only  by  the  plainest  langui^e  that  you  could 
be  made  to  believe  a  truth  that  yea  either  would  not  or 
could  not  otherwise  be  persuaded  to  hear.  If  cold  looks, 
reserved  answers^  and  a  determined  rejection  of  all  fiEunili- 
arity  could  have  availed,  you  would  never  have  heard  from 
my  lips,  a  solitary  word  which  coild  hav«  brought  you  mor- 
tification. You  would  have  seen  my  feelings  ii^  my  conduct, 
a|id  would  have  spared  your  own  that  pam,  w)iich  I  relir 
giously  strove  to  save  them." 

''  I  have,  indeed,  been  blind  and  deaf^"  said  the  young 
man;  ''but  you  have  opened  my  eyes  and  ears,  Margaret, 
80  that  I  am  fully  cured  of  these  infirmities.  If  your  pur- 
pose, in  this  plaMx  mode  of  speech,  be  such  as  you  have  de- 
clared it,  then  I  must  thank  you ;  though  it  is  very  much 
as  one  would  thank  the  dagger  that  puts  him  out  of  his  pain 
by  putting  hira  out  of  life." 

There,  was  so  much  of  subdued  feeling  in  this  address  — 
tbe  more  intense  in  its  effect^  from  the  obvious  refstraint  put 
upon  it,  that  the  heart  of  the  maiden  was  tpuchpd.  Tbe 
dignified  bearing  of  the  young  man,  also — so  di&i*ent  from 
t^at  which  marked  his  deportment  hitherto  —  wa^  not  with- 
out its.  ejBfect. 

"I  assure  you,  William  Hinkley,  tbat  simch  alone  was 
my  motive  for  what  else  would  seem  a  most  wanton  barsh- 
ness.     I  would  not  be  harsh  to  you  or  to*  anybody ;  and 
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with  my  firm  rejection  of  your  proffer,  I  give  you  my  regrets 
that  you  ever  made  it.  It  gives  me  no  pleasure  that  you 
should  make  it.  If  I  am  vain,  my  vanity  is  not  flattered  or 
quickened  by  a  tribute  which  I  can  not  accept ;  and  if  you 
never  had  my  sjnmpathy  before,  William  Hinkley,  I  freely 
give  it  now.  Ono^  more  1  tell  you,  I  am  sorry,  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  that  you  ever  felt  for  me  a  passion 
which  I  can  not  requite,  and  that  you  did  not  stifle  it  from 
the  beginning ;  as,  Heaven  knows,  my  bearing  toward  you, 
for  a  whole  year,  seemed  to  me  to  convey  sufficient  warning." 

"  It  should  have  done  so !  I  can  now  very  easily  under- 
stand it,  Margaret.  Indeed,  Mr.  Calvert  and"  others  told 
me  the  same  thing.  But  as  I  have  said,  I  was  blind  and 
deaf.  Once  more,  I  thank  you,  Margaret — it  is  a  bitter 
medicine  which  you  have  given  me,  but  I  trust  a  wholesome 
one." 

He  caught  her  hand  and  pressed  it  in  his  own.  She  did 
not  resist  or  withdraw  it,  and,  after  the  retention  of  an  in- 
stant only,  he  released  it,  and  was  about  to  turn  away.  A 
big  tear  was  gathering  in  his  eye,  and  he  strove  to  conceal 
it.  Margaret  averted  her  headj  and  was  about  to  move 
forward  in  an  opposite  direction,  when  the  voice  of  the 
young  man  arrested  her : — 

"  Stay,  but  a  few  moments  more,  Margaret.  Perhaps  we 
shall  never  meet  again  —  certainly  not  in  a  conference  like 
this.  I  may  have  no  other  opportunity  to  say  that  which, 
in  justice  to  you,  should  be  spoken.  Will  you  listen  to  me, 
patiently  ?>* 

"  Speak  boldly,  Wffliam  Hinkley.  It  was  the  subject  of 
which  you  spoke  heretofore  which  I  shrunk  from  rather  than 
the  speaker.*' 

"  I  know  not,"  said  he,  «  whether  the  subject  of  which  I 

rf  5?!)!^  ^"^^^  "^^"^  wm  be  any  more  agreeable  than  that 

vour  J!^^  i^^  spoken.     At  all  events,  my  purpose  is 

Led  uTn  "^       ^''''"  ^P^*  unreservedly.     Tou  have  re- 

IM^yer  of  one  heart,  Margaret,  which,  if  unworthy 
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of  yours,  was  yet  honostly  and  fervently  devoted  to  it. 
Let  me  warn  you  to  look  well  when  you  do  choose,  lest  you 
fall  into  the  snares  of  one,  who  with  more  talent  may  be 
less  devoted,  and  with  more  claims  to  admiration,  may  be 
far  less  honest  in  his  purpose.'' 

"  What  mean  you,  sir  ?"  she  demanded  hurriedly,  with 
on  increasing  glow  upon  her  face. 

"  This  stranger — this  man,  Stevens !" 

"  What  of  him  ?  What  do  you  know  of  the  stranger  that 
you  should  give  me  this  warning  ?" 

"  What  does  anybody  know  of  him  ?  Whence  does  he 
come  —  whither  would  he  go?  What  brings  him  here  to 
tiiis  lonely  village  ? — " 

A  proud  smile  which  curled  the  lips  of  Margaret  Cooper 
arrested  the  speech  of  the  youth.  It  seemed  to  say,  very 
distinctly,  that  she,  at  least,  could  very  well  conjecture  what 
brought  the  stranger  so  far  from  the  travelled  haunts. 

"  Ha !  do  you  then  know,  Margaret  ?" 

'^  And  if  I  did  not,  William  Hinkley,  these  base  insinua- 
tions against  the  man,  of  whom,  knowing  nothing, ^ou  would 
still  convey  the  worst  imputations,  would  never  move  my 
mind  a  hair's  breadth  from  its  proper  balance.  (Jo,  sir  — 
you  have  your  answer.  I  need  not  your  counsel.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  receive  it  from  such  a  source.  Failing  in  your 
own  attempt,  you  would  seek  to  fill  my  mind  with  calum- 
nious impressions  in  order  to  prejudice  the  prospects  of  an- 
other. For  shame!  for  shame,  William  Hinkley.  I  had 
not  thought  this  of  you.  But  go !  go !  go,  at  once,  lest  I 
learn  to  loathe  as  well  as  despise  you.  I  thought  you  sim- 
ple and  foolish,  but  honorable  and  generous.  I  was  mis- 
takei'i  even  in  this.  Oo,  sir,  your  slauderous  insinuations 
have  no  effect  upon  me,  and  as  for  Alfred  Stevens,  you  aro 
as  far  below  him  in  nobleness  and  honest  purpose,  as  you 
are  in  every  quality  of  taste  and  intellect." 

Her  face  was  the  very  breathing  image  of  idealized  scorn 
and  beauty  as  she  uttered  these  stinging  words.     Her  r.  \s- 
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trils  were  dilated,  her  ^ea  flasUog  fiie,  her  lips  slightly 
protraded  and  parted,  her  hand  waring  him  ^.  The 
yoong  maa  gased  upon  her  with  wild  looks  equally  ezfxw- 
sive  of  anger  and  agony.  His  form  fiurly  writhed  beaeaUi 
his  emotions ;  but  he  found  strength  enangfa  gaspiQ^y  (a 
exdaim: — 

^^  And  even  this  I  forgive  yoa,  Margarets" 
^^  Oo !  go !"  she  answered ;  ^^  you  know  not  what  you 
say,  or  what  yoor  are.    0«  I  go !"     * 

And  turning  away,  she  moved  slowfy  up  ih»  long  ai^enne 
before  her,  till,  by  a  sudden  torn  of  the  path  she  was  hid- 
den from  the  sig^t.  Then,  when  his  eye  could  no  longer 
follow  her  form,  the  agony  of  his  soul  burst  forth  in  a  sia- 
0e  groan,  and  staggering,  he  £ett  forward  upon  the  award, 
hopeless,  reckless,  in  a  wretdied  oondition  g^  sel^abtfidoBF 
ment  and  despair. 
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Bm?  this  mood  lasted  not  long.  Youth,  pride,  anger, 
asserted  themselves  before  the  lapse  of  many  minutes. 
Darker  feelings  got  possession  of  his  mind.  He  rose  to  his 
feet.  If  love  was  baflBed,  was  there  not  revenge  ?  Then 
came  the  recollection  of  his  cousin's  counsel.  Should  this 
artful  stranger  triumph  in  everything  ?  Margaret  Cooper 
had  8cai*cely  disguised  the  interest  which  she  felt  in  him. 
Nay,  had  not  that  exulting  glance  of  the  eye  declared  tliat 
she,  at  least,  knew  what  was  the  purpose  of  Stevens  in 
seeking  the  secluded  village  ?  His  own  wrongs  were  also 
present  to  his  mind.  This  usurper  had  possessed  himself 
of  the  aflfections  of  all  he  loved — of  all  of  whose  love  he 
had  till  then  felt  himself  secure — all  but  the  good  old 
schoolmaster,  and  the  sturdy  schoolmate  and  «ousin.  And 
how  soon  might  he  deprive  him  even  of  these  ?  That  was 
a  new  fear !  So  rapid  had  been  the  stranger's  progress — 
so  adroitly  had  he  insinuated  himself  into  this  Eden  of  the 
wilderness — bringing  discontent  and  suffering  in  his  train 
—  that  the  now  thoroughly-miserable  youth  began  to  fancy 
that  nothing  could  be  safe  from  his  influence.  In  a  short 
time  his  garden  would  all  be  overrun^  and  his  loveliest 
plants  would  wither. 

Was  there  no  remedy  for  this  ?  There  was  !  and  trav- 
ersing the  solemn  recesses  of  tliat  wood,  he  meditated  the 
various  modes  by  which  the  redress  of  wrong,  and  ??light, 
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and  indignity,  were  to  be  sought.  He  brooded  over  images 
of  .strife,  and  dark  and  savage  ideas  of  power  riodng  over 
its  victim,  with  entirely  new  feelings — feelings  new  at 
least  to  him.  We  have  not  succeeded  in  doing  him  justice, 
nor  in  our  own  design,  if  we  have  failed  to  show  that  he 
was  naturally  gentle  of  heart,  rigidly  conscientious,  a  lover 
of  justice  for  its  own  sake,  and  solicitously  sensitive  on  the 
subject  of  another's  feelings.  But  the  sense  of  suffering 
will  blind  the  best  judgment,  and  the  feeling  of  injury  will 
arouse  and  irritate  the  gentlest  nature.  Besides,  William 
Hinkley,  though  meek  and  conscientious,  had  not  passed 
through  his  youth,  in  the  beautiful  but  wild  border  country 
in  which  he  lived,  without  having  been  informed,  and  some* 
what  influenced,  by  those  characteristic  ideas  of  the  modes 
and  manner  in  which  personal  wrongs  woi*e  to  be  re- 
dressed. 

Perhaps,  had  his  cousin  said  nothing  to  him  on  this  sub- 
ject, his  feelings  would  have  had  very  much  the  same  ten- 
dency and  general  direction  which  they  were  taking  now. 
A  dark  and  somewhat  pleasurable  anxiety  to  be  in  conflict 
with  his  rival — a  deadly  conflict — a  close,  hard  death- 
struggle —  was  now  the  predominant  feeling  in  his  mind ; — 
but  the  feeling  was  not  altog'ether  a  pleasurable  one.  It 
had  its  pains  and  humiliations,  also.  Not  that  he  had  any 
fears — any  dread  of  the  issue.  Of  the  issue  he  never 
thought  But  it  disturbed  the  long  and  peaceful  order  of 
his  life.  It  conflicted  with  the  subdued  tastes  of  the  stu- 
dent. It  was  at  war  with  that  gentle  calm  of  atmosphere, 
which  letters  diffuse  around  the  bower  of  the  muse. 

In  the  conflict  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  the  judgment 
of  the  youth  was  impaired.  He  forgot  his  prudence.  In 
fact,  he  knew  not  what  he  did.  He  entered  the  dwelling 
of  his  father,  and  passed  into  the  dining-room,  at  that  solemn 
moment  when  the  grace  before  meat  was  yet  in  course  of 
utterance  by  our  worthy  Brother  Stevens.  Hitherto,  old 
Mr.  Hinkley  had  religiously  exacted  that,  whenever  any  of 
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the  household  failed  to  bo  present  in  season,  this  ceremony 
should  never  be  disturbed.  They  were  required,  hat  in 
band,  to  remain  at  the  entrance,  until  the  benediction  had 
been  implored ;  and,  only  after  the  audible  utterance  of  the 
word  "  Amen,"  to  approach  the  cloth. 

We  have  shown  little  of  old  Hinkley.  Ithas  not  been 
necessary.  The  reader  has  seen  enough,  however,  to  un- 
derstand that,  in  religious  matters — at  least  in  the  forms 
and  externals  of  religion — he  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian. 
Upon  grace  before  and  after  meat  he  always  insisted.  His 
own  prayers  of  this  sort  might  have  been  unctuous,  but  they 
were  never  short ;  and  the  meats  were  very  apt  to  grow 
cold,  while  the  impatience  of  his  hearers  grew  warm,  before 
he  finished.  But  through  respect  to  the  profession,  he 
waived  his  own  pecaliar  privilege  in  behalf  of  Brother 
Slovens ;  and  this  holy  brother  was  in  the  middle  of  his 
entreaty,  when  William  Hinkley  appeared  at  the  door.  He 
paused  for  an  instant  without  taking  ofT  his  hat.  Perhaps 
had  his  father  been  engaged  in  his  office,  William  would 
have  forborne,  as  usual,  however  long  the  grace,  and  have 
patiently  waited  without,  hat  ofi^,  until  it  had  reached  the 
legitimate  conclusion.  But  he  had  no  such  veneration  for 
Stevens;  and  without  scruple  he  dashed,  rather  hastily, 
into  the  apartment,  and  flinging  his  hat  upon  a  chair,  Rtrode 
at  once  to  the  table. 

The  old  man  did  not  once  raise  his  eyes  until  the  prayer 
was  over.  He  would  not  have  done  so  had  the  bouse  boon 
on  fire.  But  at  the  close,  he  looked  up  at  his  son  with  a 
brow  of  thunder.  The  cloud  was  of  serious  and  very  un- 
usual blackness.  He  had  for  some  time  been  dissatisfied 
with  his  son.  He  had  seen  that  the  youth  entertained  some 
aversion  for  his  guest.  Besides,  he  had  learned  from  his 
worthy  consort,  that,  in  an  endeavor  of  Brother  Stevens  to 
bestow  good  counsel  upon  the  youth,  he  had  been  repulsed 
with  as  little  respect  as  ceremony.  There  was  one  thing 
that  the  stem  old  man  had  not  seen,  and  could  not  see ; 
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^(J  that  was  the  altered  appearance  of  the  lad.  M  La 
knew  of  no  reaaon  why  he  should  be  oabappy,  ao  he  failed 
to  perceive  in  his  appearance  any  of  the  signs  of  onhappi- 
ness.  He  saw  nothing  but  the  violation  of  his  laws,  and 
that  sort  of  self-esteem  which  produces  fEumticism,  is  alvays 
the  most  rigid  in  the  enforcement  of  its  ow^  ordinanoos. 
Already  he  regarded  the  youth  as  in  a  state  of  rebdlion, 
and  for  such  an  offence  his  feeling  was  very  much  that  of 
the  ancient  puritan*  No  one  more  insi^  upon  dutj^  dian 
he  who  has  attained  authority  by  flinging  off  Ate  fetters  ct 
obedience.  Your  toughest  sinner  usually  makes  the  sourest 
saint. 

"  And  is  this  the  way,  William  Hinkley,  that  you  show 
respect  to  Ood?  Do  you  despise  the  blessing  whifih 
Brother  Stevens  asks  upon  the  food  which  sustains  us  ?" 

^'  I  presume,  sir,  that  Gbd  has  already  blessed  all  tba 
food  which  he  bestows  upon  man.  I  do  not  think  that  aay 
prayer  of  Brother  Stevens  can  render  it  more  blesaed." 

"  Ha !  you  do  not,  do  you  ?  JPlease  to  riae  fh»n  thii 
table." 

"  Nay,  sir — "  be^n  Stevens^ 

'^  Rise,  sir,"  continued  the  old  mai^  laying  down  knife 
and  fork,  and  oonfrontiag  the  offender  with  that  do£^;8d 
look  of  'Ictormination  which  in  a  coarse  nature  is  the  suro 
sign  of  moral  inflexibility. 

"  Forgave  him,  sir,  this  time,"  said  Stevens ;  "  I  entreat 
you  to  forgive  hm.  The  young  man  knows  not  what  h» 
does." 

'^  I  wiill  mak^  him  know,"  continued  the  other. 

^^  Plead  not  for  me,  sir,"  said  William  Hinkley,  glaring 
upon  Stevens  with  something  of  that  expression  which  in 
western  parlance  is  called  wolfish,  ^<I  scorn  and  qpora 
your  int^erence." 

"  William,  William,  my  dear  son,  do  not  speak  so— do 
not  make  your  father  angry." 

"Will  you  leave  the  table,  sir^  or  not?'^  draiandod  flio 
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father,  his  words  being  fipoken  Very  slowly,  through  hfc 
teeth,  and  with  the  eflbrt  of  one  *whD  seeks  to  conceal  the 
growiug  agitation.  The  eyes  df  the  mother  fell  upon  the 
youth  full  of  tears  and  entreaty.  His  fine  countenance  be- 
trayed the  conflicting  emotions  of  his  sotd.  There  was 
grief,  and  anger,  despair  and  defiance ;  the  consciousness 
of  being  wrong,  and  the  more  painful  consciousness  of  suf- 
fering wrong.  He  half  started  from  hife  chair,  again  re- 
sumed it,  and  gazing  upon  Stevens  "with  the  hate  and  agony 
which  he  felt,  seemed  to  be  entirely  forgetful  Of  the  words 
and  presence  of  the  father.  The  old  man  deliberately  rose 
from  the  table  and  left  the  room.  The  mother  now  started 
up  in  an  agony  of  fear. 

"  Run,  my  son — leave  the  room  before  your  ftither  comes 
back.  Speak  tft  him.  Brother  Stevens,  and  tell  him  of  the 
danger.** 

^  Do  not  call  tipon  him,  mother,  if  you  would  not  have 
me  defy  you  also.  If  your  words  will  not  avail  with  me, 
1)0  sure  that  his  call  not.** 

'^^  What  mean  you,  my  son  t  You  surely  have  no  cause 
to  be  angry  with  Brother  Stevens." 

"No  cause!  no  cause! — but  it  matters  not!  Brother 
Stevens  knows  that  I  have  cause.  He  has  heard  my  defi- 
ance— he  knows  my  scorn  and  hate,  and  he  shall  feel  them  I" 

**  William,  my  son,  how — ** 

The  st^s  of  the  father,  approaching  through  the  passage- 
way, diverted  her  mind  to  a  new  terror.  She  knew  the 
vindictive  and  harsh  nature  of  the  old  man ;  and  apprehen- 
sions for  h6r  sou  superseded  the  feeling  of  anger  which  his 
language  had  provoked. 

"  Oh,  my  son,  be  submissive,  or  fly.  Jump  out  of  the 
Window,  and  leave  Brother  Stevens  and  me  to  pacify  him. 
We  win  do  all  we  can.** 

The  unlucky  allusion  to  Brother  Stevens  only  increased 
the  young  man's  obstinacy, 

"  I  afiA:  you  not,  mother.    1  wish  you  to  do  nothing,  and 

11 
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to  say  nothing.  Here  I  will  remain.  I  will  not  fly.  II 
will  be  for  my  father  and  mother  to  say  whether  they  will 
expel  their  only  son  firom  their  home,  to  make  room  for  a 
stranger." 

^^  It  shall  not  be  said  tiiat  I  have  been  the  cause  of  this,'' 
said  Stevens,  rising  with  dignity  from  his  chair;  ^^I  will 
leave  your  house,  Mrs.  Hinkley,  only  regretting  that  I 
should  be  the  innocent  cause  of  any  misunderstanding  or 
discontent  among  its  members.  I  know  not  exactly  what 
can  be  the  meaning  of  your  son's  conduct.  I  have  never 
•ffended  him ;  but,  as  my  presence  does  offend  him,  I  will 
withdraw  myself — " 

"  You  shall  not !"  exclaimed  old  Hinkley,  who  re-entered 
the  room  at  this  moment,  and  had  heard  the  kst  words  of 
the  speaker.  ^'  You  shall  not  leave  the  house.  Had  I  fifty 
sons,  and  they  were  all  to  behave  in  the  manner  of  this 
viper,  they  should  all  leave  it  before  you  should  stir  from 
the  threshold." 

The  old  man  brought  with  him  a  cowskin ;  and  the  mar 
ternal  apprehensions  of  his  wife,  who  knew  his  severe  and 
determined  disposition,  were  now  awakened  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  overcome  the  feeling  of  deference,  if  not  fear, 
with  which  the  authority  of  her  liege  lord  had  always  in- 
spired her. 

"  Mr.  Hinkley,  you  won't  strike  William  with  that  whip 
— you  must  not — you  shall  not!"  and,  speaking  thus,  she 
started  up  and  threw  herself  in  the  old  man's  way.  He 
put  her  aside  with  no  measured  movement  of  his  arm,  and 
approached  the  side  of  the  table  where  the  young  man  sat. 

"  Run,  William,  run,  if  you  love  me !"  cried  the  terrified 
mother. 

"  I  will  not  run  I"  was  the  answer  of  the  youth,  who  roee 
from  his  seat,  however,  at  the  same  moment  and  confironted 
his  father. 

"  Do  not  strike  me,  father !  I  warn  you — do  not  strike 
me.    I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  have  suffered  wrong.    I  did 
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not  mean,  and  do  not  mean,  to  offend  you.  Let  that  con- 
tent you,  bnt  do  not  strike  me." 

The  answer  was  a  blow.  The  whip  descended  once,  and 
bat  once,  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  young  man.  His  whole 
frame  was  in  a  convulsion.  His  eyes  dilated  with  the  an- 
guish of  his  soul ;  his  features  worked  spasmodically.  There 
was  a  moment's  hesitation.  The  arm  that  smote  him  was 
again  uplifted — the  cruel  and  degrading  instrument  of  pun- 
ishment a  second  time  about  to  descend ;  when,  with  the 
strength  of  youth,  and  the  determination  of  manhood,  the 
son  grasped  the  arm  of  the  father,  and,  without  any  more 
than  the  degree  of  violence  necessary  to  effect  his  object, 
he  tore  the  weapon  from  the  uplifted  hand. 

^^I  can  not  strike  youT  he  exclaimed,  addressing  the 
old  man.  ^^That  blow  has  lost  you  your  son — for  ever! 
The  shame  and  the  dishonor  shall  rest  on  other  shoulders. 
They  are  better  deserved  here,  and  here  I  place  them !" 

With  these  words,  he  smote  Stevens  over  the  shouldera, 
once,  twice,  thrice,  before  the  latter  could  dose  with  him, 
or  the  father  interfere  to  arrest  the  attempt*  Stevens  sprang 
upon  him,  but  the  more  atiiletio  countryman  flung  him  off, 
and  still  maintained  his  wei^n.  The  father  added  his 
efforts  to  those  of  Stevens ;  but  he  shook  himself  free  from 
both,  and,  by  this  time,  the  mother  had  ccxitrived  to  place 
herself  between  the  parties.  William  Hinkley  then  flung 
the  whip  from  the  window,  and  moved  toward  the  door. 
In  passing  Stevens,  he  mattered  a  few  words : — 

^^  [f  there  is  any  skin  beneath  the  cloak  of  the  parson,  I 
trust  I  have  reached  it." 

<^  Enough !"  said  the  other,  in  the  same  low  tone.  ^^  You 
shall  have  ycpr  wish." 

The  youth  looked  back  once,  with  tearful  eyes,  upon  his 
mother ;  and  making  no  other  answer  but  a  glance  more 
full  of  sorrow  than  anger  to  the  furious  flood  of  denuncia- 
tion which  the  old  man  continued  to  pour  forth,  he  pro- 
ceeded slowly  from  the  apartment  and  the  dwelling. 
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CHALLGm^. 

The  whole  scene  passed  in  very  fe^  minntes.  Ko  time 
was  given  for  refleetion,  and  eacA  ot  the  parties  obeyed  his 
natural  or  habitual  impulses.  Old  Hinkley,  except  when 
at  prayers,  was  a  man  of  few  words.  He  was  mudi  more 
prompt  at  deeds  than  words^-a  proof  of  which  has  already 
been  shown ;  but  the  good  mother  was  not  so  patient,  and 
made  a  freer  use  of  Ae  feminitie  weapon  than  we  have  been 
willing  to  inflict  upon  our  readere.  Though  siie  beartSy 
disapproved  of  her  son's  conduct  toward  Stevens,  and  re- 
garded it  as  one  of  the  most  unaccountiMe  wonders,  the 
offender  was  still  her  son.  She  never  once  forgot,  or  could 
forget,  that.  But  the  rage  of  the  old  man  was  unappeasa- 
ble. The  indignity  to  his  guest,  and  that  guest  oi  a  catting 
80  sacred,  was  past  all  forgiveness,  as  it  was  past  all  his 
powers  of  language  fltly  to  describe.  He  swore  to  pursue 
the  offender  with  his  wrath  to  the  end  of  the  worid,  to  out 
him  off  equally  from  his  forttme  and  forgiveness ;  and  when 
Brother  Stevens,  endeavoring  to  maintain  the  pacific  and 
forgiving  oharmoter  which  his  profession  requi^d,  utteted 
some  commonplace  pleading  in  the  youA's  behalf,  lie  si- 
lenced him  by  saying  that,  '<  weire  he  on  Ae  bed  of  death, 
and  were  the  offendei*  then  to  present  himself,  the  last 
prayer  diat  be  should  make  to  Heaven  would  be  for  sidl- 
cient  strength  to  rise  up  and  complete  the  punishment  which 
he  had  then ' 
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Ab  for  Steyens,  though  he  professed  a  more  charitablo 
spirit,  his  feelings  were  quite  as  hostile,  and  much  more 
deadly.  He  was  not  without  that  conventional  courage 
which  makes  one,  in  certain  states  of  society,  prompt 
enough  to  place  himself  in  the  jBelds  of  the  duello.  To  this 
condition  of  preparedness  it  has  hitherto  been  the  training 
of  the  West  that  every  man,  at  all  solicitous  of  public  life, 
must  eventually  come.  As  a  student  of  divinity,  it  was  not 
a  necessity  with  Alfred  Stevens.  Nay,  it  was  essential  to 
the  character  which  he  professed  that  he  should  eschew 
such  a  mode  of  arbitrament.  But  he  reasoi^ed  on  this  subr 
ject,  as  well  with  reference  to  past  habits  as  to  future  re- 
sponsibilities. His  present  profession  being  simply  a  ruse 
(Tamour  (and,  as  he  already  began  to  perceive,  a  harmless 
one  in  the  eyes  of  the  beauty  whom  he  sought,  and  whose 
intense  feelings  and  unregulated  mind  did  not  suffer  her  to 
perceive  the  serious  defects  of  a  character  which  should  at- 
tempt so  impious  a  fraud),  he  was  beginning  to  be  some- 
what indifferent  to  its  preservation ;  and,  with  the  decline 
of  his  caution  in  this  respect,  arose  the  natural  inquiry  as 
to  what  would  be  expected  pf  him  in  his  former  relations 
to  society.  Should  it  ever  be  known  hereafter,  at  a  time 
when  he  stood  before  the  people  as  a  candidate  for  some 
high  political  trust,  that  he  had  tamely  submitted  to  the 
infliction  of  a  cowskin,  the  revelation  would  be  fatal  to  all 
his  hopes  of  ambition,  and  conplusive  against  all  his  social 
pretensions.  In  short,  so  far  as  society  was  concerned,  it 
would  be  his  social  death. 

These  considerations  were  felt  in  their  fullest  force.  In- 
deed, their  force  can  not  well  be  conceived  by  the  citizen 
of  any  community  where  the  sense  of  individual  responsi- 
bility is  less  rigid  and  exacting.  They  naturally  outweighed 
all  others  in  the  nund  of  Alfred  Stevens ;  and,  though  no 
fire-eater,  he  not  only  resolved  on  fighting  with  Hiukley, 
but,  smarting  under  the  strokes  of  the  cowskin — heavily 
laid  on  as  they  had  been — his  resolution  was  equally  firm 
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that,  in  the  conflict,  they  should  not  separate  onUl  blood 
was  drawn.  Of  course,  there  were  some  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  in  bringing  about  the  meeting,  but,  where  tbo 
parties  are  willing,  most  difficulties  are  surmounted  with 
tolerable  ease.  This  being  the  case  at  present,  it  followed 
that  both  minds  were  busy  at  the  same  moment  in  devising 
the  when,  the  how,  and  the  where,  of  the  encounter. 

William  Hinkley  went  from  the  house  of  his  father  to 
that  of  his  cousin  ;  but  the  latter  had  not  yet  returned  from 
that  ride  which  he  had  taken  in  order  to  discover  the  course 
usually  pursued  by  Stevens.  Here  he  sat  down  to  dinner, 
but  the  sister  of  Ned  Hinkley  observed  that  he  ate  little, 
and  fancied  he  was  sick.  That  he  should  come  to  dine 
with  his  cousin  was  too  frequent  a  matter  to  occasion  ques- 
tion or  surprise.  This  lady  was  older  than  her  brother 
by  some  seven  years.  She  was  a  widow,  with  an  only  child, 
a  girl.  The  child  was  a  prattling,  smiling,  good-natured 
thing,  about  seven  years  old,  who  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  on  Cousin  William^s  knee.  Poor  William,  indeed, 
was  quite  a  favorite  at  every  house  in  the  village  except 
that  of  Margaret  Cooper,  and,  as  he  sometimes  used  bit- 
terly to  add,  his  own.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  child 
was  rendered  unhappy  by  the  seeming  indiflFerence  of  Cousin 
William.  The  heart  of  the  young  man  was  too  full  of  grief, 
and  his  mind  of  anxiety,  to  suffer  him  to  bestow  the  usual 
caresses  upon  her;  and  when,  putting  her  down,  he  passed 
into  the  chamber  of  Ned  Hinkley,  the  little  thing  went 
off  to  her  mother,  to  complain  of  the  neglect  she  had  un- 
dergone. 

"  Cousin  William  don't  love  Susan  any  more,  mamma,'* 
was  the  burden  of  her  complaint. 

"  Why  do  you  say  so,  Susan  ?" 

^^  He  don't  kiss  me,  mamma ;  he  don^'t  keep  me  in  his  lap. 
He  don't  say  good  things  to  me,  and  call  me  his  little  sweet- 
heart. I'm  afraid  Cousin  William's  got  some  other  sweet- 
heart.   He  don't  love  Susan." 
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It  was  wbile  the  little  pratder  was  pouring  forth  her 
infantile  sorrows  in  her  mother's  ear,  that  the  voice  of 
Wiffiam  Hinkley  was  heard,  calling  her  name  from  the 
chanher. 

'^  There,  he's  calling  yon  now,  Susan.  Bun  to  him  and 
kiss  him,  and  see  what  he  wants.  Vm  sure  he  loves  jou 
^t  as  much  as  ever.    He^s  got  no  other  sweetheart." 

^  m  run,  mamma — that  I  will.  Fm  so  glad !  I  hope  he 
loves  me  T'  and  the  little  innocent  scampered  away  to  the 
chamber.  Her  artless  tongue,  as  she  approached,  enabled 
him  to  pereeive  what  had  been  her  grievances. 

^^Do  you  call  me  to  love  me,  and  to  kiss  me,  Oousin 
William,  and  to  make  me  your  sweetheart  again  f " 

^  Tes,  Susan,  you  shall  be  my  only  sweetheart.  I  will 
kiss  nobody  but  yoo.'' 

"  You'll  forget — you  will — you'll  put  me  out  of  your 
lap,  and  go  away  shahii^  your  head,  and  looking  so! — " 
und  here  the  observant  little  creature  attempted  a  ehildish 
imitation  of  the  sad  action  and  the  strange,  moody  gestures 
with  which  he  had  put  her  down  when  he  was  retiring  from 
the  room — gestures  and  looks  which  die  less  quick  eyes  of 
her  mother  had  failed  utterly  to  perceive. 

<^  No,  no !"  said  he,  with  a  sad  smile ;  ^^  no^  Sssfui.  I'll 
keep  you  in  my  lap  for  an  hour  whenever  I  oome^  and  you 
shall  be  my  sweetheart  always." 

^  Your/i^8weetheart,yonr  UaleSaawn,  Ooosin  William." 

^^  Yes,  my  dear  little  Susan,  my  dearest  little  sweetheart 
Susan." 

And  he  kissed  the  child  fondly  while  he  spoke,  and  pat- 
ted her  rosy  cheeks  with  a  degree  of  tenderness  which  his 
sad  and  wandering  thoughts  did  not  materially  diminish. 

^<  But  now,  Susan,"  said  he,  ^^  if  I  am  to  be  your  sweet- 
heart, and  to  love  you  always,  you  must  do  aU  that  I  bid 
JOU.    You  must  go  where  I  send  you." 

"Don't  I,  Cousin  William?  When  you  send  me  to 
fihran'pa  Calvert,  don't  I  go  and  bring  you  books,  and  didn't 
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I  always  roo,  and  come  ba<^  8ooii|  and  never  play  by  ilie 
way?" 

^^YouVe  a  dear  Susan,"  said  be;  '^and  I  want  yo«  to 
cany  a  paper  for  me  now.  Do  yoa  see  this  little  paper  f 
What  is  it?" 

**  A  note— don't  I  know  ?" 

^^  Well,  yon  mnst  carry  this  note  for  me  to  nnole's,  birt 
yon  mnstn't  give  it  to  nncle^  nor  to  aunty,  nor  to  anybody 
but  tiie  young  man  that  lives  there — young  Mr.  Stevens.'* 

^  Parson  Stevens,"  said  the  Uttle  thing,  oorvectii^  hinu 

<<  Ay,  ay,  Parson  Stevens,  if  yom  please.  You  must  giv« 
it  to  him,  and  him  only ;  and  he  wiU  give  you  a  paper  to 
bring  back  to  me.    WiU  you  go  now,  Sasan  ?" 

♦*Tes,  I'll  go:  but.  Cousin  William,  are  you  going  to 
shoot  the  little  guns  f  Don't  shoot  them  till  I  come  baokt 
will  you?" 

The  child  pointed  to  a  pair  of  pistols  which  lay  upon  the 
table  where  William  Hinkley  had  penned  the  billet.  A 
flush  of  consciousness  passed  over  the  young  man's  cheek. 
It  seeoDQied  to  him  as  if  the  littfo  inBodeat's  inquiry  had 
taken  the  aspect  of  an  accusation.  He  promised  and  dia- 
missed  her,  and,  when  she  had  disaiq>eared,  proceeded  to 
put  the  pistols  in  some  eoncUtidn  for  use.  In  that  time  and 
region,  di^  were  not  often  fought  with  those  costly  and 
powerful  weapons,  the  pistols  of  rifle  bor6  and  sight.  The 
rifle,  or  the  ordinary  hcHrseman's  pistol,  answered  the  pur- 
poses of  hate.  The  former  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  tiie 
Eentuckian,  was  a  deadly  weapon  always;  and,  ia  tke 
grasp  of  afiirm  hand, and  under  the  durdctioa  of  a  practised 
eye,  tiie  latter,  at  t^  paces,  was  searoely  less  so.  This 
being  die  case,  but  few  refinement  were  necessary  to  bring 
about  the  most  fiatal  issues  of  enmity ;  and  the  instroments 
which  William  Hinkley  was  preparing  for  the  field  weiB 
such  as  would  produce  a  smile  on  the  lips  of  more  <)iviliaed 
combatants.  Th^  w^e  of  the  dbarsest  kind  of  holster- 
pistols,  and  had  probably  seen  semce  in  the  ftavolalioa. 
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Tli6  0lo«kB  were  rickety,  the  barrels  thin,  the  bore  almost 
kitge  raongh  for  grape,  and  really  such  as  woald  reeeive 
Mad  disgorge  a  tkrde-oance  bullet  with  little  siloing  or 
relactaDoe.  They  had  been  the  property  of  his  own  grand- 
flUker,  and  ttieir  talue  fbr  use  was  p^haps  rather  height- 
ened than  dioiiniflAied  by  the  degree  of  feneration  which,  in 
the  flunily,  was  attached  to  their  history. 

WiUiam  Hinldey  soon  put  tiiem  in  the  most  efilcient  or 
der.  He  was  not  a  practised  hand,  but  an  American  for 
eater  is  a  good  shot  ahnost  by  instinct ;  he  naturaDy  cleayes 
to  a  gun,  and  witfaovt  instruction  learns  its  use.  William, 
however,  did  not  think  much  of  what  he  could  hit,  at  what 
distance,  and  under  what  circumstances.  Nothing,  perhaps, 
could  better  show  the  confidence  in  himself  and  weapon 
than  the  inattention  which  the  native-born  woodman  usually 
exhibits  to  these  points.  Let  his  weapon  be  such  as  he  can 
rely  upon,  and  his  cause  of  quarrel  such  as  can  justify  his 
anger,  and  the  rest  seems  easy,  and  gives  him  little  annoy- 
ance. This  was  now  the  case  with  our  rustic.  He  never, 
for  a  moment,  thought  of  practising.  He  had  shot  repeat- 
edly, and  knew  what  he  could  do.  His  simple  object  was 
to  bring  his  enemy  to  the  field,  and  to  meet  him  there.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  he  had  loaded  both  pistols,  which  he  did 
with  equal  care,  and  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  lead  and 
powder,  he  carefully  put  them  away  withoi^t  offering  to  test 
his  own  skin  or  their  capacities.  On  this  subject,  his  in- 
difference would  have  appeared,  to  a  regular  duellist,  the 
very  extreme  of  obtuseness. 

His  little  courier  conveyed  his  billet  to  Stevens  in  due 
season.  As  she  had  been  instructed,  she  gave  it  into  the 
hands  of  Stevens  only;  butr  when  she  delivered  it,  old 
Hinkley  was  present,  and  she  named  the  person  by  whom 
it  was  sent. 

<«  My  son !  what  does  he  say  ?"  demanded  the  old  man, 
half-suspecting  the  purport  of  the  billet. 

«<  Abl"  ezckimed  Stevens,  with  the  readiness  of  a  prao* 
11* 
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tised  actor,  <^  ibere  is  some  hope,  I  am  glad  to  tell  j<m^  Mt. 
Hinkley,  of  his  coming  to  his  senses.  He  declaree  hie  wiik 
to  atone,  and  invites  me  to  aee  him.  I  have  no  doubt  thai 
he,  wishes  me  to  mediate  for  him." 

^^  I  will  never  forgive  him  while  I  have  breath  1"  cried 
the  old  moA)  leaving  the  room*    *^  Tell  him  that !" 

<^  Wait  a  moment,  my  pretty  one,"  said  Stevens,  aa  ba 
was  about  retiring  to  his  ohambee,  ^^  till  I  can  write  aa  an- 
swer." 

The  billet  of  Hinkley  he  again  read*  We  may  do  aa 
likewise.    It  was  to  the  following  efiect  :*-- 

"  Sm :  If  I  understood  your  last  assurance  on  leaving 
you  this  day,  I  am  to  believe  that  the  stroke  of  my  whip  has 
made  its  proper  impression  on  your  soul — that  you  ara 
willing  to  use  the  ordinary  means  of  ordinary  persons,  to 
avenge  an  indignity  which  was  not  confined  to  your  cloth. 
If  so,  meet  me  at  the  lake  with  whatever  weapons  you  chooae 
to  bring.  I  will  be  there,  provided  with  pistols  for  both,  at 
any  hour  from  three  to  six.  I  shall  proceed  to  the  spot  as 
soon  as  I  receive  your  answer.  "  W.  H." 

**  Short  and  sharp !"  exclaimed  Stevens  as  he  read  the 
billet.  ^'  ^  Who  would  have  thought  that  the  young  man 
had  so  much  blood  in  him !'  Well,  we  will  not  balk  your 
desire,  Master  Hinkley.  We  will  meet  you,  in  verity, 
though  it  may  compel  me  to  throw  up  my  present  hand  and 
call  for  other  cards.   N^importe :  there  is  no  other  course.** 

While  soliloquizmg,  he  penned  his  answer,  which  was 
brief  and  to  the  purpose : — 

^^  I  will  meet  you  as  soon  at  I  can  steal  off  without  pro- 
voking suspicion.  I  have  pistols  whfch  I  will  bring  with 
me.  ^A.  S.** 

<<  There,  my  little  damsel,''  said  he,  re-entering  tba 
4inin(;-room,  and  putting  the  sealed  paper  into  the  bandsof 
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tbe  childy  '^  oariy  thai  to  Mr*  Hiiikle7,.and  tell  him  I  will 
oome  aod  speak  with  hin  as  he  bege  me.  Bat  the  note  will 
tell  him." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

u  So '' 

Mrs.  Hinkli^  stored  the  room^  at  this  moment.  Her 
husband  had  apprized  her  of  the  commnnication  which  her 
son  had  made,  and  the  disposition  to  atonement  and  repent- 
ance  which  he  had  expressed.  She  was  aoauona  to  confirm 
this  good  disposition,  to  have  her  son  brought  back  within 
the  fold^joatorod  to  her  own  affeotions  and  the  favor  of  his 
Anther.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  had  signified  his  determined' 
hostilitf,  even  while  conveying  his  intelligence;  but  the 
mother  was  sanguine — when  was  a  mother  otherwise  ? — 
that  all  things  would  came  right  which  related  to  her  only 
child.  She  now  came  to  implore  the  efforts  of  Stevens ;  to 
entreat,  that,  like  a  good  Christian,  he  would  not  suffer  the 
shocking  stripes  which  her  son,  in  his  madness,  had  inflicted 
upon  him  to  outweigh  his  charily,  to  get  the  better  of  his 
blessed  principles?  and  make  him  war  upon  the  atoning 
spirit  which  had  so  lately,  and  so  suddenly  wakened  up  in 
the  bosom  of  the  unruly  boy.  She  did  not  endeavor  to 
qualify  the  offence  of  which  her  son  had  been  guilty.  She 
was  far  from  underrating  the  indignity  to  which  Stevens 
had  been  subjected;  but  the  offender  was  her  son — her 
only  son — in  spite  of  all  his  faults,  follies,  and  imperfec- 
tions, the  apple  of  her  eye — the  only  being  for  whom  she 
cared  to  live ! 

Ah !  the  love  of  a  mother! — what  a  holy  thing !  sadly 
wanting  in  judgment — frequently  misleading,  perverting, 
nay,  dooming  the  object  which  it  loves ;  but,  nevertheless, 
most  pure  ;  least  selfish ;  truest; most  devoted ! 

And  the  tears  gushed  from  the  old  woman's  eyes  as  she 
caught  the  hand  of  Stevens  in  her  own,  and  kissed  it — 
kissed  his  hand — could  William  Hinkley  have  seen  thaty 
how  it  would  have  rankled,  how  he  wotdd  have  writhed ! 
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She  kissed  the  hands  of  that  wily  hypocrite,  bedewing  tlieiii 
witti  her  tears,  as  if  he  were  some  benign  and  blessing 
saint ;  and  not  because  he  had  shown  any  merits  or  {Htuv 
tised  any  yirtnes,  but  simply  because  of  certain  professions 
which  he  had  made,  and  in  which  she  had  perfect  fiedth  be- 
cause o{  the  professions^  and  not  because  of  any  previous 
knowledge  which  she  had  of  the  professor*  Truly,  it  be- 
hooves a  rogue  monstrous  much  to  know  what  garment  it  is 
best  to  wear ;  (he  question  is  equally  important  to  rogue 
and  dandy. 

Stevens  made  a  thousand  assurances  in  the  most  Chris- 
tian spirit — we  can  not  say  that  he  gave  her  tear  for  tear 
— promised  to  do  his  best  to  bring  back  the  prodigal  son 
to  her  embrace,  and  the  better  to  efiect  this  object,  put  his 
pistols  under  his  belt !  Withm  the  hour  he  was  on  Us  way 
to  the  place  of  meeting. 
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FOOT  TO  FOOT. 

Wjdluam  HimoiBT  was  all  impatience  until  his  little 
meeseng^  retarned^  which  she  did  with  a  speed  which 
mig^t  deserve  comiaendatioa  in  the  ease  of  oar  prof^sional 
Mercuries • — stage- drivers  and  mail  cantraetors,  hight! 
He  did  pot  withheld  it  from  the  little  maid,  bat  taking 
her  in  his  arsus^  and  kissing  her  fondly,  he  despatched  her 
to  her  mother,  while  he  wn^ped  «p  his  |AStols  and  eoBceal- 
ing  them  in  the  folds  o£  his.  coat,  hwrried  from  t&e  hoase 
with  the  anxious  haste  of  one  who  is  going  to  seek  hte 
prey.  He  felt  somewhat  like  that  broad-winged  eagle 
which  Inroods  on  the  projecting  pinnacle  of  yonder  roclqr 
peak  in  waiting  for  the  se^^awk  who  is  stoc^g  fitr  below 
him,  watching  when  the  sun's  rays  shall  glisten  from  the 
nprising  fins  of  his  favorite  fish.  But  it  was  not  a  selfish 
desire  to  secure  tiie  prey  which  the  terror  of  tile  oihtt 
might  cause  him  to  drop*  It  was  simply  to  punish  the 
prowler.  Poor  William  could  not  exactly  tell  indeed  wlgr 
he  wished  to  ahoot  Alfred  Stevens ;  bait  hia  cansa  of  hostil- 
ity was  not  lesa  cogent  because  it  had  no  name«  The 
thousand  littie  details  which  induce  our  prejudices  in  regard 
to  persons,  arc),  singly,  worth  no  one's  thought,  and  would 
possibly  prc^voke  the  contempt  of  all ;  but  like  the  myriad 
threads  which  secured  the  huge  frame  of  Gulliver  in  bis 
descent  upon  Lilliput,  they  are,  when  united,  able  to  bind 
the  biggest  giant  of  us  all. 

The  prejudices  of  William  Hinkley,  though  very  natural 


in  each  a  case  as  his,  seemed  to  him  veiy  modi  like  in- 
stincts. It  seemed  to  him,  if  he  once  reasoned  on  the  mat- 
ter, that,  as  he  had  good  cause  to  hate  the  intnider,  bo 
there  must  be  justification  for  shooting  him.  Were  this  not 
so,  the  policy  of  hating  would  be  very  questionable,  and 
surely  very  unprofitable.  It  would  be  a  great  waste  of  a 
very  laudable  quantify  of  feeling — something  like  omitting 
one's  bullet  in  discharging  one^s  piece — a  profligacy  oolj 
justifiable  in  a  feu  dejoie  afier  ¥i<^ry,  where  the  Irallets 
haye  already  done  all  necessary  mischief,  and  will  warrant 
m  small  suhmquent  waste  of  the  more  haradees  material. 

Without  demgning  any  su^  child's  play,  our  rastie  hero^ 
properly  equii^)ed  witii  his  antique  pistols,  well  diarged, 
close  rammed,  threeounce  bullets,  or  nearabouts,  in  eadi, 
stood,  breatMng  fire  but  without  cooling,  cm  tiie  edge  of  tte 
lake,  perched  on  an  eminence  and  looking  out  for  the  ceni- 
iag  enemy*  He  was  playing  an  unwonted  diaraoter,  but  he 
folt  as  if  it  were  quite  famiUar  to  Um.  He  had  none  of 
tkit  nk)e  feeling  which,  without  impugning  courage,  is  na*- 
nral  enough  to  inexperience  in  such  cases.  The  muiezles  of 
the  pistols  did  not  appear  to  him  particularly  large.  He 
never  once  ihonght  of  his  own  ribs  being  traversed  bj  his 
three-ounce  messengers.  He  had  no  mi^vings  on  flie  bA- 
ject  of  his  future  digestion.  He  only  thought  of  that  blow 
from  his  fcther's  hand — Ifaat  ke(^  riiaft  from  the  lips 
of  Margaret  Oooper — that  desolation  which  had  fiUlen 
upon  his  soul  from  the  sooni  of  both ;  and  the  vengeance 
wlnoh  it  was  in  his  power  to  iflfliot  upon  ^  fortunate  inters 
loper  to  iriiose  arts  he  ascribed  all  his  flrisf<»ianee !  and 
witii  these  thoughts  hfo  fbry  and  impatience  increased,  and 
he  ascended  the  highest  hill  to  look  out  for  his  foe;  de> 
seended,  in  the  next  moment,  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  the 
belter  to  prepare  for  the  meeting. 

In  diis  state  of  excitement  the  meekness  had  departed 
fipom  his  countenance ;  an  entire  change  of  expressioii  had 
'mken  plnee:  he  stood  op,  erect,  bold,  eag^«H7ed,  wiA  the 
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look  of  one  newlf  made  a  man  by  the  form  of  iadomitable 
idU,  and  feelipg,  for  the  first  time,  maa's  terrible  ocwimis* 
sion  to  deattoy.  la  a  momeai,  with  the  acqiiiaition  of  xmm 
mooda,  he  had  aoquired  a  oew  aspects  Hitherto^  he  had 
been  tame,  seemmgly  devoid  of  spirit— *}wi  baw  not  foiv 
gottM  the  reproaches  of  his  cousin,  which  aetaaUy  conveyed 
an  imputation  against  his  manliness? — shrinkhig,  with  a 
feeling  of  shyness  akin  to  inaiivai$e  kotUe^  and  almost  sub* 
milting  to  injastioe,  to  avoid  tiie  charge  of  ill-<natare.  The 
cbsnge  that  we  have  described  in  his  sonl,  had  made  itself 
singularly  apparent  in  Us  looks*  Tbey  wereiloll  of  a  grim 
determination.  Had  be  gased  upon  his  featores^  in  the 
^assy  BQibjoe  of  the  lake  beside  him,  be  bad  probably  re- 
ooiled  firom  their  expression. 

We  have  seen  Mrs.  Hinkl^  sending  Stevens  forth  fot 
tlie  pmrpose  of  recalling  her  son  to  lus  senses,  receiving  bis 
repcmtance,  and  bringbg  him  once  more  homo  into  tbe 
besom  of  hie  fiook.  We  have  net  forgotten  the  Int^e  of 
arguments  with  which  h^  provided  Imnself  in  ordst  to  bring 
abont  tUs  charitable  dtetermination.  Stevens  was  a  shot 
He  conld  snnff  his  candle  at  ten  paces,  sever  his  bamboo^ 
divide  tiie  fingers  of  the  hand  with  separate  bnllets  withont 
grazing  the  skin — ^noy,  more,  as  was  said  in  the  enphnistic 
phraseology  of  bis  admirers,  send  kis  ball  between  soul  and 
body  without  impairing  the  integrity  of  either. 

But  men  may  do  much  shooting  at  candle  or  bamboo,  wko 
would  do  preeioas  little  while  another  is  about  to  shoot  at 
them.  There  is  a  world  of  diffurence  between  looking  in  a 
bvll's-eye,  and  locking  in  the.  eye  of  man.  A  pistol,  too, 
looks  fiur  less  innooent,  regarded  through  the  medtma  of  a 
yawning  mnzale,  than  the  rounded  and  neatly^polisiied  butt 
The  huge  moutii  seems  to  dilate  as  you  look  iq>on  it.  Yon 
already  begin  to  &ncy  you  behold  the  leaden  mass — the 
tiiree-onnee  bullet — issuing  firom  its  stronghold,  like  a  re« 
bntiesB  baron  of  the  middle  ages,  going  fi>rth  under  his 
grim  archway,  seeking  only  whom  he  may  devour.    The 
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Bight  is  apt  to  diminiBh  the  inflnenoe  of  skilL  Nerres  are 
neoesBary  to  ^och  sportsnen,  and  nmy9B  beeome  HJngalarly 
wilrae  when  frowned  npoa  through  Bach  a  mediom. 

Under  this  view  of  the^case,  we  are  not  so  sore  thai  the 
excellence  of  aim  for  which  Alfred  S4eT«ia  haa  been  ao 
much  lauded,  will  make  the  ^ifferenoe  Yerj  materiid  be- 
tween the  partiee ;  and  bow  that  he  ia  fittrljr  roused^  there 
is  a  look  of  the  hnman  devil  about  l^Villiam  Hinkley,  iiiat 
makes  him  promise  to  be  dangeroos.  Nay,  the  veiy  pistola 
tiiat  he  wields^  those  clnmaj,  rosity,  big-moaihed  ante-revQl«- 
tioaarj  maohines^  whidi  W  stottt  grandaire  carried  at 
Oamden  and  fiataw,  have  a  look  of  service  aboat  them — 
a  grim,  vetenm4ike  aspect,  that  makes  tiiem  qoite  as  per- 
ilous to  face  as  to  handle.  If  thej  burst  ikej  will  blow  oq 
all  sides.  There  will  be  fragments  enough  for  friend  and 
foe ;  and  even  tiuMigh  Stevens  may  not  apprehend  so  mack 
from  the  aim  of  his  antagonist,  aomefting  of  defaroDoe  ia 
due  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  eoneussion,  as  will  make  ^> 
all  his  deficiencies  of  sktlL 

But  they  have  not  yet  met,  tiiough  Stevens,  with  praiaa- 
worthy  Ohrtetianity,  is  on  his  way  to  keep  his  engagraienta, 
as  well  to  mother  as  to  son.  Se  haa  hia  own  fdstolB — not 
made  for  this  purpoae--*'but  a  substantial  pair  of  tniTdler'a 
babes — big  of  moutil,  long  of  tiiroat,  thick  of  jaw,  keen 
of  sight,  quick  of  speech,  strong  of  wind,  and  weigh^  of 
ailment*  Hiey  are  rifled  bores  also,  and,  ia  tiM  haada 
of  ibe  owner,  have  done  clever  thiaga  at  bottle  and  aapliag, 
Stevens  would  prefor  to  liavB  the  legitimate  tUngs,  bat 
these  babee  are  trustworthy ;  and  he  has  no  reason  to  smp- 
pose  that  the  young  rustic  witosi  he  goes  to  meet  oan  pro- 
duce anything  more  efficient.  He  had  no  idea  of  thoae 
ancient  ball-pups,  those  sdeain  antOHcaivolulixmary  barkaia, 
which  our  grandaire  used  upon  harder  heads  than  kia^  at 
Oamden  and  the  Butaws.  He  is  soarcdy  so  ooafldant  in 
his  own  wei^ns  when  his  eye  rests  ^  tilte  raatf  taola  of 
his  enemy. 
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Bq(  it  was  not  deetiaed  that  thiB  fight  should  take  place 
witboat  witneaaes.  In  spite  of  all  the  precaations  of  the 
parties^  and  they  were  honest  in  taking  them,  oor  little 
village  had  its  inklings  of  what  was  going  on.  There  were 
oertain  signs  of  eonunotion  and  explosion  which  made 
themselves  understood.  Our  little  maid,  Snaan  Hinkley, 
was  die  first,  very  innooehily,  to  famish  a  cine  to  the 
i^ystery.  I%e  had  complained  to  her  mother  that  Coasiii 
William  had  not  shot  the  little  gnns  for  her  according  to 
bis  promise. 

^^  Bnt^  perhaps,  he  didn't  want  to  shoot  them,  Susan." 

^^  Yee,  mamma,  he  put  them  in  his  pockets.  He's  carried 
them  to  shoot;  and  he  promised  to  shoot  tham  for  me  as 
soon  as  I  carried  the  note." 

<<  And  to  whom  cUd  you  carry  the  note,  Susan  7"  asked 
the  mother. 

^^  To  ttie  young  parpon,  at  Uncle  WilUam's." 

The  mother  had  not  been  unobservant  of  the  degree  of 
hoetilitgr  which  her  brother,  as  well  as  cousin,  entertained 
for  Stevens.  They  had  both  very  freely  expressed  their 
dislike  in  her  pi^esence.  Some  of  their  conferences  had 
been  overheard  a»d  were  now  recalled,  in  which  this  ex- 
pression of  dislike  had  taken  the  form  of  threats,  vague 
and  purposeless,  seemingly,  at  the  time ;  but  which  now, 
taken  in  connectuxn  with  what  she  gathered  from  the  lips 
of  the  ehikl,  seemed  of  portentous  interest.  Then,  when 
she  understood  that  Stevens  had  sent  a  note  in  reply — and 
that  both  notes  were  sealed,  the  quick,  feminine  mind  in- 
stantly jumped  to  the  right  conclusion. 

^^  They  ure  surely  going  to  fight.  Get  my  bonnet,  Susan, 
I  must  run  to  Uncle  William's,  and  tell  him  while  there's 
time.    Which  way  did  Cousin  William  go  ?" 

The  child  could  tell  her  nothing  but  that  he  had  taken  to 
the  hills. 

<<  That  brother  Ned  shouldn't  be  here  now !  Though  I 
doB't  see  the  good  of  his  being  here.    He'd  only  make 
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matters  irorse.  Bun,  Susan — nm  over  io  Gran'pa  OalTBrt, 
and  tell  him  to  come  and  stop  tliem  firom  ^hting,  while  I 
hurry  to  Uncle  William's.  Lord  save  us ! — and  foi  bm  get 
there  in  time.'' 

The  widow  had  a  great  deal  more  te>  say,  b«i  this  was 
qdte  enough  to  bewfldar  the  litde  giri.  Nef^rtteleaa,  she 
set  forth  to  convey  flie  mysterions  message  to  Chrand'pa 
Oalvert,  thongh  tiie  good  motfier  never  onceri^Aeeted  HMt 
tids  message  was  of  the  sort  whidi  assmnes  flie  party  ad- 
dressed to  be  already  in  possession  of  the  principal  fkota. 
While  she  took  one  rente  the  mother  pursued  aiv>tlief ,  and 
the  two  arrived  at  tiieir  respective  {daces  at  about  the  same 
time.  Stevens  had  already  left  c^d  Hmklqr's  when  tlie 
widow  got  there,  and  the  constematien  of  Mrs.  Hinklej 
was  complete.  The  cM  man  was  seat  for  to  tbe-fidds,  and 
came  in  only  to  declare  that  some  snch  persnasioa  had  filfod 
Ids  own  mind  wlien  first  the  billet  of  Us  son  bad  been  re- 
ceived. Bnt  file  saspicion  of  tiie  fiither  was  of  a  nuudi 
harsher  sort  than  that  ci  the  widow  Hinldey.  In  her  aigtit 
it  was  a  dnel  only — bad  enoi^  as  a  duel — b«t  still  only 
a  dnel,  where  tiie  parttos  incnrring  equal  risks,  bad  eqaal 
rights.  Bnt  the  conception  of  the  tfair,  as  it  oooorred  to 
old  Hinkley,  was  very  dtffisr^t 

*^  Base  serpent !"  he  exclaimed — ^  he  has  sent  for  the 
good  yonng  man  only  to  mnrder  him.  He  tmjd<H^8  1dm  to 
come  to  him,  in  an  artfol  writing,  pretending  to  be  eerily 
sorrowed  and  fidl  of  repentimce;  and  he  pr^aras  the 
weapon  of  mnrder  to  day  Urn  when  he  comes.  Was  tiMSve 
ever  creature  so  base ! — but  I  will  hunt  1dm  oat  God  give 
me  strength,  and  grant  tiiat  I  may  find  him  in  aesBMm." 

Thus  saying,  the  old  man  setoed  his  crab-stick,  a  knotty 
dub,  that  had  been  seasoned  in  a  thousand  smokes,  and 
toughened  by  die  use  of  twenty  years.  His  wife  caught 
up  her  bonnet  and  hurried  with  the  widow  Blnkley  in  his 
train.  Ifeanwhile,  by  cross-exandning  tlie  ohlld,  Mr.  Cal- 
vert had  formed  some  pkumble  conjecturea  oi  what ' 
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footy  and  by  the  time  tiiat  the  formidable  proceesion  had 
reached  his  nei^borfaood  he  was  prepared  to  join  it. 
Bvents  thickened  with  the  increasing  numbers.  New  facts 
came  in  to  the  aid  of  old  ones  partially  understood.  The 
widow  Thackeray,  lookmg  from  her  widow,  as  yonng  and 
handsome  widows  are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  doing,  had 
seen  William  Hinkley  going  by  toward  the  hill,  with  a  very 
rapid  stride  and  a  countenance  very  much  i^tated ;  and  an 
hour  afterward  she  had  seen  Brother  Stevens  following  on 
the  same  route — good  young  man  !--^  with  the  most  heav- 
enly and  benignant  smile  upon  his  countenance — the  veiy 
personification  of  the  cherub  and  the  seraph,  commissioned 
to  subdue  the  fiend. 

**  Here  is  some  of  your  treachery,  Mr.  Oalvert.  You 
have  spoiled  this  boy  of  mine ;  turning  his  head  with  law 
studies ;  and  making  him  disobedient — giving  him  counsel 
and  encouragement  against  his  father — and  filling  his  mind 
with  evil  things.  It  is  all  your  doing,  and  your  books. 
And  now  he's  turned  out  a  bloody  murderer,  a  papist  mur- 
derer, with  your  Roman  catholic  doctrines." 

<^  I  am  no  Roman  catholic,  Mr.  Hinkley,"  was  the  mild 
reply — ^  and  as  for  William  becoming  a  murderer,  I  think 
that  improbable.  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  your  son  than 
you  have." 

"  He's  an  ungrateful  cub — a  varmint  of  the  wUdemess — 
to  strike  the  good  young  man  in  my  own  presrace-^— to 
strike  him  with  a  cowskin  —  what  do  you  think  of  that,  sir  f 
«B0wer  ne  that,  if  you  please." 

^DM  WiUiam  Hinkley  do  this?"   demanded  the  old 
teacher  earnestly. 
:     <"  Ay,  that  he  did,  did  he!" 

^I  can  hardly  understand  it.  There  must  have  been 
some  grievous  provocation  ?" 

**'Tes ;  it  was  a  grievous  provocation,  indeed,  to  have  to 
wait  for  grace  before  meat." 

<«W«B  that  all?  can  it  be  possible!" 
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The  mother  of  Him  oSBnder  si^plied.  the  hiatss  in  flie 
•tory — and  Calvert  was  sooieirhat  rdieved.  Thoo^  he 
-did  iK>t  pretend  to  jnstifj  the  assanU  of  the  joolfa,  he 
readily  saw  how  be  had  been  maddened  by  the  treatment 
of  his  father.  He  saw  that  the  latter  was  in  a  high  pitch 
of  religioas  fbry — his  prodigious  sdC-esteem  taking  part 
with  it,  naturally  enough,  against  a  son,  who,  until  this 
instance,  had  never  risen  in  defiance  against  eith«r.  Bz- 
po6tuLation*and  argnmeat  were  equally  vain  with  him ;  and 
eeasing  the  attempt  at  persuasion,  Oalvert  hurried  on  wilh 
the  rest,  being  equally  anxious  to  arrest  the  meditated  vio- 
lence, whether  that  eoatemplated  the  murderous  asaassi 
nation  which  the  father  declared,  or  the  lees  heinous  pr#- 
oeeding  of  the  duel  which  he  suspected. 

There  was  one  thing  which  made  him  tremble  tor  his  own 
confidence  in  William  Hinkley's  propriety  of  course. .  It 
was  the  difficulty  which  he  had  with  the  rest,  in  believing 
that  the  young  student  of  divinely  would  fight  a  dud.  This 
doubt,  he  felt,  must  be  that  of  his  piqwl  also :  whether  A» 
latter  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Stevens  would  depart 
from  the  lurincipleB  of  Ids  profession,  and  waive  ^  asenri- 
ties  which  it  afforded,  he  had  of  course,  no  means  for  con- 
jecturing ;  but  his  confidence  in  William  induced  him  to 
believe  that  some  such  impression  upon  his  mind  had  led 
him  to  the  measure  of  sending  a  challenge,  whici^  odier- 
wise,  addressed  to  a  theologian,  would  have  been  a  shama- 
less  mockery. 

There  was  a  long  running  fire,  by  way  of  oonvoraataon 
and  oommentaiy,  which  was  of  com»e  maintained  by  these 
toiling  pedestrians,  dieering  the  way  as  they  went;  hat 
thcmgh  it  made  old  Hinkley  peccant  and  wraD^,  and  ex* 
^rdsed  the  vmuMMlar  of  the  rest  to  very  liberal  extent,  we 
do  not  care  to  distress  the  reader  with  it.  It  may  h«e 
kaen  very  fine  or  not  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  genoral 
tenor  of  o(Hnion  run  heavily  against  our  unhappy  rustkva^d 
bfcvor  of  the  good  young  man,  Stevens.    Mrs.  Thaokaiay, 
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Ihe  widow^  to  whom  Sterens  had  paid  two  Tints  or  more 
rfnce  \k6  had  beOD  m  the  yiHage,  and  who  had  her  own  rea- 
BOAB  for  donbtiog  that  Hai^garet  Cooper  had  really  obtained 
CBj  adyantages  in  the  general  struggle  to  find  favor  in  the 
eight  of  this  handsome  man  of  God -^  was  loud  in  her  eulogy 
^pon  the  latter,  and  equally  unsparing  in  her  denmidations 
of  the  tillage  lad  who  meditated  so  foul  a  crime  as  the  ex- 
Uagoishing  so  blessed  a  light.  Her  denunciations  at  length 
aroused  all  the  mother  in  Mrs.  Hinkley^s  breast,  and  the 
two  damee  had  it,  hot  and  heavy,  until,  as  the  parties  ap- 
jHToaohed  the  lake,  old  Hinkley,  with  a  manner  all  his  own, 
enjoined  Ae  most  profound  silence,  and  hushed,  without 
■ettHng  t^e  dispute. 

Meanwhile,  ihe  combatants  had  met.  William  Hinkley, 
halving  ascended  die  tallest  perch  among  the  hills,  beheld 
im  enemy  aj^roachfaig  at  a  natural  paoe  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance. He  descended  rapidly  to  meet  him  and  the  parties 
joined  at  the  foot  of  the  woodland  path  leading  down  to 
4e  lake,  where,  but  a  few  days  before,  we  beheld  Stevens 
and  Margaret  Oooper.  Stevens  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
note  the  singular  and  imposing  change  which  a  day,  almost 
an  hour,  had  wrought  in  the  looks  and(  bearing  of  the  young 
rostie.  His  good,  and  rather  elevated  command  of  lan- 
guage, had  struck  him  previously  as  very  remarkable,  but 
this  had  been  explained  by  his  introduction  to  Mr.  Calvert, 
who,  as  his  teacher,  he  soon  found  was  very  well  able  to 
make  him  what  he  was.  It  was  the  high  bearing,  the 
Qourtoons  defiance,  tiie  superior  cmisciousness  of  strength 
and  character,  which  now  spoke  in  the  tone  and  manner  of 
Hve  youth.  A  ohdee  military  school,  for  ydars,  could 
9caroriy  have  brought  about  a  more  decided  expression  of 
that  subdued  heroism,  which  makes  mere  pianliness  a  mat- 
ter of  chivalry,  and  dignifies  brute  anger  and  blind  hostility 
iBto  something  like  a  sentiment.  Under  the  prompting  of 
•  good  head,  a  generous  temper,  and  the  goodness  of  a 
highly-roused,  but  legitimate  state  of  feeling,  William  Hink- 
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ky  wore  the  very  appearanoe  of  thi^  nobleoeasi  pride,  easc^ 
firmness,  and  coorteay,  which,  in  the  conyentional  woiid,  it 
is  so  difficult,  yet  held  to  be  so  important,  to  iiiipr«)iw  «poA 
the  champion  when  ready  for  the  field.  A  genuine  son  of 
thunder  would  have  rejoiced  in  his  deportment,  and  thoi^ 
a  sneering^  jealous  and  disparaging  t^nper,  Alfred  Steveoi 
conld  not  conceal  from  himself  the  ccmviotion  that  t^ere 
was  stuff  in  the  young  man  which  it  needed  notiiing  b«t 
trial  and  rough  attrition  to  bring  out, 

William  Hinkley  bowed  at  his  approach,  and  pwited  to 
a  dose  footpath  leading  to  l^e  roct3  on  the  oj^aoette  shore* 

^^  There,  sir,  we  shall  be  more  secret'  There  is  a  narrow 
grove  above,  just  suited  to  our  purpose.  Will  it  please  yo« 
to  proceed  thither  ?'' 

<<  As  you  t^ease,  Mr.  Hinkley,"  was  (lie  reply ;  ^^  I  have 
no  disposition  to  balk  your  particular  desires.  Bat  the 
sight  of  this  lake  reminds  me  that  I  owe  you  my  life  ?" 

^  I  had  thought,  sir,  that  the  indignity  which  I  put  upon 
you,  would  cancel  all  such  memories,"  was  the  stem  reply. 

The  cheek  of  Stevens  became  crimson — his  eye  flashed 
—  he  felt  the  sarcasm  —  but  something  was  doe  to  his  post* 
tion,  and  he  was  cool  enough  to  make  a  ooDeeasioa  to  cir- 
cumstances. He  answered  with  tolerable  calmness,  thoi^ 
not  without  considerable  effort. 

^  It  has  cancelled  the  obUgoHony  sir,  if  not  the  memory  1 
I  certainly  can  owe  you  nothing  for  a  life  whick  you  have 
attempted  to  disgrace-^" 

<'  Which  I  have  disgraced  t"  said  the  other,  intcarnqiiiiag 
him. 

^^  You  are  right,  sir.  How  &r,  however,  you  hav«  shown 
your  manhood  in  putting  an  indignity  upon  one  whose  pio> 
fession  implies  peace,  and  denoiunces  war,  you  are  as  well 
prepared  to  answer  as  myself." 

'^  The  cloth  seems  to  be  of  pre<»ous  thi<^es8  {"  was  As 
answer  of  Hinkley,  with  a  smile  (tf  bittw  and  SDomfid 
•areaam. 
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<^  If  you  oMtfi  to  GoniTey  the  idea  that  I  do  not  feel  the 
duune  of  tike  UefiTy  and  am  not  detormmad  on  avenging  it^ 
young  Kian^  you  are  in  error.  You  will  find  that  I  am  not 
less  determined  because  I  am  most  cool.  I  have  ccNooe  out 
deliberately  for  the  pnipoae  of  meeting  yon.  My  purpose 
in  remiftding  you.  of  my  im)l«8aioB  was  simply  to  und^ceiye 
you.  It  appnrs  to  me  net  impossible  that  the  knowledge 
of  it  has  made  you.  aomeiwhat  bolder  than  you  otherime 
might  have  been." 

^'  What  mean  yon  7"  was  the  stem  demand  of  ffinkleyi 
xiMerMin'iTiefy  etartiing  acoeatB. 

^^  To  tell  you  that  I  hare  not  always  been  a  non-bombaJk- 
ant,  that  I  am  soareely  one  now,  and  that,  in  the  other 
isohools,  in  which  I  hanre  been  taught^  the  use  of  the  pistol 
w«8  an  early  lesson*  You  have  jjrobably  fancied  that  sudi 
was  not  the  case,  and  that  my  pn^saion — " 

^  Ckune,  sir —<  will  you  folbw  this  patii  ?"  sbid  HinUey, 
hiteirupting  him  impatiently. 

^^  AH  in  good  tiibe,  sir,  when  you  have  heard  me  out,V 
was  the  cool  reply.  ^^  Now,  sir,"  he  continued,  ^^  were  you 
to  have  known  that  it  would  be  no  hard  task  foi*  me  to  mark 
any  button  on  your  vest,  at  any  distonee— ^  that  I  haye  oitai 
notched  a  smaller  mark,  and  that  I  am  prepared  to  do  so 
again^  it  might  be  that  yoiur  prudenoe  woidd  have  tempered 
your  courage—" 

^^  I  regret  for  your  sake,"  said  Hinkle^r,  again  utetm^ 
ing  him  with  a  saieasm^  *^  that  I  hare  not  l»roiight  with  me 
&e  weapon  with  which  my  marks^are  made.  You  se«n  to 
have  forgotten  that  I  too  have  some  skill  in  my  poor  wa^» 
One  would  tiiink^  sir,  tliat  the  memory  woidd  not  fail  of 
retaining  what  I  sm^ct  wiU  be  impressed  upon  the  skin  for 
some  time  longer." 

'^  You  are  eridently  bent  on  fighting,  Mr.  Hinkley,  and  I 
must  gratiQr  you  I" 

« If  you  please,  sir." 

^  Bvl,  beftre  doing  so,  I  shonld  like  to  know  in  what 
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inay  I  hlive  provoked  mch  a  feeling  of  ko6iilit]r  in  your 
Aiind?  I  have  notsoii^itadoso.  I  faa^  cm  the  oontmy, 
striTen  to  show  jou  my  friendship,  in  part  requital  of  the 
Idndness  shown  me  by  yonr  parents/' 

^  Do  not  speak  of  tiiem,  if  yoQ  please.'' 

^  Ay,  bat  I  mnst.  It  was  at  the  instance  of  your  vordqr 
viotfa^  tiiat  I  sought  yon  and  strove  to  confer  wiUi  yoa  oa 
the  oanse  of  yoor  evident  nnhappknees," 

"  Ton  were  the  cause." 

"ir 

u  Yes  — you !  Did  I  not  tell  yoa  tbon  tiiat  I  baMd  ym; 
and  did  you  not  accept  my  defiance  ?" 

*<  Yes ;  but  when  ywi  saved  my  life !  — " 

^  It  was  to  spurn  you  ^— to  pat  stripes  upon  yen.  I  toll 
you,  Alfred  Stevens,  I  loathe  jim  with  the  loathing  one 
feels  for  a  reptile,  whose  conning  is  as  detestaUe  as  hia 
sting  is  deadly.  I  loathe  yon  from  instinct.  I  felt  this  dia- 
like  and  distrust  for  you  from  the  first  moment  that  I  saw 
yon.  I  know  not  how,  or  why,  or  in  what  manner,  yon  are 
a  villain,  but  I  feel  you  to  be  one !  I  am  convinced  ot  it 
as  thoroughly  as  if  I  knew  it.  Yon  have  wormed  yonrsdf 
hito  the  boBom  of  my  fiunily.  You  have  expeUed  me  from 
the  affections  of  my  parents ;  and  not  content  with  diis,  yoa 
have  stolen  to  the  heart  of  the  woman  to  whom  my  life  waa 
devoted,  to  have  me  driven  thence  also.  Oan  I  do  less 
than  hate  youf  Oan  I  desire  less  than  your  destruction? 
Say,  having  heard  so  nmch,  whether  yon  will  nmka  it  ne- 
cessary that  I  sboold  again  lay  my  whip  over  yonr  shod- 
ders." 

The  feoe  of  Stevens  became  livid  as  he  listened  to  tiiii 
fierce  and  bitter  speech.  His  eye  watched  that  of  Ai9 
speaker  with  the  glare  of  the  tiger,  as  if  notefol  only  ot  the 
moment  when  to  8i»ing.  His  frame  tremUed«  His  lip 
quivered  with  the  struggling  rage.  All  his  beiiDg  of  sdf- 
superiority  vanished  when  he  listened  to  langoage  of  so  on- 
equivocal  a  character —kBguage  whidi  so  truly  denoanced. 
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without  defining,  his  villany.  He  felt,  that  if  the  instinct 
of  the  other  was  indeed  so  keen  and  quick,  then  was  the 
combat  necessary,  and  the  death  of  the  rustic  essential, 
perhaps,  to  his  own  safety.  William  Hinkley  met  his  glance 
with  a  like  fire.  There  was  no  shrinking  of  his  heart  or 
muscles.  Nay,  unlike  his  enemy,  he  felt  a  strange  thrill 
of  pleasure  in  his  veins  as  he  saw  the  effect  which  his 
language  had  produced  on  the  other. 

"  Lead  the  way  !**  said  Stevens ;  "  the  sooner  you  are 
satisfied  the  better.'' 

^^You  are  very  courteous,  and  I  thank  you,"  replied 
Hinkley,  with  «  •«bdui9d  but  sareastic  smile,  ^^yoa  will 
pardon  me  tor  the  seeming  slight,  in  taking  precedence  #f 
one  sd  superior ;  but  the  case  requires  it.  You  wfll  fleaa^ 
to  follow.    I  will  show  you  my  back  no  longer  than  it  seemp 
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U^KXPEOTED  IBBUEB. 

WnxiAM  HniKLBrr  ttseemded  the  itarrov  patti  leading  to 
the  hills  witii  an  alacrity  of  heart  whioh  somewhat  aor- 
jmsed  himeelf.  Hie  apprehensionft  of  danger,  if  he  Mt 
aaj,  were  not  of  a  kiad  to  distiieBB  er  anni^  him,  and  wen 
more  than  balanced  by  the  conviction  that  he  had  broaght 
his  enemy  within  his  level.  That  feeling  of  power  is  iadeed 
a  very  consolatory  one.  It  satisfies  the  ambitions  heart, 
though  death  preys  upon  his  household,  one  by  one ;  though 
sufiering  fevers  his  sleep ;  though  the  hopes  of  his  affection 
wither ;  though  the  loves  and  ties  of  his  youth  decay  and 
vanish.  It  makes  him  careless  of  the  sunshine,  and  heed- 
less of  the  storm.  It  deadens  his  ear  to  the  song  of  birds, 
it  blinds  his  eye  to  the  seduction  of  flowers.  It  makes  him 
fly  from  friendship  and  rush  on  hate.  It  compensates  for 
all  sorts  of  loneliness,  and  it  produces  them.  It  is  a  prince- 
ly despotism;  which,  while  it  robs  its  slave  of  freedom, 
covers  him  with  other  gifts  which  he  learns  to  value  more ; 
which,  binding  him  in  fetters,  makes  him  believe  that  they 
are  sceptres  and  symbols  before  which  all  things  become 
what  he  desires  them.  His  speech  is  changed,  his  very 
nature  perverted,  but  he  acquires  an  ^^  open  sesame"  l^ 
their  loss,  and  the  loss  seems  to  his  imagination  an  exceed- 
ing gain.  We  will  not  say  that  William  Hmkley  was  alto- 
gether satisfied  with  his  bargain,  but  in  the  moment  when 
he  stood  confronting  his  enemy  on  the  bald  rook,  with  a 
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deadly  weapon  in  eadi  trnftd — when  he  felt  tkat  he  etood 
Ibot  to  foot  in  eqttal  conflict  with  his  foe,  one  whom  he  had 
dragged  down  from  his  pride  of  place,  and  had  compelled 
to  the  fearfol  issoe  which  made  his  arrogance  qnail — in 
that  moment,  if  he  did  not  forget,  he  did  not  so  mnch  feel, 
4hat  he  had  lost  family  and  friends,  parents  and  love ;  and 
if  he  felt,  it  was  only  to  induce  that  keener  feeling  of  re- 
Tenge  in  which  even  the  affioctions  are  apt  to  be  swal- 
lowed up. 

Stevens  looked  in  the  eye  of  the  young  man  and  saw  that 
he  was  dangerous.  He  looked  upon  the  ante^rerolutionary 
pistols,  and  saw  that  they  were  dangerous  too,  in  a  double 
sense. 

"  Here  are  pistols,"  he  said,  "  better  suited  to  our  pur^ 
pose.    You  can  sound  them  and  take  your  choice." 

*<  These,"  said  Hinkley,  doggedly, "  are  as  well  suited  as 
any.  If  you  wiH,  you  can  take  your  choice  of  mine ;  but  if 
you  think  yours  superior,  use  them.  These  are  good 
enough  for  me»" 
'<  But  tiite  is  out  of  all  usage,"  said  Sterens. 
^'  What  matters  it,  Mr.  Stevens  ?  If  you  are  satisfied 
that  yours  are  the  best,  the  advantage  is  with  you.  If  you 
doubt  that  mine  can  kiU,  try  them.  I  have  a  faith  in  these 
piHols  which  will  content  me;  but  we  will  take  one  of 
each,  if  that  will  please  you  better,  and  use  which  we  think 
proper." 

Stevens  expressed  himself  better  pleased  to  keep  his  own. 
^  Suit  yourself  as  to  distance,"  said  Hinkley,  with  all  the 
coolness  of  an  unmixed  salamander.    His  opponent  stepped 
off  ten  paces  with  great  deliberation,  and  William  Hinkley, 
moving  toward  a  fragment  of  the  rock  upon  which  he  had 
placed  his  "revolutions"  for  the  better  inspection  of  his 
oiqx>nent,  possessed  himself  of  the  veterans  and  prepared 
to  take  the  station  which  had  been  assigned  liim. 
•*  Who  shall  give  the  word  ?"  demanded  Stevens. 
"  Tou  may!"  was  the  cool  rej(nnder. 


"If  I  do,  1  kill  you,"  said  die  other. 

"  I  hayo  ao  fear,  Mr.  Bteyena  "  answered  WiUiam  Hink- 
lejr  with  a  degree  of  pUiegm  which  almost  led  SteT^is  to 
faiicy  he  had  to  deal  with  a  regular  Trcgan — "  I  have  no 
fear,"  he  ooniiaued,  '^  and  if  yoa  £eu)C7  you  can  frightea  lae 
by  this  sort  of  bragging  you  baye  yery  maoh  mistake  your 
man.    Shoot  when  you  please,  word  or  no  word." 

WiUiam  Hinkley  stood  with  his  back  to  the  woods,  his 
face  toward  the  lake  which  spread  itself,  smooth  and  calm 
at  a  little  distai^ce.  He  did  not  perceiye  that  his  poisition 
was  a  disadyantageous  one.  The  tree  behind,  and  that 
beside  him,  rendered  his  body  a  most  conspicuons  mark ; 
while  his  opponent,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  oncoy- 
ered  rocks  ranged  with  no  other  objects  of  any  prominence. 
Had  he  eyen  been  sufficiently  practised  in  tlie  arts  of  the 
daello,  he  would  most  probably  haye  been  utterly  regard- 
less of  these  things.  They  would  not  haye  inflaenced  lus 
firmness  in  the  slightest  degree*  His  coarse  was  quite  as 
much  the  result  of  desperation  as  philosophy.  He  felt  him- 
self an  outcast  i^  well  from  home  a^  from  loye,  apd  it  mat- 
tered to. him  yery  littlei  in  the  morbid  excitement  of  his 
present  mind,  whether  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  riyal,  or 
liyed  to  pine  out  a  wearisome  existence,  lonely  and  unin- 
spired, a  gloomy  exile  in  the  bitter  world.  He  waited,  it 
may  be  saidy  with  some  impatience  for  the  fire  of  his  an- 
tagonist. Once  he  saw  the  pistol  of  Steyens  uplifted.  He 
had  one  in  each  hand.  His  own  hung  beside  him.  He 
waited  for  the  shot  of  the  enemy  as  a  signal  when  to  lift 
aud  use  his  own  weapon.  But  instead ^f  this  he  was  aor- 
prised  to  see  hi^i  drop  the  muzssle  of  his  weapon,  and  with 
M»no  celejrit^y  and  no  small  degree  of  slight  of  bflmd^  throat 
the  two  pistols  under  his  coatrskirtSf  A  bus  refM^kevd  bis 
ears  a  moment  after — the  hum  of  yoices — some  rustling  in 
the  bushes,  which  signified  confusion  in  the  i^qiroach  of 
strangers.  He  did  not  wish  to  look  round  as  he  pr^ifened 
keeping  his  eye  on  his  antagonist. 
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•*  Shoot  !'*  he  exclaimed — "  quioklj,  before  we  are  inter- 
fupted.** 

Before  he  coald  reeeire  any  answer  there  was  a  rush  be* 
hind  him — he  heard  hi^&theFs  voice,  sodden,  and  in  a 
high  degree  of  fnrj,  mingled  with  that  of  his  mother  and 
Mr.  Calrert,  as  if  in  expostulation.  Prom  the  latter  the 
words  distinctly  reached  his  ears,  warning  him  to  beware. 
Such,  also,  was  the  purport  of  his  mother's  cry.  Before 
he  could  turn  and  guard  against  the  unseen  danger,  he  re- 
ceired  a  How  upon  his  head,  the  only  thing  of  wliich  he 
was  conscious  for  some  time.  He  staggered  and  fell  for^ 
ward.  He  felt  himself  stunned,  fancied  he  was  shot,  and 
sunk  to  the  ground  in  an  utter  state  of  insensibility. 

The  blow  came  from  hi6  father's  crab-stick.  It  was  so 
utterly  unexpected  by  the  parties  who  bad  attended  old 
Hihkley  to  the  place  of  meeting,  that  no  efforts  were  made 
to  prevent  it.  But  the  mother  of  the  victim  rushed  in  in 
time  to  defeat  the  second  blow,  which  the  father  prepared 
to  inflict,  in  the  moment  when  his  son  was  falling  flrom  tlie 
effects  of  the  first.  Grasping  the  coat  skirts  of  her  spouse, 
she  pulled  him  back  with  no  scrupulous  hand,  and  effectu- 
ally baffled  his  designs  by  bringing  him  down,  though  in  an 
opposite  direction,  to  the  same  level  with  the  youth.  Old 
Hinkley  did  not  bite  the  dust,  but  the  latter  part  of  his 
skull  most  effectually  butted  it ;  and  had  not  his  head  been 
quite  as  tough  as  his  crab-stick,  the  hurt  might  have  been 
quite  as  severe  as  that  which  the  latter  had  inflicted  on  the 
son. 

The  latter  lay  as  perfectly  quiet  as  if  all  had  been  over 
with  him.  So  much  so,  that  the  impression  became  very 
general  that  such  was  the  case.  Under  this  impressicm 
the  heart  of  the  mother  spoke  out  in  mingled  screams  of 
lamentation  and  reproach.  She  threw  herself  down  by  the 
side  of  the  youth  and  vainly  attempted  to  stop  the  blood 
which  was  streaming  from  a  deep  gash  on  his  skull.  While 
engaged  in  this  work,  her  apron  and  handkerchief  being 
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bolb  employed  for  thia  parpoee,  abe  poured  fortii  a  tonmit 
of  wrath  and  denunciation  against  her  spouse.  She  now 
forgot  all  the  offences  of  the  boy,  and  ovea  Alfred  StoTens 
oame  in  for  his  share  of  the  anger  with  which  she  visit- 
ed the  oieace  and  the  offender. 

^^  Shame  I  shame  1  you  bloody-minded  man,"  she  cried, 
^^to  slau^ter  your  own  son  —  your  only  sou  —  to  ooma 
behind  him  and  knock  him  down  with  a  club  as  if  he  had 
been  an  inhuman  ox !  You.  are  no  husband  of  mime.  Ha 
sha'n't  own  you  for  a  father.  If  I  had  the  pick,  Fd  choose 
a  thousand  fathers  for  him,  from  here  to  Massasmppi,  soon- 
er than  you.  He's  only  too  good  and  too  handsome  to  be 
son  of  yours.  And  for  what  should  you  strike  him  ?  For 
a  stranger  —  a  man  we  neyer  saw  before.  Sbme  on  you ! 
You  are  a  brute,  a  monster,  Wi^iam  Hinkley,  and  I'm  done 
with  you  for  ever. 

^^My  poor,  poor  boy!  Look  up,  my  son.  Look  up, 
William.  Open  your  e^es.  It's  your  own  dear  mother 
that  speaks  to  you.  0  my  Gh>d!  you've  killed  him — he 
will  not  open  his  eyes.    He's  dead,  he's  dead,  he's  dead !" 

And  truly  it  seemed  so,  for  the  youth  gave  no  sign  ot 
consciousness.  She  tiirew  herself  in  a  screaming  agony 
upon  his  body,  and  gave  herself  up  to  the  unmeasured  de- 
spair, which,  if  a  weakness,  is  at  least  a  sacred  one  in  ihe 
case  of  a  moth^  mourning  her  only  son.  Old  Hinkley  was 
not  without  his  alarms-^ nay,  not  altogether  without  his 
compunctions.  But  he  was  one  of  that  round  head  gmms 
whose  self-esteem  is  too  much  at  all  times  for  fear,  or 
shame,  or  sensibilily.  Without  seeking  to  assist  the  lad, 
and  ascertain  what  was  his  real  condition,  he  sought  only 
to  justify  himself  foi*  what  he  had  done  by  repeating  the 
real  and  supposed  offences  of  the  youth.  He  addressed 
himself  in  this  labor  chiefly  to  Mr.  Calvert,  who,  with  quite 
as  much  suffering  as  any  of  the  rest,  had  more  conaidera- 
tion,  and  was  now  busied  in  the  endeavor  to  stanch  tlie 
Uood  and  cleaase  the  wound  of  the  victim. 
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^  He'8  only  got  what  be  doBenred/'  exelmaed  the  sldlen, 
stubborn  fsther. 

*<  Do  net  speak  00,  ICr.  Hinkley,''  replied  Cfdvert,  witli 
m  at^mnees  whieh  was  namBoal  with  him ;  ^  your  son  may 
have  got  his  dealb.'' 

<^  And  he  deserves  it !"  responded  the  other  doggedly. 

^^And  if  he  has/'  continued  Calvert,  ^^you  are  a  nraiv 
derer — a  cold-blooded  murderer — and  as  such  will  merit 
and  will  meet  the  halter.'' 

The  foee  of  the  old  man  grew  livid — his  lips  whitened 
with  rage ;  and  he  approached  Oalvert,  his  whole  firame 
qpiivering  with  fuiy,  and,  shaking  his  hand  threateningly, 
exclaimed : — 

^  Do  yon  dare  to  speak  to  me  in  this  manner,  you  miser- 
table,  white-headed  ped^^gogue — do  you  dare  ?'' 

^^  Dare !"  retorted  Calvert,  rising  to  his  feet  with  a  look 
of  majesty  which,  in  an  instant,  awed  the  insolence  of  the 
efibnder.  Never  had  he  been  faced  by  such  defiance,  so 
.  fearlessly  alid  nobly  expressed. 

^^  Dare ! — Look  on  me,  and  ask  yourself  whether  I  dare 
or  not.  Approach  me  but  a  step  nigher,  and  even  my  love 
for  your  unfortunate  and  mucb-abused  but  weU-mtnded  son 
irill  not  protect  you.  I  would  chastise  you,  with  all  my 
years  upon  me,  in  spite  of  my  white  head.  Yours,  if  this 
boy  should  die,  will  never  become  white,  or  will  become  so 
suddenly,  a3  your  soul  will  wither,  with  its  own  self-torture, 
within  you.  Begone ! — keep  back — do  not  approach  me, 
and,  abore  all,  do  not  approach  me  with  uplifted  hand,  or, 
by  Heaven,  I  will  fell  you  to  the  earth  as  surely  as  you 
felled  this  boy!  T<Mfr  have  roused  a  feeling  within  me, 
WiUiam  Hinkley,  which  has  slept  for  years.  Do  not  pro- 
voke it  too  for.  Beware  in  season.  You  have  acted  the 
brute  and  the  coward  to  your  son — you  could  do  so  wiA 
tmpunily  to  him -^ to  me  yon  can  not." 

There  was  somedling  in  this  speech,  from  one  whom  oki 
Hinkley  was  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  a  dreaming  book- 
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▼orm,  which  goaded  ike  tyraaiiical  fiubhor  into  iiTe|»6iabIe 
fury ;  and,  grinding  his  teeth,  without  a  momeDt's  liaflUft* 
tioi>  he  advanced,  and  was  actuaUj  about  to  lay  the  cratv 
stick  over  the  shoulders  of  the  speaker:  bait  the  latter  wa« 
as  prompt  as  he  was  fearless.  Before  BSinkley  could  QODr 
ceive  his  intention,  he  had  leaped  over  the  stiU  uaconaciaas 
person  of  William,  and,  flinging  the  old  man  round  with  a 
sudden  jerk,  had  grasped  and  wrested  the  stick  &om  hm 
hands  with  a  degree  of  activity  and  strength  whidi  ood- 
founded  all  the  bystanders,  and  the  sulgeat  of  his  sudden 
exercise  of  manhood  no  less  than  the  rest. 

^^  Were  you  treated  justly,"  said  Calvert,  regardi^  hia 
with  a  look  of  the  loftiest  indignation,  ^^  you  should  your* 
self  receive  a  taste  of  the  cudgel  you  are  so  free  to  use  on 
others.  Let  your  feeUeness,  old  man,  be  a  wanuAg  te 
your  arrogance." 

With  these  words,  he  flung  the  crab^ck  into  the  Uke, 
old  ninkley  regarding  him  with  looks  in  which  it  was 
diflScult  to  say  whether  mortification  or  fury  had  prepon- 
derance. ^ 

^^  Gk),"  he  oontinued — *^  your  son  lives ;  but  it  is  God's 
mercy,  and  none  of  yoursi  which  has  spared  his  life.  Yoa 
will  live,  I  hope,  to  repent  of  your  cruelty  and  injustice  to 
him ;  to  repent  of  having  shown  a  preference  to  a  stranger, 
so  blind  as  that  which  has  moved  you  to  attempt  the  life  of 
one  of  thjS  most  gentle  lads  in  the  whole  oountry." 

^^  And  did  he  not  come  here  to  murder  the  strai^r  7  did 
we  not  find  him  even  now  with  pistol  ready  to  awder 
Brother  Stevens  7  See  the  ptsUds  now  in  his  hands — my 
father's  pistols.  We  came  not  a  sunate  too  soon.  Bi^  tor 
my  blow,  he  had  beea  a  murderer." 

@uch  was  the  justification  which  old  Hinkley  now  <^bred 
jb>r  what  he  had  done. 

^<  I  am  no  advocate  for  duelling,"  said  Oaiveri,  ^  bat  J 
believe  that  your  son  came  with  the  staager  for  this  par* 
pose,  and  not  to  murder  him." 
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'' No, BO !  do  younot  see tbftt  Brother  Sterens  has  no 
pfBtolfl?  Did  we  not  see  him  trying  to  escape — walking 
off — walking  almost  over  the  rooks  to  get  oat  of  the  way  ?'' 

Oalvert  comprehended  the  matter  mach  more  clearly. 

^^  Speak,  sir  I"  he  said  to  Sterens,  ^^  did  yon  not  come 
prepared  to  defend  yourself?" 

**  Yon  see  me  as  I  am/'  said  Stevens,  showing  his  empty 
hands. 

Oalrert  looked  at  him  with  searching  eye. 

"  I  understand  yon,  sir,"  he  said,  with  an  expression  not 
to  be  mistaken ;  **  I  understand  you  now.  This  lad  I  know. 
He  could  not  be  a  murderer.  He  could  not  take  any  man 
at  advantage.  If  you  do  not  know  the  fSetct,  Mr.  Stevens, 
I  can  assure  you  that  your  life  was  perfectly  secure  from 
his  weapon,  so  long  as  his  remained  equally  unendangered. 
The  sight  of  that  lake,  from  which  he  rescued  you  but  a  few 
days  ago,  should  sufficiently  have  persuaded  you  of  this." 
'  Stevens  muttered  something,  the  purport  of  which  was, 
that  ^*  he  did  not  believe  the  yonng  man  intended  to  murder 
him." 

^  Did  he  not  send  you  a  challenge  ?" 

"  No !"  said  old  Hinkley ;  "  he  sent  him  a  begging  note, 
promiring  atonement  and  repentance.^ 

"  Will  you  let  me  see  that  note  T"  said  Oalvert,  addres- 
sing Stevens. 

^*I  have  it  not — I  destroyed  it,"  said  Stevens  with  some 
baste. .  Oalvert  said  no  more,  but  he  looked  plainly  enough 
Ms  SttQ>ioions.  He  now  gave  his  attention  to  WilHam 
Hinkley,  whose  mother,  while  this  seene  was  in  progress, 
had  been  occupied,  as  Oalvert  had  begun,  in  stanching  the 
Mood,  and  trimming  wltt  her  scissors,  which  were  fbrtu- 
nately  at  her  girdle,  the  hair  from  the  wound.  The  son, 
meanwhile,  had  wakened  to  consciousness.  He  had  been 
stunned  but  not  severely  injured  by  the  blow,  and,  with  the 
promptitude  of  a  border-dame,  Mrs.  Hinkley,  hurrying  to 
a  pine-tree,  had  gathered  enough  of  its  resin,  which,  spread 
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upon  a  fragmdnt  of  her  cotton  apion,  aad  applied  te  the 
hixt,  proved  a  yery  fair  sabstitote  for  adhedTe  pketer. 
The  youth  rose  to  his  feet,  still  setaimBg  the  pistolB  ia  hia 
grasp.  His  looks  were  heavy  from  the  stupor  whioh  still 
continiied,  bat  kindled  into  instant  intdligenoe  when  he 
caught  sight  of  Stevens  and  his  father. 

''  Go  home,  sir !''  said  the  latter,  waving  his  hand  in  the 
prescribed  direction. 

^'  Never !"  was  the  r^y  of  Ae  yoiiBg  man,  &mly  ok- 
pressed ;  ^^  never,  sir,  if  I  never  have  a  home  !'* 

^^  You  shall  always  have  a  home,  William,  while  I  hanna 
one,"  said  Mr.  Calvert, 

<'  What !  you  encourage  my  son  in  rebdUon  ?  you  tea<^ 
him  to  fly  in  the  face  of  his  fkAer  ? '  shouted  the  old  man. 

^' No,  sir;  I  only  offer  him  a  shelter  from  tyranny,  a  plaoe 
of  refuge  £rom  persecutioa.  When  joxi  learn  the  dntioi 
and  the  feelings  of  a  father,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  asfiert 
the  rights  of  one.  I  do  not  t^ink.  him  safe  in  your  houee 
against  your  vindictiveness  and  brutality^  He  is,  however, 
of  full  age,  and  can  determine  for  himself." 

^^  He  is  not  of  age,  and  will  not  be  till  July." 

^'  It  matters  not.  He  is  more  i^ear  the  years  of  disom- 
tion  than  his  father ;  and,  judging  him  to  be  in  some  danger 
in  your  house,  as  a  man  and  as  a  maspstrate  I  offer  him  tke 
protection  of  mine.    Oome  home  with  me,  William." 

^^  Let  him  go,  if  he  pleases^-^go  to  the  d — ^1 !  He  who 
honors  not  his  fiBktber,  says  the  Scriptures— what  says  the 
passage,  Brother  Stevens— does  it  not  say  that  he  w1m» 
honors  not  his  fether  is  in  dai^r  of  heU^fire  7" 

^^  Not  exaetly,  I  believe,"  said  the  other. 

^^  Matters  not,  matters  not  I — the  meaning  is  very  mneh 
the  samew" 

^^Oh,  my  son,"  said  the  mother,  clinging  to  his  neck, 
^^  will  you,  iudeed,  desert  me  ?  can  you  leave  me  in  my  old 
age  ?  I  have  none,  none  but  you !  You  knoir  how  I  have 
loved — you  know  I  will  always  love  you." 
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^^  And  I  loTe  you,  mother — and  love  him  too,  though  he 
treats  me  as  an  outcast — I  will  always  lore  you,  but  I  will 
never  more  enter  my  father's  dwelling.  He  has  degraded 
me  with  his  whip — he  has  attempted  my  life  with  his  blud- 
geon. I  forgive  him,  but  will  never  expose  myself  again 
to  his  cruelties  or  indignities.  You  will  always  find  me  a 
son,  and  a  dutiful  one,  in  all  other  respects." 

He  turned  away  with  Mr.  Calvert,  and  slowly  proceeded 
down  the  pathway  by  which  he'  ha^  approached  the  emi- 
nence. He  gave  Stevens  a  significant  look  as  he  passed 
him,  and  lifted  one  of  the  pistols  which  he  still  carried  in 
his  hands,  in  a  manner  to  make  evident  his  meaning.  The 
other  smiled  and  turned  off  with  the  group,  who  proceeded 
by  the  route  along  the  hills,  but  the  last  words  of  th# 
mother,  subdued  by  sobs,  still  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
youth : — 

*'  Oh,  my  son,  come  home !  come  home  I" 

^^No!  no!  I  have  no  home — no  home,  mother!"  mnt»> 
tered  the  young  man,  as  if  he  thought  the  half^tifled  re- 
sponse could  reach  the  ears  of  the  complaining  woman* 

^^  No  home  I  no  hope !"  be  continued — ''  I  am  desolate." 

^^  Not  so,  my  son*  God  is  our  home ;  Qod  is  our  comr- 
panion ;  our  strength,  our  preserver !  Living  and  loving, 
manfully  striving  and  working  out  our  toils  for  deliverance, 
we  are  neither  homeless,  nor  hopeless ;  neither  strengtb^ 
less,  nor  fatherless ;  wanting  neither  in  substance  nor  con^ 
panion.,  This  is  a  sharp  lesson,  perhaps,  but  a  necessaiy 
one.  It  will  give  you  tiiat  courage,  of  the  great  value  of 
which  I  spoke  to  you  but  a  few  days  ago.  Come  with 
me  to  my  home;  it  shall  be  yours  until  you  can  find  9 
better." 

^^  I  thank  you — oh !  how  much  I  thank  you.  It  may  ba 
all  as  you  sfl^,  but  I  feel  veiy,  very  miserable^" 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

EXILE* 

The  artist  in  flie  moral  world  must  be  rerj  oarelbl  not 
to  snffer  Ms  nice  sense  of  retribntiye  justice,  to  get  so 
much  the  better  of  his  judgment,  as  an  artist,  as  to  make 
him  forgetful  of  human  probabilities,  and  the  superior  duty 
of  preparing  the  mind  of  the  young  reader  by  sterling  ex- 
amples of  patience  and  protracted  reward,  to  bear  up  maa- 
ftdly  against  injustice,  and  not  to  despond  because  his 
rewards  are  slow.  It  would  be  very  easy  for  an  author  to 
make  everybody  good,  or,  if  any  were  bad,  to  dismiae 
them,  out  of  hand,  to  purgatory  and  places  even  worse. 
But  it  would  be  a  thankless  tcrfl  to  read  the  writings  of 
such  an  author.  His  characters  would  fail  in  vratsem^ 
bkmee^  and  his  incidents  would  In/ck  in  interest  The 
world  is  a  sort  of  vast  moral  lazar^house,  in  which  moat 
have  sores,  eilher  of  greater  or  less  degree  of  virulence. 
Some  ai^e  nurses,  and  doctors,  and  guardians ;  and  theM 
are  necessarily  free  from  the  diseases  to  whfoh  they  mmis- 
ter.  Some,  though  not  many,  are  entirely  incurable ;  many 
labor  for  years  in  pain,  and  when  dismissed,  stffl  hobble 
along  feebly,  bearing  the  proofe  of  their  trials  in  ugly 
ieaids  and  blotches,  contracted  Kmb^,  and  pale,  haggud 
features.  Others  get  dlt  with  a  Sorter  and  loss  severe 
probation.  None  are  free  from  taint,  and  those  who  are 
the  most  free,  are  not  always  the  greatest  &vorite8  witt 
fortune. 
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We  «ra  speaking  of  the  moral  world,  good  reader.  We 
nmidy  borrow  an  iUostration  from  the  physicaL  Oar  in* 
terest  in  one  another  is  very  mnch  derived  from  our  knowl- 
edge  ot  each  other's  infirmities ;  and  it  may  be  remarked, 
passingly,  that  this  interest  is  productive  of  very  expell^t 
philosophical  temper,  since  it  enables  ns  to  bear  the  worst 
misfortones  of  onr  best  friends  with  the  most  amazing  fortir 
tnde.  It  is  a  frequent  error  with  the  reader  of  a  book — 
losing  sight  of  these  fSetcts — to  expect  that  justice  will 
always  be  done  on  the  instant.  He  will  sufifor  no  delay  in 
the  book,  though  he  sees  that  this  delay  of -justice  is  one  of 
the  most  decided  of  all  the  moral  certainties  whether  in  life 
or  law.  He  does  not  wish  to  see  the  person  in  whom  the 
author  makes  him  interented,  perish  in  youth — die  of 
broken  heart  or  more  rapid  disaster ;  and  if  he  could  be 
permitted  to  interfere,  the  bullet  or  the  knife  of  the  assassin 
would  be  arrested  at  the  proper  moment  and  always  turned 
against  the  bosom  of  the  wrong-doer. 

This  is  a  very  commendable  state  of  feeling,  and  when- 
ever it  occurs,  it  clearly  shows  that  the  author  is  going 
right  in  hiG|  vocation.  It  proves  him  to  be  a  human  author, 
which  is  something  better  than  being  a  m^re,  dry,  mo^ 
one.  But  he  would  neither  be  a  human  nor  a  moral  author 
were  he  to  c<nnply  with  the  desires  of  such  gentle  readers, 
and,  to  satisfy  tiieir  sympathies,  arrest  the  progress  of 
events.  The  fe^tes  must  have  their  way,  in  the  book  as  in 
the  ksar-house;  and  the  persons  of  his  drama  must  endure 
their  sores  fuid  sufferings  with  what  philosophy  they  may, 
until,  under  the  hands  of  that  great  physician,  fortune,  they 
receive  an  honorable  discharge  or  otherwise. 

Were  it  wifli  him,  our  young  friend,  William  Hinkley, 
who  is  really  a  clever  fellow,  should  not  only  be  received  to 
favor  with  all  parties,  but  such  should  never  have  fiallen  from 
fkvor  in  the  minds  of  any.  His  father  should  become  soon 
repentant,  and  having  convicted  Stevens  of  his  falsehood 
and  hypocrisy,  he  should  be  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  the 
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womaa  to  whom  his  yonng  heart  is  so  devoted.  Stieh,  peN 
hops,  would  be  the  universal  wish  with  oar  reedera;  Imt 
would  this  be  fortunate  for  William  Hinklejr  ?  Oar  yeBa^ 
able  friend  and  his,  Mr.  Calvert,  has  a  very  different 
opinion.    He  says : — 

'  ^^  This  young  man  is  not  only  a  worthy  young  man,  but 
he  is  one,  naturally  of  very  vigorous  ifatellect.  He  is  of 
earnest,  impassioned  temperament,  JFull  of  enthusiasm  and 
imagination ;  fitted  for  work — great  work — public  work  - 
head  work — the  noblest  kind  of  work.  He  iHll  be  a  grca- 
lawyer — perhaps  a  grea(t  statesman — if  he  addresses  him- 
self at  once,  manfhlly,  to  his  tasks ;  but  he  will  not  address 
himself  to  these  tasks  while  he  pursues  the  rusting  and 
mind-desti'oying  life  of  a  country  village.  Give  him  tbe 
object  of  his  present  desire  and  you  deprive  him  of  all 
motive  for  exertion.  Give  him  the  woman  he  seeks  and 
you  probably  deprive  him  even  of  the  degree  of  quiet  whicb 
the  country  village  affords;  He  would  forfbit  happiness 
without  finding  strength.  Force  him  to  th^  use  of  his  tools 
and  he  builds  himself  fame  and  fortikne.^' 

Calvert  was  really  not  sorry  tiiat  WilHam  tiiiikley'B 
treatment  had  been  so  harsh.  He  sympathized,  it  is  true, 
in  his  sufferings,  but  he  was  liot  blind  to  their  probable 
advantages ;  and  he  positively  rejoiced  in  his  rejection  by 
Margaret  Cooper. 

It  was  some  four  or  five  days  after  the  events  with  wfaidi 
our  last  chapter  was  closed,  that  i;he  old  man  and  his  young 
fHend  were  to  be  seen  sitting  together,  under  the  shade  of 
the  venerable  tree  where  we  have  met  them  before.  They 
had  conferred  together  seriously,  and  'finally  with  agreeing 
minds,  on  the  several  topics  which  have  been  adverted  to 
in  the  preceding  paragraph.  WiSiam  Htnkley  had  become 
convinced  that  it  was  equally  the  policy  of  his  mind  and 
heart  to  ledve  Charlemont.  He  was  not  so  well  satte&ed^ 
however,  as  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Calvert,  liiat  the*  1MB 
of  Margaret  Cooper  was  his  exceeding  gain.    Whan  Ad 
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jroong  loytr  come  to  8oeh  a  conclnrion  ?  Not,  certainly, 
while  he  was  young.  Bat  when  was  young  lover  wiee? 
Thoagh  a  discontent,  William  Hinkley  was  not,  however, 
eooi'ed  nor  despairing  from  the  denial  of  his  hopes.  He 
had  resources  c^  thought  and  spirit  never  tested  before,  of 
the  possession  of  which  he,  himself,  knew  nothing.  They 
were  to  be  brought  into  use  and  made  valuable  only  by  these 
very  denials ;  by  the  bafiSing  of  his  hope ;  by  the  provocar 
tion  of  his  strength. 

His  resolution  grew  rapidly  in  consequehoe  of  his  disap- 
pointments. He  was  now  prepared  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
his  venerable  and  wise  preceptor — to  grapple  stoutly  with 
the  masters  of  the  law ;  and,  keeping  his  heart  in  restraint, 
if  not  absolute  abeyance,  to  do  that  justice  to  his  head, 
which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Calvert,  it  well- 
deserved  if  hitherto  it  had  not  demanded  it.  But  to  pursue 
his  studies  as  well  as  his  practice,  he  was  to  leave  Charle- 
mont.  How  was  this  to  be  done — where  was  he  to  go — 
by  what  means?  A  horse,  saddle,  and  Imdle — a  few 
books  and  the  ante-revolutionary  pistols  of  his  grandsire, 
which  recent  circumstances  seemed  to  have  endeared  to 
him,  were  all  his  available  property.  His  poverty  was  an 
estoppel,  at  the  outset,  to  his  own  reflections ;  and  think- 
ing of  this  diflScalty  he  turned  with  a  blank  visage  to  his 
friend. 

The  old  man  seemed  to  enter  into  and  imagine  his 
thoughts.  He  did  not  wait  to  be  reminded,  by  the  halting 
speech  of  the  youth,  of  the  one  subject  from  which  the 
latter  shrunk  to  speak. 

^'  The  next  thing,  my  son,"  said  he,  ^^  is  the  necessary 
means.  Happily,  in  the  case  of  one  so  prudent  and  tem- 
perate as  yourself,  you  will  not  need  much.  Food  and 
clothing,  and  a  small  sum,  annually,  for  contingencies,  will , 
be  your  chief  expense ;  and  this,  I  am  fortunately  able  to 
t>rovide.  I  am  not  a  rich  man,  my  son ;  but  economy  and 
temperance,  with  industry,  have  given  me  enough,  and  to 
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sfwe.  It  i»  long  sinoe  I  had  resolved  tliat  «U  I  havo 
should  be  yours ;  and  I  had  laid  aside  small  sobs  (hn 
lime  to  time,  intending  them  for  an  occasion  like  the  free- 
eniy  which  I  felt  sure  would  at  length  arrive.  I  am  re- 
joiced that  my  foresight  should  hare  begun  in  time,  since 
it  enables  me  to  meet  the  necessity  promptly,  and  to  inter 
pose  myself  at  the  momoit  when  you  most  need  counsel 
and  assistance." 

'^  Oh,  my  friend,  my  kind  generous  friend,  how  it  diames 
me  for  my  own  fe^her  to  hear  yon  speak  Uius !" 

The  youth  caught  the  hands  of  his  benefhctor,  and  the 
hot  tears  fell  from  his  eyes  upon  them,  while  he  fervently 
bent  to  kiss  them. 

^  Your  father  is  a  good  but  rough  man,  William,  who 
will  come  to  his  senses  in  good  time.  Men  of  his  educa- 
tion — governed  as  he  is  by  the  mistake  which  so  commonly 
confounds  God  with  his  self-constituted  representative,  rdi- 
gion  with  its  professor — will  err,  and  can  not  be  reasoned 
out  of  their  errors.  It  is  the  unceasipg  operation  of  time 
which  can  alcme  teach  them  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  You 
must  not  think  too  hardly  of  your  father,  who  does  not 
love  you  the  less  because  he  fieuicies  you  are  his  particular 
property,  with  whom  he  may  do  what  he  pleases.  As  fiar 
what  I  have  done,  and  am  disposed  to  do  for  you,  let  that 
not  become  burdensome  to  your  gratitude.  In  some  re- 
spects you  have  been  a  son  to  me,  and  I  send  you  from  me 
with  the  same  reluctance  which  a  father  would  feel  in  the 
like  circumstances.  You  have  been  my  companion,  you 
have  helped  to  cheer  my  solitude ;  and  I  have  learned  to 
look  on  the  progress  of  your  mind  with  the  interest  of  the 
philosopher  who  pursues  a  favorite  experiment.  In  educar 
tmg  you,  I  have  attempted  an  experiment  which  I  should 
be  sorry  to  see  fail.  I  do  not  think  now  that  it  wiU  fiul, 
1  think  you  will  do  yourself  and  me  ample  justice.  If  I 
have  had  my  doubts,  they  were  of  your  couwige,  not  your 
aient.    if  you  have  a  weakness,  it  is  because  of  a  dd^ 
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eieney  of  self^steem — a  teoden^  to  eel&disparagement. 
A  little  more  actual  struggle  with  ttie  world,  and  an  utter 
withdrawal  from  those  helps  and  hands  which  in  a  youth's 
own  home  are  very  apt  to  be  constantly  employed  to  keep 
him  from  filling,  and  to  save  him  from  the  consequences 
of  his  fall,  and  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  yon  acquire  that 
necessary  moral  hardihood  which  will  enable  you  to  tiiink 
freely,  and  to  make  your  mind  give  a  fair  utterance  to  the 
properties  which  are  in  it.  When  this  is  done,  I  have 
every  hope  of  you.  Yon  will  rise  to  eminence  in  your  pro- 
fession.   I  know,  my  son,  that  you  will  do  me  honor.'' 

^^  Ah,  sir,  I  am  afraid  yon  overrate  my  abilities.  I  have 
no  consciousness  of  any  anch  resources  as  you  suppose  me 
to  possess." 

^'  It  is  here  that  your  deficiency  speaks  out.  Be  bold, 
my  son — be  bold,  bolder,  boldest  I  would  not  have  you 
presumptuous,  but  there  is  a  courage,  short  of  presumption, 
which  is  only  a  just  confidence  in  one's  energies  and  moral 
determination.  This  you  will  soon  form,  if,  looking  around 
you  and  sMo  the  performances  of  others,  you  see  how  easy 
they  are,  and  how  far  inferior  they  are  to  your  own  ideas 
of  what  excellence  shoiild  be.  Do  not  look  into  yourself 
for  your  standards.  I  have  perhaps  erred  in  making  these 
too  high.  Look  out  from  yourself — look  into  others — 
analyze  the  properties  of  others ;  and,  ill  attempting,  seek 
only  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion,  without  asking 
what  a  great  mind  might  effect  beyond  it.  Your  heart  will 
fail  you  always  if  your  beau  ideal  is  for  ever  present  to 
your  mind." 

^^  I  will  tcjy  sir.  My  tasks  are  befi)re  me,  and  I  know  it 
is  full  time  that  I  should  discard  my  boyhood.  I  will  go 
to  work  with  industry,^  and  will  endeavor  not  to  disappoint 
your  confidence ;  but  I  must  confess,  sir,  I  have  very  little 
iu  myself." 

*'  If  you  will  work  seriously,  William,  my  faith  is  in  this 
very  humility.    A  man  knowmg  his  own  weakness,  and  worit- 
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ing  to  be  strong,  can  not  fiol.  He  most  acbieve  sometliiiig 
more  than  he  strives  for." 

^<  Yon  make  me  strong  as  I  hear  700,  sir.  Bat  I  hare 
one  request  to  make,  sir.  I  have  a  favor  to  ask,  sir,  wfaach 
will  make  me  almost  happy  if  yon  grant  it*— wfaidi  will  at 
least  reconcile  me  to  i-eoeive  yonr  favors,  and  to  fed  them 
less  oppressively." 

"  What  is  that,  William  ?  Yon  know,  my  son,  there  are 
few  things  which  I  could  refuse  you." 

^^ItiB  theii  I  may  be  pour  ^n;  that  I  may  call  yoa  ftUher, 
and  bear  henceforward  your  name.  If  yon  adopt  me,  rear 
me,  teach  me,  provide  me  with  the  means  of  education  and 
life,  and  do  for  me  what  a  father  should  have  done,  yon 
are  substantially  more  than  my  father  to  me.  Let  me  bear 
yonr  name.  I  shall  be  proud  of  it,  sir.  I  will  not  dis- 
grace it — nay,  m<»*e,  it  will  strengthen  me  in  my  desire 
to  do  it  and  myself  honor.  When  I  hear  it  spoken,  it 
will  remind  me  of  my  equal  obligations  to  you  and  to 
myself." 

<<But  this,  n^  son,  is  a  wrong  done  to  yo«r  own  &- 
Iher." 

''  Alas !  ho  wiU  not  feel  it  sudi." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 

^^  You  speak  now  with  a  feeling  of  anger,  Willianu  The 
treatment  of  your  ilither  rankles  in  jrour  mind." 

"  No,  sir,  no !  I  fredy  forgive  him.  I  have  no  reference 
to  him  in  the  prayer  I  make.  My  purpose  is  simply  what 
I  declare.  Your  name  will  remind  me  of  yonr  counsels, 
will  increase  my  obligation  to  pursue  them,  will  strengthen 
me  in  my  determination,  will  foe  to  me  a  fond  monitor  in 
your  place.  Oh,  sir,  do  not  deny  me !  You  have  shown 
me  the  affections  of  a  father — let  me,  I  entreat  you,  bear 
the  name  at  your  son !" 

The  youth  flung  his  arms  about  the  old  man^s  ne<i,  and 
wept  with  a  gush  of  fondness  which  the  venerable  sire  eonld 
not  withstand.    He  was  deeply  touched :  his  lips  quivered ; 
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fcis  ejres  thrilled  and  throbbed.    In  yain  did  be  etriye  to 
remst  the  impulse.    He  gare  him  tear  for  tear. 

^^  My  son,  you  have  unmanned  me." 

^<  Ah,  my  father,  I  can  not  regret,  since,  in  doing  so,  I 
have  strengthened  my  own  masfhood.^' 

**  If  it  have  this  effect,  William,  I  shidl  not  regret  my 
own  weakness.  There  is  a  bird,  yon  are  aware,  of  whicfc 
it  is  laUed  that  it  nourishes  its  young  by  th0  blood  of  its 
own  bosom,  which  it  wounds  for  this  purpose'.  Beliere  me, 
my  dear  boy,  I  am  not  unwilling  to  be  this  bird  for  your 
sake.  If  to  feel  for  you  as  the  fondest  of  ftkthers  can  give 
me  the  rights  of  one,  then  are  you  most  certainly  my  son— ^ 
my  son !" 

Long,  and  loud,  and  sweet,  was  their  embrace.  For  a 
full  hour,  but  few  words,  and  those  of  a  mournful  tender- 
Bees,  were  exchanged  between  the  parties.  But  the  scene 
and  the  struggle  were  drawing  nigh  their  close.  This  was 
the  day  when  they  were  to  separate.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  William  Hinkley,  or  as  he  now  calls  himself,  William 
Calvert,  was  to  go  into  the  world.  The  old  man  had  re- 
called for  his  sake,  many  of  the  memories  and  associations 
of  his  youth.  He  had  revived  that  period — in  his  oaso 
one  of  equal  bitterness  and  pleasure — when,  a  youth  like 
him  he  was  about  to  send  forth,  he  had  been  the  ardent  stu- 
dent in  a  profession  whose  honors  he  had  so  sadly  failed  to 
reap.  In  this  profession  he  was  then  fortunate  in  having 
many  sterling  Mends.  Some  of  these  were  still  so.  In 
withdrawing  from  society,  he  had  not  withdrawn  from  all 
commerce  with  a  select  and  sacred  few ;  and  to  the  friendly 
counsel  and  protection  of  these  he  now  deputed  the  pater- 
nal trusts  which  had  been  just  so  solemnly  surrendered  to 
himself.  There  were  long  and  earnest  appeals  written  to 
many  noble  associates — men  who  had  won  great  names  by 
dint  of  honorable  struggle  in  those  fields  into  which  the 
teelAw  temper  of  Mr.  Oalvert  did  not  permit  him  to  pene-. 
trate.    Some  of  l^ese  letters  bore  for  their  superscriptions 
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•Qoh  uames  «3  the  Cle^^  the  Critt^dmp,  and  the  Metcallb 
— the  strong  m^n,  Tio('i9e&>ely:of  ELentucky^  but  of  the  Ua- 
ion.  The  good  old  man  sighed  aa  he  read  ibem  0Ter,8epa* 
ratelyj  to  hig  young  companion. 

<^  Qnce  I  stood  with  thein^  and,  like  them-^Aot  the  meaor 
eat  among  them — nay,  b0lqv9d  by  than  as  au  associate, 
and  recognised  as  a  competitor.  But  they  aiB  here — 
strong,  bighy  gioriotts,  in  the  eye  of  the  nation — and  I  am 
nothii^^-^a  poor  white-headed  pedagogue  in  the  obscoreat 
regions  of  Kentucky.  Oh,  my  son,  remember  thiS|  and  be 
strong !  Beware  of  that  weakness^  the  ofispring  of  a  mis- 
erable vanity,  which,  claiming  too  much  for  itself,  can  be- 
stow nothing  upon  others.  Strive  only  to  meet  the  exi- 
.gen(7,  and  you  will  do  more — you  will  pass  beyond  it. 
Ask  iM)t  what  your  feme  requires— ^ the  poor  fame  of  a  soli- 
tary man  struggling  like  an  atom  in  the  bosom  of  the  great 
st^ruggiing  world — ask  only  what  is  due  to  the  task  which 
you  have  assumed,  and  jf^bpr  to. do  tbat»  This  is  the  sim- 
ple^ small  secret,  but  be  sure  it  is  the  oqc  whioF  ifi  of  more 
importance  than  all.  bes^e." 

The  departure  of  William  Hiakkyr  from  his  aaldve  vil- 
lage was  kept  a  profound  secret  fropa  all  persoAs  escept  his 
adopted  father  imd  his  bosom  fti^d  and  cousip,  Fisherman 
Ned.  We  have  lost  sight  of  this  young  man  for  several 
pages,  and,  in  justice  equally  to  the  r^der  and  himself,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  hurriedly  retrace  our  progress, 
at  least  so  far  as.  concerns  his.  We  left  l^sn,  if  we  remem- 
ber, having  driven  Alfred  Stevens  firom  his  purpose,  riding 
on  alone,  really  with  no  other  aim  than  to  give  circulation 
to  his  limbs  and  fancies.  His  ride,  if  we  are  to  believe  his 
random  but  significant  words,  and  his  vwy  knowing  looks, 
was  not  wUjiout  its  results.  He  had  certainly  made  some 
diaooveries— at  least  he  thought  and  said  so;  butyia  inOh, 
we  believe  these  amounted  to  nothing,  more  than  some  plau- 
sible coiyeotttres  as  to  the  route  which  Alfred  Steyeaa  mm 
in  the  habit  of  pursuing,  on  those  excursions,  in  which  «hr 
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fie%hbor0  were  disposed  to  think  that  tkere  was  something 
rery  mj^terious.  He  oertainlj  had  jumped  to  the  c<m* 
elusion  that,  on  sach  occasions,  the  journey  of  Stevens 
was  prolonged  to  Ellisland ;  and,  as  such  a  ride  was  too 
long  for  one  of  mere  pleasure  and  exercise,  the  next  con* 
elusion  was,  that  such  a  journey  had  always  some  budness 
in  it. 

Now,  a  business  that  calls  for  so  much  secrecy,  in  a  young 
student  of  theology,  was  certainly  one  that  could  have  very 
little  relation  to  the  church.  So  far  as  Ned  Hinkley  knew 
anything  of  the  Decalogue  it  could  not  well  relate  to  tJiat. 
There  was  nothing  in  St.  Paul  that  required  hhn  to  travel 
post  to  EHisland ;  though  a  voyage  to  Tarsus  might  be  jus- 
tified by  the  authority  of  that  apostle ;  and  the  whole  pro* 
ceeding,  therefore,  appeared  to  be  a  mystery  in  which  gos- 
pelling  had  very  little  to  do.  Very  naturally,  having  ar- 
rived at  this  conclusion,  Ned  Hinkley  jumped  to  another* 
If  the  saints  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  journey  of  Alfred 
Stevens,  the  sinners  must  have.  It  meant  mischief — it 
was  a  device  of  Satan ;  and  the  matter  seemed  so  clearly 
made  out  to  his  own  mind,  that  he  returned  homo  with  the 
further  conviction,  which  was  eqtK^ly  natural  and  far  mor9 
easily  arrived  a,t,  that  he  was  now  bound  by  religion,  as  he 
had  previou^  been  impelled  by  instinct,  to  give  Stevens 
^*  a  reg^lar  licking  the  very  first  chance  tliat  offered."  Stilly 
tiiougb  determined  on  this  measure,  he  was  not  unmindful 
of  the  necessity  of  making  other  disooTBries ;  and  he  r^ 
turned  to  Charlemont  with  a  countenance  big  with  impof^ 
•tanoe  and  almost  black  with  myetery. 

But  the  events  which  had  taken  p4ace  in  his  absence,  and 
which  we  have  already  related,  almost  put  his  own  peculiar 
purposed  out  of  bis  mind.  That  William  Hinkley  should 
have  cowskinned  Stevens  would  have  been  muak  more  grat- 
ifying to  him  could  he  have  been  present;  and  he  was  al- 
most disposed  to  join  with  the  rest  in  their  outcry  against 
this  sacrilegious  proceeding,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  it 
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somewhat  anticipated  his  own  rigoroos  ktentioBS  io  Ute 
same  eflfocL  He  wad  not  less  dissatifified  with  the  next 
attempt  for  two  reasons. 

*'  Yon  might  have  known,  Bill,  that  a  parscm  won't  fight 
witii  pistols.  Yon  might  haye  persuaded  him  to  fst  or 
endgel,  to  a  fair  np  and  down,  hand  over,  fight !  Thafs 
not  so  criminal,  they  think.  I  heard  once  of  Brother  John 
Gross,  himself  trying  a  cudgel  bout  with  another  parson 
down  in  Mississipi»,  becaur  e  he  took  the  same  text  out  of 
his  mouth,  and  preached  it  over  the  very  same  day,  with 
conta-ary  reason.  Everybody  said  that  John  Gross  scorved 
him  right,  and  nobody  blaiited  either.  But  they  would  hare 
done  so  if  pistols  had  been  used.  You  can't  expect  par- 
sons or  students  of  religion  to  figlit  with  firearms.  Swc^ds, 
now,  they  think  justifiaUe,  for  St.  Peter  used  them ;  but 
we  read  nowhere  in  Old  or  New  Testament  of  their  using 
guns,  pistols,  or  rifles." 

^<  But  he  consented  to  fight,  and  brought  his  own  pistols, 
Ned?" 

<'  Why,  then,  didn't  yon  fight  7  that's  the  next  thing  I 
blame  you  for — that,  when  yon  were  both  ready,  and  had 
the  puppies  in  your  hands,  you  should  have  stood  looking 
at  each  other  without  taking  a  crack.  By  jingo,  had  tliere 
been  fifty  &thers  and  mothers  in  tfie  bush,  I'd  have  had  a 
crack  at  him.  No,  I  Uame  you,  William — I  can't  help  it. 
You  didn't  do  ri^L  Ohl  if  you  had  only  waited  for  me, 
and  let  me  have  fixed  it,  how  finely  we  would  have  maife> 
aged.  What  then,  if  your  father  had  burst  in,  it  was  only 
shifting  the  barkers  from  your  hands  to  mine.  I'd  have 
banged  at  him,  though  John  Cross  himself,  and  all  his  flock, 
stood  by  and  kneed  it  to  prevent  me.  They  might  have 
prayed  to  all  eternity  without  stopping  me,  I  tell  you." 

William  Hinkley  muttered  something  about  the  more  im* 
prossive  sort  of  procedure  whidi  his  father  had  resorted  to, 
and  a  little  soreness  about  the  parietal  bones  just  at  that 
moment  {(iving  a  quick  impatient  air  to  his  autnner,  had 
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4hc  eSed  of  patting  m  end  to  all  further  disoassion  of  this 
topic.  Fisherman  Ned  concluded  with  a  brief  assurance, 
meant  as  consolation,  tliat,  wh^  he  took  up  the  cudgels, 
his  cousin  need  make  himself  perfectly  easj  with  the  con* 
viction  that  he  would  balance  both  accounts  Tory  effectually. 
He  had  previously  exhorted  William  to  renew  the  attempt, 
though  with  different  weapons,  to  bring  his  enemy  into  the 
fidd;  bat  against  tiiis  attempt  Mr.  Calvert  had  already 
impressively  enjoined  him ;  •  exacting  from  him  a  promise 
that  he  would  not  seek  Stevens,  and  would  simply  abide 
any  call  for  satiafiEtction  which  the  latter  might  make.  The 
worthy  old  man  was  well  assured  that  in  Ste^^^is's  situation 
there  was  very  little  likelihood  of  a  summons  to  the  field 
from  him. 

Still,  William  Hinkley  did  not  deem  it  becoming  in  him 
to  leave  the  ground  for  several  days,  even  after  bis  prepa- 
rations for  departure  were  c(Hnplete.  He  loitered  in  the 
neighborhood,  showed  himself  frequently  to  his  enemy,  and, 
on  some  of  these  occasions,  was  subjected  to  the  mortifica- 
ti(m  of  beholding  the  latter  on  his  way  to  the  house  of  Mar- 
garet Cooper,  with  whom,  a  few  moments  after,  he  might 
be  seen  in  lonely  rambles  by  the  lake-side  and  in  the  wood. 
William  had  conquered  his  hopes  from  this  quarter,  but  he 
vainly  endeavored  to  suppress  his  pangs. 

At  length  the  morning  came  for  his  departure.  He  had 
seen  his  mother  for  the  last  time  the  night  before.  They 
had  met  at  the  house  of  the  widow  Hinkley,  between  whidi 
and  that  of  Calvert,  his  time  had  been  chiefly  spent,  since 
the  day  of  his  affair  with  Stevens.  His  determination  to 
depart  was  carefully  concealed  from  his  mother.  He  dread- 
ed to  hear  her  entreaties,  and  he  doubted  his  own  strengtk 
to  endure  them.  His  deportment,  however,  was  sofficiendy 
fond  and  tender,  full  of  pain  and  passion,  to  have  convinced 
her,  had  she  been  at  all  spspicious  of  the  truth,  of  the  de- 
Bign  he  meditated.  But,  as  it  was,  it  simply  satisfied  hor 
iffectioas ;  and  the  fond  ^^  good  night"  with  whidi  he  ad- 
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drossed  her  ears  at  partiDg,  was  followed  hyn.  geek  of  teais 
which  shocked  the  more  stardy  courage  of  his  cousin,  and 
aroused  the  sospioions  of  the  widow. 

«  William  Himkley,"  she  said  after  ike  moA^v  had  gone 
home — "  jrou  most  be  thinkiDg  to  leave  Giariemont.  Fm 
sure  of  it— I  know  it." 

*^  If  yon  do,  say  nothing,  dear  coosin ;  it  will  do  no  good 
— it  «an  not  prevent  me  now,  and  will  only  nake  ^ir  part- 
ing more  painfhl/' 

^  Oh,  donH  fear  me,"  said  the  widow—"  I  shan't  speak 
<if  it,  tiU  it's  known  to  everybody,  for  I  Ahik  yon  right  to 
go  and  do  jnst  as  (rran'pa  Oalrert  tdls  yon ;  fast  yon  needn't 
have  undo  it  sndi  a  secret  with  me.  Pre  alw^^  been  too 
much  of  your  firiend  to  say  a  word." 

''AlaBf  aaid  tiie  youth  movnifiilly,  "until  latdy, 
dear  oonsn^  I  fimcied  that  I  had  no  friends — do  not 
blame  nM,  Uierefive,  if  I  adU  aanetnieB  not  aa  if  I  had 


a^ 


Yon  have  many  finenda,  WUliaM,  alraady— Fm  sure 
yn«  will  find  many  mora  whmever  you  go ;  aUer  friends  if 
not  fender  ones,  tkan  yon  leave  bdiind  yon." 

The  yenth  threw  Us  anv  nNoid  the  widow's  neck  aad 
kisaad  her  tedeily.  Her  vwda  aonnded  in  his  enn  like 
5o»^  melodions  pmphaer. 

/^^MaMm.noMiii^'^  ha  exdaiaMMl  with  andden  en> 
***^*»»  ^I««Mw«lipfeaBQdtobdkmwhntyonproaH 
i»»iieofAa«ttannwthatInMwa&igtobdi0veaIL  God 
^ItMa.     I  win Mvnr  ferret 

TWpnrtM^viACitiwt 
^^  «uk  i^ww  of  iba 
*«^a 
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heavily  upon  his  heart.  He  had  left  Charlemont  for  ever. 
He  had  left  it  under  circumstances  of  doubt,  and  despon- 
dency— stung  by  injustice,  and  baffled  in  the  first  ardent 
hopes  of  his  youthful  mind.  "  The  world  was  all  before 
him,  where  to  choose.''  Let  us  not  doubt  that  the  benig- 
nant  Providence  is  still  his  guide. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

CX)NQUE8T. 

Thb  progress  of  events  and  our  story  necessarily  bringa 
us  back  to  Charlemont.    We  shall  lose  sight  of  William 
Hinkley,  henceforth  Calvert,  for  some  time ;  and  here,  p<Mr 
parenthesCy  lot  us  say  to  our  readers,  that  this  story  being 
drawn  from  veritable  life,  will  lack  some  of  that  compact- 
ness and  close  fitness  of  parts  which  make  oar  novels  too 
much  resemble  the  course  of  a  common  law  case.    Instead 
of  having  our  characters  always  at  hand,  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment, to  do  the  business  of  the  artist,  like  so  many  puppets, 
each  working  on  a  convenient  wire,  and  waiting  to  be  whis- 
tled in  upon  the  scene,  we  shall  find  them  sometimes  ab- 
sent, as  we  do  in  real  life  when  their  presence  is  most 
seriously  desired,  and  when  the  reader  would  perhaps  pro- 
fbr  that  they  should  come  in,  to  meet  or  make  emergencies. 
Some  are  gone  whom  we  should  rather  see ;  some  present, 
whose  absence,  in  the  language  of  the  Irishman,  would  be 
the  best  company  they  could  give  us ;  and  some,  not  fortii- 
«>*aing,  like  the  spirits  of  Owen  Glendower,  even  when 
»ost  slouUy  called  for-     The  vast  deeps  of  human  progrtsss 
do  not  release  their  tenants  at  the  befck  and  call  of  ordinary 
^TS^  ***<*  w>  who  endeavor  to  describe  events  as  we 
onlv^^  ^'^  ^  content  to  take  them  and  persons,  too, 
rZylr^^  Wew  we  writing  the  dramatic 

JJJJJ*^        siKHdd  be  required  to  keep  William  Hinklcy 
'^V^MIiai^asaconv^iueatfoatoAlfiedStevcns.    Ho 
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should  watch  his  progress ;  pursoe  his  sinuosities  of  ooui'Se ; 
trace  him  out  in  all  his  ill-fovoi-ed  purposes,  and  bo  ready, 
at  the  first  act — having,  like  the  ftdcon,  by  frequent  and 
constantly- ascending  gyrations,  reached  the  point  of  com* 
mafid — to  pounce  down  upon  the  fated  quarry,  and  end 
the  story  and  the  strife  together.  But  ours  is  a  social  nar- 
rative, where  people  come  and  go  without  much  regard  to 
the  unities,  and  without  asking  leave  of  the  manager.  Wil- 
liam Hinkley,  too,  is  a  mere  man  and  no  hero.  He  has  no 
time  to  spare,  and  he  is  conscious  that  he  has  already  wast- 
ed too  much.  He  has  work  to  do  and  is  gone  to  do  it. 
Let  it  console  the  reader,  in  his  absence,  to  know  that  he 
ftill  do  it — that  his  promise  is  a  good  one — and  that  we 
have  already  been  shown,  in  the  dim  perspeetive  of  the  fu- 
ture, glimpses  of  his  course  which  compensate  him  for  his 
mishaps,  and  gladden  the  heart  of  his  adopted  father,  by 
confirming  its  prophecies  and  hopes. 

The  same  fates  which  deny  that  he  should  realize  the 
first  fancies  of  his  boyhood,  ai*e,  in  the  end,  perhaps,  not  a 
jot  kinder  to  others  whom  they  now  rather  seem  to  favor. 
His  absence  did  not  stop  the  social  machine  of  Gharlomont 
from  travelling  on  very  much  as  befoi*e.  There  was  a 
shadow  over  his  mother's  heart,  and  his  disappearance 
rather  aroused  some  misgiving  and  self-reproachful  sensa 
tions  in  that  of  his  father.  Mr.  Calvert,  too,  had  his  touck 
of  hypochcHidria  in  consequence  of  his  increased  loneliness , 
and  Ned  Hinkley's  fighting  monomania  underwent  startling 
increase;  but,  with  the  rest,  the  wheel  went  on  without 
much  sensible  difierence.  The  truth  is,  that,  however  mor- 
tifying the  truth  may  be,  the  best  of  us  makes  but  a  very 
small  sensation  in  his  absence.  Death  is  a  longer  absence, 
in  which  our  friends  either  forget  us,  or  recollect  our  vices. 
Our  virtues  are  best  acknowledged  when  we  are  standing 
nigh  and  ready  to  enforce  them.  Like  the  argumentative 
eloquence  of  the  Eighth  Harry,  they  are  never  effisctual  ruh 
til  tiie  halberdiers  clinch  their  rivets  forcibly. 
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It  4oes  not  fteoeseanlj  impogn  the  benevolence  or  wifidom 
of  Providence  to  show  that  crime  is  BuccessM  tor  a  season 
in  its  parpo8e&  Yice  ms^  prevail,  and  victims  perish, 
without  necessarily  disparaging  tiie  career,  or  impeding  the 
progress  of  virtne.  To  show  that  innocence  may  &U,  is 
sometimes  to  strengthen  innocence,  so  that  it  may  stand 
against  all  asaaikmts;.  To  show  vice,  even  in  its  moments 
of  saccess,  is  Qot  necessarily  to  show  tha^  such  success  is 
desirable.  Far  from  it!  As  none  of  us  can  look  Y^ry 
deeply  into  the  fntnre,  so  it  happens  that  the  boon  for  whidi 
we  pray  sometimes  turns  out  to  be  our  bane ;  while  the 
hardship  and  suffdiing,  whose  approach  we  deprecate  in 
saekdoch  and  ashes,  may  come  with  healing  on  their  wingSp 
and  afford  us  a  dearer  blessing  than  any  ever  yet  de|>ictod 
in  the  loom  of  a  sanguine  and  Ui'illiant  imagination. 

We  are,  after  all,  humbling  as  this  fact  may  be  to  our 
clamorous  vanity,  only  so  many  agents  and  instruments, 
blind,  and  scuffling  vainly  in  our  blindness,  in  the  pei^tual 
law  of  progress.  As  a  soul  never  dies,  so  it  is  never  use- 
less or  unemployed.  The  Deity  is  no  more  profligate  im  the 
matter  of  souls  than  he  is  in  that  of  seeds.  They  pass,  by 
periodical  tmnsitions,  from  body  to  body;  perhaps  from 
spheie  to  sphere ;  and  as  the  performance  of  their  trusts 
have  been  praiseworthy  or  censuraUe,  so  will  be  the  char- 
acter of  their  trusts  in  future.  He  who  has  shown  himself 
worthy  of  confidence  in  one  state,  will  probably  acquire  a 
corresponding  increase  of  responsibility  in  another.  He 
who  has  betrayed  his  ti-usts  or  impaired  them,  will  slvare 
less  of  the  privileges  of  the  great  moral  credit  system. 

In  all  these  ti^ansitions,  however,  work  is  to  be  done. 
The  fact  that  there  is  a  trust,  implies  duty  and  perform- 
ance ;  and  the  practice  of  virtue  is  nothing  more  than  the 
perfi>rmance  of  this  work  to  the  best  of  our  abilities.  Well^ 
we  do  not  do  our  work.  We  iail  in  our  trusts^  We  abuse 
them.  Such  a  man  as  Alfred  Stevens  abuses  thcoL  Sudi 
a  woman  as  Mntgfure^  Cooper  &ils  ifi  ibem.    Whaf  tbfn  ? 
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Do  we  destroy  the  sUve  wko  &il8  in  his  duty,  <Nr  ebasten 
him,  and  gire  him  inferior  trusts  ?  Do  you  snppcse  that 
the  Deity  is  more  profligate  in  souls  Hian  in  seeds — that  ho 
ereates  and  sends  forth  millions  of  new  soolSt  annually,  in 
place  of  those  which  have  gone  astray  ?  Hardly  so !  He 
is  too  good  an  economist  for  that.  We  learn  this  from  all 
the  analogies.  As  a  soul  can  notperish^  so  it  never  remains 
unemployed.  It  still  works,  though  its  labors  may  be  con* 
fined  to  a  treadmill. 

The  mere  novel-reader  may  regard  all  this  as  so  much 
unnecessary  digression.  But  let  him  not  deceive  himself* 
It  would  be  the  most  bumiliatiilg  and  painful  thought,  in* 
deed,  could  we  believe  that  the  genius  which  informs  and 
delights  us — which  guides  the  bark  of  state  through  a 
thousand  storms  and  dangers  to  its  port  of  safety — which 
eonquers  and  commands — which  sings  in  melodies  that 
make  melodies  in  human  hearts  for  thousands  of  succeed- 
ing years — is  suddenly  to  be  suspended— to  have  no  more 
employment — to  do  no  more  work — guide  no  more  states 
— ^make  no  more  melodies!  Nay,  the  pang  would  be 
searcely  less  to  believe  that  a  fair  intellect  like  that  of  Al- 
fred Stevens,  or  a  wild,  irregular  genius,  like  that  of  Mar- 
garet Oooper — because  of  its  erring,  either  through  per- 
versity or  blindness,  is  wholly  to  become  defunct,  so  for  as 
emplc^rment  is  concerned — that  they  are  to  be  deprived  of 
all  privilege  of  working  up  to  the  lost  places — regaining 
the  squandered  talents — atoning,  by  industry  and  humble 
desire,  l^e  errors  and  deficiencies  of  the  past !  We  rather 
believe  that  heaven  is  a  world  where  the  labors  are  more 
elevated,  the  necessities  less  degrading ;  that  it  is  no  more 
permanent  than  what  we  esteem  present  life ;  nay,  that  it 
is  destined  to  other  transitions ;  that  we  may  still  ascend, 
on  and  on,  and  that  eacli  heaven  has  its  higher  heaven  yet. 
We  believe  that  our  immortality  is  from  the  beginning ; 
that  time  is  only  a  periodical  step  in  eternity — that  transi- 
tion is  the  true  meaning  of  life — and  death  nothing  more 
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than  a  sign  of  progress.  It  may  be  an  upward  or  a  down* 
ward  progress,  but  it  is  not  a  toilsome  march  to  a  mere 
sleep.  Lavish  as  is  the  bounty  of  God,  and  bosndlees  as 
are  his  resoorees,  there  is  nothing  of  him  that  we  do  know 
which  can  justify  the  idea  of  such  utter  proiigacy  of  ma- 
terial. 

We  transgress.  Our  business  is  witii  the  present  doings 
of  our  dramatis  persome  and  not  with  the  future  oeoploy- 
ment  of  their  souls.  Still,  we  belieye,  the  doctrine  which 
we  teach  not  only  to  be  more  rational,  but  absolutely  more 
moral  than  the  conjectures  on  this  subject  which  are  in  or- 
dinary use.  More  rational  as  relates  to  tiie  diaracteristios 
of  the  Deity,  and  more  moral  as  it  affects  the  coaduct  and 
the  purposes  of  man  himself.  There  is  something  grand 
beyond  all  things  else,  in  the  conception  ol  this  eternal 
progress  of  the  individual  nature  ;  its  passage  from  condi- 
tion to  condition ;  sphere  to  sphere ;  life  to  life ;  always 
busy,  working  for  the  mighty  Master ;  falling  and  sinking 
to  mere  menial  toils,  or  achieving  and  rising  to  more  noble 
timsts ;  but,  at  all  events,  still  working  in  some  way  in  the 
great  world-plantation,  and  under  the  direct  eye  of  the  sov- 
ereign World-Banter.  The  torture  of  souls  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  singing  of  psalms  on  the  other,  may  be  doo> 
trines  infinitely  more  orthodox ;  but,  to  our  mind,  they 
seem  immeasurably  inferior  in  grandeur,  in  propriety,  in 
noble  conception  of  the  appointments  of  the  creature,  and 
the  wondrous  and  lovely  designs  of  the  benignant  Father. 

The  defeat  of  such  a  soul  as  that  of  Marg&ret  Cooper,  oaa 
surely  be  a  temporary  defeat  only.  It  will  regain  strength, 
it  must  rise  in  the  future,  it  must  recover  Uie  lost  ground^ 
and  reassert  the  empire  whose  sway  it  has  imwiUingiy 
abandoned ;  for  it  U  not  through  will,  wholly,  by  which  we 
lose  the  moral  eminence.  Sonacthlng  is  due  to  human 
weaknesses ;  to  the  blindness  in  which  a  noble  spirit  is 
sometimes  suflfered  to  grow  into  stature ;  di^roportioned 
stature— that,  reaching  to  heaven,  is  yet  shaken  down  and 
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avcrthrown  by  the  merest  breath  of  storm  that  sweeps  sud- 
denly beneath  its  skies.  The  Tery  hopelessness  of  Marga* 
ret  Cooper's  ambition,  whioh  led  her  to  misanthropy,  was 
the  source  of  an  ever-fertile  and  upspringing  confidence. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  &Toring  opinions  which  Alfred  Stevens 
expressed — a  favoring  opinion  expressed  by  one  whom  slie 
soon  discovered  was  well  able  to  form  one — accompanied 
by  an  assurance  that  the  dream  of  fame  which  her  wild  im- 
agination had  formed  should  certainly  be  realized,  gave  bin 
a  large  power  over  her  confidence.  Her  passion  was  sway 
—  the  sway  of  mind  over  mind — of  genius  over  sympathy 
-of  the  syren  Gteuius  over  the  subject  Love.  It  was  thii 
passion  which  had  made  her  proud,  which  had  filled  lier 
mind  witii  visions,  and  yielded  to  her  a  world  by  itself,  and 
like  no  other,  filled  with  all  forms  of  worship  and  attrac- 
tion ;  chivalrous  faith,  unflagging  zeal,  generous  confidence, 
pure  spirits,  and  the  most  unquestioning  loyalty !  Ignoi*ant 
of  the  world  which  she  had  not  seen,  and  of  those  move* 
ments  of  human  passion  which  slie  had  really  never  felt,  sht 
naturally  regarded  Alfred  Stevens  as  one  of  the  noble  rep- 
resentatives of  that  imaginary  empire  which  her  genius  con« 
tinually  brought  before  her  eyes.  She  saw  in  him  the  em- 
bodiment of  that  faith  in  her  intellect  which  it  was  the  fii*st 
and  last  hope  of  her  intellect  to  inspire  ;  and  seeing  thus, 
it  will  be  easy  to  believe  that  her  full  heart,  wliich,  hitlierto, 
bad  poured  itself  forth  cm  ix>cks,  and  trees,  and  solitary 
places,  forgetfnl  of  all  prudence — a  lesson  which  she  had 
never  learned — and  rejoicing  in  the  sympathy  of  a  being 
like  herself,  now  gushed  forth  with  all  the  volume  of  its 
impatient  fullness.  The  adroit  art  of  her  companion  led  her 
for  ever  into  herself;  she  was  continually  summoned  to 
pour  forth  the  treasures  of  her  mind  and  soul ;  and,  toiling 
in  the  same  sort  of  egoisme  in  which  her  life  heretofore 
had  been  consumed,  she  was  necessarily  diverted  from  all 
doubts  or  apprehensions  of  the  occult  purposes  of  him  who 
had  thus  beguiled  her  over  the  long-fi^qnentod  paths.     As 
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the  great  secret  of  success  with  tite  mere  worldling,  is  to 
prj  into  the  secret  <^  his  neighbor  while  earefully  conceal- 
ing his  own,  so  it  is  the  great  misfortone  of  enthusiasm  to 
be  soon  blinded  to  a  purpose  which  its  own  ardent  nature 
neither  allows  it  to  suspect  nor  penetrate.  Enthusiasm  is 
a  thing  of  utter  confidence  ;  it  has  no  suspicion  ;  it  sets  no 
watch  on  other  hearts ;  it  is  too  constantly  employed  in 
pouring  forth  the  treasures  of  its  own.  It  is  easy^  tiiere- 
fore,  to  deoetve  and  betray  it,  to  beguile  it  into  confidence, 
and  turn  all  its  revelations  against  itself.  How  far  the 
fi'equency  of  this  usage  in  the  world  makes  it  honorable,  is 
a  question  which  we  need  not  discuss  on  this  occasion. 

Alfred  Sterens  had.  now  been  for  some  weeks  in  the  Til- 
lage of  Gharl^aont,  where,  in  the  meantime,  he  had  become 
an  object  of  constantly^ncreasing  interest.  The  men  shrank 
from  him  with  a  feeling  of  inferiority;  the  womoi — the 
young  ones  being  understood — shrank  firom  him  also,  but 
with  that  natural  art  of  the  sex  which  invites  pnrmit,  and 
strives  to  conquer  even  in  flight.  But  it  was  socn  evident 
enough  that  Stevens  bestowed  his  best  r^ards  solely  upon 
Margar^  Cooper.  If  he  sought  the  rest,  it  was  simply  in 
compliance  with  those  seeming  duties  of  his  ostensible  pro- 
fession which  were  necessary  to  maintain  appearances. 
Whether  he  loved  Margaret  Cooper  or  not,  he  eooa  found 
a  pleasure  in  her  society  which  he  aougkt  fiir  in  no  other 
quarter  of  the  village.  The  days,  in  spite  of  the  strife  with 
William  Hinkley,  flew  by  witii  equal  pleasantness  and  ra- 
pidity to  both.  The  unsophisticated  mind  of  Margaret 
Cooper  left  her  sensible  to  few  restraints  upon  their  ordi- 
nary intercourse ;  and,  indeed,  if  she  did  know  or  regard 
them  for  an  instant,  it  was  only  to  consider  them  as  neees** 
sary  restraints  for  the  protection  of  the  ignorant  and  feehle 
of  her  sex — a  class  in  which  she  never  once  thought  to  in- 
clude herself.  Her  attachment  to  Alfred  Stevens,  though 
it  first  arose  from  the  pleasure  which  her  mind  derived  from 
its  interoourse  with  his,  and  not  from  any  of  thoee  nioe  and 
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enrions  efympathies  of  temperament  and  taste  which  are  sop^ 
posed  to  coDstitote  the  essence  and  comprise  the  secret  of 
lore,  was  yet  sufficient  to  hKnd  her  ^dgment  to  the  risks 
of  fidding^  if  nothing  aore,  which  were  likely  to  arise  from 
their  bonrly^ncreasing  intimacy ;  and  she  wandered  with 
him  mto  the  devions  woods,  and  they  walked  by  moonlight 
among  tibe  solemn-shaded  hills,  and  the  nnconsoious  ghrl 
had  no  sort  of  apprehension  that  the  speHs  of  an  enslaving 
passion  were  rapidly  passing  orer  her  sonl. 

How  should  she  apprehend  such  spells  ?  ho#  break  them  T 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life  had  she  foond  intellectual  sym« 
pathy — ^the  only  moral  response  which  her  heart  longed  to 
hear.  For  the  first  time  had  she  encounter^  a  nrind  which 
could  do  justice  to,  and  correspond  on  anything  like  eqnal 
terms  with,  her  own.  How  could  she  think  that  evil  would 
ensue  from  an  acquisition  which  yielded  her  the  only  com* 
monioa  which  she  had  erer  craved?  Her  confidence  in 
herself^  in  her  own  strength,  and  her  ignorance  of  her  own 
passioos,  were  sufficieiit  to  render  her  feelings  secure ;  and 
then  she  was  too  well  satisfied  of  the  superiority  and  noble- 
ness of  his.  Bat,  in  truth,  she  nerer  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Her  mind  dwelt  only  on  the  divine  forms  and  images 
of  poetry.  The  ideal  world  had  superseded,  not  only  ttie 
dai^ers,  but  the  very  aspect,  of  the  real.  Under  the  magic 
action  of  her  fiuicy,  she  had  come  to  dwell 

''  With  those  gaj  creatores  of  the  eleoaent 
That  in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  live. 
And  play  i'  die  plighted  clouds" — 

she  had  come  to  speak  only  in  the  one  language,  and  of 
the  one  topic ;  and,  believiiig  now  that  she  had  an  auditor 
eqoally  able  to  comprehend  and  willing  to  sympathize  with 
her  cravings,  she  gave  free  scope  to  the  tittextinoe  of  her 
fancies^  and  to  the  headlong  impulse  of  that  imagination 
which  had  never  felt  the  curb. 
The  jcfm%  Jbsari,  not  yet  chilled  by  th^  world's  denials. 
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will  readily  cottprehend  the  begnfling  influence  of  Ae 
dreaming  and  enthusiastic  sature  of  some  dear  sfHrit,  in 
vfaoee  faith'  it  has  Ml  confidence,  and  whose  tastes  are  km- 
dred  with  its  own.  How  sweet  the  luxury  of  moooHght  in 
oominerce  with  such  a  congenial  spirit !  bow  heavenly  Ae 
occasional  breath  of  the  sweet  soathwest!  how  gende  and 
floothing  food  the  whispers  of  ni^ht — the  Iwiring  pn^resii 
of  sad^ii^ing  stars — the  gentle  sway  of  winds  among  ihe 
tree-tops — the  plaintive  n^oan  of  billows,  as  they  gather 
and  disperse  themselves  along  the  shores !  To  speak  of 
these  delights ;  to  walk  hand4B-hand  along  the  gray  sands 
by  the  sea^e,  and  whisper  in  marmnring  tones,  that  seen 
to  gatiier  sympathies  from  those  of  ocean ;  to  gnide  the  e^e 
of  the  beloved  associate  to  the  sadden  object;  to  chaUenge 
ihe  kindred  fancy  which  comments  upon  our  own ;  to  re* 
member  together,  and  repeat,  the  happy  verse^  of  insfured 
poets,  speaking  of  the  seene^  and  to  the  awakened  heart 
which  feels  it ;  and,  more,  to  pour  forth  one's  own  inspirar 
tions  in  the  language  of  tenderness  and  song,  and  awaken 
in  the  heart  of  our  companion  the  raptore  to  which  oar  own 
has  given  speech — these,  which  are  subjects  of  mock  and 
scorn  to  the  worldling,  are  substantial  though  not  enduring 
joys  to  the  young  and  ardent  nature. 

In  this  communion,  with  all  her  pride,  strength,  and  con 
fidence,  Margaret  Cooper  was  the  merest  child.  Withoot 
a  feeling  of  guile,  she  was  dreaming  of  the  greatness  which 
her  ambition  craved,  and  telling  her  dreams,  with  all  the  art- 
less freedom  of  the  child  who  has  some  golden  fancy  of  the 
future,  which  it  seeks  to  have  confii*med  by  the  lips  of  ex- 
perience. The  wily  Stevens  led  her  on,  gave  stimulus  to 
her  enthusiasm,  made  her  dreams  become  reasonable  in  ter 
eyes,  and  laughed  at  them  in  lus  secret  heart.  She  sung 
at  his  soggesticm,  and  sung  her  own  verses  with  idl  that 
natural  tremor  which  even  the  most  self-assured  poet  feels 
on  such  an  occasion. 

'^  Beautiful !"  the  arch-hypocrite  would  exelaim,  as  if  on 


cK>QBcloiift0f  iUl0raaM;  *^bM«liIul1"  dUd  bur  band  would 
poasesa  ijtoelf  (tf  the  toeaiibliii|^  finglera  of  hem.  ^'  Bui  bean»- 
tifiil  as  it  is^Margaret^  I  am  0«re  (kat  it  is  nothing  to  whai 
joo  ooidd  do  iiodefir  more  aospicioiisf  oinoomitaDCM." 

^' Ah !  if  thofo  wei^  ear^  to  heir,  if  there  were  hearts  to 
feel)  and  eyes  to  wectp,  I  feel,  I  knew,  whai  DHf^t  be  done. 
No,  no  I  ihis  is  nothing.    This  is  tiie  #ork  of  a  oWld." 

<<  Nay^  Mwgaret,  if  the  work  of  a  child,  it  is  that  of  a 
obUd  of  getins." 

^^Ahl  do  dot  flaitter  me,.  Alfred  Stevens,  do  not  deeetve 
ipe.  I  am  too  wilHng  to  believe  yoa>  for  it  is  so  dear  a 
fiasliag  to  think  that  I  too  am  a  poet.  Yet,  at  ihe^  first,  I 
had  not  the  smallest  notion  of  this  kind:  I  neither  knew 
what  poetry  was,  nor  felt  the  desire  to  be  a  poet.  Yet  1 
yearned  with  strange  fiselings,  which  uttered  themselves  in 
that  form  ere  I  bad  seen  books  or  read  tiie  verses  of  others. 
I.t  was  an  instinet  that  led  me  as  it  would.  I  sometiines 
fear  that  I  have  been  foolish  in  obeying  it ;  for  oh,  what  has 
it  brought  me  ?  What  am  I  ?  what  are  my  joys  ?  I  am 
lonely  even  with  my  companions.  I  share  not  the  sports 
and  feel  not  the  things  which  delight  my  sex.  Their 
dances  and  frolics  give  me  no  pleasure.  I  have  no  sysapa* 
thy  with  them  or  their  cares.  I  go  i^art — I  am  here  on 
the  hills,  or  deep  in  the  forests — sad,  lonely,  scarcely 
knowing  what  I  am,  and  what  I  desire." 

^^  You  are  not  alone,  nor  are  yoiur  pleasures  less  acute 
than  theirs.  If  they  laugh,  theh:  laughter  ends  in  sleep. 
If  you  are  sad,  yoli  lose  not  the  slighted  faculty  of  percep- 
tion or  sensibility,  but  rather  gain  them  in  consequence, 
laughter  and  tears  are  signs  neither  of  happiness  nor  grief, 
and  as  firequently  result  from  absolute  indiffsreace  as  fiiom 
any  active  emotion.  If  you  are  absent  fh>m  them,  you  have 
better  company.  You  can  summon  spirits  to  your  com- 
numioB,  Margaret ;  noble  thoughts  attend  you;  eyes  that 
oheer,  lips  that  assure  you,  and  whispers,  from  unknown 
attendants,  that  bid  you  bo  of  good  .heart,  for  the  good 
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time  IB  omning.  Ah!  M&rgtrat,  b^liei^  m^  when  I  Mfl 
7<m  thtl  time  is  at  haacL  Such  a  genins  as  yours,  sodi 
a  q>irit,  oaa  not  al'ways  be  bwied  in  these  woods.'' 

It  was  in  snob  artftil  language  as  this  tiiat  the  aroh-hTpo* 
crite  flattered  tad  begntted  her.    They  were  wandering 
al<Niig  the  edge  of  die  streamlet  to  whioh  we  hare  mere  than 
once  condocted  the  footsteps  of  the  reader.    The  son  was 
about  setting.    The  antnmm  air  was  mild  with  a  gentle 
breathing  from  the  south.     The  woods  were  still  and  meek 
as  the  diambers  of  an  infimt.    The  quiet  of  tiie  scene  har- 
monised with  the  temper  of  their  thonghts  and  fedings. 
They  sat  upon  a  fragment  of  (he  rock.    Margaret  was  silaii, 
but  her  eyes  were  gUetening  Imght— not  with  hope  onfy, 
but  with  that  first  glimmering  conedousness  of  a  warmer 
feeling,  whioh  gives  a  purple  Kght  to  hope,  and  makes  tte 
heart  tremble,  for  the  first  time,  with  its  own  expeetatiOQS. 
It  did  not  escape  Alfred  Stevens  that,  for  the  first  time, 
her  eye  sank  beneath  his  glance ;  for  the  first  time  thwe 
was  a  slight  fiush  upon  her  cheek.    He  was  carefol  not  to 
startle  and  alarm  the  conseioasness  which  these  signs  indi- 
cated.   The  first  feeling  whioh  the  young  heart  has  of  its 
dependence  upon  another  is  one  litde  short  of  terror ;  it 
is  a  feeling  whidi  wakens  up  suspicion,  and  puts  all  the 
senses  upon  the  watch.    To  appear  to  perceive  this  emo- 
tion is  to  make  it  circumspect;  to  disarm  it, one  must  wear 
the  aspect  of  unconsciousness.    The  wily  Stevens,  practised 
in  the  game,  and  master  of  the  nature  of  the  unsospecliBg 
gi^l,  betrayed  in  his  looks  none  of  tiie  intelligence  which 
he  foit.     If  he  uttered  himself  in  the  language  of  admira- 
tion, it  was  that  admiration  which  would  be  natoral  to  a 
profoimd  ad<Mrer  of  literature  and  all  its  professors.     His 
^<>^  were  those  of  the  amatenr  :-^ 
^   I  can  not  understand,  Margaret,  how  yoa  have  studied 
you  ^  ^^  ^^^^  learned  bo  much^yonr  books  are  Uw — 
nem^^Ki^**^  «o  masters.    I  never  met  in  my  life  wiA  so 
^«wiUWe  «n  instwice  of  naassiet^d  endeawr/* 
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^^  My  hocks  were  here  ia  tiie  woods — among  fliese  old 
rocks.  My  teacher  was  solitude.  i.h !  there  is  no  teacher 
Kkc  one's  own  heart.  My  iiifltinct  made  me  feel  my  defi- 
ciencies— my  deficiencies  taught  me  coatemplation — and 
from  contemplation  came  thoughts  and  eravings^  and  you 
know,  when  tiie  conseiousncsfi  of  our  lack  la  greatest,  then, 
even  the  dumb  man  finds  a  voice.  I  found  my  voice  in 
consequence  of  my  wants.  My  language  you  see  is  that  of 
complaint  only." 

^And  a  sweet  and  noble  language  it  is,  Margaret;  but 
it  is  not  in  poetry  alone  that  your  utterance  is  so  distinct 
and  beautiful — yon  sing  too  with  a  taste  as  well  as  power 
which  would  prove  that  contemplation  was  as  happy  in 
bringing  about  perfection  in  the  one  as  in  the  other  art. 
Do  sing  me,  Margaret,  that  little  ditty  which  you  sang  here 
theotiiern^htr 

His  hand  gently  detained  and  pressed  hers  as  he  urged 
tiie  request 

^*  I  would  rather  not  sing  to-night,"  she  replied,  <<  I  do 
3M>t  feel  as  if  I  could,  and  I  trust  altogether  to  feeling.  1 
irill  ^g  for  you  some  otiier  time  when  you  do  not  ask,  and, 
perhaps  would  prefor  not  to  hear  me." 

^  To  hear  you  at  all,  Margaret,  is  music  to  my  ears." 

She  was  silent,  and  her  fingers  made  a  slight  movement 
to  detach  diemselves  from  his. 

*^  No,  Margaret,  do  not  withdraw  them !  Let  me  detain 
tliem  tiros — loager-^f<Nr  eter !  My  admiration  ot  you  has 
been  too  deeply  felt  not  to  have  been  too  cleai*ly  shown. 
Your  genius  is  too  dear  to  me  aow  to  suffer  me  to  lose  it. 
MargttEret— *dear  Margaret  I" 

She  spoke  not^-her  breathing  became  quick  and  hard. 

^^  You  do  not  speak,  let  me  hope  that  you  are  not  angry 
with  me  ?" 

^No,  not"  she  whkpered  £untly.  Be  continued  with 
more  boldness,  and  while  be  spoke,  his  arm  encircled  her 
wai«t 
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^^  A  blessed  chance  brought  me  to  yoor  vOhge.  I  saw 
70a  and  returned.  I  chose  a  disgoiae  in  which  I  might 
study  70a,  and  see  how  far  the  treasures  of  70iir  mind  con- 
firmed the  noble  promise  of  7our  (ace.  Thej  have  done 
more.  Like  him  who  finds  the  precious  ore  among  die 
mountains,  I  can  not  part  with  70a  so  found.  I  must  tear 
70U  from  the  soil.  I  must  bear  you  with  me.  You  must 
be  mine,  Margaret — 70U  must  go  with  me  where  the  world 
will  see,  and  env7  me  m7  prize." 

He  pressed  her  to  his  boscmi.     She  struggled  8ligfatl7. 

'^  Do  not,  do  not,  Alfred  Stevens,  do  not  press  me — do 
not  keep  me.  You  tiiink  too  much  of  me.  I  am  no  troas- 
ure — alas !  this  is  all  deception.  You  can  not — can  not 
desire  it?*' 

^^  Do  I  not !  Ah !  Margaret,  what  else  do  I  desire  now  T 
Do  70U  think  me  only  what  I  appear  in  Cbarlemomt  ?" 

**No!  nor 

^^  I  have  the  power  of  a  name,  Margaret,  in  my  pnrfea- 
sion — among  a  numerous  people — and  tiiat  power  is  grow- 
ing into  wealth  and  sway.  I  am  feared  and  honored,  loved 
by  some,  almost  worshipped  by  others ;  and  what  has  led 
me  from  this  sway,  to  linger  among  these  hills — to  waste 
hours  so  precious  to  ambition — to  risk  the  influence  which 
I  had  already  8ecui*ed — what,  but  a  higher  impulse — a 
dearer  prospect — a  treasure,  Margaret,  of  equal  beanly 
and  genius." 

Her  face  was  hidden  upon  his  bosom.  He  f^  the  beat- 
ing of  her  heart  against  his  hand. 

^^  If  you  have  a  genius  for  song,  Margaret  Cooper,  I,  too, 
am  not  without  my  boast.  In  my  profession,  mai  speak  of 
my  eloquenee  as  that  of  a  genius  which  has  ISaw  equals,  and 
no  superior." 

"  I  know  it — it  must  be  so !" 

*^  Move  me  not  to  boast,  dear  Margaret ;  it  is  in  your 
ears  onl7  that  I  do  so — and  only  to  assure  you  that,  in 
listening  to  my  love,  you  do  not  yield  to  one  utterly  obarare, 
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aad  wanting  in  claims,  wbieh,  ad  yoars  moat  be  finally,  are 
already  held  to  be  established  and  wc^rthy  of  the  best 
admiration  of  the  intelligent  and  wise.  Do  you  hear  me, 
Margaret?" 

'^  I  do,  I  do !    It  most  be  as  yon  say.    Bat  of  love  I 
have  thought  nothing.    No,  no!  I  Icnow  not,  Alfred  Ste* 
*  vens,  if  I  love  or  not — if  I  can  love.'' 

*'Toa  mistake,  Margaret.  It  is  in  the  heart  that  the 
head  finds  its  inspiration.  Mei*e  intellect  makes  not  genius. 
All  the  intellect  in  the  world  would  fail  of  this  divine  con- 
sommation.  It  is  from  the  fountains  of  feeling  that  poetry 
drinks  her  inspiration.  It  is  at  the  altars  of  love  that  the 
gmins  of  song  first  bends  in  adoration.  Ton  have  loved, 
Margaret,  from  the  first  moment  when  you  sulig.  It  did 
not  alter  the  case  that  there  was  no  object  of  sight  The 
image  was  in  your  mind — in  your  hope.  One  sometimes 
goes  through  life  without  ever  meeting  the  human  counter- 
part of  this  ideal ;  and  the  kmguage  of  such  a  heart  will 
be  that  ol  chagrin — distaste  of  life — misanthropy ,  and  a 
general  scorn  of  his  own  nature.  Sooh,  I  trust,  is  not  your 
destiny.  No,  Margaret,  that  ia  impossible.  I  take  your 
doubt  as  my  answer,  and  unless  your  own  lips  undeceive 
me,  dearest  Margaret,  I  will  believe  that  your  love  is  wil- 
ling to  requite  my  own." 

She  was  actually  scd^bing  on  his  breast.  With  an  eflbrt 
she  struggled  into  utterance. 

'^  My  heart  is  so  full,  my  feelings  are  so  strange — oh! 
Alfred  Stevens,  I  never  fancied  I  could  be  so  weak." 

^^  So  weak — to  love !  surely,  Margaret,  you  mistake  the 
word.  It  is  in  loving  only  that  the  heart  finds  its  strength. 
Love  is  the  heart's  sole  business ;  and  not  to  exemse  it  in 
its  duties  is  to  impair  it|  faculties,  and  deprive  it  equally 
of  its  pleasures  and  its  tasks.  Oh,  I  will  teach  you  of  the 
uses  of  this  littie  heart  of  yours,  dear  Margaret — ay,  till 
it  grow  big  with  its  own  capacity  to  teach.  Wo  will  in* 
form  each  other,  every  hour,  of  some  new  impulses  and 
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objects.  Oar  dreams,  our  hopes,  our  fuars,  aad  oar  desires, 
ah  i  Margaret — what  a  study  of  love  will  these  afford  as. 
Nor  to  love  only.  Ah !  dearest,  when  jour  mass  shall  have 
its  audicuce,  its  nameroas  watching  eyes  and  eager  ears, 
then  shall  yoa  discover  how  mocb  richer  will  be  the  strain 
from  yoor  lips  oace  informed  by  the  gashing  fullness  of  this 
throbbing  heart." 

She  murmored  fondly  in  his  embrace,  ^^Ah!  I  ask  no 
other  eyes  and  ears  than  yours/^ 

In  the  glow  of  a  new  and  overpowering  emotion,  such 
indeed  was  her  feeling.  He  gathered  her  up  closer  in  hk 
arms.  He  pressed  his  lips  upon  the  rich  ripe  beaaties  of 
hers,  as  some  hungering  bee,  darting  upon  the  yet  unriied 
flower  which  it  first  finds  in  the  ^adows  of  the  forest, 
clings  to,  and  riots  on,  the  luscious  loveliness,  as  if  appe- 
tite could  only  be  sated  in  its  exhaustion.  She  struggled 
and  fk'eed  herself  from  his  embrace :  but,  returning  home 
that  evening  her  eye  was  cast  upon  the  ground ;  her  step 
was  set  down  hesitatingly;  there  was  a  tremor  in  hw 
heart ;  a  timid  expression  in  her  fhce  and  manner !  These 
were  procrfs  of  the  discovery  which  she  then  seems  to  have 
made  for  the  first  time,  that  there  is  a  power  strtmger  than 
mere  human  will — a  power  that  controls  genius;  that 
mocks  at  fame ;  feels  not  the  lack  of  fortune,  and  is  inde- 
pendent ot  the  loss  of  friends !  She  now  first  knew  her 
weakness.  She  had  felt  the  str^igth  of  love !  Ah !  the 
best  of  us  may  quail,  whatever  his  hardihood,  in  the  day 
when  love  asserts  his  strength  and  goes  forth  to  victory. 

Margaret  Oooper  sought  her  chamber,  threw  herself  on 
the  bed,  and  turned  her  &oe  in  the  pillow  to  hide  the  burn- 
ing blushes  which,  wiA  every  novement  of  thought  and 
memory,  seemed  to  increase  upoi  her  cheek.  Yet,  while 
she  blushed  and  even  wept,  her  lieart  throbbed  and  trem- 
bled with  the  birth  of  a  new  emotion  of  joy.  Ah !  how 
sweet  is  our  first  secret  pleasw^— shared  by  one  other  only 
— sweet  to  that  other  as  to  ourself — so  precious  to  him 
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also.  To  be  carried  into  our  chamber — to  be  set  up  osten- 
tatiously— there,  where  none  but  ourselves  may  see — to 
be  an  object  of  our  constant  tendance^  careful  idolatry, 
keen  suspicion,  delighted  worship ! 

Ah!  but  if  the  other  makes  it  no  idol — his  toy  only — 
what  shall  follow  this  desecration  of  the  sacred  thing! 
What  but  shame,  remorse,  humiliation,  perhaps  death!  — 
alas !  for  Margaret  Cooper,  the  love  whicl)  had  so  suddenly 
grown  into  a  precious  divinity  with  her,  was  no  divinity 
with  him.  He  is  no  believer.  He  has  no  faith  in  such 
things,  but  like  the  trader  in  religion,  he  can  preach  deftly 
the  good  doetribes  whiefa  he  can  not  Isel  and  is  slow  to 
praotiie. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 

PALL, 

Ws  should  speak  naproiiaUy  and  wilh  litde  proepact  of 
being  understood,  did  our  readers  require  to  be  toU,  that 
there  is  a  certain  impatient  and  gnawing  restlessness  in  the 
heart  of  love,  which  keeps  it  for  ever  feverish  and  anxious. 
Where  this  passion  is  associated  with  a  warm,  enthusiastie 
genius,  owning  the  poetic  temperament,  the  anxiety  is  pro- 
portionably  greater.  The  ideal  of  the  mind  is  a  sort  of 
classical  image  of  perfect  loveliness,  chaste,  sweet,  com- 
manding, but,  how  cold  !  But  love  gives  life  to  this  image, 
even  as  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  falling  upon  the  sullea 
lips  of  the  Memnon,  compel  its  utterance  in  music.  It  not 
only  looks  beauty — it  breathes  it.  It  is  not  only  the  aspect 
of  the  Apollo,  it  is  the  god  himself ;  his  full  lyre  strung,  his 
golden  bow  quivering  at  his  back  with  the  majesty  of  his 
motion ;  and  his  lips  parting  with  the  song  which  shall 
make  the  ravished  spheres  stoop,  and  gather  round  to 
listen. 

Hitherto  Margaret  Cooper  had  been  a  girl  of  strong  will ; 
will  nursed  in  solitude,  and  by  the  wrong-headed  indulgence 
of  a  vain  and  foolish  mottier.  She  was  conscious  of  that 
bounding,  bursting  soul  of  genius  which  possessed  her 
bosom  ;  that  strange,  moody,  and  capricious  god ;  pent-up, 
denied,  crying  evermore  for  utterance,  with  a  breath  more 
painful  to  endure,  because  of  the  suppression.  This  con- 
sciousness, with  the  feeling  of  denial  which  attended  it,  had 
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cast  a  gloomy  intensity  over  her  features  not  lesB  than  her 
mind.  The  belief  ^at  she  was  possessed  of  treasures  which 
were  unvalued — that  she  had  powers  which  were  never  to 
bo  exercised — that  with  a  song  such  as  might  startle  an 
empire,  she  was  yet  doomed  to  a  silent  and  senseless  audi- 
tory of  rocks  ^id  trees  ;  Ihis  belief  had  brou^t  with  it  a 
moody  arrogance  of  temper  which  had  made  itself  felt  by 
all  around  her.  In  one  hour  this  mood  had  depai*ted. 
Ambition  and  love  became  united  for  a  common  parpose ; 
for  the  object  of  the  latter,  was  also  the  pr^>found  admirer 
of  the  foimer. 

The  anxious  i-esdessness  which  her  newly-acquired  sen- 
eations  occasioned  in  her  bosom,  was  not  diminished  by  a 
renewal  of  those  tender  interviews  with  her  lover,  whidi 
we  have  endeavored,  though  so  ftuiltily,  already  to  describe. 
Evening  after  evening  found  them  together ;  the  wily  hypo- 
crite still  stimulating,  by  his  glosing  artifices,  the  ruling 
passion  for  fame,  which,  in  her  bosom,  was  only  tempora- 
rily subservient  to  love,  while  he  drank  his  precious  reward 
from  her  warm,  lovely,  and  still-blushing  lips  and  cheeks. 
The  very  isolation  in  which  she  had  previously  dwelt  in 
Charlemout,  r^dered  the  society  of  Stevens  still  more  dear 
to  her  heart.  She  was  no  longer  alone — no  longer  un- 
known— not  now  unappreciated  in  that  respect  in  whidi 
hitherto  she  felt  her  great  denial.  ^^  Here  is  one — hims^ 
a  genius — who  can  do  justice  to  mine.** 

The  young  poet  who  finds  an  auditor,  where  he  has  never 
had  one  before,  may  be  likened  to  a  blind  man  suddenly 
pot  in  possession  of  his  sight.  He  sees  sun  and  moon  and 
stars,  the  forms  of  beauty,  the  images  of  grace ;  and  bis  soul 
grows  intoxicated  with  the  wondera  of  its  new  empire. 
What  does  he  owe  to  him  who  puts  him  in  possession  of 
these  treasures?  who  has  given  him  his  sight  ?  Love,  devo- 
tion, all  that  his  full  heart  has  to  pay  of  homage  and  affec- 
tion. 

Such  was  very  much  the  relation  which  Margaret  Cooper 
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boro  to  Alfred  Stevens ;  and  when,  by  bis  profeBsions  of 
lore,  he  left  the  shows  of  his  admiration  no  longer  doabi- 
fiiLy  she  was  at  once  and  entirely  his.  She  was  no  longer 
tiie  s^-wiUed,  imperious  damsel,  fiill  of  defiance,  dreaming 
of  admiration  only,  soomfal  of  the  inferior,  and  challenging 
the  regards  of  equals.  She  was  now  a  timid,  trembling 
girl — a  dependant,  such  as  the  devoted  heart  must  ever 
be,  waiting  for  the  sign  to  speak,  looking  eageriy  for  fte 
smile  to  reward  her  sweetest  utterance.  If  now  she  walked 
with  Stevens,  she  no  longer  led  the  way ;  she  hung  a  little 
backward,  though  she  grasped  his  arm — nay,  even  when 
'  her"  hand  was  covered  with  a  gentle  pressure  in  the  folds  of 
his.  If  she  sung,  she  did  not  venture  to  meet  his  eyes, 
which  she /eft  must  be  upon  hers,  and  now  it  was  no  longer 
her  desire  that  the  village  damsds  should  beh<dd  them  as 
they  went  forth  together  on  their  itunhles.  She  no  longer 
mot  their  cunning  and  significant  smiles  with  confidence  and 
pride,  but  with  faltering  looks,  and  with  cheeks  ^covered 
with  blushes.  Great,  indeed,  was  the  change  which  had 
eome  over  that  once  proud  spirit — change  surprising  to  all, 
but  as  natural  as  any  other  of  the  thousand  changes  whi<^ 
are  produced  in  the  progress  of  moments  by  the  arch-magi- 
cian. Love.  Heret<^ore,  her  song  had  disdained  the  ordi- 
nary topics  of  the  youthfbl  ballad-mcmger.  She  had  uttered 
her  apostrophes  to  the  eagle,  soaring  through  the  black, 
billowy  masses  of  tiie  coming  thunder-storm ;  to  the  lonely 
but  lofty  rock,  lonely  in  its  loftiness,  whidi  no  foot  travelled 
but  her  own ;  to  the  silent  glooms  of  the  forest — to  the 
majesty  of  white-bearded  and  majestic  trees.  The  dove  and 
the  zephyr  now  shared  her  song,  and  a  deep  sigh  commonly 
closed  it.  She  was  dianged  from  what  she  was.  The 
affections  had  suddenly  bounded  into  being,  trampling  die 
petty  vanities  underfoot ;  and  those  first  lessons  of  humil- 
ity which  are  taught  by  love,  had  subdued  a  spirit  which, 
hitherto,  had  never  known  control. 
Alik*ed  Stevens  soon  perceived  how  complete  was  his  vie- 
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toiy.  He  soon  saw  the  extent  of  that  saddoi  change  which 
had  come  over  her  cfaai*acter.  Hitherto,  she  had  been  the 
orator.  When  they  stood  together  by  the  lake-side,  or 
upon  the  rock,  it  was  her  finger  which  had  pointed  out  the 
objects  for  contemplation ;  it  was  her  voice  whose  eloqaenoe 
had  charmed  the  ear,  dilating  upon  the  beauties  or  the 
wonders  which  they  surveyed.  She  was  now  no  longer 
eloquent  in  words.  But  she  looked  a  deeper  eloquence  by 
far  than  any  wbrds  could  embody.  He  was  now  the 
speaker ;  and  regarding  him  through  the  favoring  media  of 
kindled  affections,  it  seemed  to  her  eai*,  that  diere  was  no 
eloquence  so  sweet  as  his.  He  spoke  briefly  of  the  natural 
beauties  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

^  Trees,  rocks,  the  valley  and  the  hill,  all  realms  of  soli- 
tude and  shade,  inspire  enthusiasm  and  ardor  in  the  imagir 
native  spirit.  They  are  beneficial  for  this  purpose.  For  the 
training  of  a  great  poet  they  are  necessary.  They  have  the 
effect  of  lifting  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  vastness^ 
depth,  height,  profundity.  This  produces  an  intensity  of 
mood — the  natural  result  of  any  association  between  our 
own  feelings  and  such  objects  as  are  lofty  and  noble  in  the 
externaf  world.  The  feelings  and  passions  as  they  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  petty  play  of  society,  which  diffuses  their 
power  and  breaks  their  lights  into  little,  become  concen^ 
trated  on  the  noble  and  tbe  grand.  Serious  earnestness  of 
nature  becomes  habitual — the  heart  flings  itself  into  all  the 
subjects  of  its  interest — it  trifles  with  none — all  its  labors 
become  saered  in  its  eyes,  and  the  latest  object  of  study 
and  analysis  is  that  which  is  always  most  important.  The 
effect  of  this  traming  in  youth  on  the  poetic  mind,  is  to  the 
last  degree  beneficial ;  since,  without  a  degree  of  serious- 
ness amounting  to  intensity — without  a  hearty  faith  in  the 
importance  of-  what  is  to  be  done — without  a  passionaJ^ 
fullness  of  soul  which  drives  one  to  his  task — there  wiU  be 
no  truthfulness,  no  eloquence,  no  concentrated  thought  and 
permanent  achievement.    With  you,  dear  Margaret,  such 
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has  already  beeo  the  effect.  You  Bhrink  from  the  ordinary 
eDJoyments  of  society.  Their  bald  chat  distresses  yon,  as 
the  chatter  of  so  many  jays.  Toa  prefer  the  solitude  which 
feeds  the  serious  mood  which  yoo  love,  and  enables  yonr 
imagination,  unrepressed  by  the  presence  of  shallow  witr 
lings,  to  evoke  its  agents  from  storm  and  shadow — from 
deep  forest  and  lonesome  lake — to  minister  to  the  cravings 
of  an  excited  heart,  and  a  soaring  and  ambitions  fancy." 

^^  Oh,  how  truly,  Alfred,  do  yon  speak  it,"  she  murmured 
as  he  closed. 

*'  So  far,  BO  good ;  but,  dear  Margaret — there  are  other 
subjects  of  study  which  are  equally  necessary  for  the  great 
poet.  The  wild  aspects  of  nature  are  such  as  are  of  use  in 
the  first  years  of  his  probation.  To  grow  up  in  the  woods 
and  among  the  rocks,  so  that  a  hearty  simplicity,  an  ear- 
nest directness,  with  a  constant  habit  of  contem[rfatioa 
should  be  permanently  formed,  is  a  first  and  necessuy 
object  But  it  is  in  this  training  as  in  every  other.  There 
are  successive  steps.  There  is  a  law  of  progressive  ad^ 
vance.  Tou  most  not  stop  there.  The  greatest  mcural 
study  for  the  poet  must  follow.  This  is  the  study  of  man 
in  society — in  the  great  world — where  he  puts  on  a  thou- 
sand various  aspects— fiir  other  than  those  which  are  seen 
in  the  eoantry  —  in  correspondence  with  the  thousand 
shapes  of  fortune,  necessity,  or  caprice,  which  attend  him 
there.  Indeed,  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  he  never  knows 
one  half  of  the  responsibility  of  his  tasks  who  toils  withont 
die  presence  of  thcMse  for  whom  he  toils.  It  »  in  the  &eigb- 
borhood  of  man  that  we  feel  his  and  our  importance.  It  is 
while  we  are  watching  his  strifes  and  struggles  that  we  see 
the  awful  importance  of  his  destiny ;  and  the  great  tmets 
of  self,  and  truth,  and  the  future,  which  have  been  delivered 
to  his  hands.  Here  you  do  not  see  man.  Ton  see  certain 
shapes,  which  are  employed  in  raising  hay,  turnips,  and 
potatoes;  which  eat  and  drink  very  mnch  as  man  does; 
but  which,  as  they  sufier  to  sleep  Md  rest  most  of  those 
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latent  facnltiefl,  the  exercise  of  which  can  alone  establidi 
the  snperiorily  of  the  intellectual  over  the  animal  nature, 
so  they  have  no  more  right  to  the  name  of  man  than  anj 
other  of  those  animals  who  eat  as  industriously,  and  sleep 
as  profoundly,  as  themselves.  The  contemplation  of  the 
superior  being,  engaged  in  superior  toils,  awakens  superior 
faculties  in  the  observer.  He  who  sees  nothing  but  the 
gathering  of  turnips  will  think  of  nothing  but  turnips.  As 
we  enlarge  the  sphere  of  our  observation,  the  faculty  of 
thought'  becomes  expanded.  You  will  discover  this  won- 
derful change  when  you  go  into  the  world.  Hitherto,  your 
inspirers  have  been  these  groves,  these  rocks,  lakes,  trees, 
and  silent  places.  But,  when  you  sit  amid  crowds  of  bright- 
eyed,  full-minded,  and  admiring  people ;  when  you  see  the 
eyes  of  thousands  looking  for  the  light  to  shine  from  yours ; 
hanging,  with  a  delight  that  still  hungers,  ou  the  words  of 
truth  and  beauty  which  fall  from  your  lips — then,  then 
ooJy,  dearest  Margaret,  will  you  discover  the  true  sources 
of  inspiration  and  of  fame." 

^^4ii!"  she  murmured  dospondingly—^^you  daunt  me 
when  you  speak  of  these  crowds — crowds  of  the  intellec- 
taal  and  the  wise.  What  should  I  be — how  would  I  ap* 
pear  among  them  ?" 

^^  As  you  appear  to  me,  Margaret  —  their  queen,  their 
idol,  their  divinity,  pot  less  a  beauty  than  a  muse  ?" 

The  raptures  which  Stevens  expressed  seemed  to  justify 
the  embrace  which  followed  it ;  and  it  was  some  moments 
before  she  again  spoke.  When  she  did  the  same  subject 
vr9»  nmning  in  her  mind. 

"Ah!  Alfred,  stiU  I  fear!" 

"  Fear  nothing,  Margaret.  It  will  be  as  I  tell  you  —  as 
I  promise !  If  I  deceive  you,  I  deceive  myself.  Is  it  not 
for  the  wife  of  my  bosom  ^at  I  expect  this  homage  ?" 

Her  murmurs  were  unheard.  They  strolled  on  —  still 
deeper  into  the  mazes  of  the  forest,  and  the  broad  disk  of 
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the  moon,  suddenly  gleaming,  yellow,  through  the  tops  o! 
the  trees,  sirprised  them  in  their  wanderings. 

"How  beautiful!"  he  exclaimed.  "Let  us  sit  here, 
dearest  Margaret.  The  rock  here  is  smooth  and  covered 
with  the  softest  lichen.  A  perfect  carpet  of  it  is  at  oor 
feet,  and  the  brooklet  makes  the  sweetest  murmuring  as  it 
glides  onward  through  the  grove,  telling  all  the  while,  like 
some  silly  schoolgirl,  where  you  may  look  for  it.  See  the 
little  drops  of  moonlight  falling  here  and  there  in  the  small 
openings  of  the  forest,  and  lying  upon  the  greensward  like 
so  many  scattered  bits  of  silver.  One  might  take  it  for 
fairy  coin.  And,  do  you  note  the  soft  breeze  that  seems  to 
rise  with  the  moon  as  from  some  Cytherean  isle,  breathing 
of  love,  love  only  —  love  never  perishing !" 

"Ah!  were  it  so,  Alfred!" 

"  Is  it  not,  Margaret  ?  If  I  could  fancy  that  you  would 
cease  to  love  me  or  I  yon  —  could  I  think  that  these  dear 
joys  were  to  end — but  no !  no !  let  us  not  think  of  it.  It 
is  too  sweet  to  believe,  and  the  distrust  seems  as  unholy  aa 
it  is  unwholesome.  That  bright  soft  planet  seems  to  per- 
suade to  confidence  as  it  inspires  love.  Do  yon  not  feel 
your  heart  soften  in  the  moonlight,  Margaret?  your  eye 
glistens,  dearest — and  your  heart,  I  know,  must  be  touched. 
It  is  —  I  feel  its  beating !  What  a  tumult,  dear  Margaret, 
is  here !" 

"  Do  not,  do  not !"  she  murmured,  gently  striving  to  dis- 
engage herself  from  his  grasp. 

"No!  no!  —  move  not,  dearest,"  he  replied  in  a  sub- 
dued tone  —  a  murmur  most  like  hers.  **  Are  we  not  hap- 
py? Is  there  anything,  dear  Margaret,  which  we  could 
wish  for  ?" 

« Nothing!  nottiing!" 

"  Ah !  what  a  blessed  chance  it  was  that  brought  me  to 
these  hills.  I  never  lived  till  now.  I  had  my  joys,  Mar- 
garet—my  triumphs!  I  freely  yield  them  to  the  past!  I 
care  for  them  no  more !    They  are  no  longer  joys  or  tri- 
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lunphs !  Yes,  Margaret  you  have  changed  my  heart  with- 
in me.  Eyen  fame  which  I  so  much  wc^shipped  is  for- 
gotten/' 

^Say  not  that;  oh,  say  not  that!"  she  exclaimed,  bat 
still  in  subdued  accents. 

^*  I  must — it  is  too  far  true.  I  could  give  up  the  shout 
of  applause  —  the  honor  of  popular  favor — the  voice  of  a 
people's  approbation — the  shining  display  and  the  golden 
bonor — all,  dear  Margaret,  sooner  than  part  with  you." 

^^  But  you  need  not  give  them  up,  Alfred." 

'*  Ah,  dearest,  but  I  have  no  soul  for  them  now.  You 
are  alone  my  soul,  my  saint— "the  one  dear  object,  desire, 
and  pride,  and  conquest." 

^^  Alas !  and  have  you  not  conquered,  Alfred  ?" 

^<  Sweet !  do  I  not  say  that  I  am  content  to  forfeit  aU 
honors,  tiiumphs,  applauses  —  all  that  was  so  dear  to  me 
before  —  and  only  in  the  fond  faith  that  I  had  conquered  ? 
You  are  mine  —  you  tell  me  so  with  your  dear  lips — I 
have  you  in  my  fond  embrace — ah !  do  not  talk  to  me  again 
of  fame." 

"  I  were  untrue  to  you  as  to  myself,  dear  Alfred,  did  I 
not.  No!  with  your  talentsi;to  forego  their  uses  —  to  de- 
liver yourself  up  to  love  wholly,  were  as  criminal  as  it 
would  be  unwise." 

^^You  shall  be  my  inspiration  then,  dear  Margaret 
These  lips  shall  send  me  to  the  forum  —  these  eyes  shall 
reward  me  with  smiles  when  I  return.  Your  applause 
shall  be  to  me  a  dearer  triumph  than  all  the  clamors  of  the 
populace." 

"  Let  us  return  home  —  it  is  late." 

"  Not  so !  —  and  why  should  we  go  ?  What  is  sleep  to 
US  but  loss  ?  What  the  dull  hours,  spent  after  tfie  ordinary 
fashion,  among  ordinary  people.  Could  any  scene  be  more 
beautiful  than  this  —  ah !  can  any  feeling  be  more  sweet  ? 
Is  it  not  so  to  you,  dearest?  tell  me — nay,  do  not  tell  me 
— if  you  love  as  I  do,  you  can  not  leave  me  —  not  now  — 
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not  tbm— wlifle  soch  is  the  besaty  of  OM*k  tad  he»»««  — 
while  siich  aw  tlw  rich  joys  di»teri«g««»WMt^  »^ 
while>  thiU  hallowing  mooDlight,  I  gwe  Bpoo  t^tf« 
eyes,  and  streaadng  h«r,  *f  fcir,  !*««*«  cheeks,  «»d 
those  dear  rosy  lips !" 

«0h!  Alfred,  do M*  spedk  so— do  not  ela^  ■•  w» 
Let  OS  go.    It  is  late— Tery  Ute,  and  what  wffl  *^  "^ 

"Let  them  say!  Are  we  not  Messed?  Oaa  afl  *ett 
words  take  from  as  these  blessings- these  sacred,  sweet, 
moments-snch  joys,  such  delights?  Let  the- dream  of 
such,  with  their  dull  souls  if  they  caa.  No!  no!  Mar- 
garet—we are  one!  and  thos  one,  our  world  is  as  free &«■ 
their  control  as  it  is  superior  to  their  dreams  «f dhopeis. 
Here  is  our  heaven,  Margaret— ah !  how  long  shafl  it  be 
oars !  at  what  moment  saay  we  lose  it,  by  death,  by  stom, 
by  what  various  mischance  I  What  prodigaigr  to  fly  before 
the  time !    No !  no !  bat  a  little  whUe  longer— bat  a  httla 

while  1" 

And  there  they  lingered !    He,  fond,  artful,  persuasiTO ; 
she,  trembling  with  the  dangerous  sweetness  of  wild,  anbidr 
den  emotions.    Ah!  why  did  she  not  go?    Why  was  the 
strength  withheld  which  wouild  have  carried  oat  h«  safer 
purpose?    The  moon  rose  until  she  hung  in  the  zeidtt, 
seeming  to  linger  there  in  a  sad,  sweet  watch,  like  tbem- 
selves  — the  rivulet  ran  along,  still  prattling  through  the 
groves ;  the  breeze,  which  had  been  a  soft  mumrar  among 
the  trees  at  the  first  rising  of  the  moon,  now  blew  a  riiriU 
whistle  among  the  ora^y  hills;  but  they  no  longw  heard 
the  prattle  of  the  rivulet — even  the  louder  straias  of  tiie 
breese  were  unnoticed,  and  it  was  oaly  when  they  were 
about  to  depart,  that  poor  Margaret  cBsooreted  that  the 
aioon  lad  all  (he  while  been  lookmg  down  opoa  * 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THB  BIBTH  OF  THE  AGONY. 

It  was  now  generally  underBtood  in  Obariemont  that 
Margaret  Cooper  had  siade  a  eonqnett  of  tlie  kandBome 
straoger.  We  have  omitted-^ as  a  matter  not  congenial 
to  our  taste — the  small  by-play  which  had  been  carried 
on  by  the  other  damsels  of  the  viUage  to  effect  the  same 
object.  There  had  been  setting  of  caps,  without  namber, 
ay,  and  polling  them  too,  an  the  ^nth  were  known  among 
t^e  fttir  Stellas  and  Clarissas,  the  Daphnes  and  Dorises,  of 
Obarlemont,  but,  though  Stevens  was  sufficiently  consider- 
ate of  the  claims  of  each,  so  ftir  as  politeness  dconuided  it, 
and  contrived  to  say  pleasant  things,  pov/r  pa9$er  le  temps^ 
with  all  of  them,  it  was  very  soon  apparent  to  the  most 
eangoine,  that  the  imperial  beauties  and  imperious  mind  of 
Margaret  Cooper  had  secured  the  conquest  for  herself. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  personal  and  intellectual  at- 
tractions of  Stevens  underwent  no  little  disparagement  as 
soon  as  this  fket  was  known.  It  was  now  universally  un- 
derstood that  he  was  no  such  groat  things,  after  all ;  and 
our  Mt  friend  the  widow  Thackeray,  who  was  not  without 
her  pretensions  to  wit  and  beauty,  was  bold  enough  to  say 
that  Mr.  Stevens  was  certainly  too  fat  in  the  face,  and  she 
rather  thought  him  stupid.  Sach  an  opinion  gave  courage 
to  the  reet,  and  peart  Miss  Bella  TompkkiS)  a  romp  of  first- 
rate  ezeellence,  had  the  auda^ty  to  say  that  he  sqinnted ! 
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— and  this  opinion  was  very  natand,  since  neither  of  his 
eyes  had  ever  rested  with  satisfaction  on  her  pouting 
charms. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  discontent  of  the  fair  bevy, 
and  its  unfavorable  judgment  of  himself,  did  not  reach  the 
ears  of  Alfred  Stevens,  and  would  scarcely  have  disturbed 
them  if  it  did.  Margaret  Cooper  was  more  fortunate  than 
himself  in  this  respect.  She  could  not  altogether  be  insen- 
sible to  the  random  remarl^s  which  sour  envy  and  dark- 
eyed  jealousy  continued  to  let  fall  in  her  hearing ;  but  her 
scorn  for  the  speakers,  and  her  satisfaction  with  herself, 
secured  her  from  all  annoyance  from  this  cause.  Such,  at 
least,  had  been  the  case  in  the  first  days  of  her  conquest. 
Such  was  not  exactly  the  case  now..  She  had  no  more 
scorn  of  otbers.  She  was  no  longer  proud,  no  longer  strwg. 
Her  eyes  no  longer  flashed  with  haughty  defiance  on  the 
train  which,  though  envious,  were  yet  compelled  to  follow. 
She  could  no  longer  speak  in  those  superior  toats,  the  lan- 
guage equally  of  a  pitHid  intellect,  and  a  spirit  whose  sen- 
sibilities had  neither  been  touched  by  love  nor  enfeebled  by 
anxiety  and  apprehension.  A  sad  change  had  come  over 
her  heart  and  aU  her  features  in  the  progress  of  a  few  days. 
Her  courage  had  departed.  Her  step  was  no  longer  firm ; 
her  eye  no  longer  uplifted  like  that  of  the  mountain-eagle, 
to  which,  in  the  fii^t  darings  of  her  youthlul  muse,  she  had 
boldly  likened  herself.  Her  look  wafi  downcast,  her  voioe 
subdued ;  she  was  now  not  less  timid  than  tlie  feeblest  dam- 
sel of  the  village  iu  that  doubtful  period  of  lif^  when,  pas- 
sing from  childhood  to  girlhood,  the  virgin  falters,  as  it 
were,  with  bashful  thoughts,  upon  the  threshold  pf  a  new 
and  perilous  condition.  The  intercourse  of  Margarejt  Coop- 
er with  her  lover  had  had  the  most  serious  efioct  upon  her 
manners  and  her  looks.  But  the  change  upon  her  spirit 
was  no  less  striking  to  all. 

<<  Vm  sure  if  I  did  lovQ  wy  ipan,'^  wfts  th§  ppinion  of  ooib 
of  the  ^wiflela,  ^^  I'd  di^  sponer  than  s^iqf  i^  tp  fiim^  as  abe 
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shows  it  to  Alfred  Steyens.  It's  a  guess  what  he  must 
think  of  it." 

"  And  no  hard  guess  neither,''  said  another ;  "  I  reckon 
there's  no  reason  why  he  should  pick  out  Margaret  Cooper, 
except  that  he  saw  that  it  was  no  such  easy  matter  any- 
where else." 

"  Well !  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it  with  them ;  for 
now  they're  always  together — and  Betty,  her  own  maid, 
thinks  — but  it's  better  not  to  say !" 

And  the  prudent  antique  pursed  up  her  mouth  in  a  lan- 
guage that  said  everything. 

^^What!  —  what  does  she  say?"  demanded  a  dozen 
Toices. 

"  Well  I  I  won't  tell  you  that.  I  won't  tell  you  all ;  but 
she  does  say,  among  other  things,  that  the  sooner  John 
Cross  marries  them,  the  better  for  all  parties." 

** Is  it  possible!" 

"Can  it  be!" 

^^  Bless  me !  but  I  always  thought  something  wrong." 

"  And  Betty,  her  own  maid,  told  you  ?  Well,  who  should 
know,  if  she  don't  ?" 

"And  this,  too,  after  all  her  airs !" 

"  Her  great  smartness,  her  learning,  and  verse-making  1 
I  never  knew  any  good  come  from  books  yet." 

"  And  never  will,  Jane,"  said  another,  with  an  equivocal 
expressitxi,  with  which  Jane  was  made  content ;  and,  after 
a  full  half-hour's  confabulation,  in  the  primitive  style,  the 
parties  separated — each,  in  her  way,  to  give  as  much  cir^ 
culation  to  Betty's  inuendoes  as  the  importanoe  of  the  affair 
deserved. 

Scandal  travels  along  the  highways,  seen  by  all  but  tlie 
victim.  Days  and  nights  passed ;  and  in  the  solitude  of 
kmely  paths,  by  the  hillside  or  the  rivulet,  Margaret  Cooper 
still  wandered  with  her  lover.  She  heard  not  the  poison- 
ous breath  which  was  already  busy  with  her  virgin  fame. 
She  had  no  doubts,  whate7er  might  be  the  event,  that  tite 
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beurt  of  Alfred  Sttirens  eonld  leave  her  without  that  ali- 
ment which,  in  these  blissful  moments,  seemed  to  be  her 
very  breath  of  life.  Bat  she  felt  mwiy  fears,  many  misgiv- 
ings,  she  knew  not  why.  A  doabt,  a  cloud  of  anxiety,  hung 
brooding  on  the  atmosphere.  In  a  heart  which  is  unso- 
phisticated, the  conscioosness,  however  vague,  that  all  is 
not  right,  is  enough  to  produce  this  cloud ;  bat,  with  the 
gradual  progress  of  that  heart  to  tiie  indolgenoe  of  the  more 
active  passions,  this  consciooeness  neoeesarily  inoreases,  aad 
the  conflict  then  b^ns  between  the  invading  passion  and  the 
guardian  principle.  We  have  seen  enev^  to  kiMW  what 
must  be  the  resoh  of  snoh  a  oonflict  with  a  natare  aoeh  as 
.hers,  under  the  education  which  she  had  received.  It  did 
not  end  in  the  expolsien  of  her  lover.  It  did  not  end  in  the 
diecontiiMance  of  thoee  long  and  frequaBt  ramUes  amid  si- 
lence, and  solitude,  and  diadow.  She  had  not  oonrage  for 
this ;  and  the  poor,  vain  mother,  flattered  wilh  the  idea 
that  her  8on4n-law  would  be  a  preacher,  beheld  Botiimg 
wrong  in  their  nightly  wandeii^^  and  so&red  her  daugh- 
ter, in  such  saintly  society,  to  go  fortfi  without  restraint  or 
rebuke. 

There  was  one  person  in  the  vill^e  who  was  not  satis- 
fied that  Margaret  Ooq>er  shonld  ML  a  victim,  either  to 
the  cunning  of  anotter,  or  to  her  own  passionate  vanity. 
This  was  oar  old  fiiend  Oalvert  He  was  ratiier  indined 
to  be  interested  in  the  damsel,  m  spite  <tf  Oe  ill  treatment 
of  his  proUgSj  if  it  were  only  in  eonseqnenoe  of  the  fisel- 
ings  witii  which  she  hud  injured  him.  It  has  been  seen 
that,  in  the  allair  of  the  dtfel,  be  was  led  to  regard  the 
stranger  with  an  eye  of  suspicion.  This  feeling  had  been 
Airther  heightened  fay  the  statements  ctf  Ned  HinUey, 
which,  however  loose  and  inoonclosive,  were  yet  of  a  kind 
to  show  that  there  was  sons  mysteiy  about  Stevens— that 
he  desired  ooneeafanent  in  some  respects — a  Aust  rery 
«trougly  inferted  from  his  noMmployment  of  the  village 
|K>»tofflco,  and  the  snppoeitioB— taken  fbr  trae— that  he 
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employed  that  of  some  distant  town.  Ned  Hinkloy  \mA 
almost  arriTod  at  oertainty  in  tlus  respect ;  and  some  small 
partionlars  which  seemed  to  bear  on  this  conviction^  which 
he  had  recently  gathered,  taken  in  eonneetion  with  the 
village  scandal  in  reference  to  the  parties,  determined  the 
old  man  to  take  some  steps  in  &e  matter  to  forewarn  the 
maiden,  or  at  least  her  mother,  of  the  dinger  of  yielding 
too  much  confid^kce  to  one  of  whcun  so  litHe  was  or  could 
be  known. 

It  wfti  a  pleasant  afternoon,  aftd  Calvert  was  sitting  be- 
neath his  roof-tree,  musing  over  this  very  matter,  when  he 
canght  a  glimpse  of  the  persons  of  whom  he  thought,  as- 
cending one  of  the  distant  hills,  apparently  on  their  way 
to  the  lake.  He  rose  up  instantly,  and,  seising  his  staff, 
hurried  off  to  see  the  mother  of  the  damsel.  The  matter 
was  one  of  the  nicest  delicacy — not  to  be  undertaken 
lightly — not  to  be  urged  incautiously*  Nothing,  indeed, 
but  a  strong  sense  of  duty  could  have  determined  him  upon 
a  proceeding  likely  to  a|^ar  invidious,  and  which  might 
be  so  readily  construed,  by  a  foolish  woman,  into  an  imper- 
tinence. Though  a  man  naturally  of  quick,  warm  feelings, 
Calvert  had  been  early  taught  to  think  cautiously — in- 
deed, the  modem  phrenologist  woold  have  said  that,  in  the 
excess  of  this  pmde»t  orgon  lay  the  grand  weakness  of  his 
moral  nature.  This  delayed  him  in  the  contemplated 
performance  much  longer  than  his  sense  of  its  necessity 
seemed  to  justify.  Having  now  resolved,  however,  and 
secure  in  the  propriety  of  his  object,  he  did  not  ecruple 
any  longer. 

A  few  minutes  suflBced  to  bring  him  to  the  cottage  of  the 
old  lady,  and  her  voice  in  very  friendly  tenor  commended 
him  to  enter.  Without  useless  circumlocuti(m,  yet  without 
bluntness,  the  old  man  broached  the  subject ;  and,  without 
urging  any  of  the  isolated  facts  of  which  he  was  possessed, 
and  by  whioh  his  suspicione  were  awakened,  he  dwelt  sim- 
ply upon  the  dangers  which  might  result  from  such  a  de- 
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gree  of  oonfidenee  as  was  ^yen  to  the  straDger.  The  long, 
lonely  rambles  m  the  woods,  by  night  as  well  as  day,  were 
commentedr  on,  justly,  but  in  an  indulgent  spirit ;  and  the 
risks  of  a  young  and  unsuspecting  maiden,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, were  shown  with  sufficient  distinctness  for  the 
comprehension  of  the  mother,  had  she  been  disposed  to 
hear.  But  never  was  good  old  man,  engaged  in  the  thank- 
loss  oAice  of  bestowing  good  advioe,  so  completely  con- 
founded as  he  was  by  the  sort  of  acknowledgmoits  which 
his  interference  obtained.  A  keen  observer  might  have 
seen  the  gathering  storm  while  he  was  speaking ;  and,  at 
every  sentence,  there  was  a  low,  running  commentary,  bub- 
bling up  from  the  throat  of  the  opinionated  dame,  some- 
what like  rumbling  thunder,  which  amply  denoted  the 
rising  tempest.  It  was  a  sort  of  religious  effort  whidi 
kept  the  old  lady  quiet  till  Calvert  had  &irly  reached  a 
conclusion.  Then,  rising  from  her  seat,  she  approached 
him,  smoothed  back  her  apron,  perked  out  her  chin,  and, 
fizinj;  bor  keen  gray  eyes  firmly  upon  his  own,  with  her 
nose  elongated  to  such  a  degree  as  almost  to  suggest  the 
possibility  of  a  pointed  collision  between  that  member  and 
the  corresponding  one  of  his  own  face,  she  demanded — 

"  Have  you  done — have  you  got  through  ?" 

<'  Yes,  Mrs.  Cooper,  this  is  all  I  came  to  say.  It  is  the 
suggestion  of  prudence — the  caution  of  a  friend — your 
daughter  is  young,  very  young,  and — '* 

"  I  thank  you !  I  thajik  you !  My  daughter  is  young, 
very  young ;  but  she  is  no  fool,  Mr.  Calvert — let  me  tell 
you  that !'  Margaret  Cooper  is  no  fool.  If  you  don't  know 
that,  I  do.  I  know  her.  She's  able  to  ta!ke  care  of  her- 
self as  well  as  the  best  of  us." 

'*I  am  glad  you  think  so,  Mrs.  Cooper,  but  the  best  of 
us  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  steer  clear  of  danger,  and 
oiTor  and  misfortune ;  and  the  wisest,  my  dear  madam,  are 
only  too  apt  to  fall  when  the^  place  their  chief  i«liance  on 
their  wisdom." 
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<^  Indeed !  t&sf  8  a  new  doctrine  to  me,  and  I  reckon  to 
everybody  else.  If  it's  true,  what's  the  use  of  all  your 
sdtooling,  I  want  to  know  V* 

**  Precious  litfle,  Mrs.  Cooper,  if—" 

<*  Ah !  precious  little;  and  let  me  toll  you,  Mr.  Calvert, 
I  think  it's  mighty  strange  that  yon  should  think  Margaret 
Cooper  in  more  need  of  yoar  advice,  than  Jane  Colter,  or 
Betsy  Barnes,  or  Susan  Mason,  or  Rebecca  Forbes,  or  even 
tite  widow  Thackeray." 

^<  I  should  give  the  same  advice  to  them  linder  the  same 
circumstances,  Mrs.  Codper." 

**  Should  you,  indeed !  Then  I  beg  you  will  go  and  give 
it  to  &em,  for  if  they  are  not  in  the  same  circumstances 
now,  they'd  give  each  of  fhem  an  eye  to  be  so.  Ay, 
wouldn't  they !  Yes !  don't  I  know,  Mr.  Calvert,  that  it's 
all  owing  to  envy  that  yon  come  here  talking  about  Brother 
Stevens." 

"  But  I  do  not  speak  of  Mr.  Stevens,  Mrs.  Cooper ;  were 
it  any  otiier  young  man  widi  whom  your  daughter  had  such 
intimaey  I  should  speak  in  the  same  manner." 

"  Would  you,  indeed  ?  Tell  that  to  the  potatoes.  Don't 
I  know  better.  Don't  I  know  that  if  your  favorite,  that 
.you  made  so  much  of — your  adopted  son.  Bill  Hinkley — 
if  he  could  have  got  her  to  look  at  him,  they  might  have 
walked  all  night  and  you'd  never  have  said  the  first  word. 
He'd  have  given  one  eye  for  her,  and  so  would  every  girl 
in  the  village  give  an  eye  for  Brother  Stevens.  I'm  not 
00  old  but  I  know  something.  But  it  won't  do.  You  can 
go  to  the  widow  Thackeray,  Mr.  Calvert  It'll  do  her 
good  to  tell  her  that  it's  very  dangerous  for  her  to  be 
thinking  about  youAg  men  ft^m'  morning  to  night.  It's 
true  y<m  can't  say  anything  about  the  danger,  for  precious 
little  danger  she's  in ;  but,  lord,  wouldn't  she  jump  to  it  if 
Bhe  had  a  chance.  Let  her  alone  for  that.  You'd  soon  have 
<auso  enough  to  give  her  your  good  advice  about  the  dan- 
ger, and  much  good  would  come  of  it.  She'd  wish,  after 
14* 
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all  W9»  said,  that  the  danger  wat  only  tvioe  aa  bi^  and 
twice  as  dangerous." 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Calvert^  attem|^  to  give 
good  counsel.  It  resulted  a«  unproitabLy  in  ibis  aa  im  most 
cases ;  but  it  had  not  uMedy  fallen,  liloe  the  wasted  seed, 
HI  stony  places.  There  was  sometiiing  in  it  to  unprees 
Uscif  upon  the  meokoiy  of  Mrs^  Cooper;  and  she  reeolTed 
that  when  her  dai^hter  came  in,  It  should  be  the  occasion 
of  an  examination  into  her  feelings  and  her  relattoa  to  the 
worAy  brother,  mck  as  ahe  had  moet  than  onoe  before 
meditated  to  make. 

But  Margamt  Oo^pw  did  not  return  lill  a  oomporatiyely 
late  hour ;  and  Ae  aeoesflity  of  siitiiig  up  after  her  oaiial 
time  of  retiring,  by  mcJking  fte  cdd  lady  irritahle,  had  the 
effect  of  giviog  some  additional  force  to  the  saggosticHis  of 
Mr.  Oalvert.  Whm  Margaret  did  return,  she  came  alone. 
Stevens  had  attended  her  only  to  the  wicket.  She  did  not 
expect  to  find  hw  mother  still  flitting  up;  and  started,  with 
an  appearance  of  disquiet,  when  she  met  her  glanee.  The 
young  girl  was  pale  and  haggard,  fier  qre  had  a  dilated, 
wild  expresffloiL  Her  step  faltered.;  her  voioe  was  searoely 
distinct  as  she  remarked  timidj^ — 

"  Not  yet  abed,  mother  ?*' 

'^  No !  it's  a  pretty  time  iof  you  to  keep  me  up.'' 

^^  But  why  did  you  sit  up,  mother  ?  It's  not  usual  wiA 
you  to  do  so." 

^'  No !  but  it's  high  time  for  me  to  sit  up,  and  be  on  the 
watch  too,  when  here's  Ae  neighbors  cooiiiBg  to  warn  me 
to  do  so — and  tailing  me  all  abmt  yemt  danger." 

"  Ha!  my  dagger— speak -^^ what  danger,  mother?" 

**  D(Mi't  you  know  what  danger  ?    Doa'i  yw*  know  ?" 

^^^jiow!"  The  moaosylkhle  svlhsided  in  a  faap.  At 
that  moment  Margaret  Coop^  eoidd  say  no  more. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  don't  know,  and  so  I'fl  «eU  you. 
Here's  been  that  eoBaeHed,  stopid  old  mMi,  Galvort,  to  toU 
mo  how  wroag  it  is  for  you  to  go  out  by  ni^t  waUng  with 
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Blt)tber  SteTens ;  and  hintiivg  to  me  that  yon  dooH  ^nov 
how  to  take  care  of  yourself  with  all  joor  learnixig ;  and 
how  nobody  knows  anything  about  Brother  Stevens ;  as  if 
nobody  was  wise  for  anything  bat  himself.  But  I^ave  him 
as  good  as  he  brought,  I'll  warrant  yoa.  I  sent  him  off 
with  a  flea  in  his  ear !" 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  poor  girl  that  the  light,  which 
was  that  of  a  dipped  candle,  was  burning  in  the  comer  of 
the  chimney,  and  was  too  dim  to  make  her  features  viaible. 
The  ghastly  tale  whieh  they  toldoould  not  hare  been  utterly 
unread  even  by  the  obtuse  and  opinionated  mind  of  the 
▼ain  mother.  The  hands  of  Margaret  were  involuntarily 
elaetped  in  her  agony,  and  she  felt  very  much  like  falling 
upon  the  floor ;  bnt,  with  a  strong  effort,  her  nerves  wore 
braced  to  the  right  tension,  and  she  continued  to  endure, 
in  a  speechless  tearror,  which  was  little  short  of  freniy,  the 
outpourings  of  her  motlier's  folly  which  was  a  frenzy  of 
another  sort. 

"  I  sent  him  off,*'  she  repeated,  "  with  a  flea  in  his  ear. 
I  could  see  what  the  old  fool  was  driving  after,  and  I  as 
good  as  tdd  him  so.  If  it  bad  been  bis  fisivorite,  his 
adopted  son.  Bill  Hinkley,  it  would  have  been  another 
guess-story — I  reckon.  Then  you  might  have  walked  out 
wh^e  you  pleased  together,  at  all  hours,  and  no  barm 
done,  no  danger;  old  Oalvert  would  have  thought  it  the 
properest  thing  in  the  world.  But  no  Bill  Hinkley  for  me. 
I'm  for  Brother  Stevens,  Margaret ;  only  make  sure  <^  bim, 
my  child — make  sure  of  him." 

<'  No  more  of  tUs,  dear  mother,  I  ontreat  yoti.  Let  us 
go  to  bed,  and  think  no  more  of  it" 

''  And  why  should  we  not  think  of  it  7  I  tell  you,  Map- 
f^^Mret,  f»M  nn$0t  tkinfc  <tf  it!  Brother  Stevens  soon  will  be 
a  preucbiar,  tand  a  tne  speck  he  n^  be.  Thete'U  be  no 
parson  like  JlUm  in  9U  west  J&entucky.  As  for  John  Gross^ 
I  reckon  rhe  won't  be  able  to  hold  a  candle  to  him.  Brother 
Stevens  is  something  to  try  for.     Yon  must  play  your  cards 
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nicely,  Margaret.  Don't  lot  liim  sec  too  soon  that  yoa  like 
him.  Beware  of  that !  But  don't  draw  off  too  suddenly 
as  if  you  didn't  like  him — thaf  s  worse  still ;  for  very  few 
men  like^to  see  that  they  ain't  altogether  pleasing  even  at 
first  sight  to  the  lady  that  they  like.  There's  a  medium  in 
all  things,  and  you  must  just  manage  it,  as  if  yon  wa'n'i 
thinking  at  all  about  him,  or  love,  or  a  husband,  or  any- 
thing ;  only  take  care  always  to  turn  a  quick  ear  to  what 
he  says,  and  seem  to  consider  it  always  as  if  'twas  worth 
your  considering.  And  look  round  when  he  speaks,  and 
smile  softly  sometimes  i  and  don't  be  too  full  of  learning 
and  wisdom  in  what  you  say,  for  I've  found  that  men  of 
sense  love  women  best  when  they  seem  to  talk  most  like 
very  young  children — maybe  because  they  think  if  s  a  sign 
of  innocence.  But  I  reckon,  Margaret,  you  don't  want 
much  teaching.  Only  be  sure  and  fix  him ;  and  don't  stop 
to  think  when  he  asks.  Be  sure  to  have  your  answer  ready, 
and  you  can't  say  *yes'  too  quickly  now-a-days,  when  the 
chances  are  so  very  few." 

The  mother  paused  to  take  breath.  Her  very  moral  a^d 
maternal  counsel  had  fallen  upon  unheeding  ears.  But 
Margaret  was  sensible  of  the  pause,  and  was  desirous  of 
taking  advantage  of  it.  She  rose  from  her  chair,  with  the 
view  of  retiring ;  but  the  good  old  dame,  whose  imagination 
had  been  terribly  excited  by  the  delightful  idea  of  having 
a  preacher  for  her  son-in-law  who  was  to  take  such  prece- 
dence over  all  the  leaders  of  the  other  tribes,  was  not  wil- 
ling to  abridge  her  eloquence. 

"  Why,  you're  in  a  great  hurry  now,  Margaret.  Where 
was  your  hurry  when  you  were  with  Brother  Stevens? 
Ah  I  you  jade,  can't  I  guess — don't  I  know?  There  you 
were,  you  two,  under  the  trees,  looking  at  the  moon,  and 
talking  such  sweet,  foolish  nonsense.  I  reckon,  Margaret, 
'twould  puttle  you  to  teU  what  he  said,  or  what  you  said, 
I  can  guess  he  didn't  talk  much  religion  to  you,  heh  ?  Ah ! 
I  know  it  aU.    If  a  the  old  story.    If  a  been  eo  wiA  all 
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yooDg  people,  and  will  be  8o  till  the  end.  Love  is  the 
Btrangedt  thing,  and  it  does  listen  to  the  strongest  non* 
sense.  Ain't  it  so,  Margaret  ?  I  know  nothing  but  lovo 
would  ever  dumbfoander  you  in  this  way ;  why,  child,  have 
you  lost  your  tongue  ?    What's  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

^  Oh,  mother,  let  me  retire  now,  I  have  such  a  headache." 

"  Heartache,  you  mean." 

'^  Heartache  it  is,"  replied  the  other  desperately,  with 
on  air  of  complete  abandonment. 

'^  Ah !  well,  it's  clear  that  he's  got  the  heartache  quite 
as  muoh  as  you,  for  he  almost  lives  with  you  now.  But 
make  him  speak  out,  Margaret — get  him  to  say  the  word, 
and  don't  let  him  be  too  free  until  he  does.  No  squeezing 
of  hands,  no  kissing,  no — " 

"  No  more,  no  more,  I  entreat  you,  mother,  if  you  would 
not  drive  me  mad  !  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  thus  —  why 
counsel  me  in  this  manner  ?  Leave  me  alone,  I  pray  you, 
let  me  retire — I  must — I  must  sleep  now !" 

The  mother  was  not  unaccustomed  to  such  passionate 
bursts  of  speech  from  her  daughter,  and  she  ascribed  the 
startling  energy  of  her  utterance  now,  to  an  excited  spirit 
in  part,  and  partly  to  the  headache  of  which  she  complained. 

"  What !  do  you  feel  so  bad,  my  child  ?  Well,  I  won't 
keep  you  up  any  longer.  I  wouldn't  have  kept  you  up  so 
long,  if  I  hadn't  been  vexed  by  that  old  fool,  Calvert." 

^'  Mr.  Calvert  is  a  good  man,  mother." 

"  Well,  he  may  be — I  don't  say  a  word  against  that," 
replied  the  mother,  somewhat  surprised  at  the  mildly  re- 
proachful nature  of  that  response  which  her  daughter  had 
made,  so  different  from  her  usual  custom: — ^'he  may  be 
very  good,  but  I  think  he's  very  meddlesome  to  come  here 
talking  about  Brother  Stevens." 

"  He  meant  well,  mother." 

"  Well  or  ill,  it  don't  matter.  Do  you  be  ready  when 
Brother  Stevens  S(iys  the  word.  He'll  say  it  before  long. 
He's  mighty  keen  after  you,  Margaret.    I've  seen  it  in  his 
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eyes ;  only  you  keep  a  litile  off,  till  he  begins  to  press  and 
be  antiofw ;  and  after  that  h^  can't  help  himself.  Heil 
be  ready  for  any  terms ;  and  look  yon,  when  a  man's  retdy^ 
none  of  your  long  bargains.  Settle  up  at  once.  As  for 
waiting  till  he  gets  permission  to  preadi,  I  wouldn't  think 
of  it.  A  man  can  be  made  a  preacher  or  anything,  at  any 
time,  but  'tain't  so  easy  in  these  times,  for  a  young  woman 
to  be  made  a  wife.  It's  not  every  day  that  one  can  get  a 
husband,  and  such  a  husband !  Look  at  Jane  Oolter,  and 
Betsy  Barnes,  and  R^>ecca  Forbes^  and  Susan  Ifason; 
they*II  be  green  again,  I  reckon,  before  the  chaaoe  comes 
to  them ;  ay,  and  the  widow  Thackeray — thongh  she's  had 
her  day  already.  If  'twas  a  short  one  she's  got  no  reason 
to  complain.  She'll  learn  how  to  value  it  before  it  begins 
agaiu.  But,  go  to  bed,  my  child,  you  oughtn't  to  have  a 
headache.  No !  no !  you  should  leave  it  to  &em  that's  not 
so  fortunate.  They'll  have  headaches  and  heartaches 
enough,  I  warrant  you,  before  they  get  such  a  maa  as 
Brother  Stevens." 

At  last,  Margaret  Cooper  found  herself  alone  and  in  her 
chamber.  With  unusual  vigilance  she  locked  and  dooble- 
locked  the  door.  She  then  flung  herdeir  upon  the  bedv 
Her  face  was  buried  in  the  clothes.  A  convulsion  of  feel- 
ing shook  her  frame.  But  her  eyes  remained  dry,  and  her 
cheeks  were  burning.  She  rose  at  length  and  began  to 
undress,  but  for  this  she  found  herself  unequal.  She  en- 
tered the  couch  and  sat  up  in  it — her  hands  crossed  upon 
her  lap — her  face  wan,  wild,  the  very  picture  of  hopeless- 
ness if  not  desperation !  The  words  of  her  weak  mother 
had  tortured  her ;  but  what  was  this  agony  to  that  which 
was  occasioned  by  her  own  thoughts. 

"  Oh  God !"  she  exclaimed  at  length,  "  can  it  be  real  f 
Oan  it  be  true  ?  Do  I  wake  ?  Is  it  no  dream  7  Am  I, 
am  I  what  I  dare  not  name  to  myself — and  dread  to  hear 
from  any  other  7  Alas  I  it  is  true — too  true.  That  shade, 
that  wood !— oh,  Alfred  Stevens !  Alfred  Stevens !  Wlm 
V^«  yon  done !     To  what  have  you  beguiled  me !" 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

STRENGTH   AFTER  FALL. 

That  weary  night  no  sleep  came  to  the  cycUds  of  the 
hapless  Margaret  Oooper.  The  garmlous  language  of  the 
mother  had  awakened  far  other  emotions  in  her  bosom  than 
those  which  she  labored  to  inspire ;  and  the  warning  of 
Mr.  Oalyert,  for  the  first  time  impressed  upon  herself  the 
terrible  conviction  that  she  was  lost.  In  the  wild  intoxica* 
ting  pleasures  of  that  new  strange  dream^  she  had  been 
wofuUy  unconscious  of  the  truth.  So  gradual  had  been  tiie 
progress  of  passion,  that  it  had  never  alarmed  or  startled 
her.  Besides,  it  had  come  to  her  under  a  disguise  afforded 
by  the  customary  cravings  of  her  soul.  Her  vanity  had 
been  the  medium  by  which  her  affections  had  been  won,  by 
which  her  confidence  had  been  beguiled,  by  which  the  guar- 
dian watchers  of  her  virtue  had  been  laid  to  sleep. 

What  a  long  and  dreadful  night  was  that  when  Margaret 
CSooper  was  first  brought  to  feel  the  awful  truth  in  its  true 
impressiveness  of  wo.  Alas !  how  terribly  do  the  ploasares 
of  sin  torture  us.  llie  worst  human  foe  is  guilt.  Thd 
severest  censure  the  consciousness  of  wrong  doing.  Pov^ 
erty  may  be  endured — nay  is — and  virtue  still  bo  secure ; 
since  the  mind  may  be  made  strong  to  endure  the  heaviest 
toil,  yet  cherish  few  desires ;  the  loss  of  kin  may  call  for 
few  regrets,  if  we  feel  that  we  have  religiously  performed 
our  duties  toward  them,  and  requited  all  their  proper  claims 
upon  m.    Sicknesa  and  nain  may  even  prove  benefltf  and 
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blossings,  if  it  shall  so  happen  that  we  resign  ourselves 
without  complaint,  to  the  scourge  of  the  chastener,  and 
grow  patient  beneath  his  stripes.  But  that  self-rebuke  of 
one^s  own  spirit  from  which  we  may  not  fly — that  remorse- 
ful and  ever-vexing  presence  which  haunts  us,  and  pursues 
with  a  wing  even  more  fleet  than  that  of  fear — which  tells 
clamorously  of  what  we  had,  and  scornfully  of  what  we 
have  lost — lost  for  ever!  that  is  the  demon  trpm  whom 
there  is  no  escape,  and  beyond  whom  there  is  no  torture. 
Vainly  would  we  strive  with  this  relentless  enemy.  Every 
blow  aimed  at  its  shadowy  bosom  recoils  upon  our  own. 
In  the  crowd,  it  takes  the  place  of  other  forms  and  dogs  ub 
with  suspicious  glances ;  in  the  solitude,  it  stalks  boldly  to 
our  side,  confronts  us  with  its  audacious  truths  and  terri- 
ble denunciations — leaves  no  moment  secure,  waking  or 
sleeping!  It  is  the  ghost  of  murdered  virtue,  brooding 
over  its  grave  in  that  most  dark  and  dismal  of  all  sepul- 
chres, the  human  heart.  And  if  we  cry  aloud,  as  did  Mar- 
garet Cooper,  with  vain  prayer  for  the  recall  of  a  single 
day,  with  what  a  yeU  of  derisive  mockery  it  answers  to  our 
prayer. 

The  night  was  passed  in  the  delusive  effort  of  the  mind 
to  argue  itself  into  a  state  of  fancied  security.  She  endeav- 
ored to  recall  those  characteristics  in  Alfred  Stevens,  by 
which  her  confidence  had  been  beguiled.  This  task  was 
not  a  difficult  one  in  that  early  day  of  her  distress ;  befotre 
experience  had  yet  come  to  confirm  the  apprehensions  of 
doubt — before  Uie  intoxicating  di*eam  of  a  first  passion  had 
yet  begun  to  stale  upon  her  imagination.  Her  own  elastic 
miud  helped  her  in  this  endeavor.  Surely,  she  thought, 
whoix)  tho  mind  is  so  noble  and  expansive,  where  die  feel- 
ings arc  so  tender  and  devoted,  the  features  so  lofty  and 
impressive,  the  look  so  sweet,  the  language  so  delicate  and 
refined,  there  can  be  no  falsehood.. 

^^  The  devotion  of  such  a  man,''  she  errin^y  tboog^it, 
^  might  weU  sanction  the  weakness  of  a  wooian's  |ieart-r 
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mig&t  woU  persuade  to  the  motneatary  error  wbteh  none 
will  seek  more  readily  to  repair  than  himself.  If  A  e  be 
true  to  me,  what  indeed  should  I  care  for  the  scorn  of 
others." 

Alas !  for  the  credoloiiB  rictim.  This  was  the  soul  of 
her  error.  This  scorn  of  others — of  the  opinions  of  the 
world  aronnd  her,  is  the  saddest  error  of  which  woman, 
who  is  the  most  dependant  of  all  beings  in  the  moral  world, 
can  ever  be  goiity.  But  such  philosophy  did  not  now  de- 
oeire  eren  the  poor  girl  by  whom  it  was  uttered.  It  is  a 
mdancholy  truth,  that,  where  there  is  no  principle,  the  pas- 
sions can  not  be  relied  on ;  and  the  love  of  Alfred  Stevens 
had  hitherto  shown  itself  in  selfishness.  Margaret  Oooper 
felt  this,  but  she  did  not  dare  to  brieve  it. 

"No!  no!"  she  muttered— "I  will  not  dotibt — I  will 
not  fear !  He  is  too  noble,  too  generous,  too  fond !  I  could 
not  be  deceived." 

Her  reliance  was  upon  her  previous  judgment,  not  upon 
his  principles;  Her  self-esteem  assisted  to  mate  this  ref- 
erence sufficient  for  the  piirposes  of  consolation,  and  this 
was  all  that  she  desired  in  this  first  moment  of  her  doubt 
and  apprehension. 

*'  AJid  if  he  be  true — if  he  keep  for  ever  the  faith  tiiat 
his  lips  and  looks  declare — tiien  will  I  heed  nottiing  of  the 
shame  and  the  sin.  The  love  of  such  a  man  is  sufficient 
recompense  for  the  loss  of  all  besides.  What  to  me  is  the 
loss  of  society  ?  what  should  I  care  for  the  association  and 
opinions  of  these  in  Oharlemont  ?  And  elsewhere — he  will 
bear  hie  hence  wh^re  nOne  can  know.  Ah  I  I  fear  not :  ho 
will  be  true." 

Her  self-esteem  was  recovering  considerably  ftom  its 
first  overthrow.  Her  mind  was  already  preparing  to  do 
battle  with  those,  the  seom  of  whom  idie  anticipated,  and 
whose  judgments  Ae  had  always  hithertx)  despised.  This 
was  an  easy  task.  She  was  yet  to  find  that  it  was  not  the 
only  task.     Her  thoughts  are  those  of  many,  in  like  situa* 
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iions,  attd  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  dw^  upon  them. 
Oar  purpose  is,  to  skow  the  usual  {^^xseases  of  sdf-decep* 
tfeti. 

Margaret  Cooper,  like  a  large  class  of  persons  of  strong 
nataral  mind  and  sanguine  temper,  was  only  too  apt  to  eon- 
Honnd  the  oaise  of  rirtue  wMi  its  sometimes  uncoudi,  barrii, 
and  self»appointed  professors.  Sixd  overlooked  the  fiMt 
that  public  opnioQ,  though  a  moral  object  against  which 
woman  chves  not  often  ofifond,  v  yet  no  Bteadard  for  her 
goTemment;  that  principles  afb  determinaUe  elsewhere; 
and  that,  whaterer  the  world  may  think  of  then,  and  what- 
erer  may  be  their  eeeming  unimportance  und«r  existing 
cireumstaaces,  are  the  only  real  moral  securities  of  earA. 
She  might  fly  from  Gharlemoni,  either  into  a  greater  world, 
or  into  a  more  complete  solitude,  but  she  woidd  fly  to  no 
greater  certaindeB  than  she  now  possessed.  Her  eecnri- 
ties  were  still  based  upon  the  principles  of  Alfred  Steyens, 
and  of  ttieSe  she  knew  notiiing.  ^e  knew  that  he  was  a 
man  of  talent — of  etoqnenee ;  alas  for  her !  she  had  folt  it ; 
of  skiH— she  had  been  its  tietim ;  of  rare  sweetness  of  at> 
terance,  of  grace  and  beauty ;  and  as  she  enumerated  to 
herself  these  his  mental  powers  and  personal  charms,  she 
felt,  howeyer  numerous  the  catalogue,  that  none  of  these 
afforded  her  the  guaranty  ahe  sought. 

She  arose  the  next  day  somewhat  more  oompoeed,  and 
with  a  face  wUch  betrayed  sleeplessness,  but  noting  wcMrae. 
This  she  ascribed  to  the  headadie  with  which  die  had  re- 
tired. She  had  not  slept  an  inetant,  and  die  arose  eatiroly 
unrefreehed.  But  the  atianilatlnglhoQghts  wfaioh  had  kt^ 
her  wakeful,  furnished  her  with  sufficient  strengdi  to  appear 
as  usual  in  Uie  hottsdiold,and  to  go  through  her  aieeoBtoiaed 
duties.  But  it  was  wilh  an  impatience  scarcely  reetnu^ 
able  that  she  waited  for  Ae  approach  of  evening  mkUk 
woald  bring  her  lav^p.  Him  she  folt  it  now  absolutsiy  of 
the  last  necessity  that  she  should  see ;  that  she  should  onoo 
more  go  with  him  to  those  secret  places,  the  very  thought 
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of  which  inspired  her  with  terror,  and,  hjring  bare  her  aonl 
to  fais  eyes,  deaiand  of  him  the  only  reatitotioii  which  he 
eoukl  make. 

He  came.  Onoe  more  she  descended  the  steps  to  meet 
him.  Her  mother  arrested  her  on  the  stairway.  A  can* 
ning  leer  was  in  her  eje,  as  she  looked  into  the  wofalf 
impassiye  eyes  of  her  daughter.  She  grinned  with  a  sort 
of  delight  expressiye  of  the  conviction  that  the  advice  she 
had  given  the  night  before  was  to  be  p«tt  in  execution  soon. 

^'  Fix  him,  Margaret ;  he's  mighty  eager  for  yon.  Yoa've 
cat  your  eye^ooth — be  quick,  and  yo«'U  have  a  famous 
parson  for  a  husband  yet." 

The  girl  shrank  froih  the  counsellor  as  if  she  had  been  a 
serpent.  The  very  counsel  was  enoafj^  to  show  her  the 
humiliafting  aititude  in  which  die  stood  to  all  parties. 

^  BemcMber,''  said  the  old  woman,  detaining  her — *^  dou't 
be  too  willing  at  first.  Let  htm  speak  feiirly  out.  A  young 
maiden  canH  be  too  backward,  un^  iho  man  offers  to  make 
her  a  young  wife !" 

The  last  words  went  to  her  soul  like  an  arrow. 

<*  A  young  maiden !"  die  almoat  murmured  aloud,  as  sUe 
descended  the  steps — *^0  Gk>d!  how  lovely  now,  to  loy 
eyes,  appears  the  loveliness  of  a  young  maiden !" 

%e  joined  Stevens  in  silence,  the  mother  watching  them 
with  the  eyes  of  a  maternal  hawk  as  they  went  forth  to- 
gether. They  pursued  a  customary  route,  and,  passing 
through  one  of  the  gorges  of  the  surrounding  hills,  they 
soon  lost  sight  of  the  village.  When  the  forest-shadows 
had  gathered  thickly  around  'tiMm,  and  the  silence  of  tin? 
woods  became  felt,  Steveos  approached  more  nearly,  and, 
renewing  a  tormtr  Kberty,  pot  his  arm  about  her  waist. 
She  gently  but  firmly  removed  it,  bait  neither  of  them  spoke 
a  word.  A  dense  copse  appeared  belore  theip.  Towai-d 
it  he  wouU  havie  led  the  way.  But  she  resolutely  tupa^ 
aside,  and,  while  a  diudder  passed  over  her  frame,  ex- 
claimed— 
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"^Not  there— not  fhere !" 

Breathlesslj  she  spoke.  He  wdl  aioogh  mdostood  hec 
They  porsaed  an  opposite  direction,  and,  in  the  shade  of  a 
wood  which  before  they  had  never  traTeraed,  they  at  lesgth 
pansed.  Stevens,  condacting  her  to  the  trmk  of  a  fitUea 
tree,  seated  her,  and  placed  himiielf  bedde  her.  Still  they 
were  sflent.  Utere  was  a  Tiaible  oonstratnt  upon  both. 
The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  lK>th  were  alike  active — bat 
very  unlike  in  character.  With  him,  passion,  reckless  pa9- 
sioa,  was  uppermost ;  selfish  in  all  its  phaaes,  and  reaolute 
on  its  own  indulgence  at  every  hazard.  In  her  beeom  wwb 
regret  if  not  remorse,  minted  with  dovbts  aad  hopes  in 
pretty  equal  proportion.  Yet  had  she,  OTsn  then,  hot  little 
douU  of  him.  She  accused  him  of  no  practice.  She  fan- 
cied, foolish  girl,  that  Ins  error,  lil»  her  own,  had  been 
that  of  blind  impulse,  availing  itsdf  of  a  momeat  of  un- 
guarded reason  to  take  temporary  possession  of  the  citadel 
of  prudence.  That  he  was  calculating,  cunning — thai  his 
snares  had  been  laid  beforehand — she  had  not  the  least 
idea.  But  she  was  to  grow  wiser  in  this  and  other  reelects 
m  due  season.  How  little  did  Ae  then  conjecture  the  ocdd- 
ness  and  hardness  of  that  base  and  selfish  heart  which«had 
so  fanned  the  consuming  flame  in  hers ! 

Her  reserve  and  coolness  were  unusuaL  She  had  been 
the  creature,  heretofore,  of  the  most  unealculating  impalae. 
The  feeling  was  spoken,  the  tlKMight  irttered,  as  soon  as 
conceived.  Now  she  was  sil^t.  He  expected  her  to 
speak — nay,  he  expected  reproaches,  and  was  prepared  to 
meet  them.  He  had  his  answer  for  any  reproaches  which 
die  might  make.  Bot  for  tiiat  stony  silmce  of  her  lips  he 
was  not  prepared.  The  passive  grief  which  her  counto- 
nanoo  betrayed — so  like  deepair— repdkd  and  annoyed 
him.  Yet,  wherefore  had  she  come,  if  not  to  complain 
bitterly,  and,  after  exhaustion,  be  soothed  at  kst  ?  Soch 
had  been  his  usual  experimce  in  all  8n<^  cases.  Bnt  the 
nnsophisticated  woman  before  him  had  no  language  for  sudk 
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a  situatioii  as  was  hers.  Her  pride,  her  ambition — the 
TBTj  intensify  of  all  her  moods — rendered  the  effort  at 
apoech  a  mockery,  and  left  her  dumb. 

**  Yon  are  sad,  Margaret — silent  and  very  cold  to  me," 
he  said,  at  last  breaking  the  silence.  His  tones  were  sub- 
dued to  a  whisper,  and  how  full  of  entreating  tenderness ! 
She  slowly  raised  her  eyes  from  the  ground,  and  fixed  them 
upon  him.  What  a  speech  was  in  that  one  look !  There 
was  no  trace  of  excitement,  scarcely  of  expression,  in  her 
face.  There  was  no  flush  upon  her  cheeks.  She  was  pale 
as  death.  She  was  still  silent*  Her  eye  alone  had  spo- 
ken ;  and  from  its  searching  but  stony  glance  his  own  fell 
in  some  confusion  to  the  ground.  There  was  a  dreary 
pause,  which  he  at  length  broke : — 

''You  are  still  silent,  Margaret — why  do  you  not  speak 
to  me  ?" 

**  It  is  for  you  to  speak,  Alfred,"  was  her  reply.  It  was 
full  of  significance,  understood  but  not  feU  by  her  compan- 
ion. What,  indeed,  had  she  to  say — what  could  she  say 
— while  he  said  nothing  ?  She  was  the  victim.  With  him 
lay  the  means  of  rescue  and  preservation.  She  but  waited 
the  decision  of  one  whom,  in  her  momentary  madness,  she 
had  made  the  arbiter  of  her  destiny.  Her  reply  confused 
him.  He  would  have  preferred  to  listen  'to  the  ordinary 
language  of  reproach.  Had  she  burst  forth  into  tears  and 
lamentations — had  she  cried,  '*  You  have  wronged  me^ 
you  must  do  me  justice!" — he  would  have  been  better 
pleased  than  with  the  stem,  unsuggestive  character  that 
she  assumed.  To  all  this,  his  old  experience  would  have 
given  him  an  easy  answer.  But  to  be  driven  to  condemn 
himself — to  define  his  own  doings  with  the  name  due  to 
his  deserts — to  declare  his  crime,  and  proffer  the  sufficient 
atonement — was  an  unlooked-for  necessity. 

"  You  are  displeased  with  me,  Margaret." 

He  dared  not  meet  her  glance  while  uttering  this  feeble 
and  purposeless  remark.    It  was  so  short  of  all  that  he 
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should  haye  saU — of  all  that  she  expected — that  bar  eyes 
glistened  with  a  midden  expressioii  of  indignatioa  trlddi 
was  new  to  them  in  looking  upon  hiai.  There  was  a  glU> 
teriiig  sarcasm  in  heF  glance,  which  showed  the  intensitj 
of  her  feelings  in  IJie  comment  which  ibey  inrolnntarily 
made  on  the  baldness  and  poverty  of  his.  Displeasure,  in- 
deed !  That  such  an  epithet  should  be  employed  to  describe 
the  withering  pang,  tli^e  vulturous,  gnawing  torture  in  ber 
bosom — and  that  fiery  fang  which  thoagbt,  Uko  aonie 
winged  serpent,  was  momentarily  darting  into  ker  brain ! 

^  Displeased !"  she  exclaimed,  in  low,  bitter  tonoft,  whidi 
she  seemed  rather  desirous  to  sappress — ^^  no,  no  I  sir — 
not  displeased.  I  am  miserable,  most  miserable — anything 
but  displeased.    I  am  too  wretched  to  fed  displeaanre !'' 

^'  And  to  me  you  owe  this  wretchedness,  dear  Margaret 
— thai — thai  is  what  you  would  say.  Is  it  not,  Margaret  t 
I  have  wronged — I  have  ruined  yon !  From  me  eomes 
this  misery !    Yon  hate,  you  would  denounce  me." 

He  put  his  arm  about  her  waist — he  sank  upon  Us  knee 
beside  her — his  eye,  now  that  he  had  found  words,  eoold 
once  more  look  coorageously  into  hers. 

"  Wronged — ruined  !**  she  murmured,  using  a  part  of  Us 
words,  and  repeating  them  as  if  she  did  not  altogether  re* 
alize  their  perfect  sense. 

"  Ay,  you  would  accuse  me,  Margaret,"  he  continued — 
^^  you  would  reproach  and  denocmce  me — you  hate  ae — I 
deserve  it — I  deserve  it." 

She  answered  witii  some  surprise:  — 

'^  No,  Alfred  Stevens,  I  do  not  accuse — I  do  not  denonnee 
you.  I  am  wretched — I  am  miseraUe.  It  is  for  you  to 
say  if  I  am  wronged  and  ruined.  I  am  not  what  I  was — I 
know  thai  .'—What  I  am— what  I  will  be! " 

She  paused  !  Her  hands  were  clasped  suddenly  and  vio- 
lently— she  looked  to  heaven,  and,  for  the  first  time,  the 
tears,  streamed  from  her  eyes  like  rain-»a  Buddeii)  heavy 
shower,  which  was  soon  over. 
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^Ahy  Margaret)  you  would  have  me  aecose  myself — 
and  I  do.  The  crime  is  mine !  I  have  done  yon  this 
wrong " 

She  interrupted  him. 

"  No,  Alfred  Stevens,  /have  done  wrong !  J  feel  that  I 
have  done  wrong.  That  I  have  been  feeble  and  criminal, 
I  know.  1  will  not  be  so  base  as  to  deny  what  I  can  not  but 
feel.  As  for  your  crime,  yon  know  best  what  it  is.  1  know 
miiie.  I  know  that  my  pasdons  are  evil  and  presomf^ous ; 
and  thongfa  I  blush  to  confess  their  fiirce,  it  is  yet  duo  to 
the  truth  that  I  should  do  so,  thoagh  I  sink  into  the  earth 
with  my  shame.  But  neiliier  your  aelf^reproaches  nor  my 
confession  will  acquit  us.  Is  there  nothing,  Alfred  Stevens, 
tnat  con  be  done  ?  Must  I  fall  before  you,  here,  amidst 
tiie  woods  whieh  have  witnessed  my  shame,  and  implore 
joti  to  save  me  ?  I  do !  Behold  me !  I  am  at  your  feet 
—  my  face  is  in  the  dust.  Oh!  Alfred  Stevens — when  I 
ealled  your  eyes  to  watch,  in  the  day  of  my  pride,  the 
strong-winged  eagle  of  our  hills,  did  I  look  as  now  ?  Save 
me  from  this  shame !  save  me !  For,  though  I  have  no  re- 
proaches, yet  God  knows,  when  we  looked  on  that  eagle's 
flight  together,  my  soul  had  no  such  taint  as  fills  it  now. 
Whatever  were  my  faults,  my  follies,  my  weaknesses, 
Heaven  knows,  I  felt  not,  feared  not  this  !  a  thought — a 
dream  of  each  a  passiofi,  then — never  came  to  my  bosom. 
From  you  it  came !  You  put  it  there  !  Yon  woke  up  the 
slumbering  emotion — ^you — but  no! — I  will  not  accuse 
yon !  I  will  only  implore  you  to  save  me !  Can  it  be  done  ? 
can  you  do  it — will  you — will  you  not  ?" 

"Eise,  dearest  Margaret — let  me  lift  you!"  She  had 
thrown  hei'sclf  upon  the  earth,  fmd  she  clung  to  it. 

"  No,  no !  your  words  may  lift  me,  Alfred  Stevens,  when 
your  hands  can  not.  If  you  speak  a  hope,  a  promise  of 
safety,  it  will  need  no  other  help  to  make  me  rise  I  K  you 
do  not ! — I  would  not  wish  to  rise  again.  Speak  !  let  me 
hear,  even  as  I  am,  what  my  doom  shall  be  ?    The  pride 
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which  bos  made  me  fall  ^hall  be  reconciled  to  my  abaid* 
ment." 

^^  Margaret,  this  despair  is  idle.  There  is  no  need  for  it 
Do  I  not  tell  you  that  there  is  no  danger  ?" 

"  Why  did  you  speak  of  ruin  ?"  she  demanded. 

"  I  know  not — ^^the  word  escaped  me.  There  is  no  ruin. 
I  will  save  you.  I  am  yours — yours  only.  Believe  mo,  I 
will  do  you  right.  I  regard  you  as  sacredly  my  wife  as  if 
the  rites  of  the  church  had  so  decreed  it." 

^^  I  dare  not  disbelieve  you,  Alfred !  1  have  no  hope 
else.  Your  words  lift  me !  Oh  I  Alfred  Stevens,  yoo  did 
not  mean  the  word,  but  how  true  it  was ;  what  a  wreck, 
what  a  ruin  do  I  feel  myself  now — what  a  wreck  have  1 
become !" 

''  A  wreck,  a  ruin  1  no,  Margaret,  no  1  never  were  you 
more  beautiful  than  at  thid  very  moment.  These  large,  sad 
eyes — these  long,  dark  lashes  seem  intended  to  bear  the 
weight  of  tears.  These  cheeks  are  something  paler  than 
their  wont,  but  not  less  beautiful,  and  these  lips " 

He  would  have  pressed  them  with  his  own — he  would 
have  taken  her  into  his  arms,  but  she  repulsed  him. 

<'  No,  no  1  Alfred — this  must  not  be.  I  am  yours.  Lei 
me  prove  to  you  that  I  am  firm  enough  to  protect  yotlr  rights 
from  invasion." 

"  But  why  so  coy,  dearest  ?    Do  you  doubt  me  t" 

**  Heaven  forbid  r 

"  Ah  1  but  you  do.  Why  do  you  shrink  from  me — why 
this  coldness  ?  If  you  are  mine,  if  these  charms  are  mine, 
why  not  yield  them  to  me  ?  I  fear,  Margaret,  that  yon 
doubt  me  still?" 

'^  I  do  not — dare  not  doubt  you,  Alfred  Stevens.  JM^ 
life  hangs  upon  this  faith." 

"  Why  so  cold,  then  ?" 

^^  I  am  not  cold.  I  love  you — I  will  be  your  wife  ;  and 
never  was  wife  more  faithful,  more  devoted,  than  I  will  ba 
to  you ;  but,  if  you  knew  the  dreadful  agony  which  I  have 
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folt,  since  that  sad  moment  of  my  weakness,  you  would  for- 
bear and  pity  me/' 

'^Hear  me,  Margaret;  to-morrow  is  Saturday.  John 
Cross  is  to  be  here  in  the  evening.  He  shall  marry  us  on 
Sunday.    Are  you  willing  7" 

"Oh,  yesl  thankful,  happy  I  Ah  I.  Alfred,  why  did  I 
disiarost  you  for  an  instant  ?" 

^^  Why,  indeed  I  But  you  distrust  me  no  longer — you 
haye  no  more  misgivings  7" 

"No,  none r 

"  You  will  be  no  longer  cold,  no  longer  coy,  dear  Mar- 
garet— here  in  the  sweet  evening,  among  these  pleasant 
shades,  love,  alone,  has  supremacy.  Here,  in  the  words  of 
oae  of  your  favorites :  — 

"  *  Where  transport  and  wcnrity  entwine. 
Here  is  the  empire  of  thj  perfect  bliss, 
And  here  thou  ait  a  god——*'" 

concluding  this  quotation,  he  would  have  taken  her  in  his 
embrace — he  woidd  hfive  renewed  those  dangerous  endear- 
ments which  had  already  proved  so  fatal ;  but  she  repulsed 
ihe  offered  tenderness,  firmly,  but  with  gentleness. 

^'  Margaret,  you  still  doubt  me,^"  he  exclaimed  reproach- 
fully. 

"  No,  Alfred,  1  doubt  you  not.  I  believe  you.  I  have 
only  been  too  ready  and  willing  to  believe  you.  Ah  I  have 
you  not  had  sufficient  proof  of  this  ?  Leave  me  the  con- 
sciousness of  virtue — the  feeling  of  strength  still  to  assert 
it,  now  that  my  eyes  are  open  to  my  previous  weaknefss*" 

^'  But  there  is  no  reason  to  be  so  cold.  Remember  you 
are  mine  hy  every  tie  of  the  heart — another  day  will  make 
you  wholly  mine.  Surely,  t^iere  is  no  need  for  this  frigid 
bearing.  No,  nol  you  doubt — you  do  not  believe  mc, 
Margaret  1" 

\\  If  I  di4  Pft  believe  you,  Alfred  Stevens,"  she  answered 
.  gravely,  '^  mj  prayer  woiild  be  for  death,  and  I  should  find 

15 
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it.  Tkeso  wood*  wbi«h  }fMf^  wttaened  my  fiuiU  ahooU 
haye  witnessed  my  expiation.  The  homes  wUch  hare  kuova 
Mie  diOHld  kftow  me  no  mop»." 

Tbe  soleiatii^  of  her  bmmmt  rattior  ispresiei  him^  bat 
Iiaving  no  real  regard  for  her,  he  waa  uiiWilliDg  to  W  bi^ 
^ed  in  his  true  desires. 

<*  If  you  doubt  me  not — if  yon  hero  fiatb  in  me,  lfaig»- 
rot,  why  l^is  solenmity,  Ais  reserre  ?  Prove  to  me,  by 
your  looks,  by  your  actions,  by  the  dear  gUmcee,  ike  sweet 
murmurs,  and  the  fond  embrace,  what  these  coUl  aaouninoei 
do  not  say." 

His  hand  rested  on  her  neck.  She  gently  caised  and 
removed  it^ 

^^  I  have  already  proved  to  you  my  weakness.  I  will  now 
prove  my  strength.  It  is  better  so,  Alfred.  If  I  have  won 
your  love,  let  me  now  command  your  esteem,  or  maintaip 
what  is  loft  me  of  my  own.  Do  not  be  angry  with  me  if  I 
insist  upon  it.  I  am  resolute  now  to  be  worthy  of  you  and 
of  myself.'* 

«♦  Ah!  you  call  this  love?''  said  he  bitteriy.  "  If  you 
ever  loved,  indeed,  Margaret ** 

"  If  I  ever  loved — and  have  1  given  you  no  prooft  f 
she  exclaimed  in  a  burst  of  passion ;  ^^  all  the  proofe  that 
a  woman  can  give,  short  of  her  blood ;  and  that,  Alfired 
Stevens — that  too,  I  was  prepaml  to  give,  had  yon  not 
promptly  asstured  me  of  your  feith." 

She  drew  a  small  dagger  from  her  deeve,  mtd  barod  it 
beneath  his  glance. 

>< Think  you  I  brought  this  without  an  ofejeot?  No! 
Alfred  Stevens — know  me  better !  I  oame  h^^  prepared 
to  die,  as  well  as  a  frail  and  erring  woman  conld  be  pi%- 
pared.  You  disarmed  the  dagger.  You  snbdned  Mm  de- 
termination when  you  bid  me  live  for  yon.  In  yonr  faith, 
I  am  willing  to  live.  I  believe  you,  and  am  resolved  to 
make  myself  worthy  of  your  belief  al0O.  i  htvn  pnonuaed 
to  be  your  wife,  and  here  b^re  &eikVm,I«WMr  to  beywr 
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fiuthful  wife ;  bat,  until  then,  yoo  shall  presnme  in  no  re- 
spect. Your  lip  shall  not  touch  mine  ;  your  arms  shall  not 
embrace  me ;  you  shall  see,  dear  Alfred,  that,  with  my  eyes 
once  opened  fidly  upon  my  own  weakness,  I  have  acquired 
the  most  certain  strength." 

'^  Give  me  the  dagger,^'  he  said. 

She  hesitated. 

"You  doubt  me  stiHr 

*^  No,  no !"  she  exclaimed,  handing  him  the  weapon — 
<^no,  no!  I  do  nol  doubt  yon — I  daro  not.  Doubt  you, 
Alfred  ? — that  were  death,  even  without  the  dagger!'' 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 
BULL-PCPB  JH  nuniiHo. 

Alfred  Steyenb  was  sufficiently  familiar  with  tiie  sex  to 
perceive  that  Margaret  Cooper  was  resolved.  There  was 
that  in  her  look  and  manner  which  convinced  him  that  she 
was  not  now  to  be  overcome.  There  was  no  effort  or  con- 
straint in  either  her  looks  or  language.  The  composure  d 
assured  strength  was  there.  The  discovery  of  her  weak- 
ness, which  he  had  so  unexpectedly  made,  had  rendered 
her  vigilant.  Suspecting  herself — which  women  are  not 
apt  to  do — she  became  watchful,  not  only  of  the  approach 
of  her  lover,  but  of  every  emotion  of  her  own  soul ;  and  ic 
was  with  a  degree  of  chagrin  which  he  could  scarcdy  re- 
frain from  showing,  that  ho  was  compelled  to  forego,  at  least 
for  the  present,  all  his  usual  arts  of  seduction. 

Yet  he  knew  not  how  to  refrain.  Never  had  Margar^ 
Cooper  seemed  so  lovely  in  his  eyes,  so  commanding,  sc 
eloquent  with  beauty,  as  now,  when  remorse  had  toaclifec 
her  eyes  with  an  unwonted  shadow,  and  tears  and  nighi- 
watching  had  subdued  the  richer  bloom  upon  her  cbe^ 
Proud  still,  but  pensive  in  her  pride,  she  walked  sileoil/ 
beside  him,  still  brooding  over  thoughts  which  she  wooli 
not  willingly  admit  were  doubts,  and  grasping  every 
of  assurance  that  fell  from  his  lips  as  if  it  had  been 
additional  security. 

These  assurances  he  still  suffered  to  escape*  him, 
sufficient  frequency  and  solemnity,  to  confirm  that 
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of  confidence  which  his  promise  of  marriage  had  inspired 
in  her  mind.    There  was  a  subdued  fondness  in  his  voice, 
and  an  empressement  in  his  manner,  which  was  not  all  prac* 
ticc.    The  character  which  Margaret  Cooper  had  displayed 
in  this  last  interview — her  equal  firmness  and  fear — the 
noble  elevation  of  soul  which,  admitting  her  own  errors, 
disdained  to  remind  him  of  his — a  course  Which  would 
have  been  the  most  ready  of  adoption  among  the  weaker 
and  less  generous  of  the  sex — had  touched  him  with  a  de- 
gree of  respect  akin  to  admiration ;  and  so  strong  was  the 
impression  made  upon  him  of  her  great  natural  superiority 
of  mind  to  almost  all  the  women  he  had  ever  met,  that,  but 
for  her  one  unhappy  lapse,  he  had  sought  no  other  wife. 
Ilad  she  been  strong  at  first  as  she  proved  herself  at  last, 
this  had  been  inevitable. 

When  in  his  own  chamber  that  night,  he  could  not  help 
recalling  to  his  memory  the  proud  elevation  of  her  charac- 
ter as  it  had  appeared  in  that  interview.    The  recollection 
really  gave  him  pain,  since  along  with  it  arose  the  memory 
also  of  that  unfortunate  frailty,  which  became  more  promi- 
nent as  a  crime  in  connection  with  that  intellectual  merit 
which,  it  is  erroneously  assumed,  should  have  made  it  sure. 
"  But  for  that,  Margaret  Cooper,  and  this  marriage  were 
no  vain  promise.    But  that  forbids.     No,  no — no  spousals 
for  me :  let  John  Cross  and  the  bride  be  ready  or  not,  there 
shall  be  a  party  wanting  to  that  contract !     And  yet,  what 
a  woman  to  lose !  what  a  woman  to  win !    No  tragedy- 
qaeen  ever  bore  herself  like  that.    Talk  of  Siddons,  indeed ! 
She  would  have  brought  down  the  house  in  that  sudden 
prostration — that  passionate  appeal.     She  made  even  me 
tremble.    I  could  have  loved  her  for  tliat,  if  for  that  only. 
To  make  me  tremble !  and  with  such  a  look,  such  an  eye, 
such  a  stern,  sweet,  fierce  beauty !    By  Heavens !  I  know 
not   how  to  give  her  up.    What  a  sensation  she  would 
make  in  Frankfort !    Were  she  my  wife — lnut  no,  no !  bail 
for  gndgeons  *    I  am  not  so  great  a  fool  as  that.    She  who 
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is  mme  on  my  terms,  is  701118,  air,  or  jonis — is  snyfaodT's, 
wken  the  humor  salts  aad  the  <q>portiuiitr.  I  can  not  think 
of  that  Yet,  to  lose  her  is  as  little  to  be  thought  ot  I 
must  manage  it.  I  most  get  her  off  from  this  place.  J% 
need  not  be  to  Frankfort !  Let  me  see — th(>re  is — ham ! 
— hum ! — 7QB,  A  ride  of  a  few  miles — an  aftenooa  excur- 
sion— quite  convenient,  jet  not  too  near.  It  mast  be  mas- 
aged  ;  but,  at  all  events,  I  most  evade  fliis  marriage — put 
it  off  for  the  presmt — get  some  decent  excuse.  Thafa 
easjr  enough,  and  t(x  the  rest,  frhy,  time  that  softens  all 
things,  exoq)t  man  and  woman,  time  will  make  that  easj 
too.    To-morrow  tor  Blisland,  and  the  rest  aft^." 

Thus,  reserving  not  to  keep  his  vows  to  his  unhappf  vio- 
lim,  the  criminal  was  yet  devising  plans  bj  whidi  to  oon- 
tinne  his  power  over  her.  These  plans,  yet  immature  in 
his  own  mind,  ai  least  unexpressed,  need  n<^  be  analjnd 
here,  and  mnj  be  conjectured  by  the  reader. 

That  night,  Stevens  busied  himsdf  in  prqwring  letters. 
Of  these  he  wrote  several.  It  will  not  further  our  progreea 
to  look  om  him  as  he  writes ;  and  we  prefer  rather,  in 
tiiis  place,  to  kurry  on  evwts  which,  it  may  be  die  com- 
plaint of  all  parties,  reader  not  omitted,  have  been  too  long 
euffored  to  stagnate.  Bat  we  trust  not.  Let  us  hurry 
Stevens  through  Friday  night — the  night  of  that  last  in- 
terview. 

Saturday  morning,  we  observe  that  his  af^ietite  is  unim- 
P»red.  Ho  discusses  the  hroak&st  at  HinUey's  as  if  ko 
b«d  never  heard  of  sufering.  He  has  asid  an  unctaooa 
Sf^oe.  Biscuits  hot,  of  best  Ohio  flour,  are  smokiiig  om 
1^  pUte.  A  golden4ooking  mass  of  best  fresh  butter  is 
~^  to  aasimikta  its  Imcious  qualities  with  those  of  the 
rj^*^d  hotter  substance.  A  copious  bowl  of  milk,  new 
JJ^^J^  d^Ws  of  oW  BrindK  stands  besidnhim^patiendj 
^yg^^^l^ta  honored  by  his  unscrupulous  but  not  imfosk 

He  ^n^  r^^..^*®  •^'^  *  "^  "^  ^  P*^  Wlowa. 
'^^'^'^  t'^gard  for  the  goods  and  gifts  of  tfaia 
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life.  He  eats  lieartilj,  and  the  tbaoks  which  follow,  if  not 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sonl,  were  sufficiently  earnest  to 
ha^e  emanated  ftom  the  bottom  of  his  stomach. 

This  over,  he  has  a  chat  witli  his  hosts.  He  discnsBes 
with  old  Hinkley  the  merits  of  the  new  lights.  What  these 
new  lights  were,  at  that  period,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
remember.  Among  seetarians,  there  are  periodical  new 
fights  which  eiogalarly  tend  to  increase  the  moral  darkness. 
From  these,  after  a  while,  they  passed  to  the  love  festivals 
or  feasts — a  pleasant  practice  of  the  methodist  chnrch, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  very  promotive  of  many  other  good 
things  besides  love ;  though  we  are  constrained  to  say  that 
Brother  Stevens  and  Brother  Hinkley — who,  it  may  be  re- 
uHurked,  had  very  long  and  stubborn  arguments,  frequently 
without  discovering,  till  they  reached  the  close,  that  they 
were  thoroughly  agreed  in  every  respect  except  in  words 
— concurred  in  the  opinion  that  tiiere  was  no  portion  of  the 
^ureh  practice  so  highly  conducive  to  the  amalgamation 
of  soul  with  soul,  and  all  souls  wiA  Gk>d,  as  this  very  prao- 
tice  of  love-feasts ! 

Being  agreed  on  this  and  other  subjects,  Mr.  Hinkley 
invited  Brother  Stevens  out  to  look  at  his  turnips  and  po- 
tatoes ;  and*  when  this  delicate  inquiry  was  over,  toward 
tett  o'clodL  in  the  day,  Brother  Stevens  concluded  that  he 
must  take  a  gallop ;  he  was  dyspeptic,  felt  queerish,  his 
studies  wore  too  close,  his  mind  too  busy  with  the  great 
eonoems  of  salvation.  These  are  enough  to  give  one  dys- 
pepsia. Of  course,  the  hot  rolls  and  mountains  of  volcanic 
bitter — steam-'cjecting — could  have  produced  no  such  evil 
effects  upon  a  laborer  in  the  vineyard.  At  all  events,  a 
gallop  was  necessary,  and  the  horse  was  brought.  Brotiieir 
Hinkley  and  our  matronly  sister  of  the  same  name  watdied 
the  progress  of  the  pious  jrouth,  as,  spurring  up  the  hills^ 
he  pursued  the  usual,  route,  taking  at  first  the  broad  higli- 
way  leading  to  the  eastern  country. 

Thttre  were  ether  eyes  tiiat  watched  the  departure  of 
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Brotiior  Stevens  with  no  less  interest,  bot  of  enotlier  kisd, 
than  those  of  the  venerable  oouple.  Our  excellent  frieod 
Calvert  started  up  on  hearing  the  tread  of  the  horse,  siid, 
looking  out  from  his  porch,  ascertained  with  some  eager- 
ness of  glance  that  the  rider  was  Alfred  Stevens. 

Now,  why  was  the  interest  of  Oalvert  so  much  greater  at 
this  than  on  any  other  previous  ooeawm  ?  We  will  teSL 
you,  gentle  reader.  He  had  been  roused  at  an  early  hov 
UkaX  morning  by  a  visit  from  Ned  Hinkley. 

<^  Gran'pa,''  was  the  reverent  formula  of  our  fishermaa 
lit  beginning,  ^<  today's  the  day.  Via  pretly  certain  Oal 
Stevens  will  be  riding  out  to-day,  for  he  missed  the  lart 
Saturday.  1 11  take  my  chanoe  for  it,  therefore,  and  bmak 
out  ahead  of  him.  I  think  I've  got  it  pretty  straight  now, 
the  place  that  he  goes  to,  and  Til  see  if  I  can't  get  there 
soon  enough  to  put  myself  in  a  comfortaUe  fix,  so  as  to  see 
what's  argdng  on  and  what  he  goes  after.  Now,  gran'pa, 
I'll  teU  you  what  I  want  from  you — them  pocket-fHStols  of 
yonr'n.  Bill  Hinkl^  carried  off  grandad's,  and  tlierei*s 
none  besides  that  I  can  lay  hold  on." 

<«  But,  Ned,  I'm  afraid  to  lend  them  to  you/' 

"What'fipaidof?" 

"That  you'll  use  th^n-" 

^  To  be  sure  I  will,  if  there's  any  need,  gran'pa.  What 
do  I  get  them  for?" 

"  Ah,  yes !  but  I  fear  you'll  find  a  necessity  where  there 
is  none.  You'll  be  thrusting  your  head  into  some  fimy  im 
which  yoa  may  lose  your  ears." 

"  By  Jupiter,  no !  No,  graa'pa,  I'll  wait  for  the  neeas- 
eity.  I  won't  look  for  it.  I'm  going  straight  ahead  this 
time,  and  to  one  object  only.  I  think  Slevois  is  a  raaoal, 
and  I'm  bent  to  find  him  out  I've  had  no  dispositioD  to 
Uck  anybody  but  him,  ever  since  he  drove  Bill  Hinkky  off 
—you  and  him  together." 

"  You'll  promise  me,  Ned  ?" 

«<  Sure  as  a  snag  in  the  forehead  of  a  Missismppi  i 
Depend  upon  me." 
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'^  Bot  there  must  be  no  qaarrelling  with  Stevens  either, 
Ned." 

*^  Look  70a,  gnui'pa,  if  I'm  to  quarrel  with  Stevens  er 
anybody  else,  'twooldn't  be  your  pistols  in  my  pocket  that 
would  make  me  set  on,  and  'twonldn't  be  the  want  of  'em 
that  wonld  make  me  stop.  When  it's  my  one  to  fight,  look 
you,  I  won't  need  any  prompter,  in  the  shape  of  friend  or 
pistol.  Now  thai  speech  is  from  one  of  your  poets,  pretty 
near,  and  ought  to  conTince  yon  that  you  may  as  well  lend 
the  puppies  and  say  no  more  about  it.  If  you  don't  you'll 
only  compel  me  to  carry  my  rifle,  and  that'll  be  something 
worse  to  an  enemy,  and  something  heayier  {or  me.  Gome, 
eome,  gran'pa,  don't  be  too  scrupulous  in  your  old  age. 
Your  having'  them  is  a  suflBcient  excuse  for  m^  having'  them 
too.    It  shows  that  they  ought  to.be  had." 

<^  You're  logic-chopping  this  morning,  Ned — see  that 
you  don't  get  to  man-chopping  in  the  afternoon.  You  shall 
have  the  pistols,  but  do  not  use  them  rashly.  I  have  kept 
them  simply  for  defence  against  invasion ;  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  quarrel,  or  revenge*" 

^^  And,  you've  kept  them  mighty  well,  gran'pa,"  replied 
tke  young  man,  as  he  contemplated  with  an  eye  of  anxious 
admiration,  the  polish  of  the  steel  barrels,  the  nice  carving 
of  the  handles,  and  the  fantastic  but  graceful  inlay  of  the 
silver-mounting  and  setting.  The  old  man  regarded  him 
witii  a  smile. 

"  Yes,  Ned,  I've  kept  them  well.  They  have  never  taken 
Ufe,  though  they  have  been  repeatedly  tried  upon  bull's  eye 
aad  tree-bark.  If  you  will  promise  me  not  to  use  them 
to-day,  Ned,  you  shall  have  thenu" 

*<  Take  'em  back,  gran'pa." 

"Why?" 

<*Why,  I'd  fed  the  meanest  in  the  world  to  have  a 

we'pcm,  and  not  use  it  when  there's  a  need  to  do  so ;  and 

I'm  half  afraid  that  the  temptation  of  having  such  beautiful 

puppies  for  mjrself—- twin-puppies,  I  may  say — having  just 

16* 
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Ae  same  look  oat  of  the  eyes,  and  just  the  same  spots  and 
marks,  and,  I  reckon,  jost  the  same  way  of  ^ving  toagae 
•—I'm  half  afraid,  I  say,  that  to  get  to  be  the  omier  ci 
them,  m^ht  tempt  me  to  stand  quiet  Bud  let  a  chap  wnk 
at  me^ — maybe  laugh  outright — may  be  suck  in  bis  breaA, 
aad  give  a  phew-phew-whistle  just  while  I'm  passing !  No! 
no!  gitm'jNk,  take  back  yonr  words,  or  take  back  your 
puppies.  Won't  risk  to  carry  both.  I'd  sooner  take  Patsy 
Bifle,  with  all  her  weight,  and  no  terms  at  alL^ 

**  Pshaw,  Ned,  you're  a  fool." 

^^  That's  no  news,  gran'pa,  to  you  or  me.  Bat  it  doot 
alter  the  case.    Put  up  your  puppies." 

'^No,  Ned;  you  shall  have  them  on  your  own  terma. 
Take  'em  as  they  are.    I  give  them  to  you." 

'^And  I  may  shoot  anybody  I  please  this  aftemooBf 
gran'pa?" 

**  Ay,  ay,  Ned — anybody — " 

Thus  far  the  old  man,  when  he  stopped  himself,  changed 
his  manner^  which  was  that  of  playful  good-humor,  to  that 
of  gravity,  while  his  tones  underwent  a  corresponding 
idiange — 

^^  But,  Ned,  my  son,  while  I  leave  it  to  your  discretion, 
I  yet  beg  you  to  prooeed  cautiously — seek  no  strife,  avoid 
it — go  not  into  the  crowd — keep  from  them  where  you  see 
tiiem  drinking,  and  do  not  use  these  or  any  weapons  for 
any  trifling  provocation.  Nothing  but  the  last  necessity 
of  self-preservation  justifies  the  taking  of  lifS»." 

"  Gran'pa — thank  you — you've  toudved  me  in  the  veiy 
midst  of  my  tender^place,  by  this  handsome  pres^it.  One 
of  these  puppies  I'll  name  after  you,  and  I'll  notch  it  on 
the  butt.  The  other  I'll  call  Bill  Hinkley,  and  I  won't 
notch  that.  Yours,  I'll  call  my  pacific  puppy,  and  Pll  use 
it  only  for  peace-mi^Qg  purposes.  The  o^r  I'll  call  my 
bull-pup^  and  him  I'll  use  for  baiting  and  butting,  and 
goring.  But,  as  you  beg,  I  promise  you  111  keep  'em 
both  out  of  mischief  as  long  as  I  can.    Be  certain  stm 
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that  it  won't  be  my  haying  the  pups  that'll  make  me  get 
into  a  skrimmage  a  bit  the  sooner;  for  I  never  was  the 
man  to  ask  whether  my  dogs  were  at  hand  before  I  conld 
gay  the  word,  ^  set-on !'  It's  a  sort  of  nature  in  a  man  that 
don't  stop  to  look  after  his  weapons,  but  naturally  expects 
to  find  'em  any  how,  when  his  blood's  up,  and  there's  a 
necessity  to  do." 

This  long  speech  and  strong  assurance  of  his  pacific  na- 
ture and  purposes,  did  not  prevent  the  speaker  from  making,- 
while  he  spoke,  certain  dextrous  uses  of  the  instruments 
which  wore  given  into  his  hands.  Bight  and  left  were 
equally  busy;  one  muasle  was  addressed  to  the  candle 
upon  the  mantelpiece,  the  other  pursued  the  ambulatory 
movements  of  a  great  black  spider  upon  the  wall.  The 
old  man  surveyed  him  with  an  irrepreseihle  smile.  Snd* 
denly  interrupting  himself  the  youth  exclaimed : — 

"  Are  they  loaded,  gran'pa  ?" 

He  was  answered  in  the  negative. 

^  Beoaose,  if  they  were,"  said  he,  ^and  that  great  black 
spider  was  Brother  Stevens,  I'd  show  you  in  the  twinUe  of 
a  muaquito,  how  I'd  put  a  finish  to  his  mornii^'s  work. 
But  I'd  use  the  bull-pup,  gran'pa — see,  this  one — the 
pacific  one  I'd  empty  upon  him  with  powder  only,  as  a  sort 
oi  feu  de  joie  — and  then  I'd  set  up  the  song — whaf s  it? 
ah !  Te  Deun.  A  bladk  spider  always  puts  me  in  mind 
(tf  a  rascal." 
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THE  FOX  Hr  THE  T&AP. 

Tn  youth  bardj  stopped  to  swallow  Us  breakfiisi, ' 
he  set  off  from  the  vilLige.    He  msnaged  his  moTements 
with  coDsideraUe  caatioo ;  and,  fetohisg  acirciiit  froon  an  op- 
poffite  quarter,  after  haTing  ridden  sofae  fire  nulee  <ysi  of  his 
way,  passed  into  the  road  which  he  snqpeoted  ttat  Stevens 
wonld  porsae.     We  do  not  cafe  to  Aow  the  dstaikd  pro- 
cesses bj  which  he  arriTed  at  Ais  coBclosion.    The  reader 
may  take  for  granted  that  he  had  heard  from  some  way-side 
fiurmer,  that  a  atnmger  rode  by  his  cottage  onoe  a  week, 
wearing  saeh  and  soch  breedies,  and  monnted  upon  m  nag 
of  a  obtain  color  and  with  oertein  qnalities.     finongfa  to 
say,  that  Ned  Hinkley  was  tolerably  certain  t^  his  ro«le 
and  man. 

He  qied  aa  according — did  not  once  hesitato  at  tains, 

right  or  left,  forks  and  cross-roads,  bat  keeping  an  tnflexi- 

Me  coarse,  he  jdaced  himself  at  snch  a  point  on  the  road 

•8  to  leave  it  no  l<mger  doabtfol,  shoald  Stevens  pass,  of 

the  |daoe  which  osaally  brought  him  ap.     Here  he  difr 

moanted,  harried  his  horse,  oat  of  sight  and  bearing,  into 

^Lh^'  ^^  choosing  a  position  for  himself,  witb  some 

wbftZ'J!_*  *®  road^de,  pat  himself  in  dose  cover, 

da^t  bl^^*^  ^  *~~  ^  ^«^^  ^  commenced  the 

Bat  ot!Iri^«  ^  cooKng  his  impatience  with  his  cogitatioiis. 

^I»tienc?     w^*  ^^  *  *^^^  ^  ^  Wo^  ~**^^  ^^*«^ 
ixe  was  monstroos  restiff.     At  his  fiafaing 
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l^md^  witk  a  trout  ta  hook,  he  would  have  lain  for  hours, 
aa  patient  as  philosophy  itself,  and  as  inflexible  as  the  solid 
rodL  over  which  he  brooded.  But  without  an  angle  at  his 
hand,  how  could  he  keep  quiet  7  Not  by  thinking,  surely ; 
and,  least  of  all,  by  thinking  about  that  person  for  whom 
his  hostility  was  so  active.  Thinking  of  Stevens,  by  a 
natural  association,  reminded  him  of  the  pistols  which 
CSalvert  had  given  him.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural 
dian  to  draw  them  from  his  bosom.  Again  and  again  he 
examined  them  in  fascinated  contemplation.  He  had  al- 
ready charged  them,  and  he  amused  himself  by  thinking 
of  the  mischief  he  could  do,  by  a  single  touch  upon  the 
trigger,  to  a  poor  little  wood*rat,  that  once  or  twice  ran 
along  a  decaying  log  some  five  steps  from  his  feet.  But 
his  object  being  secrecy,  the  rat  brushed  his  whiskers  in 
safety*  Still  he  amused  himself  by  aiming  at  this  and 
other  objepts,  until  suddenly  reminded  of  the  very  import- 
ant difference  which  he  had  promised  Calvert  to  make 
between  the  pistols  in  his  future, use  of  them.  With  this 
reooHection  he  drew  out  his  knife,  and  laid  the  weapons 
before  him. 

^^  This,"  said  he,  after  a  careful  examination,  in  which 
be  fancied  hQ  discovered  some  sli^t  difference  between 
them  in  the  hang  of  the  trigger — ^^  this  shall  be  my  buU- 
pnp — this  my  peace-maker  1" 

The  latter  was  marked  accordingly  with  a  "  P,"  carved 
rudely  enough  by  one  whose  hand  was  much  more  prac- 
tised in  slitting  the  weasand  of  a  buck,  than  in  cutting  out, 
with  crayon,  or  Italian  crow-quill,  the  ungainly  forms  of  the 
Roman  alphabet.  Ned  Hinkley  shook  his  head  with  some 
misgiving  when  the  work  was  done ;  as  he  could  not  but 
aee  &at  he  had  somewhat  impaired  the  beauty  of  the  peace- 
maker's buU  by  the  hang-dog  looking  initial  which  he  had 
grafted  ppon  it  But  when  he  recollected  the  subordinate 
OSes  to  which  this  ^^  puppy"  was  to  be  put,  and  considered 
bow  anlikelyi  in  his  case,  it  would  be  exposed  to  sifl^t  in 
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ixmiparison  with  itB  more  masculiiie  brotker,  he  grew  ptt^ 
tially  recoDciled  to  aa  evil  which  was  now,  indeed,  irr^ 
parable.' 

It  does  not  reqmro  that  we  shonM  bother  the  reader  witli 
the  numberless  thoughts  and  fandes  which  bothered  oar 
spj,  in  the  three  mortal  hoars  in  which  he  Ipept  his  wateh. 
Nothing  but  the  hope  that  he  should  ultimately  be  compen- 
sated to  the  utmost  by  a  full  discovery  of  all  that  he  songht 
to  know,  could  possibly  have  sustained  him  during  the  try- 
ing ordeal.  At  every  new  spasm  of  impatience  which  he 
felt,  he  drew  up  his  legs,  shiiied  firom  (me  side  to  the  other, 
and  growled  out  some  small  thunder  in  the  shape  of  a  threat 
that  ^^  it  would  be  only  so  much  the  worse  for  him  when 
the  time  came !"  J9»m — meaning  Stevens. 

At  last  Stevens  came.  He  watched  the  progress  of  his 
enemy  with  keen  eyes ;  and^  with  his  ^  buH-pop''  in  his  hand, 
which  a  sort  of  instinct  made  him  keep  in  the  direction  of 
the  highway,  he  followed  his  form  upon  the  road.  When 
he  was  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  the  spy  jumped  to  his  feet 
The  game,  he  felt,  was  secure  now — in  one  respect  at  least 

^<  He's  for  Ellisland.  That  was  no  bad  guess  then.  He 
might  have  been  for  Fergus,  or  Jonesboro',  or  Debarre,  but 
there's  no  turn  now  in  the  clear  track  to  Sllisland.  He's 
there  for  certain.'' 

Ned  Hinkley  carefully  restored  his  pistols  to  his  bosom 
and  buttoned  up.  He  was  mounted  in  a  few  momenta,  and 
pressing  slowly  forward  in  pursuit.  He  had  his  own  plans 
which  we  will  not  attempt  to  fathom ;  but  we  fear  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  admit  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  a  gentle- 
man to  scruple  at  taming  scout  in  a  time  of  peace  (Aosgh, 
with  him,  by  the  way,  and  thus  he  justified,  he  is  in  pontiit 
of  an  enemy,  and  consequently  is  at  war),  and  dodging 
about,  under  cover,  spying  out  the  seerefts  of  the  land,  md 
not  very  fastidious  in  listening  to  ccmversatiott  that  doss 
not  exactly  concern  him.  We  fear  that  tiiere  is  some  snd 
flaw  in  the  charaoter  of  Ned  HinUey,  though,  otherwise,  • 
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good,  harc^  fdlow — witii  a  rough  and  tumble  sort  of  good 
Baiare,  whioh,  having  bloodied  your  nose,  would  put  a 
knife-handle  down  jour  back,  and  apfdy  a  handful  of  cob- 
webs to  the  nasal  extremity  in  order  to  arrest  the  hamor- 
fktge.  We  are  sorry  that  there  is  sneh  a  defect  in  h» 
character ;  but  we  did  not  put  it  there.  We  should  prefer 
that  he  should  be  perfect — the  read^will  belicTe  us — 
but  there  are  grave  lamentations  enough  over  the  faUures 
of  hvmanity  to  render  our  homilies  unnecessary.  Ned 
Hinkley  was  not  a  gentleman,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  said 
in  kis  behalf,  is,  tiiat  he  was  modest  enough  to  make  no 
pretensions  to  the  character.  As  he  once  said  in  a  row,  at 
the  company  muster : —    * 

^^  I'm  blackguard  enough,  on  this  occasion,  to  whip  e'er 
a  gentleman  among  you  P' 

Without  any  dream  of  such  a  spectre  at  his  heels  to  dis- 
tort) his  imagination,  Alfred  Stevens  was  pursuing  his  way 
toward  Ellisland,  at  that  easy  travelling  gait,  which  is  the 
beet  for  man  and  beast,  vulgarly  called  a  ^^  dog-trot."  Some 
very  ftne  a&d  fiuiciM  ptioj^  insist  upon  calling  it  a  '^jog- 
trot" We  beg  leave,  in  this  place,  to  set  them  right. 
Every  trot  is  a  jog,  and  so,  for  that  matter,  is  every  canter. 
A  dog-trot  takes  its  name  from  the  even  motion  of  the 
smaller  quadruped,  when  it  is  seised  with  no  particular 
mania,  and  is  yet  disposed  to  go  stubbornly  forward.  It 
18  in  more  classical  dialect,  the  festma  letUe  motion.  It  is 
regularly  forward,  and  therefore  fast — it  never  puts  the 
animal  out  of  breath,  and  is  therefore  slow.  Nobody  ever 
saw  a  dog  practice  this  gait,  with  a  tin  canister  at  his  tail, 
and  a  huddle  <^  schoolboys  at  his  heels.  No !  it  is  the 
travelling  moticMi,  considering  equally  the  health  of  all  par- 
ties, and  the  necessity  of  getting  on. 

In  this  desire^  Ned  Hinkley  pressed  too  closely  cm  the 
heels  of  Stevens.  He  once  nearly  overhauled  him ;  and 
falling  back,  he  subdued  his  speed,  to  what,  in  the  same 
temi-fignrative  language,  he  styled  '^  the  puppy-tiot."    Ob- 
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Berving  these  reajpectire  gaits,  Bbrotfaer  SteTenB  lode  iato 
£Ui0land  at  a  moderately  late  dinner-hoiir,  and  the  parmur 
foUowed  at  an  unspeakalde,  but  not  great,  distanee  bebmd 
Um.  We  will,  henceforward,  after  a  brief  glance  at  Hli»> 
land,  confine  oorsdres  more  particcdariy  to  the  progreas 
of  Brother  Steyens. 

Bllisland  was  one  of  those  little  Tillages  to  wfaidi  geog- 
raphers scarcely  accord  a  place  upon  the  maps.  It  is  not 
honored  with  a  dot  in  any  map  that  we  hare  oyer  seen  of 
Kentucky.  But,  for  all  this,  it  is  a  place !  Some  daj  liie 
name  will  be  dianged  into  Acarnania  or  Etolia,  Epiros  or 
Scandinavia,  and  then  be  sure  you  shall  hear  of  it.  Al- 
ready, the  village  lawyers — there  are  two  of  them— -haws 
been  discussing  the  propriety  of  a  change  to  something 
classical ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that,  before  long,  their  sts- 
pidity  will  become  infectious.  Under  those  circumstances 
Bllisland  will  catch  a  name  tiiat  will  stick.  At  present 
you  would  probably  nerer  hear  of  tiie  place,  were  it  aot 
necessary  to  our  purposes  and  those  of  Brother  Stevsoe. 

It  has  its  tavern  and  blacksmith  shop — its  dmrdi — flie 
meanest  &bric  in  the  village — its  postoffice  and  public 
well  and  trough.  There  is  also  a  rack  pro  bono  pubHcOj 
but  as  it  is  in  front  of  the  tavern,  the  owner  of  that  eeti^ 
lishment  has  not  wholly  succeeded  in  convincing  the  peo^ 
that  it  was  put  there  with  simple  reference  to  the  puUic 
convenience.  The  tavern-keeper  is,  p<ditioally,  a  quad- 
rupled personage.  He  combines  the  four  oiBccs  of  poet- 
master,  justice  of  the  peace,  town  council,  and  puUfoan ; 
and  is  considered  a  monstrous  small  pereon  with  all.  The 
truth  is,  reader — this  aside — he  has  been  democrat  and 
whig,  alternately,  every  seccmd  year  of  his  political  life. 
His  present  politics,  being  loco-foco,  are  in  EUisland  con- 
sidered contra  bonos  mores.  It  is  hoped  that  he  will  be 
dismissed  tnm  office,  and  a  memorial  to  that  effect  is  in 
preparation ;  but  the  days  of  Harrison—"  and  Tyler  too" 
—have  not  yet  come  round,  and  Jerry  SundwUmd^  wte 
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kneiTB  what  hia  eneoiies  aro  driving  al,  whirls  his  coai- 
akirts,  and  snaps  his  fingers,  in  soom  of  all  their  maohinar 
Ikms.  He  has  a  Mend  at  Washington,  who  spoons  in  the 
baek  parlor  of  the  white-house — in  other  words,  is  a  menn 
ber  of  the  kitche»-eabinet,  of  which,  be  it  said,  en  p€Usa$Uj 
tfa^re  never  was  a  president  of  the  United  States  yet  entirelj 
withovt  one^^-atid^*- there  never  will  be!  So  mooh  for 
poMtics  and  Klisland. 

There  was  some  crowd  in  the  village  on  the  daj  of 
Brotiier  Stevens's  arrival.  Saturday  is  a  well  known  daj 
in  the  western  and  southern  country  for  making  a  village 
gathering ;  and  when  Brother  Stevens,  having  hitched  his 
horse  at  the  p«bllo  rack,  pushed  his  way  to  the  postoffice, 
he  had  no  ramll  crowd  to  set  aside.  He  had  just  deposited 
his  letters^  received  otliers  in  rotom,  answered  some  ten  or 
fifteen  qoestio&s  which  Jerry  Sunderland,  P.  M^  Q.  U., 
N.  P.,  M.  C,  publican  and  sinner — such  were  all  deier- 
Tedly  his  titles-- had  thought  it  necessary  to  address  to 
him,  when  he  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  iSuniliar  tap  upoa 
flio  shoulder ;  such  a  tap  as  leads  the  recipient  to  imagine 
thai  he  is  about  to  be  honored  with  the  affectionate  saluta- 
tion of  some  John  Doe  or  Richard  Roe  of  the  law.  Ste* 
vena  turned  with  some  feeling  of  annoyance,  if  not  misgiv- 
ing, and  mirt  the  arch,  smiling,  and  very  complacent  visage 
of  a  tall,  slender  young  gentleman  in  black  bushy  whiskers 
and  a  green  coat,  who  seized  him  by  the  hand  and  shook 
it  heartily,  while  a  chuckling  hal^-suj^ressed  laughter  gar- 
g^ng  in  his  throat,  for  a  moment,  forbade  the  attempt  to 
speak.  Stevens  seemed  disquieted  and  looked  around  him 
suspiciously. 

"What!  you  here,  Ben?" 

^  Ay,  you  see  me !  You  didnH  expect  to  see  me.  War- 
ham '' 

"  Hush !"  was  the  whispered  word  of  Stevens,  again  look- 
ing round  him  in  trepidation. 

^Oh!  ay!"  said  the  other  with  a  sly  chuckle,  and  alse 
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in  a  whisper,  ^ Mr.  Stevens — Brother  Stevens — hen!  I 
did  not  think.    How  is  your  holiness  Uydoj  ?'' 

^  Come  aside,"  mattered  Stevens ;  and,  taking  the  arm 
of  the  incantions  speaker,  he  led  him  away  from  the  crowd, 
and  took  the  way  out  of  the  village.  iWr  meeting  and 
departure  did  not  occadon  mnch,  if  any,  sensation.  Hie 
visiters  in  the  village  wore  aU  too  busy  in  -disQws8ing  th« 
drink  and  doctrines,  pretty  equally  distributed,  of  Jeny 
the  publican.  But  there  was  one  eye  that  noted  the  meetr 
ing  of  the  friends ;  that  beheld  the  omcem  and  confoflioQ 
of  Stevens :  that  saw  their  movements,  and  followed  their 
departing  steps. 

^'Take  your  horse — where  is  he  7"  demanded  Stevens. 

^^  Here,  at  hand ;  but  what  do  you  mean  to  do  !" 

^^  Nothing,  but  get  out  of  hearing  and  sight ;  for  jour 
long  tongue,  Ben,  and  significant  £Etce,  would  blab  any  se- 
cret, hoirever  deep." 

^^  Ah !  did  I  not  say  that  I  would  find  you  out?  Did  you 
get  my  last  letter  r 

<<Ay,  I  did:  but  Tm  devilish  sony,  Ben,  that  yoa^vo 
come.  You'll  do  mischief.  You  have  alwajrs  been  a  mai^ 
plot." 

"  Never,  never !    You  don't  know  me.'* 

^^ Don't  I? — but  get  your  horse,  and  let's  go  into  the 
woods,  while  we  talk  over  matters." 

^<  Why  not  leave  the  nags  here  ?" 

<(  For  a  very  good  reason.  My  course  lies  in  that  direc- 
tion, so  that  I  am  in  my  way ;  while  yours,  if  your  purpose 
be  to  go  back  to  Fi*ankfort,  will  lie  on  the  upper  side.  Nei- 
ther of  us  need  come  back  to  the  village." 

<^  And  you  think  to  shuffle  me  off  so  soon,  do  you  ?" 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do?" 

^^  Why,  give  us  a  peep  at  this  beauty — this  Altamira  of 
yours — at  least." 

<^  Impossible !  Do  not  think  of  it,  Ben ;  you'd  spcHi  alL 
But,  get  the  horse.    These  billet-heads  wiU  snspeet  mis- 
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chief  if  ihej  sea  as  talkii^  together,  particularly  wheu  tbej 
behold  your  conceited  action.  This  political  landlord  will 
Bormise  that  yoa  are  a  second  Aaron  Burr,  about  ta  beat 
«p  recrata  to  conquer  California.  Your  big  whiskers — 
what  an  atrocious  pair! — with  your  rtanding  collar,  will 
confirm  the  impression." 

The  two.  ware  soon  mounted^and  rode  into  the  adjoining 
woods.  They  were  only  a  stone's-throw  from  the  Tillage, 
when  Stevens  alighted,  followed  by  his  companion.  They 
hitched  their  horses  to  some  swinging  branches  of  a  fibel- 
leriQg  tree,  and,  going  aside  a  few  paces  beyond,  seated 
themselves  upon  the  grass,  as  they  fancied,  in  a  place  of 
p6rfl»ct  security. 

<^And  now,  Ben,  what  in  truth  brings  you  here?'^  de* 
manded  Steveas,  in  tones  of  voice  and  with  a  look  which 
betrayed  anything  but  satisfiftction  with  the  visit. 

^*  GunosMy?  I  toll  you,  and  the  legs  of  my  horse.'' 

^^  Pshaw !  you  have  some  other  motive." 

^^  No,  'pon  honor.  I  resolved  to  find  you  out^-to  sea 
what  you  were  driving  at,  and  where.  I  could  only  guess 
a  part  from  your  letter  to  Barnabas,  and  that  costive  scrawl 
with  which  you  honored  me.  Perhaps,  too --and  give  my 
friendship  credit  for  the  attempt — I  came  with  som^  hope 
to  save  you." 

**  Save  me — from  ¥rhat  ?" 

"Why,  wedlock — the  accursed  thing!  The  club  is  in 
terror  lest  you  should  forget  your  vows.  So  glowing  were 
your  descriptions  of  your  Cleopatra,  that  we  knew  not  what 
to  oiakev    We  feared  everything." 

"  Why,  Barnabas  might  have  opened  your  eyes :  he  knew 
better." 

'<  You're  not  married,  then  7" 

"Pshaw!  no," 

"Jlor  engaged?" 

The  other  laughed  as  he  replied : — 

"  Why,  on  that  head,  the  least  said  the  better.    The  ro- 
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▼ing  oommission  permits  70a  to  fun  op  any  fli^  that  tlie 
occasion  requires.'* 

"  Ah,  you  sly  dog ! — and  what  success  ?" 

^^  Dome,  come,  Ben,  yon  must  not  be  so  inquisitiTe.  TIm 
game's  my  own,  you  know ;  and  the  rules  of  the  dob  ghrv 
me  immunity  from  a  fellow-member." 

^By  Gad,  Fll  resign !  I  must  see  this  forest  beaoty.** 

•*  Impossible  !*' 

**  Where's  she  ?    How  will  you  prerent  ?" 

**  By  a  very  easy  process.  Do  you  know  the  bird  that 
shrieks  farthest  from  her  young  (mes  when  the  fowler  is  at 
hand  f    I'll  follow  her  exampie." 

^^  111  follow  you  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  eartti,  War* 
ham!" 

**  Hush !  you  forget !  Am  I  not  Brother  Stevens  ?  Hal 
ha  I  ha  I  You  are  not  sufficiently  rererent,  brother.  See 
you  no  divinity  in  my  look  and  bearing  ?  Hark  yoa,  Ben, 
I've  been  a  sort  of  small  divinity  in  the  eyes  of  a  whole 
flock  for  a  month  past !" 

"  You  pray  ?" 

"And  preach  I" 

"Ha!  ha!  ha! — devilish  good;  but  I  must  see  yonk 
order  to  believe.  I  must,  indeed.  Brother  Stevens.  Why, 
man,  think  of  it — success  in  this  enterprise  will  make  you 
head  of  the  fraternity — you  will  be  declared  pope :  but  you 
must  have  witnesses !" 

"  So  I  think ;  and  hark  ye,  Ben" — laying  a  finger  <m  Hbt 
arm  of  the  other — "  I  am  successful !" 

"  What !  you  don't  say  so  1  This  queen,  fids  priAoeai  of 
Egypt,  Cleopatra,  Altamita— eh?" 

*' Is  mine — soul  and  body — she  is  mine!" 

"  And  is  what  you  say  ?  Come,  come,  you  doft't  mean 
that  such  a  splendid  woman  as  you  describe -^euoh  a  genhtt, 
poet,  painter,  musician — beauty  too  I — you  don^  mean  to 
say  thair-" 

"Ido,  everyWtof  it." 
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^  'Oftd !  wbBii  a  feliow  I — what  a  luoky  dog !  B«t  joa 
;  let  me  see  her,  Warham  I" 

^  What  I  tospmlall— to  blurt  oat  the  truth?— for,  with 
avery  dispositioD  to  fib,  you  lack  the  ability^  No,  no, 
Befi:  when  the  gamePs  up — when  I'm  tired  of  the  qport, 
and  feel  the  necessity  of  looking  oat  fresh  viuids — yoa 
•hall  Unm  know  all ;  111  give  the  clae  into  your  own  hands, 
and  you  may  follow  it  to  your  heart's  content.  But  not 
now!'* 

^^  Bat  how  will  you  get  rid  of  me,  num  ami^  if  my  curi* 
osity  18  stubborn  ?" 

^^Do  as  the  kilV^eer  does — travel  from  the  nest — go 
kome  witii  yoa,  rather  than  you  should  succeed  in  your  Tat- 
pertinence,  and  have  you  expelled  from  the  dub  for  thrust- 
ing your  spoon  into  the  dish  of  a  brother-member." 

^^  You're  a  Turk,  with  no  bowels  of  compassion.  But, 
at  all  events,  you  promise  me  the  dish  when  you're  done 
with  it  ?  you  give  me  the  preference  ?'' 

"I  do!" 

*'  Swear  by  Bedzebub  and  Mohammed ;  by  Jupiter  Am- 
mon  and  Johannes  Secundos;  by  the  ghost  of  Cardinal 
Benibo,  and  the  gridiron  of  the  fraternity  I" 

<^  Ay,  and  by  the  virginity  of  Queen  Mizabeth  f" 

^^ Sunalacrinn !  no!  no!  no  such  oath  for  me!  That's 
swearing  by  the  thing  that  is  not,  was  not — ooold  not  be ! 
You  shall  swear  by  the  oaths  of  the  chib — you  must  be 
bound  on  the  gridiron  of  the  fraternity,  before  I  believe  yoc. 
Swear!" 

^^  You  are  as  tenadoas  as  the  ghost  of  buried  Denmark. 
But  you  shall  be  satisfied.  I  swear  by  the  mystic  grid- 
iron of  the  fraternity,  and  by  the  legs  thereof,  of  which  tiie 
images  are  Beelzebub,  Mohammed,  Johannes  Seoundus, 
and  so  £cHrth*^-^nay,  by  that  memorable  volume,  so  revered 
in  the  eyes  of  the  club,  tiie  new  edition  of  '  Ilie  Basiad,' 
of  which  who  among  us  has  been  the  true  exponent?  — 
that  profound  mystery  of  sweets,  fathomed  hourly,  yet 
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BD&thomable  still — for  vhieh  the  commeotelors,  alieadj 
l^onsy  are  hourly  beooming  legioos  nore; — by  ^bftm^ 
ftad  by  the  nysteiieB  oi  the  mirror  that  reflects  not  our 
own,  bot  the  image  ve  desire; — by  these  things — by  aH 
tfaiags  that  aaong  the  brotherhood  are  held  potait — I 
swear  to— •" 

^  GiYe  me  the  preferenoe  in  the  &Tor  of  this  (niaoess; 
the  olne  to  find  her  when  yon  hare  lefk  her ;  and  the  assa- 
ranee  that  yon  will  get  a  surfeit  as  soon  as  possible :  swear  P 

''May,  nay  I  I  swear  not  to  that  last!  I  shall  hold  on 
while  appetite  holds,  and  make  all  efforts  not  to  grow  dys- 
peptic in  a  hurry.  Ill  keep  my  stomadi  for  a  dainty,  be 
sve»  as  Icmg  as  I  can.  I  were  no  hrotiittr,  worthy  of  ov 
order,  if  I  did  not" 

<' Well,  well— to  die  reel  I  Swear  to  tiie  rait,  and  I  am 
■itfsfied.'' 

^  You  go  back,  then,  nukmierf^ 

"Whatl  this  very  day  r 

"This  hour!" 

"The  d— II  yon  don't  mean  tk^  WarfaamT  retomed 
the  other  in  some  consternation. 

"  Ay,  this  very  hour  I  You  must  swear  to  that  Your 
oath  must  precede  mine." 

"  Ah !  man,  remember  I  only  got  here  last  m^t — long 
ride — hard-trotting  horse.  We  have  not  seen  eadi  oAer 
lor  months.  I  hare  a  cursed  sight  to  tell  you  about  the 
boys — girls  too — love,  law,  logic,  politics.  Do  yon  know 
they  talk  of  running  you  for  the  house  7" 

"  All  in  good  season,  Ben ;  not  now.  No^  no  I  you  shall 
see  me  when  you  least  look  for  me,  and  there  will  be  time 
enough  for  all  these  matters  then.  They'll  keep.  For  the 
present,  let  me  say  to  you  that  we  must  part  now  within 
the  hoar.  You  must  swear  not  to  dog  my  steps,  and  I  will 
swear  to  give  you  carte  bUmche^  and  the  first  privil^^  at 
my  princess,  when  I  leave  her.  This  is  my  bargain.  I 
make  no  other." 
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^*  Ft  J  a  groat  mind  not  to  leave  you/^  said  ^  other 
doggedly. 

^  And  what  will  that  refolntion  bring  yon,  do  you  fancy  7 
Do  yoa  suppose  I  am  to  be  tracked  in  such  a  manner  ?  No, 
Ben !  The  effect  will  be  to  make  me  set  off  for  the  esit 
Instantly,  whetiier  you  go  with  me  or  not;  and  an  equally 
certain  effect  will  be  to  make  us  cut  loose  for  erer.^ 

*^  You're  a  d— d  hard  colt  to  manage,"  said  the  oilier 
flioodily. 

"  I  diaVt  let  myself  be  straddled  by  ereiy  h6rse4M>y,  I 
Msare  yoo," 

^^  Ooine,  oome,  old  fellow,  that's  too  much  like  horseway 
Don't  be  angry  with  me.    I'll  aeoept  your  ocmditions/' 

^Yery  good,"  said  Stevens;  <<if  you  did  not,  Ben^it 
wrald  be  no  better  for  you ;  lor,  otiierwise,  you  should 
^var  even  see  my  beauty  1'* 

"  Is  she  so  very  beautiful,  old  boy  ?" 

<<  A  qvsen,  I  tell  you !  a  proud,  h^h-spirited,  wild  beauty 
of  the  moontains — a  thing  of  fire  and  majesty — a  glorious 
woman,  fall  of  song  and  sentiment  and  ambition — a  genius, 
I  tell  you -^  who  can  improvise  like  Gorinne,  and,  by  the 
way,  continually  reminds  one  of  that  glorious  (creature.  la 
Italy,  she  would  have  been  greater  than  Oorinne." 

"  And  you've  won  her — and  rfie  loves  you  T' 

^  Ay — ^io  doting !  I  found  het  a  sort  of  eagle — soaring, 
striving — always  with  an  eye  upon  tiie  hills,  and  fighting 
wiflt  the  ranbewis.  I  have  subdued  her.  She  is  now  like 
a  timid  iSswn  that  trembles  at  the  very  fieilling  of  a  leaf  la 
ibe  forests.  She  pants  with  hope  to  see  me,  and  pants  wilii 
tremulous  delight  when  I  eome.  Still,  she  shows  ieveiy 
now  and  then,  a  glimmering  of  tiiat  eagle  spirit  which  she 
had  at  &rst.  She  flashes  up  suddenly,  but  soon  sinks  again. 
Fan^  a  creature,  an  idolater  of  fiBune  before,  suddenly  made 
captive  by  love,  and  you  have  a  vain,  partial  image  of  nqr 
forest-princess." 
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**  What  a  lucky  dog !  Yoa'Il  marry  her  yei,  old  boy,  id 
spite  of  aUr 

"  Pshaw !     You  are  greea  to  talk  so/* 

^  Yoa'll  be  devilish  loatli  to  give  her  up ;  I'm  afraid  Fl 
iMnw  to  wait  a  cursed  long  tune." 

'«No,  not  long!  Do  not  despair.  Easy  won,  easy 
valued." 

^  And  waa  sha  easily  won  ?" 

'^  Very !  the  game  was  a  short  one.  She  is  a  meit 
countty-giri,  you  know,  but  eighteen  or  thereabouls — sus- 
pecting nobody,  and  never  dreaming  that  she  had  a  heart 
or  passions  at  all.  She  thought  only  of  her  poetry  and  her 
books*  It  was  only  necessary  to  work  upon  heart  and  ptf- 
sions  while  talkii^  of  poetiy  and  boob,  aud  they  earried 
her  out  of  her  depth  before  die  could  recover.  Shoe's  wiser 
now,  Ben,  I  can  assure  you,  and  will  require  more  dextarily 
to  keep  than  to  conquer." 

*^  And  she  has  no  brother  to  worry  a  body — no  d d 

ugly  Hobnail,  iriio  has  a  fimcy  for  hw,  and  may  make  a 
window  between  the  ribs  of  a  gallant,  sudi  as  natare  never 

intended,  with  the  ounce-bullet  of  some  d d  old-faslrioaed 

seven-foot  riie— -eh  ?" 

^^  There  was  a  siUy  disp,  oae  HinUey,  who  tried  it  oa 
me — actually  challenged  me,  though  I  was  i^aying  parson, 
and  there  might  have  hem  work  for  me  but  for  his  own 
bull-headed  father,  who  came  to  my  rescue,  beat  the  hofj 
and  drove  him  from  the  place*  There  is  nobody  dse  to 
give  me  any  annoyance,  unless  it  be  a  sort  of  half-wittod 
chap,  a  cousin  of  tiie  former — a  sleqiy  dog  that  is  never, 
I  believe,  entirely  awake  unless  when  he's  trout^ahing. 
He  has  squinted  at  me,  as  if  he  could  quarrel  if  he  dared, 
but  the  lad  is  dull— too  dull  to  be  very  troublesome.  Yoa 
might  kiss  his  grandmother  under  his  nose,  and  he  would 
probably  regard  it  only  as  a  compliment  to  her  superior  vi^ 
tues,  and  would  thank  you  accordingly " 

A  voice  a  little  to  the  left  interrupted  the  speaker. 
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^^  So  he  does,  my  brave  parson,  for  his  grandmother's 
sake  and  his  own,"  were  the  words  of  the  speaker.  They 
tamed  in  sadden  amaze  to  the  spot  whence  the  sounds 
issued.  The  bashes  opening  in  this  quarter,  presented  to 
the  astonished  eyes  of  Brother  Stevens,  the  perfect  image 
of  the  dull  lad  of  whom  he  had  been  speaking.  There  was 
Ned  Hinkley  in  proper  person — perfectly  awake,  yet  not 
trout-fishing !  A  sarcastic  grin  was  upon  his  visage,  and 
rolling  his  eyes  with  a  malicious  leer,  he  repeated  the  words 
which  had  first  interrupted  the  progress  of  the  dialogue 
between  the  friends. 

M I  thank  you,  Brother  Stereos,  far  Am  complimemt  to 
aty  graadmoUier's  virtues.  I  thank  you,  ou  her  aeeooiit 
M  well  as  my  owu.  I'm  very  grateful,  I  assure  you,  my 
grateful,  very  I" 

U 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

«  ABSQ0ATDLATIKO.'' 

Had  a  bolt  suddenly  flMhed  and  thundered  at  the  ftet  of 
the  two  friends,  falling  from  a  clear  sky  in  April,  thejr  eo«U 
not  have  been  more  astounded*  They  started,  as  widi  om 
impulse,  in  the  same  moment  to  their  feet 

^'  Keep  qoiet,"  said  the  intruder ;  '^  don't  let  me  interrupt 
you  in  so  pleasant  a  conversation.  I'd  like  to  hear  you  out 
I'm  refreshed  by  it.  What  you  say  is  so  very  holy  and 
sermon-like,  that  I'm  like  a  new  man  when  I  hear  it.  Sit 
down,  Brother  Stevens,  and  begin  again ;  sit  down,  Ben, 
my  good  fellow,  and  don't  look  so  scary  I  You  look  as  if 
you  had  a  window  in  your  ribs  already !" 

The  intruder  had  not  moved,  though  he  had  startled  the 
conspirators.  He  did  not  seem  to  share  in  their  excitement 
He  was  very  coolly  seated,  with  his  legs  deliberately 
crossed,  while  his  two  hands  parted  the  bushes  before  hira 
in  order  to  display  his  visage — perhaps  with  the  modest 
design  of  showing  to  the  stranger  that  his  firiend  had  griev- 
ously misrepresented  its  expression.  C?ertainly,  no  one 
could  say  that,  at  this  moment,  it  lacked  anything  of  spirit 
or  intelligence.  Never  were  eyes  more  keen — never  were 
lips  more  emphatically  made  to  denote  sarcasm  and  boe* 
lility.  The  whole  face  was  alive  with  scorn,  and  hate,  and 
bitterness ;  and  there  was  defiance  enough  in  the  glance  to 
have  put  wings  to  fifty  bullets. 

His  coolness,  the  composure  which  his  position  and  words 
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Baiii£e0ted,  awakened  the  anger  of  Brother  Stevens  as  soon 
aa  the  first  feeling  of  surprise  kad  passed  awaj.  He  felt, 
in  a  moment,  that  the  game  was  up  with  him — that  he 
Q0«ld  no  longer  play  the  hypocrite  in  Gharlemont.  He 
imist' either  keep  his  pledges  to  Margaret  Cooper,  without 
deli^  or  exoose,  or  he  must  abandon  all  otiier  designs 
which  his  profligate  heart  may  have  suggested  in  its  cruel 
purposes  agamst  her  peace. 

^^  Scoundrel  I"  he  exclaimed ;  ^^  how  came  you  here  ? 
What  have  you  heard  7" 

^^  Oood  words.  Brother  Stevens.  You  forget,  you  are  a 
parson." 

^^  Brain  the  rascal  I"  exclaimed  the  whiskered  stranger, 
looking  more  fierce  than  ever.  The  same  idea  seemed  to 
prompt  the  actions  of  Stevens.  Both  of  them,  at  the  same 
moment,  advanced  upon  the  intruder,  with  their  whips  up- 
liflted ;  bol  still  Ned  Hinkley  did  not  rise.  With  his  legs 
ftill  QTOBied^  he  kept  his  position,  simply  lifting  from  the 
award  beside  him,  where  they  had  been  placed  conveniently, 
hit  two  ^^  puppies."  One  of  these  he  grasped  in  his  right 
hand  and  presented  as  his  enemies  approached. 

^^  This,  gentiemen,"  said  he,  <<  is  my  peace-maker.  .  It 
says, '  Keep  your  distance.'  This  is  my  bull-pup,  or  peace- 
breidier ;  it  says,  ^  Gome  on.'  Listep  to  which  you  please. 
It's  all  the  same  to  me.  Both  are  ready  to  answer  you,  and 
I  can  hardly  keep  'em  from  giving  tongue.  The  buU-pup 
longs  to  say  aometbing  to  you,  Brother  Stevens — the  paci- 
ioater  is  disposed  to  trim  your  whiskers,  Brother  Ben ;  and 
I  say,  for  'em  both,  come  on,  you  black-hearted  rascals,  if 
you  want  to  know  whether  a  girl  of  Oharlemont  can  find  a 
man  of  Oharlemont  to  fight  her  battles.  I'm  man  enough, 
by  the  Eternal,  for  both  of  you  I" 

The  effect  of  Hinkley's  speech  was  equally  great  upon 
himself  and  the  enemy.  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  ere  the  last 
fenteoee  was  concluded,  and  they  recoiled  in  something  like 
indecent  haste.    The  language  of  determination  was  even 
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more  strongly  expressed  by  the  looks  o(  Que  rustic  Oad  by 
his  language  and  action.  They  backed  hurriedly  at  his  ap> 
proach. 

"  What !  ^onH  you  stand  T — won't  yon  answer  to  jmn 
villanies? — won't  yon  fight?  Poll  outyonr  barkers Md 
blaze  away,  yon  small-sonled  scamps;  I  long  to  hare  a 
crack  at  you — here  and  there — bot^  at  a  time !  Aint  yo« 
willing  ?  I'm  the  sleepy  trout-fisherman  I  D<Mi't  yoQ  know 
me  ?  You've  waked  me  up,  my  lads,  and  I  shaVt  sleep 
again  in  a  hurry  1  As  for  you,  Alfred  Stevens — you  were 
ready  to  fight  Bill  Hinkley^^  here's  anotiher  of  the  breed  — 
won't  you  fight  him  ?" 

**  Yes — give  me  one  of  your  pistols,  if  you  dare,  and 
take  your  stand,"  said  Stevens  boldly. 

^^  You're  a  cunning  chap — give  you  one  of  my  pvppes 
— a  stick  for  my  own  head — while  this  bush-whidwed 
chap  cudgels  me  over  fSrom  behind.  No !  no  I  now  of  diat! 
Besides,  these  pistols  were  a  gift  from  a  good  maa,  ihej 
sha'n't  be  disgraced  by  the  handling  of  a  bad  one.  Qei 
your  own  weapons,  Brother  Stevens,  and  eveiy  maa  to  hit 
tree." 

«  They  are  fai  Charlemont !" 

"  Well !— you'll  meet  me  there  then  ?" 

^^  Yes !"  was  the  somewhat  eager  answer  of  StevenSy  ^  I 
will  meet  you  there — to-morrow  morning — ^" 

** Sunday — no!  no!" 

<'  Monday,  then ;  this  evening,  if  we  get  home  in  seaaoo." 

''  It's  a  bargain  then,"  replied  Hinkley,  ^  though  I  oaa 
hardly  keep  from  giving  you  the  teeth  of  the  boll !  As  for 
big-whiskered  Ben,  there,  Fd  like  to  let  him  taste  my  paci- 
ficator. I'd  just  like  to  brush  up  his  whiskers  with  gas- 
powder — they  look  to  have  been  doBe  up  with  bear's  greaae 
before,  and  have  a  mighty  fine  curl;  but  if  I  wouldn't  frix* 
lie  them  better  than  over  a  speckled  hen  had  her  feathtfs 
frixaded,  then  I  don't  know  the  virtues  of  g«D-powder.  On 
Monday  morning.  Brother  Stevens !" 
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"  Ay,  ay !  on  Monday  morning  !'* 

Had  Ned  Hinkley  been  m^re  a  man  of  the  world — bad 
he  not  been  a  simple  backwoodsman,  he  would  hare  seea, 
ia  the  eageniesB  of  Stevens  to  make  this  arrangement, 
aometiiing,  which  would  hare  rendered  him  suspicious  of 
his  truth.  The  instantaneous  thought  of  the  arch-hypoerito, 
convinced  hkn  that  he  could  never  return  to  Gharlemont  if 
diis  discovery  was  once  made  there.  His  first  impulse  was 
to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  Ned  Hinkley  to  convey  the 
tidings.  We  do  not  say  that  he  would  have  deliberate^ 
murdered  him;  but,  under  such  an  impulse  of  rage  and 
disappointment  as  governed  him  in  the  first  moments  of 
detection,  murder  has  been  offc^i  done.  He  would  proba- 
bly have  beaten  him  into  incapacity  with  his  whip — which 
had  a  heavy  handle — had  not  the  rustic  been  sufficiently 
prepared.  The  pistols  of  Stevens  were  in  his  valise,  but 
he  had  no  purpose  of  fighting,  on  equal  terms,  with  a  man 
who  spoke  with  the  confidence  of  one  who  knew  how  to  use 
his  tools ;  and  when  the  simple  feHow,  assuming  that  he 
wo«ld  return  to  Gharlemont  for  his  chattels,  offered  him 
the  meeting  there,  he  eagerly  caught  at  the  suggestion  as 
affording  himself  and  friend  the  means  of  final  escape. 

It  was  not  merely  the  pistols  of  Hinkley  of  which  he  had 
a  fear.  But  he  well  knew  how  extreme  would  be  the  dan- 
ger, should  the  rustic  gather  together  the  people  of  Ellis- 
land,  with  the  story  of  his  fraud,  and  the  cruel  consequences 
to  the  beauty  of  Gharlemont,  by  which  the  'deception  had 
been  followed.  But  the  dmple  youth,  ignorant  of  tiie  lan- 
guage of  libertinism,  had  never  once  suspected  the  fatal 
lapse  from  virtue  of  which  Margaret  Go(^r  had  been 
guilty.  He  was  too  unfamiliar  with  the  annals  and  prao- 
tiees  of  such  criminals,  to  gather  this  fact  from  the  equivo- 
cal words,  and  half-spoken  sentences,  and  sly  looks  of  the 
confederates.  Had  he  dreamed  this — had  it,  for  a  moment, 
entered  into  his  conjecturings — that  such  had  been  the 
case,  he  would  probably  have  shot  down  the  seducer  without 
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a  word  of  warning.  But  that  the  crime  was  other  flian 
prgspeotiyei  he  had  not  the  sttaUest  fanoj ;  and  tfaia  may 
have  been  another  reaaon  why  he  look  the  chanoee  of  Ste 
vena's  retom  to  Ghariemont,  and  let  him  off  at  the  momeai. 

<<  Even  should  he  not  return^"  such  may  have  been  his 
reflection — ^^  I  have  prevented  mischief  at  least.  He  will 
be  able  to  do  no  harm.  Margaret  Cooper  shall  be  warned 
of  her  escape,  and  become  humbler  at  least,  if  not  wiser, 
in  consequence.  M  all  events,  the  eyes  of  Unde  Hinkley 
will  be  opened,  and  poot  Bill  be  restored  to  us  again !'' 

^^  And  now  mount,  you  scamps,"  said  Hinkley,  pressiiif 
apon  the  two  with  presented  i»stols.  ^^  Fm  eager  to  sead 
lug-whiskered  Ben  home  to  his  mother;  and  to  see  you. 
Brother  Stevens,  on  your  way  back  to  Chailemont.  I  can 
hardly  keep  hands  off  you  till  then ;  *and  it's  only  to  do  so, 
that  I  hurry  yon.  If  you  stey,  looking  black,  mouthiDg 
together,  I  can't  stand  it.  I  will  have  a  crack  at  yoo. 
My  peace-maker  longs  to  brush  up  them  whiskers.  My 
bji^tpap  is  eager  to  take  you,  Brother  Stevens,  by  the  mus- 
alei  Mount  you,  as  quick  as  you  can,  before  I  do  nie- 
chief." 

Backing  toward  th^  horses,  they  yielded  to  the  advaa- 
eing  muszles,  which  the  instinct  of  fear  made  them  loath  to 
turn  their  backs  upon.  Never  were  two  hopeful  projectors 
so  suddenly  abased — so  completely  baffled.  Hinkley,  ad- 
vancing with  moderate  pace,  now  thrust  forward  one,  and 
now  tiie  other  pistol,  accompanying  the  action  with  a  spe- 
cific sentence  correspcmding  to  each,  in  manner  and  form 
as  follows: — 

^^  Back,  parson — back,  whiskers !  Better  turn,  and  look 
out  for  the  roots,  as  you  go  forward*  There's  no  seeing  your 
way  aloi^;  the  road  by  looking  down  the  throats  of  my 
puppies.  If  you  want  to  be  sure  that  they'll  follow  tOl 
you're  mounted,  you  have  my  word  for  it.  No  mistake,  I 
tell  you.  They're  too  eager  on  seent,  to  lose  sight  of  you 
*n  a  hurry,  and  they're  ready  to  give  tongue  at  a  momenf  f 
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wwiiing.  Take  care  not  to  stumble,  whiskers,  or  the  paci* 
ficator  '11  be  into  yo«ir  brush/' 

^^  m  pay  jov  for  this  !'*  exclaimed  Sterens,  with  a  rage 
whidi  was  not  less  really  Mt  than  jndiciooslj  expressed. 
"  Wait  till  we  meet  r 

"  Ay,  ay !  V\l  wait ;  but  be  in  a  hnrry.  Turn  now,  your 
nags  are  at  your  backs.    Turn  and  mount  !'* 

In  this  way  tiiey  reached  the  tree  where  their  steeds 
weiie  fastened.  Thus,  with  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol  bearing 
cloee  upon  the  body  of  each — tiie  click  of  the  cock  they 
had  heard — the  finger  close  to  the  trigger  they  saw— Ihey 
were  made  to  mount — in  momentary  apprehension  that 
tiie  backwoodsman,  whose  determined  character  was  suffi- 
ciently seen  in  his  face,  might  yet  change  his  resolve,  and 
with  wanton  hand,  riddle  their  bodies  with  his  bullets.  It 
was  only  when  they  were  mounted,  that  they  drew  a  breatb 
of  partial  confidence. 

<'  Now,"  said  Hinkley,  ^<  my  lads,  let  there  be  few  last 
w<Hrds  between  y<m.  The  sooner  you're  off  the  better.  As 
for  you,  Alfred  Stevens,  the  sooner  you're  back  in  Charle- 
mont  the  more  daylight  we'll  have  to  go  upon.  Ill  be 
waiting  you,  I  reckon,  when  you  come." 

^^  Ay,  and  you  may  wait,"  said  Stevens,  as  the  speaker 
turned  off  and  proceeded  to  the  spot  where  his  own  horse 
was  fSEtstened. 

^*'  You  won't  return,  of  course  ?"  said  his  companion. 

^^  No !  I  must  now  return  with  you,  thanks  to  your  in- 
terference. By  Heavens,  Ben,  I  knew,  at  your  coming, 
that  you  would  do  mischief;  you  have  been  a  marplot  ever ; 
and  after  this,  I  am  half-resolved  to  forswear  your  society 
ft»  ev^." 

"Nay,  nay!  do  not  say  so,  Warham.  It  was  unlbr^ 
itaale,  I  grant  you ;  but  how  the  devil  should  either  of  us 
guess  that  such  a  Turk  as  that  was  in  the  bush  ?" 

"  Enou^  for  the  present,"  said  the  other.     ^  It  is  not 
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now  whether  I  wish  to  ride  witti  you  or  not    There  ia  b0 
choice.    There  is  no  return  to  dutriemoBL" 
^^  And  Uukt's  ttie  name  of  the  place,  is  it  V 
^  Yes !  yes !    Much  good  may  the  knowledge  of  it  da 
you." 

^'  How  fortunate  that  this  silly  fellow  concluded  to  lei 
you  off  on  such  a  promise.    What  an  ass !" 

^^  Yes !  but  ho  may  grow  wiser  I    Put  spurs  to  your  jade, 
and  let  us  see  what  her  heels  are  good  for,  for  the  next 
three  hours.     I  do  not  yet  feel  secure.     The  simpleton 
may  grow  wiser  and  change  his  mind." 
'*'  He  can  scarcely  do  us  harm  now,  if  he  does." 
^^  Indeed !"  said  Stevens — ^^'you  know  nothing*    Theresa 
such  a  thing  as  hue  and  cry,  and  its  not  unfrequently  prao- 
tised  in  these  regions,  when  the  sheriff  is  not  at  hand  m^ 
oonstables  are  scarce.    Bvery  man  is  then  a  shmffl" 
♦*  Well — but  there's  no  law-process  against  us !" 
^^You  are  a  bom  simpleton,  I  think,"   said  StOTeas, 
with  little  scruple.    He  was  too  much  mortified  to  be  verj 
heedful  of  the  feelings  of  his  companion.    ^^  There  needfi 
no  law  in  such  a  case,  at  least  for  the  capimre  of  a  ai^ 
posed  criminal ;  and,  for  that  matter,  they  do  not  find  it 
necessary  for  his  punishment  either.     Hark  ye,  Ben — 
there's  a  farmhouse  7" 
"Yes,  I  see  it!" 

"  Don't  you  smell  tar  ? — They're  running  it  now  I" 
<'  I  think  I  do  smell  somethii^  like  it    What  of  it  ?" 
"  Do  you  see  that  bed  hanging  firom  jw  window  V* 
"  Yes  I  of  course  I  see  itl" 
"It  is  a  feather-bed r 

"Well— what  of  that?  Why  tell  me  this  stuff!  Of 
coarse  I  can  guess  as  wdl  as  yon  that  it's  a  featber-bed, 
since  I  see  a  flock  of  geese  in  the  yard  with  their  necks  all 
bare." 

<^Hark  ye,  then!  There's  something  more  than  this, 
which  you  may  yet  see !    Touch  up  your  mare.    If  this 
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fi^llow  brings  the  mob  at  Ellisland  upon  us,  that  tar  will  be 
run,  and  that  feather-bed  gutted,  for  our  benefit.  What 
they  took  from  the  geese  will  be  bestowed  on  us.  Do  jon 
understand  me  ?  Did  jou  ever  hear  of  a  man  whose  coat 
was  made  of  tar  and  feathers,  and  furnished  at  the  expense 
of  the  county  ?" 

<<  Hush,  for  God's  sake,  Warham !  you  make  my  blood 
run  cold  with  your  hideous  notioneP' 

^^That  fellow  offered  to  frizzle  your  whiskers.  These 
would  anoint  them  with  lar,  in  whidb  your  bear's  oil  would 
be  of  little  use." 

^  Ha !  ^on't  yon  hear  a  noise  ?"  ikmanded  the  whiskered 
oompanioB^  looking  behind  him. 

"  I  think  I  do,"  replied  the  other  musingly. 

'^  A  great  noise  t"  continued  Don  Whiskerandos. 

^^  Yes,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  great  noise/' 

^^  Like  people  shouting  ?" 

^*  Somewhat — jeSj  by  my  soul,  that  does  sound  some- 
thing like  a  riiout !" 

^^  And  there !  Don't  stop  to  look  and  listen,  Wariiam," 
cried  his  companion ;  *^  it's  no  time  for  meditation.  They're 
coming!  hark ! — "  and  with  a  single  glance  behind  him — 
with  eyes  dilating  with  the  novel  apprehmeions  of  receiv- 
ing a  garment,  unsolicited,  bestowed  by  the  bounty  of  the 
coanty — he  drove  Iiis  spurs  into  the  flanks  of  his  mare,  and 
weot  ahead  like  an  arrow.  Stevens  smiled  in  spite  of  his 
Vttxation. 

^  D— n  him !"  he  muttered  as  he  rode  forwiard,  *^  it's  some 
•atisfaetion,  at  least,  to  scare  the  sold  out  of  him  1" 
16» 
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chapteb:  XXXII. 

THB  BfiTELATtOH. 

HAViNa  seen  his  eneinj  MAj  moonted,  and  under  wsy, 
as  he  thought,  for  Gharlemont,  Ned  Hinklej  retnmed  to 
EUisland  for  his  own  horse.  Here  he  did  not  soffor  him- 
self to  linger,  though,  before  he  could  succeed  in  taking  his 
departure,  he  was  sul^ected  to  a  veiy  keen  and  searching 
examination  by  the  village  publican  and  politician.  Hay- 
ing undergone,  this  scrutiny  with  tolerable  patixmce,  if  not 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  examiner,  lie  set  forward  at 
a  free  oanter,  determined  that  his  adversary  should  not  be 
compelled  to  wait. 

It  ¥ra8  only  while  he  rode  that  he  began  to  ftney  ibe  pos- 
sibility of  the  otfier  having  taken  a  different  course ;  bat 
as,  upon  reflection,  he  saw  no  other  plan  which  he  mig^ 
have  adopted — £Dr  lynchmg  ibr  suspected  ofifences  was  wH 
yet  a  populai'  practice  in  and  about  Gharlemont — he  ooo- 
tented  himself  with  the  reflection  that  he  had  done  aU  diftt 
could  have  be^  done ;  and  if  Alfred  Siev«ns  fluted  to  keep 
his  appoiutment,  he,  U  least,  was  one  of  tha  losers*  fie 
would  necessarily  lose  the  chance  of  revenging  an  indig- 
nity, not  to  speak  of  the  equally  serious  loss  of  that  enjoy- 
ment which  a  manly  fight  usually  gave  to  Ned  HinUey 
himself,  and  which,  he  acoordin^y  assumed,  must  be  an 
equal  gratification  to  all  other  persons.  Whw  he  arrived 
at  Gharlemont,  he  did  not  make  his  arrival  known,  but,  re- 
pairing directly  to  the  lake  among  the  hUls,  he  hitched  his 
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karmj  and  propoied,  iri  th  what  patienoe  he  ooqU  eomnMBd, 
to  ttwnii  file  oomiog  of  the  eDtmy. 

The  reader  is  already  prepared  to  believe  that  ihe  wcv- 
thy  rustic  waited  in  vum.  It  wic  aafy  with  ttie  oomiig  on 
mt  mi|^t  Aat  be  began  to  consider  himself  oi^wttted.  He 
scratohed  his  head  impatiently^  not  witiwat  bringing  awi^ 
some  shreds  of  the  hair,  jnmped  on  his  horse,  and,  witbont 
SMiking  many  aUowsnees  for  the  rongh  and  hilly  character 
of  tiie  road,  went  off  at  a  driving  pace  for  the  honse  of  Ihide 
Hinkley.  Here  he  drew  np  only  to  ask  if  Brother  Stevens 
had  returned. 

**Kor 

^^Then,  dai^  it!  he  never  will  retoni.  He's  a  dconl:, 
nnde — as  great  a  sknnk  as  ever  was  in  all  Kentacky  !'* 

''  How !  what !  —what  of  Brother  Stevens  ?"  demaniM 
the  ancle,  seconded  by  John  Gross,  who  had  only  some  tw# 
hours  arrivM  at  the  village,  aiid  now  appeared  at  tfie  door. 
But  Ned  Hinkley  was  already  off. 

^  He's  a  skunk  I— that's  all !" 

His  last  words  Arew  very  little  light  over  the  mystery, 
md  certainly  gave  very  little  satisfaction  to  his  hearers. 
The  absence  of  Alfired  Stevens,  at  a  time  'when  John  Cross 
was  expected,  had  necessarily  occasiotted  some  nupiiso ; 
bot,  of  course,  no  apprehensions  were  entertainod  by  either 
the  worthy  parson  or  the  bigoted  host  tiiat  he  could  be  de** 
fained  by  any  cause  iriiatsoever  which  he  ooild  not  fuHj 
justify. 

The  next  course  of  Ned  Hinkley  was  for  the  cottage  of 
Mr^  Calvert.  To  the. old  man  be  gave  a  copioas  detail  of 
«U  his  discoveries — not  only  the  heads  of  wlwt  he  heard 
fincun  the  oonsfHratars  in  the  wood,  but  something  of  the 
lenn&  of  the  dialogue.  The  gravity  of  Calvert  increased 
M  the  other  proceeded.  He  saw  more  deeply  into  the  sig» 
Bification  of  certain  portions  of  this  dialogue  than  did  the 
mMKTUJkot;  aud  when  the  latter,  aftttr  having  expressed  his 
diiippQintnient  at  the  nonHippeannee  of  Stevens  on  tbe 
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AtU  of  Marine,  At  katt  coogratiilated  himself  «t  hmi^ 
driyen  him  fairly  from  the  grouid,  the  othor  shook  fakhetti 
monnilUlj. 

^  I  am  afraid  it^4Ei  too  late^  my  soa.'' 

<« Too  late,  graa'pa!  How?  Is  it  oyer  too  late  to  aeii 
aaeh  a  raeeal  a^padciag  ?" 

^  It  may  be  for  the  safety  of  Bome,  my  son.'' 

«^  What!  Margaret  yoa  mean?  Yoa  think  tiie  poor  faol 
of  a  girPs  too  &r  gone  in  loire  of  him,  do  yon  V^ 

<'If  that  were  aU,  Ned—" 

"  Why,  what  more,  eh  ?    You  don*t  mean  I — ^^ 

The  apprehensions  of  the  simple,  unsuspecting  fellow,  for 
the  first  time  began  to  be  awakened  to  the  truth. 

^'  I  am  afraid,  my  son,  that  this  wretch  has  been  in  Charle> 
inont  too  long.  From  certain  words  that  joa  have  dropped, 
as  coming  from  Stevens,  in  speaking  to  his  comrade,  I  ahodd 
regard  him  as  speaking  the  language  of  trimnph  for  saooef- 
ses  already  gained.'^ 

<'  Oh,  hardly !  I  didn't  think  so.  If  I  had  only  guessed 
that  he  meant  audi  a  thing  ^^  though  I  caaH  believe  it — 
I'd  ha'  dropped  him  without  a  word.  I'd  have  given  him 
the  pacificator  as  well  as  the  peace-breaker.  Oh,  no !  I 
canH  think  it — I  ean't — I  won't !  Margaret  Oooper  is  not 
a  girl  to  my  Uking,  but,  Lord  help  us !  she's  too  beantifid 
and  too  smart  to  staffer  such  a  skunk,  in  so  ahort  a  time,  to 
get  the  whip^hand  of  her.  No,  gran'pa,  I  can't  and  wqqI 
believe  it !" 

^  Yet,  Ned,  these  words  which  you  have  r^ieated  con- 
vey some  sueh  fear  to  my  mind*  Ji  may  be  that  Ae  viUaia 
was  only  boasting  to  his  companion.  There  ore  aoooadrds 
in  this  worid  who  conceive  of  no  higher  sidgeot  of  boast 
than  the  suecessfhl  deception  and  ruin  of  the  arfleaa  and 
confiding.  I  sincerely  hq>e  that  this  may  be  the  oaae  now 
— ^that  it  was  the  mere  brag  of  a  profligate,  to  exeite  tte 
admiration  of  his  comrade.  But  when  you  qpeak  of  tlm 
beaaty  and  Had  ^^  .ineas  of  thia  poor  gill,  aaixf  i 
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te  Yirttie,  jFoa  make  a  great  mistake.  Beauty  ia  more  apt 
to  be  a  betrayer  than  a  protector ;  and  as  for  her  taleui, 
tliat  is  seldom  a  protection  unless  it  be  associated  with  ha- 
mility.  Hers  was  not.  She  was  most  ignorant  where  she 
was  most  assured.  She  knew  just  enough  to  congratulate 
herself  that  she  was  unlike  her  neighbors,  and  this  is  the 
Tory  temper  of  mind  which  is  likely  to  cast  down  its  pos- 
niMwor  in  shame.  I  trust  that  she  had  a  better  guardian 
angel  than  either  her  beauty  or  her  talents.  I  nncerely 
k<q>e  that  she  is  safe.  At  all  eventiilet  me  caution  yo«  not 
to  hint  the  possibility  of  its  being  otherwise.  We  will  take 
for  granted  that  Stevens  is  a  baflGLed  yillain*" 

^  I  only  widi  I  bad  dropped  him !" 

**  Better  as  it  is." 

^  What!  even  if  the  poor  girl  is—" 

**  Ay,  even  then !" 

^^  Why,  gran'pa,  can  it  be  posidble  you  say  so  7" 

^'  Yes,  my  son ;  I  say  so  here,  in  moments  of  oomparativo 
oalmness,  and  in  the  absence  of  tiie  villain.  Perhaps,  were 
be  present,  I  should  say  otherwise." 

^  And  do  otherwise !  You'd  shoot  him,  gran'pa,  as  soon 
Ml." 

^^  Perhaps !  I  think  it  likely.  But,  put  up  y(»ir  pistols, 
Ned.  You  have  nobody  now  to  shoot.  Put  them  up,  and 
let  us  walk  over  to  your  uncle's  at  ooee.  It  is  proper  that 
he  and  John  Gross  should  know  these  particulars." 

Ned  agreed  to  go,  but  not  io  put  up  his  pistols* 

^^For,  you  see,  gran'pa,  this  rascal  may  fetum.  His 
friend  may  hare  kept  him  in  long  tdk.  Wo  may  meet  him 
Mffiing  icto  the  village." 

^  It  ic-not  likdy ;  but  come  along.  Cive  me  that  staff, 
my  son,  and  yoor  arm  on  the  other  side.  I  feel  that  my 
^fOB  arc  no  longer  young:" 

^  Yob  oould  shoot  still,  gran'pa  ?" 

*«  Not  well." 

^  What,  couldn't  you  hit  a  ohap  like  Stevona  hctweea 
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the  eyes  at  ten  paces  ?  I'm  sore  I  ooold  do  it,  Uindfioldedy 
bf  a  sorl  of  insiiQot" 

And  the  yoath,  shutting  his  eyes,  as  if  to  tiy  tiie  eaqieii- 
ment,  drew  forth  one  of  his  pistols  from  Ms  boeom^  tod 
began  to  direct  its  mnzzle  around  the 'room. 

^  There  was  a  black  spider  Ikere^  gnm'pa!  Tm  soe, 
taking  him  for  Stevens,  I  coold  cnt  his  web  for  han." 

^  Yon  hare  cot  that  of  Sterols  himself,  Mid  his  oomii 
too,  Ned." 

**  Yes,  yes — bat  what  a  toA  I  was  not  to  make  it  Us 
gills  P' 

By  this  time  tte  old  man  had  got  on  his  spenoer,  and, 
with  staff  in  hand,  doolared  himself  in  rea^ess;  Ned 
Hinkley  lowered  his  pistol  with  reluctance.  He  was  raj 
anxious  to  try  the  weapon  and  fan  own  aim,  on  somebody 
or  something.  That  black  Sfuder  which  Ured  ao  seoarely 
in  the  domicil  of  Mr.  Oalvert  would  have  stood  no  chance 
fai  any  «^rtment  of  tiie  widow  Hinkley.  Bven  the  ^pa- 
eifioator''  would  have  been  emidcqred  for  its  ext 
if,  for  no  other  reason,  becaase  of  the  fimcied 
wineh  it  had  alwas^  wcftn  to  Biother  Stevens — a  resem- 
blance which  occurred  to  him,  perhi4)e,  in  consequence  of 
tiie  supposed  similari^  between  the  arts  of  tiie  libertine 
and  tiioae  for  the  enteappng  of  im  victims  wUch  distas- 
guish  the  labors  of  Ae  spider. 

The  two  were  soon  arrived  at  old  Hinkley's,  and  Ae 
tale  of  Ned  was  told ;  bat,  such  was  the  biq^otij  of  the 
hearers,  without  seouring  belief. 

**  So  blessed  a  young  man  T'  tfaid  the  old  hidy. 

<^  A  brand  from  the  burning !"  exekdmed  Bl^ottier  Gmm. 

''It^aUanin^ontionofSalanr  cried  ^  Hinkley,  <«  to 
prevTOt  the  consummation  of  a  goodly  woA." 

^<  We  should  n)t  give  our  faith  too  readily  to  audi  de- 
vices of  the  eneny,  Frigid  Oatfert,^*  said  John  C^OM,  pater- 
nally. 

«"  I  never  saw  anyliung  in  him  that  wasn't  perftotif  saint- 
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like/'  said  Mrs.  Hinkley.  ^^  He  made  the  moet  heartfelt 
prayer,  and  the  loTeliest  blessing  before  maatl  I  think  1 
hear  him  now — ^  Lord,  make  us  thankful' — with  his  ejies 
shut  np  so  sweetly,  and  with  such  a  voice." 

^  There  are  always  some  people,  Brother  Cross,  to  hate 
the  saints  of  the  Lord  and  to  slander  them  I  They  lie  in 
wait  like  thieves  of  the  night,  and  roaring  lions  of  the  wil* 
dcmess,  seeking  what  tlicy  may  devour." 

^^  Ah,"  exclaimed  Brother  Cross,  ^^  how  little  do  snch 
know  that  they  devour  themselves ;  for  whoso  destroyeth 
his  best  friend  is  a  devourcr  of  himself." 

'^  The  blindness  of  Satan  is  upon  them,  and  they  do  his 
work." 

And  thus — purr,  purr,  purr — they  went  on,  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  Poor  Ned  Hinkley  found  the  whole  kennel 
was  upon  him.  Not  only  did  they  deny  everything  that 
oonld  by  possibility  affect  the  fair  fame  of  the  absent  brother, 
but,  from  defending  him,  they  passed,  with  an  easy  transir 
tioo^  to  the  denunciation  of  those  who  were  supposed  to  be 
his  defSuners.  In  this  the  worthy  old  man  Calvert  came  in 
for  his  shai^. 

'^  All  this  oomes  of  your  supporting  that  worthless  boy  of 
mine  in  defiance  of  my  will,"  said  old  EQnkley.  ^'  You  hate 
Brother  Stevens  because  that  boy  hated  him,  and  because  I 
love  him." 

^  You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Hinkley,"  said  Calvert,  mildly. 
*^  I  hate  nobody ;  at  the  same  time  I  suffer  no  mere  pr^ih 
diees  to  delude  me  against  sight  and  reason." 

^^  Ah !"  said  Brother  Cross,  gently,  ^^  it's  that  very  rea* 
son,  Brother  Calvert,  that  ruins  you  worldlings.  Yon  most 
not  rely  on  human  reason.  Bvild  on  faith,  and  you  build 
on  the  Bock  of  Ages." 

^^  I  propose  to  use  reason  only  in  worldly  matters,  Mr. 
Cross,"  said  the  other ;  "  for  which  use,  only,  I  believe  it 
was  given  us.  1  employ  it  in  reference  to  a  case  of  ordinary 
evidence,  and  I  beg  your  regards  now,  while  I  draw  yout 
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alteAtioB  to  the  nee  I  make  of  it  ia  die  presait  insfcaiiee. 
Will  yott  hear  tMi  without  interraption  V* 

'♦  SttTtly,  Brother  CJolvert,  but  call  me  not  Mr.  Chroes.  I 
am  not  a  Mister.  I  am  plain  John  Gross ;  by  virtue  of  my 
bosmeddy  a  brother,  if  it  00  please  you  to  esteem  me.  CaU 
me  Brotiier  Cross,  or  Brotiier  John  Cross,  or  plain  John 
Gross,  either  of  these  will  be  acceptable  unto  me.^ 

"  We  are  all  brothers,  or  i»hould  be,"  said  Oalrert ;  **  and 
it  will  tiot  need  that  there  should  be  any  misunderstanding 
between  us  on  so  small  u  matter." 

"  The  matter  is  not  small  in  the  eye  of  the  Lord,"  said 
the  preacher.  <<  Titles  of  vanity  become  not  ue,  and  offend 
in  his  hearing." 

The  old  teacher  smiled,  but  proceeded. 

"  Now,  Brother  Cross,  if  you  will  hear  me,  I  will  pro- 
coed,  according  to  my  reason,  to  dwell  upcm  the  i^oofii 
which  are  here  presented  to  you,  of  tiie  worthlesaneea  of  this 
man,  Alfred  Stevens ;  and  when  you  oonsider  how  much  the 
feelings  and  the  safety  of  the  daughters  of  your  flock  dep^id 
upon  the  character  of  those  moml  and  religious  teaehers  to 
whom  the  care  of  them  is  intrusted,  you  will  see,  I  diink, 
the  necessity  of  listening  patiently,  and  <]b(ermining  without 
religious  prejudice,  according  to  the  truth  and  reason  of  the 
case." 

"  I  am  prepared  to  listen  patiently,  Brother  Calvert,"  said 
John  Gross,  clasping  his  hands  together^  setting  his  elbows 
down  upon  the  table,  shutting  his  eyes,  and  toraing  bid  tuce 
fervently  up  to  heaven.  Old  HinUey  imitated  this  posture 
quite  as  nearly  as  he  was  able ;  while  Mrs.  Hinkley,  fitting 
between  the  two,  maintained  a  constant  to-and-fro  motion, 
first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  as  they  severally  spoke 
to  the  occasion,  with  her  head  deferentially  bowing,  like  a 
pendulum, and  with  amotion  almost  as  regular  and  method- 
ical. The  movements  of  her  nephew,  Ned  llinkley,  wem 
also  a  somewhat  pleasant  study,  after  a  fashion  of  his  own. 
Sitting  in  a  comer,  ho  amused  himself  by  drawing  forUi  his 
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*^  puppies,"  and  taking  oocaaional  aim  at  a  candle  of  flovrei^ 
pot ;  and  sometimes,  with  some  irreverence,  at  the  curved 
and  rather  extravagant  prolKtscis  of  his  wortbj  wcle,  which, 
cocked  np  iA  «ir,  wa$  indeed  something  of  a  teoipting  o)h 
jeot  of  sight  to  a  pew>a  so  aati«fied  of  his  skill  in;  shooting 
as  the  joong  ru9tie«  The  parties  being  thus  arranged  in  a 
fit  attitude  for  listening,  Mr.  i/alvert  began  somewhat  after 
the  following  faabion :  — 

^<  Our  first  knowledge  of  Alfred  Stevens  was  obtuned 
tkrough  Brother  John  Gross." 

^<  And  what  better  introdoetion  would  yon  have  ?"  de- 
manded old  Hinklejr. 

^^  None,"  said  the  other,  ^  if  Brother  Gross  knew  aiij- 
thing  about  the  party  he  introduced.  But  it  so  happemt, 
as  we  learn  from  Brother  Cross  himself,  that  the  first  ae- 
qnaintance  he  had  with  Stevens  was  made  upon  the  road, 
where  Stevens  played  a  trick  upon  him  by  giving  him  Imaidy 
to  drink." 

'^  No  trick.  Brother  Calvert ;  the  young  man  gave  it  me 
as  a  ta^dicw^  took  it  as  a  medicine  himself^  and,  when  I 
bade  him,  threw  away  the  accursed  beverage."     * 

<^  Ordiaary  iben,  gotcmed  by  ordinary  reason,  Brother 
Gross,  would  say  that  Stevens  knew  very  well  what  be  was 
giviag  yon,  and  that  it  was  a  trick." 

"  But  only  think,  Mr.  Calvert,"  said  Mrs.  Hinkley,  lift- 
isg  her  hands  and  eyes  at  the  same  moment,  '^  the  btessed 
yoong  man  threw  away  the  evil  liquor  the  mamcnt  he  was 
told  to  do  so.     What  a  sign  of  meekness  was  that !" 

^  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  point,"  was  the  reply  of  Cal- 
vert. ^^  He  ciunes  into  our  village  and  declaros  his  pur- 
pose to  adopt  the  profession  of  the  preaohei*,  and  proceeds 
to  his  studies  under  the  direction  of  Brother  Cross.^' 

*'  And  didn't  he  study  them  2"  demanded  Mrs.  Hinkley. 
^  Wasn't  be,  late  and  early,  at  the  blessed  volume  ?  I 
heard  him  at  all  hours  above  stairs.  Ob  I  how  often  was  he 
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«  his  bended  Imees  in  beludfrf  <wr  sinfal  «oe, -ngmtefid 
and  misbelieving  that  we  are  •"  8ta«e« 

were  Bcareely  bo  pibfonnd  ae  T^^^'S^to 
the  feet  aiat  the  greater  part  of  Mb  tune  w«.  Bpent  »»ong 

the  young  gtrte  of  the  Tillage."  .  ^  Hi-kler  «tt«* 

"And  where  is  it  denied,"  exdanned  eld  HinWey,    «« 

the  lambs  of  God  should  spert  together  r  ^^ 

«'Donotspcakinthatlang«age,Ipr»yy«^"- 
ley,"  said  Cd^rt.  with  something  of  ^  ^Z^ 
look ;  "  this  young  man  was  no  lamb  «  *^»'^  \™_« 
yoa  will  fin^  a  wolf  in  the  fold,    j^"*  ^  "J'^^^ 
known  that  he  was  constantly  wandering,  eron  tai  »  »« 

hoar  of  the  night,  with  one  of  the  'iB^  ■^*^\,  j-w 
"Whowaslhatooe,  Brother  Calvertr  demaadodJofc- 

GrosB. 

«  Margaret  Cooper." 

« Hem !"  said  the  preMsher.  _„,<wmi« 

«*  Wen,  he  qnairds  wiA  my  yonng  frMMjtile  wom^""" 

of  Brother  HinUey "  ^..o—  <».»«.. 

"Do  not  speak  of  that  nngrateWcnb.  »'«*«' 2!!w 
did  M»t  qmxnk  with  him.  He  qoarrdled  witt  o*^^ 
Stevens,  and  would  have  mwdwed  him,  l>«t  that  1  p«  m 
in  time  to  save."  j^ 

"  Say  not  so,  Mr.  Hmkley.  I  h»^  good  "•""^.TT 
lioTo  that  Stoveas  went  forth  eepeciaJiy  t»  fig^  wiA  ivn- 

Uam."  .  „ 

"  I  WMdd  not  b^Bve  it,  if  a  prophet  www  to  tafl  me  It. 

"  NeverthelesB,  I  bdiero  it.    We  tmad  boA  rf  »• 
plMed  at  4w  i»nl  fi^tiag^iBtaoea.** 
"Ah!  Iwtvfaerawcre  Brother  StovoBarspirttdBl" 

"  Ib  his  pocket,  I  adipose." 

"Be had  none.  He  was  at  adistaaeofrommymgnts* 
nd  aoo,  and  flying  ftat  he  ^oald  not  be  mardered.  The 
»mb  under  the  hands  of  &e  batdiw.     And  woold  yoa  be- 
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lieve  it.  Brother  Gross,  ho  bad  gone  forth  only  to  counsel 
the  unworthy  boy — only  to  bring  him  back  into  the  fold — 
gone  forth  at  his  ovl  prayer,  as  Brother  Stevens  declared 
to  Betsy,  just  before  he  went  oat" 

<<  I  am  of  optnion  that  he  deceived  her  and  yourself.'' 

"  Where  were  his  pistols  then  ?" 

^*  lie  must  have  concealed  them.  He  told  Ned  Hinkley, 
this  very  day,  that  he  had  pistols,  but  that  they  were 
here." 

'^  Bun  up,  Betsy,  to  Brother  Stevens's  room  and  see." 

The  old  lady  disappeared.     Ca^  /ert  proceeded. 

^^  I  can  only  repeat  my  opini<m,  founded  upon  the  known 
pacific  and  honoiuble  character  of  William  Hiukley,  and 
certain  circumstances  in  the  conduct  of  Stevens,  that  the 
two  did  go  forth,  under  a  previous  arrangement,  to  fight  a 
duel.  That  they  were  prevented,  and  that  Stevens  had  no 
visible  weapon,  is  unquestionably  true.  But  I  do  not  con- 
fine myself  to  Uiese  circumstances.  This  young  man  writes 
a  great  many  letters,  it  is  supposed  to  his  Mends,  but  oever 
pute  tbem  in  the  post  here,  but  every  Saturday  rides  off,  as 
we  afterward  learn,  to  the  village  of  ElUsland,  where  he 
deposites  them  and  receive  others.  This  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance, which  alone  should  justify  suspicion. 

^^  The  ways  of  Qod  are  intricate,  Brother  Calvert,"  said 
John  Cross,  *^  and  we  are  not  to  suspect  the  truth  which 
we  can  not  understand." 

^^  But  these  are  the  ways  of  man,  Brother  Cross." 

^^  And  the  man  of  Ood  is  governed  by  the  Ood  which  is 
in  him.  He  obeys  a  law  which,  perhaps,  is  ordered  to  be 
hidden  from  ihj  sight" 

"  This  doctrine  certainly  confers  very  extraordinary  priv- 
ileges upon  the  man  of  Giod,"  said  Calvert,  quietly,  '<  and, 
perhaps,  this  is  one  reason  why  the  profession  is  so  prolific 
of  professors  now<^a-days ;  but  die  point  does  not  need  dis- 
cussion. Enough  has  been  shown  to  awaken  suspicion  and 
doubt  in  the  case  of  any  ordinary  person ;  and  I  now  come 
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to  tii&t  portion  of  the  affair  which  is  sostained  by  the  tefiti 
mony  of  Ned  Hiftkley,  our  young  friend  here,  who,  what- 
OTor  his  £emi1Is  may  be,  has  been  always  r^arded  in  Chtrle- 
mont,  as  a  lover  and  speaker  of  the  truth." 

<'  Ay,  ay,  so  &r  as  he  knows  what  the  tnith  if,"  said  old 
Hinkley,  scornfully. 

<^  And  Fm  just  as  likely  to  know  what  the  truth  is  as 
you,  unole !"  retorted  Hhe  young  man,  rising  and  ooniuig 
forward  from  his.  comer. 

"  Oome,  come,"  he  continued,  "  you're  not  going  to  ride 
rough  shod  over  me  as  you  did  over  Ckmsin  Bill.  I  donH  care 
a  snap  of  the  finger,  I  can  tell  you,  for  aU  your  pofied 
(Aeeks  and  big  bellied  speeches.  I  don't,  I  tell  you !"  and 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Ike  sturdy  fidlow  snapped 
lis  fingers  almost  under  the  nose  of  his  unde,  which  was 
now  erected  heavenward,  with  a  more  soomfid  pre^minenoe 
Aan  ever.  The  sudden  entrance  of  Mrs.  Hinkley,  frem 
her  scaroh  after  Stevens's  pistols,  {^evented  any  ioo|^  iume 
between  these  new  parties,  as  it  seemed  to  teU  in  firvor  of 
Stevens.  There  were  no  pistds  to  be  found.  The  old  k^ 
did  not  add«  indeed,  that  there  was  nothmg  of  aay  kmd  to 
be  fbond  belonging  to  the  same  wwthy. 

''  There !    Thaf  s  enough !"  said  old  Hinkley. 

"^  Did  you  find  uythiBg  of  Stovens's,  Mrs.  ffishiey  ?^ 
inquired  Mr.  Oalvert 

**  Nothing,  whatever." 

"  Wdl,  madam,"  said  CSalvert,  '^yonr  oeardi,  if  it  provw 
anytlmig,  proves  the  etwy  of  Ned  SBnkley  oondomvely. 
This  man  has  oanrted  off  aU  1^  chattels.** 

John  Gross  looked  down  from  hearas,  and  stared  faquii- 
^y  at  Mre.  HmU^. 

•*l8thiatroe?    Have  you  found  nothing,  gfater  Betwr 
**Nothing,«  ^^ 

**  And  Brother  Stevens  has  not  come  backr 
*^Nor' 

"*  And  rtjnswi  for  it,  enough,"  said  old  HinMey-    ^Vii^i 
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70U  hear  that  Ned  Hinkley  tiireatened  to  shooi  him  if  ho 
came  back  ?" 

**  Look  you,  •mcle/'  said  the  person  thus  accused,  ^^  if 
yon  was  anybody  it'^e,  and  a  little  younger,  I'd  thrash  you 
for  that  speech  the  .  ame  as  if  it  was  a  lie !  I  would." 

"Peace!"  said  Covert,  looking  sternly  at  the  youth. 
Having  obtained  temporary  silence,  he  was  permitted  at 
length  to  struggle  through  his  narratiye,  and  to  place,  in 
their  proper  lights,  all  the  particulars  which  Ned  Hinkley 
had  obtained  at  Ellisiand.  When  this  was  done  the  dis- 
cussion was  renewed,  and  raged,  with  no  little  violence,  for 
a  fbU  hour.  At  length  it  ceaaed  through  the  sheer  ezhaua- 
tioQ  «f  ttie  parties.  Calvert  was  the  first  to  withdraw  from 
it,  as  he  soon  discovered  that  such  was  the  bigotry  of  old 
Hiakley  and  his  wife,  and  even  of  John  Cross  himself, 
that  Qolhiog  short  of  divine  revelation  could  persvade 
Ihem  of  the  guilt  of  one  who  had  once  made  a  religious 
profession. 

Brother  Cross,  though  struck  with  some  ot  the  details 
which  Calvert  had  given,  was  afterward  prepared  to  regard 
them  as  rather  trivial  than  oQierwise,  and  poor  Ned  was 
doomed  to  perceive  that  the  conviotion  was  general  in  tikis 
holy  family,' that  he  had,  by  his  vidlenoe,  and  the  terror 
which  his  pistols  had  inspired,  driven  away,  in  desperation, 
die  mfiat  meek  and  saintly  of  all  possible  young  apostles. 
The  youth  was  nearly  furious  ere  the  ev^dng  and  the  dia- 
euBsion  were  over.  It  was  vary  erndoit  to  Calvert  that 
nothing  was  needed,  should  Stevens  come  back,  but  a  bold 
fhmt  aad  a  Ijring  tongae,  to  maintain  his  position  in  the 
estimation  of  the  flock,  utttii  such  time  as  the  truth  would 
make  itself  known — a  thing  which,  eventually,  always  hap- 
pens. That  night  Ned  Hinkley  dreamed  of  nothing  but  of 
shooting  ^ervens  and  his  comrade  and  of  tiirashing  his  uti 
de.     What  did  Margaret  Cooper  dream  of  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

STOBM  AND  CONVULSION. 

What  did  Margaret  Oooper  dream  of?  DiaappointmeDti 
misery,  death.  There  was  a  stem  presentamoot  in  hv 
waking  thoughts,  sufficiently  keen  and  agonizing  to  ina|urd 
such  dreadful  apprehensions  in  her  dreams.  The  tempera 
ment  whioh  is  sanguine,  and  wUch,  in  a  lively  mood,  in- 
spires hope,  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  source  of  those  dark 
images  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  appal  it  with  the  meet 
terrifying  forms  of  fear ;  and  when  Saturday  and  Saturday 
night  came  and  passed,  and  Alfired  StOTens  did  not  appear, 
a  lurking  dread  that  would  not  be  chidden  <Mr  kept  down, 
continued  to  rise  within  her  soul,  which,  witjiout  assuming 
any  real  form  or  decisive  spee<di,  was  yet  suggestive  of  oom- 
plete  overthrow  and  rmin. 

Her  dreams  were  of  this  complexion.  She  felt  herself 
abandoned.  Nor  merely  abandJoned.  She  was  a  victim. 
In  her  desolation  she  had  even  lost  her  piide.  She  couM 
no  longer  meet  the  sneer  with  scorn.  She  could  no  longer 
carry  a  lofty  brow  among  the  little  circle,  who,  once  hav- 
ing envied,  were  now  about  to  desptee  her.  To  the  impa- 
tient spirit,  once  so  strong — so  insolent  in  its  strength — 
what  a  pang — what  a  humiliation  was  here!  In  het 
dreams  she  saw  the  young  maidene  of  the  vills^  stand 
aloof,  as  she  had  once  stood  aloof  from  them: — she  heard 
the  senseless  titter  of  their  laugh ;  and  she  had  no  courage 
to  resoni  the  impertinence.    Her  courage  was  buried  m 
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her  shame.  No  hearl  is  so  cowardly  as  that  which  is  con- 
Boioiis  of  guilt.  Picture  after  picture  of  tiiis  sort  did  her 
fancy  present  to  her  that  night ;  and  when  she  awoke  the 
next  morning,  the  sadness  of  her  soul  had  taken  the  color 
of  a  deep  and  brooding  misanthropy.  Such  had  been  the 
effect  of  her  dreams.  Her  resolution  came  only  from  de- 
spair ;  and  resolution  from  such  a  souroe,  we  well  know,  is 
usually  only  powerful  against  itself. 

It  is  one  proof  of  a  religious  instinct,  and  of  a  universal 
belief  in  a  controlling  and  benevolent  Deity,  that  all  men 
however  abased,  scornful  of  divine  and  human  law,  invar 
xiably,  in  their  moments  of  desperation,  call  up^n  God. 
Their  first  appeal  is,  involuntarily,  to  him.  The  outlaw, 
as  the  fatal  bdlet  pierces  his  breast — the  infidel,  sinking 
and  struggling  in  the  water — the  cold  stony  heart  of  the 
murderer,  the  miser,  the  assassin  of  reputation  as  of  life  — 
all  ery  out  upon  Qod  in  the  unexpected  paroxysms  of  death. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  instinct  wiiich  prompts  this  involun- 
tary appeal  for  mercy,  somewhat  helps  to  secure  its  bles- 
sings. It  is  thus  also  with  one  who,  in  the  hey-day  of  the 
youthful  heart,  has  lived  without  thought  or  prayer — a 
tumultuous  life  of  uproar  and  riot — a  long  carnival  of  the 
passions — the  warm  Mood  suppressing  the  cool  thought, 
and  making  tiie  reckless  heart  impatient  of  consideration. 
Let  the  sadden  emergency  arise,  with  such  a  heart  —  let 
the  blood  become  stagnant  with  disease — and  the  involun- 
tary appeal  is  to  that  Gtod,  of  whom  before  there  was  no 
thought.  We  turn  to  him  as  to  a  father  who  is  equally 
strong  to  help  and  glad  to  preserve  us. 

Margaret  Cooper,  in  the  ordinary  phrase,  had  lived  with- 
out God.  Her  God  was  in  her  own  heart,  beheld  by  the 
lurid  fires  of  an  intense,  unmethodized  ambition.  Her  own 
strength — or  rather  the  persuasion  of  her  own  sti*ength — 
had  been  so  great,  that  hitherto  she  had  seen  no  necessity 
for  appealing  to  any  other  source  of  power.  She  might 
now  well  begin  to  distrust  tiiat  strength.    She  did  so.    Her 
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desperation  was  not  of  that  sort  utterly  to  simt  oot  hope ; 
and,  vhile  there  is  hope,  there  is  yet  a  moral  assorancc  that 
the  worst  is  not  yet — pei^iaps  not  to  be.  But  she  was 
humbled — not  eaot^b,  perhaps— but  enough  to  feol  the 
necessity  of  calling  in  her  allies.  She  diroppod  by  her  bod- 
side,  in  prayer,  when  she  arose  that  m<mui»g.  We  do  no4 
say  that  she  prayed  fior  fbrgiTenass,  without  rcferenoe  to 
her  future  earthly  desires.  Few  of  us  know  how  to  eim- 
jdify  our  demands  upon  the  Deity  to  this  one.  We  pray 
that  he  may  assist  us  in  this  or  that  grand  speculation :  the 
planter  for  a  great  crop ;  the  banker  for  investments  that 
give  -him  fifty  per  cent* ;  the  lawyer  for  nM>re  copioas  fees ; 
the  parson  for  an  increase  of  salary.  How  few  pray  for 
mercy — forgiyeness  for  the  past — strength  to  sustaia  the 
struggling  conscience  in  tto^Hiuel  Poor  Margaret  was 
no  wiser,  no  better,  than  the  rest  of  ^s.  She  prayed  — 
silly  woman ! — that  Al&ed  Stevens  might  keep  hia  ^igage- 
ment! 

He  did  not!  That  day  she  was  to  be  married!  She 
had  some  reference  to  this  in  making  her  toilet  that  morn- 
ing. The  garments  which  she  put  on  were  aU  of  white. 
A  white  rose  gleamed  palely  from  amid  tiie  layen  hair  upon 
her  brow.  Beautiful  was  she,  ezceedin^y«  How  beauti- 
ful !  but  alas !  the  garb  she  wore — the  pale,  sweet  flow<u* 
on  her  forehead — they  were  mockeries — the  emblems  of 
that  purity  of  aoul,  that  innocence  of  heart,  ?^ieh  we^^e 
gone — gone  for  ever!  She  shuddered  as  she  b^eld  the 
flower,  and  meditated  this  thought  Silently  she  took  the 
flower  from  her  forehead,  and,  as  if  it  were  predous  as  that 
lost  jewel  of  which  it  reminded  her,  die  carefiiUy  placed  it 
away  in  her  toilet-case. 

Yet  her  beauty  was  heightened  rather  than  diminidied. 
Margaret  Ooopm*  was  beautiful  after  no  ordinary  mould. 
Tall  in  stature,  with  a  frame  rounded  by  the  most  natural 
proportions  into  symmetry,  and  so  formed  for  graoe ;  with 
a  power  of  muscle  more  than  common  among  women,  which. 
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by  inducing  aetiTity,  made  her  movements  as  easy  as  they 
were  graceful ;  irilh  an  eye  bright  like  the  morning-star, 
and  witii  a  depth  of  expreesicA  darkly  cleai*,  like  that  of 
tiie  eaaie  gold^i  orb  at  night ;  with  a  face  exquisitely  oval ; 
a  roonth  of  great  sweetness ;  cheeks  on  which  the  slightest 
darii  of  Ime  from  the  red,  red  rose  in  June,  might  be  seen 
to  come  and  go  under  the  slightest  promptings  of  the  ac- 
tive heart  within  ;  a  brow  of  great  height  and  corresponding 
expansion ;  with  a  bust  that  impressed  yon  with  a  sense  of 
the  maternal  strength  which  might  be  harbored  there,  even 
as  the  swollen  bud  gives  promises  of  tiiie  Aill*bosomed  luxu- 
riance of  the  flower  when  it  opens :  add  to  these  a  lofty 
earriagOy  a  look  where  the  quickened  spirit  seems  erer 
ready  for  utteranee;  a  something  of  eager  solemnity  in  her 
speech ;  and  a  play  of  expression  on  bet'  lips  whioh,  if  the 
tMTow  were  less  lofly  acd  Uie  eye  less  keenly  bright,  might 
be  a  smile — and  you  have  some  idea  of  that  noble  and 
lovdiy  temple  on  which  fires  of  lava  had  been  raised  by  an 
«ttk(dy  hand ;  in  which  a  secret  worship  is  carried  on  which 
dreads  the  lights  shrinks  from  exposure,  and  trembles  to  be 
seen  by  the  very  Dei^  whose  &vor  it  yet  seeks  in  prayer 
and  apprehension. 

These  beauties  of  person  as  we  have  essayed,  though 
most  fcehly,  to  describe  them,  were  enhanoed  rather  than  les- 
sened by  that  air  of  finxiety  by  which  they  were  now  over^ 
cast.  Her  step  was  no  longer  free.  It  was  marked  by  an 
unwonted  timidity.  Her  glance  was  no  longer  confident ; 
and  when  she  looked  round  upon  the  faces  of  the  young 
village-maidena,  it  was  seen  that  her  lip  tremUed  and 
moved,  but  no  longer  with  scorn.  If  the  truth  wera  told, 
she  now  envied  the  meanest  of  those  maidens  that  security 
which  her  la'sk  of  beauty  had  ^arautied.  She,  tlie  scorner 
of  all  around  her,  now  envied  the  innocence  of  the  veiy 
meanest  of  her  companions. 

Such  was  the  natural  efiect  of  her  unhappy  experience 
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upon  her  heart.  What  would  she  not  have  given  to  be  like 
one  of  them  ?  She  dared  not  take  her  {dace,  in  the  charch, 
among  them.  It  was  a  dread  that  kept  her  back.  Strangei 
wondrous  power  of  innocence !  The  gailtf  girl  felt  that  she 
might  be  repnlsed ;  that  her  frailty  might  make  itself  known 
— must  make  itself  known ;  and  she  would  be  driven  witfi 
shame  from  that  communion  with  the  pure  to  which  she  had 
no  longer  any  claim !  She  sunk  into  one  of  the  hnmbjest 
scats  in  the  church,  drawing  her  reluctant  mother  into  the 
lowly  place  beside  her. 

John  Gross  did  not  that  day  address  hims^  to  her  case : 
but  sin  has  a  family  similitude  among  all  its  members. 
There  is  an  unmistakeable  likeness,  which  runs  through  the 
connection.  If  the  preacher  speaks  ferrently  to  one  an,  he 
is  very  apt  to  goad,  in  some  degree,  all  the  rest :  and  diongh 
Brother  Gi*oss  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  singling  out 
Margaret  Cooper  for  his  censure,  yet  there,  was  a  whisper^ 
ing  devil  at  her  elbow  that  kept  up  a  continual  commentazy 
upon  what  he  said,  filling  her  ears  with  a  direct  applicataon 
of  every  syllable  to  her  own  peculiar  instance. 

"  See  you  not,"  said  the  demon,  "  that  every  eye  is  turned 
upon  you  ?  He  sees  into  your  soul ;  he  knows  your  secret. 
He  declares  it,  as  you  hear,  aloud,  with  a  voice  of  thunder, 
to  all  the  congregation.  Do  yon  not  peroeive  that  you  ait 
alone ;  that  everybody  shrinks  from  your  side ;  that  yoar 
miserable  old  mother  alone  sits  with  you ;  that  the  eyes  of 
some  watch  you  with  pity,  bnt  more  with  indignation  ?  Look 
at  the  young  damsels — late  your  companions — they  are 
your  companions  no  longer !  They  triumph  in  your  shame. 
Their  titter  is  only  suppressed  becaose  of  the  place  in  which 
they  are.  They  ask :  ^  Is  this  the  maiden  who  was  so  wise, 
so  strong — who  scorned  us — scorned  t«,  indeed! — and 
was  not  able  to  baffle  the  serpent  in  his  very  first  approach- 
es?* Ha!  ha!  How  they  laugh!  Well,  indeed,  they 
may.  It  is  very  laughable,  Margaret — not  less  laughable 
and  amusing  than  strange !  —  that  i/ou  should  have  fallen ! 
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— 80  easily^  so  Uindly — and  not  enan  to  aospect  what  ev- 
ery one  else  was  sure  of  I  0  Margaretl  Majrgaretl  oan  it 
be  true  7  Who  will  believe  in  your  wit  now,  year  genius, 
ywor  beao^  7  Smntohed  and  amntted  I  Poor,  weak,  de- 
graded I  If  there  is  pity  tor  you,  Margaret,  it  is  fall  of 
mockery  too;  it  is  a  pity  that  is  full  of  bitterness.  Yon 
Bhonld  now  cast  yourself  down,  and  cover  yourself  with 
aahes,  and  ery,  ^  Wo  is  me  1'  and  call  upon  tiie  rocks  and 
the  hills  to  cover  you  I" 

Such  was  the  voice  in  her  soul,  whidi  to  her  senses 
seemed  like  that  of  some  jibing  demon  at  her  elbow.  Mar- 
garet tried  to  pray — to  expel  him  by  prayer;  but  the 
object  of  his  mockery  had  not  been  attained.  She  could 
not  surrender  herself  entirely  to  the  chastoner.  She  was 
aoevrged,  but  not  humbled ;  and  the  language  of  the  demon 
provoked  defiance,  not  humility.  Her  proud  spirit  rose 
once  more  against  the  pressure  put  upon  it.  Her  bright, 
daxzMng  eye  flashed  in  scorn  upon  the  damsels  whom  she 
now  fiuicied  to  be  actually  tittering — scarcely  able  to  sup- 
press their  laughter — at  her  obvious  disgrace.  On  John 
Oross  she  fixed  her  fearless  eye,  like  that  of  some  fallen 
angel,  still  braving  the  chastoner,  whom  he  can  not  contend 
with.  A  straoge  strength — for  even  sin  has  its  strength 
for  a  season — came  to  her  relief  in  that  moment  of  fiend- 
ish mockery.  The  strength  of  an  evil  spirit  was  accorded 
her.  Her  heart  once  more  swelled  with  pride.  Uer  soul 
once  more  insisted  on  its  ascendency.  She  felt,  though  sho 
did  not  say : — 

"  Even  as  I  am,  overthrown,  robbed  of  my  treasure,  I 
feel  that  I  am  superior  to  these.  I  feel  that  I  have  strength 
against  the  future.  If  they  are  pure  and  innocent,  it  is  not 
because  of  their  greater  strengtJi,  but  their  greater  obscu- 
rity. If  I  am  overthrown  by  the  tempter,  it  was  because  I 
was  the  more  worthy  obgect  of  overthrow.  In  their  little- 
ness they  live :  if  I  am  doomed  to  the  shaft,  at  least  it  will 
bo  as  the  eagle  is  doomed ;  it  will  be  while  soaring  aloft— 
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vUle  aimiag  ft»r  tke  8im — white  grasping  at  the  rwy  Mi 
by  which  I  am  destnqred !" 

Such  was  the  consolatioii  offered  by  fhe  twin-deiMU  wt 
pride  and  yaiiil^.  The  hubter  finds  its  aUmeot  in  the  faevi 
which  it  too  compielely  oocaptes,  otot  finom  those. ctrooft- 
Btaiices  which,  in  other  eyes,  make  its  disgrace  and  weak* 
ness.  The  sermon  wfeukdi  had  toaohed  her  stn  had  not  sub- 
dued it«  Perfaapi  ao  sermoB,  no  appeal^  however  powerU 
and  touching,  could  at  that  moment  haye  had  power  over 
her.  The  paroxysm  of  her  first  consciousoess  of  min  had 
not  yet  passed  oflL  The  oondition  of  mind  was  not  yet 
reached  in  which  an  appeal  could  be  felt. 

As  in  the  caso  of  physical  disease,  so  with  that  of  the 
mind  and  heart,  there  is  a  period  when  it  is  neither  useful 
nor  prudent  to  administ^  tlie  medicines  which  are  yet  laoat 
neoeaeary  to  safety.  The  judicious  physician  will  wait  (or 
the  moment  when  the  frame  is  prepared — when  the  poise 
is  somewhat  subdued — before  he  tiies  the  most  powexM 
remedy.  The  excitement  of  the  wroeg  which  she  had  suf- 
fered was  still  great  in  her.bos<Mn.  It  was  necessary  that 
she  should  have  repose.  That  excitement  was  maintaiBed 
by  the  expectation  that  Stevens  would  yet  mdce  Ma  appear- 
ance. Her  eye,  at  intervals,  wandered  over  the  assemUy  ia 
search  of  him.  The  demon  at  her  elbow  understood  her  qeesL 

"  He  will  not  come,"  it  said ;  **you  look  in  vain.  The 
girls  follow  your  eyes;  they  behold  your  disappointment; 
they  laugh  at  your  crodulitgr-  If  he  leads  any  to  the  altar, 
think  you  it  will  be  one  whom  he  could  command  at  pleaa^ 
ure  without  any  such  conditions — one  who,  in  her  wild  pas- 
sions and  disordered  vanity,  could  so  readily  yield  to  his 
desii^es,  without  deukaading  any  corresponding  sacrifices  T 
Margaret,  they  laugh  now  at  those  weaknesses  of  a  mind 
which  they  once  feared  if  not  honored.  They  wonder,  now^ 
that  tlicy  could  have  been  so  deceived.  If  tiiey  do  not 
laugh  aloud,  Margaret,  it  is  because  they  would  spare  your 
shame.    Indeed,  indeed,  they  pity  you !" 
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The  faeftd  of  the  deepejrate,  Imt  still  haughty  woman,  was 
now  more  prondlf  npUfted,  and  her  eyes  etiot  forth  yet 
fiercer  fires  of  indigMUioo*  What  a  conflict  wai  goiog  on 
it  her  Immmbh.  Her  cheiaks  glowed  wlA  the  8trife*-^her 
breast  haaTed ;  irlth  dafiBcnlty  Ae  ttainlauned  her  seat  in- 
iaxibly,  and  eootiuxiad,  wilboirt  other  ligas  of  diaoampo* 
Bare,  vrnUl  the  aervice  was  cooeloded.  Her  atep  was  mor^ 
stately  than  ever  as  she  walked  from  chorch ;  and  while 
her  mother  liagered  behind  to  talk  with  Brother  Oro99|  and 
to  ezdiaage  the  sweetest  speeobea  with  the  widow  Thacke- 
ray aAd  others,  she  went  on  alone — seeing  none,  heediog 
none — dreadSag  to  meet  any  fhoe  lest  it  should  wear  a 
smile  and  look  the  language  in  which  the  demon  at  her 
Hide  ctiU  dealt.  He  still  clang  to  her,  with  the  tenacity  of 
a  fittidish  purpoee.  He  mocked  her  with  her  sfaame^  goad- 
fag  her,  with  dart  upon  dart,  of  every  sort  of  laoekery. 
Truly  did  he  laatter  in  her  ears : — 

'^  Stevens  has  abandoned  you.  Never  was  child,  before 
yourself,  so  silly  as  to  believe  such  a  promise  as  he  ntfude 
you.  Do  yon  doubt  ? — do  you  still  hope  ?  It  is  madness  ? 
Why  came  he  not  yesterday — last  n%ht — to^ay  ?  He  is 
gone.  He  has  abandoned  you.  Tou  are  not  only  alone — 
you  are  lost !  lost  for  ever !'' 

The  tidings  of  this  unsolicited  attendant  were  confirmed 
the  next  day,  by  the  unsuspecting  John  Gross.  He  came 
to  visit  Mrs.  Cooper  and  her  daughter  among  the  first  of 
his  parishioners.  He  liad  gaihered  from  the  villagers 
already  that  Stevens  had  certainly  favored  Miss  Oooper 
beyond  all  the  rest  of  the  village  damsels.  Indeed,  it  was 
now  generally  bruited  that  he  was  engaged  to  her  in  mar- 
riage. Though  the  worthy  pi*eacher  had  very  stoutly  ro- 
osted the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Culvert,  and  the  story  of  Ned 
Hinklcy,  he  was  yet  a  little  annoyed  by  them ;  nnd  he 
fancied  that,  if  Stevens  were,  indeed,  engi^ed  to  Margaret, 
she,  or  perhaps  the  old  lady,  mi^it  relievo  his  anxiety  by 
accountiug  for  the  absence  of  his  protpge.     The  notion  of 
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Brother  John  was,  that,  having  resolved  to  marrj  the 
maiden,  he  had  naturally  gone  home  to  apprize  his  parents 
and  to  make  the  neceesaiy  preparations. 

But  this  conjeetnre  brought  with  it  a  new  anxiety.  It 
now,  for  the  first  time,  seemed  sometiting  stewige  Aat 
Stevens  had  never  declared  to  himself  or  to  anybody  ebe 
who  his  parents  were — what  thqr  were — where  they  were 
— what  business  they  parsned ;  or  anjrthing  aboat  tiiem. 
Of  his  friends,  they  knew  as  littie.  The  simple  old  man 
had  never  thonght  of  these  things,  nntil  Ae  pro^mety  of 
such  inqniries  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  conviction  tiiat 
they  would  now  be  made  in  vain.  The  inability  to  answer 
them,  when  it  was  neoessary  that  an  answer  should  be 
found,  was  a  commentary  upon  his  imprudence  which 
startied  the  good  old  man  not  a  little.  But,  in  the  6(»fi- 
dent  hope  that  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  could  he  afforded 
by  the  sweetheart  or  the  motiier,  he  proceeded  to  her  coi- 
tBLge.  Of  course,  Oalvert,  in  his  communication  to  him, 
had  forborne  those  darker  conjectures  which  he  could  not 
help  but  entertain;  and  his  simple  auditor,  unconscious 
himself  of  any  thought  of  evil,  had  never  himself  formed 
any  such  suspicions. 

Margaret  Cooper  was  in  her  chamber  wh«  Brother 
Oross  arrived.  She  had  lost  that  elasticity  of  temper 
which  would  have  carried  her  out  at  that  period  among 
the  hills  in  long  rambles,  led  by  tiiose  wild,  wooing 
companions,  which  gambol  along  the  paths  of  poetic  con- 
templation. The  old  man  opened  his  stores  of  scandal  to 
Mrs.  Cooper  with  Httie  or  no  hesitation.  He  told  her  all 
that  Calvert  had  said,  all  that  Ned  Hinkley  had  fiuunod 
himself  to  have  heard,  and  all  the  village  tattie  touching 
the  engagement  supposed  to  exist  between  Stevens  and  her 
daughter. 

**  Of  course,  Sister  Ooq)er,''  said  he,  ^  I  believe  notfaii^ 
of  tins  sort  against  the  youth.  I  should  be  sorry  to  think 
it  of  one  whom  I  plucked  as  a  brand  from  the  burning.    I 
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hold  Brother  Stevens  to  be  a  wise  yoong  man  and  a  pions ; 
uid  tmlj  I  fear,  as  indeed  I  learn,  that  there  is  in  the  mind 
of  Ned  Hinkley  a  bittw  dislike  to  the  jonth,  beoause  of 
Borne  quarrel  which  Brother  Stevens  is  said  to  have  had 
with  WOliam  Hinkley.  This  dislike  halih  made  him  con- 
ceive evil  tilings  of  Brother  Stevens  and  to  misunderstand 
and  to  pervert  some  conversation  which  he  hath  overheard 
which  Stevens  iiat^  had  with  his  companioD.  Tndy,  in* 
deed,  I  think  tiiat  Alflred  Stevens  is  a  worthy  yooth  of 
whom  we  shall  hear  a  good  accoont/' 

^  And  I  think  so  too,  Brother  Gross.  Bro&er  Stevens 
win  be  yet  a  homing  and  a  shining  light  in  the  chvch. 
lliere  is  a  malice  against  him ;  and  I  think  I  know  the 
canse,  Brother  Oross.^ 

<<Ah!  this  will  be  a  light  unto  our  footsteps,  Sister 
Cooper.*' 

^<  Thon  knowest,  Brother  Gross,"  resumed  the  old  lady 
in  a  snbdoed  tone  but  with  a  loftier  elevation  of  eyebrows 
and  head — ^^  Ihon  knowest  the  great  beauty  of  my  daugh- 
ter Margaret  ?'' 

^*  The  maiden  is  comely,  sister,  con^ely  among  the  maid- 
ens ;  but  beauty  is  grass.  It  is  a  flower  which  blooms  at 
moraing  and  is  cut  down  in  the  evening.  It  withereth  on 
the  stalk  where  it  bloomed,  until  men  turn  from  it  with 
sickening  and  with  sorrow,  remembering  what  it  hath  been. 
Be  not  boastftd  of  thy  daughter's  beauty.  Sister  Cooper 
it  is  the  beauty  of  goodness  alone  which  dieth  not." 

<^  But  said  I  not.  Brother  Cross,  of  her  wisdom,  and  her 
wit,  as  well  as  her  beauty?"  replied  the  old  lady  with 
some  little  pique.  **  I  was  forgetful  of  much,  if  I  spoke 
only  of  the  beauty  of  person  which  Margaret  Cooper 
surely  possesseth,  and  which  the  eyes  of  blindness  hsdf 
might  see." 

^  Dross,  dross  all.  Sister  Cooper.  The  wit  of  man  is  a 
flash  which  blindeth  and  maketh  dark ;  and  the  wisdom  of 
man  is  a  vain  thing;    The  one  crackleth  like  thorns  beneath 
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the  pot — tiie  other  atifleth  tbe  heart  and  keepeih  dovn  the 
soul  from  her  true  flight  I  count  &q  wit  and  wisdom  of 
^y  daogbter  even  as  I  coootit  her  beauty.  She  hath  all,  I 
tiunk — as  thegr  are  kaown  to  aad  regarded  by  men.  But 
all  is  nothiag.  Beauty  ha.tb  a  day's  life  like  the  butterfly  j 
wit  shiBeih  like  the  sadden  flash  of  the  lightaiog,  leaviog 
only  the  cloud  b^iind  it;  aad  oh!  for  tbe  vain  wisdom  of 
nan  which  n^akes  him  vain  ^^  ua^ady — likely  to  filter 
— liable  to  fail — ra^  in  his  judgment — erring  in  his  aims 
— blind  to  his  duty — wilful  in  his  weakness — insolent  to 
his  £dlow — prosumptuous  in  the  sight  of  Qod.  Talk  not 
to  me  of  woddly  wisdom.  It  is  the  foe  to  prayer  and 
meekness.  The  yery  fruit  of  the  tree  which  brought  an 
and  death  into  the  world.  Thy  daughter  is  fair  to  behold 
"^very  fiur  lunong  the  maidens  of  our  flook-^none  fairer, 
none  so  fair :  God  hath  otherwise  blessed  her  with^  a  bri^it 
mind  aad  a  qaick  intelligenf» ;  but  I  think  not  that  she  is 
wise  to  saivation.  No,  no!  she  hath  not  yearned  to  the 
holy  places  of  the  tabemacte,  unless  it  be  that  Brother 
Stevens  hath  been  more  blessed  in  his  ministry  than  I !'' 

^'  And  he  hath  !'^  exclsMmed  tbe  mother.  ^  I  tell  you, 
Broiher  John,  the  heart  of  Miargaret  (Tooper  in  no  longer 
what  it  wa&  It  is  softened.  The  toils  of  Brother  Stevens 
have  not  be^n  in  vain.  Blessed  young  man,  no  wonder 
they  hate  and  defame  him.  He  hath  had  a  power  over 
Margaret  Gooper  such  as  man  never  had  bdEore ;  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  Bill  Hinkley  and  Ned  conspired  against 
him,  first  to  take  his  life,  and  then  to  speak  evil  of  his 
deeds.  They  beheld  the  beauty  of  my  daughter,  and  they 
looked  on  her  with  famishing  eyes.  She  sent  them  a^>ack- 
ing,  I  tell  you.  But  this  youth,  Brother  Stevens,  found 
favor  in  her  heart.  They  beheld  tbe  two  as  they  went 
forth  together.  Ah !  Brother  John,  it  is  the  sweetest  agbt 
to  behold  two  young,  loving  people  walk  forth  iu  amity — 
born,  as  it  would  seem,  for  each  oUier;  both  so  tall,  aad 
young,  and  handsome ;  walking  together  with  such  smiles. 
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as  if  thert  was  no  sorrow  In  the  world ;  as  if  there  wu 
nothhig  but  fiowers  and  sweeiness  on  the  path ;  as  if  thejr 
conid  see  notfaiiig  tmt  one  another ;  and  as  if  there  were 
no  enemies  looking  on.  It  did  my  heart  good  to  see  them, 
Brother  Cross;  they  always  looked  so  ha^y  with  one 
another." 

'^  And  yon  think,  Sister  Oooper,  tiwt  Brother  Stetrens 
hath  i^reed  to  take  Margaret  to  wife?" 

"^  She  hath  not  told  me  this  yet,  bnt  in  tmth,  I  think  it 
haih  very  nigh  eome  to  that." 

"Where  is  she?" 

**  In  her  chamber." 

"  Gall  her  Mfter,  Sister  Ooq^er ;  let  ns  adi  of  hw  the 
truth." 

Margaret  Cooper  was  snramoned,  and  descended  with 
slow  steps  and  an  nnwfUing  spirit  to  meet  their  visiter. 

"  Daoghter,"  said  the  good  old  man,  taking  her  hand, 
and  leading  her  to  a  seat,  "  thou  art,  even  as  thy  mother 
sayest,  one  of  exceeding  bean^.  Few  damsels  hare  ever 
met  mine  eyes  with  a  beauty  like  to  thine.  No  wonder  the 
young  men  look  on  thee  with  eyes  of  love ;  but  let  not  the 
love  of  youth  betray  thee.  The  love  of  Ood  is  the  only 
love  that  Is  precious  to  the  heart  of  wisdom." 

Thus  saying,  the  old  man  gazed  on  her  with  as  much 
admiration  as  was  consistent  with  the  natural  coldness  of 
his  temperament,  his  years,  and  his  profession.  His  ad- 
dress, so  different  from  usual,  had  a  soothing  effect  upon 
her.  A  sigh  escaped  lier,  but  she  said  nothing.  He  then 
proceeded  to  renew  the  hiW»ry  which  had  been  given  to 
him  and  which  he  had  already  detailed  to  her  mother.  She 
heard  him  with  patience,  in  spite  of  all  his  interpolations 
from  Scripture,  his  gaculations,  liis  running  commentary 
upon  the  narrative,  and  the  numerous  suggestive  topics 
which  took  him  from  episode  to  episode,  until  the  story 
seemed  intcnninably  mixed  up  in  the  digression. 

But  when  he  came  to  that  portion  which  related  to  the 
17* 
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adveatore  of  Ned  Hmkley,  to  his  espionage,  the  oonferenee 
of  Stevens  with  his  eompanion — thea  she  started — then 
her  breatiiing  became  siispended,  then  quiekened — tiiea 
again  sospended — and  then,  so  rapid  in  its  rash,  that  her 
emotion  became  ahnost  too  miush  for  her  powers  of  sup- 
pression. 

But  she  did  suppress  it,  with  a  power,  a  resolution,  not 
often  paralleled  among  men — still  more  seldom  among 
women.  After  the  first  spasmodic  acknowledgment  given 
by  her  surprise,  she  listened  with  oomparative  caln&nesB. 
She,  alone,  had  the  key  to  that  conversatioQ.  She,  alone, 
knew  its  terrible  signification.  She  knew  that  Ned  Hink- 
ley  was  honest — was  to  be  believed — that  he  was  too  sim- 
ple, and  too  sincere,  for  any  such  invention ;  and,  sitting 
with  hands  clasped  upon  that  chair — the  only  attitode 
which  expressed  the  int^ise  emotion  which  she  felt — die 
gaaed  with  unembarrassed  eye  upon  the  face  of  the  speaker, 
while  every  word  which  he  spoke  went  like  some  keen, 
death-giving  instrument  into  her  heart. 

The  whole  dreadful  history  of  the  villany  of  Stevens,  her 
irreparable  ruin — was  now  clearly  intelligible.  The  mock- 
ing devil  at  her  elbow  had  spoken  nothing  but  the  truth. 
She  was  indeed  the  poor  victim  of  a  crafty  villain.  In  the 
day  of  her  strength  and  glory  she  had  fiedlen — fallen,  fal- 
len, fallen ! 

^^  Why  am  I  called  to  hear  this  7"  she  demanded  with 
singular  composure. 

The  old  man  and  the  mother  explained  in  the  same 
breath — that  she  might  reveal  the  d^ree  of  intercourse 
which  had  taken  place  between  them,  and,  if  possible,  ac- 
count for  the  absence  of  her  lover.  That,  in  short,  she 
might  refute  the  malice  of  enemies  and  establish  the  fiedse- 
hood  of  their  suggestions. 

^You  wish  to  know  if  I  believe  this  story  of  Ned 
Uinkley?" 

"  Even  so,  ray  daughter." 
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"Thea,Idor 

""Ha!  wbatisUyoaaay.lUrgaiet!'' 

**  The  truth." 

^^  What  V^  demanded  the  preacher^  ^^yoa  can  not  surely 
mean  that  Brother  Sterens  hath  been  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
dothing — that  he  hath  been  a  hypocrite." 

"Alas!"  thought  Margaret  Cooper — ^<  have  I  not  been 
my  own  worst  enemy — did  I  not  know  him  to  be  this  from 
the  first?" 

Her  seoret  reflection  remained,  however,  unspoken.  She 
answered  the  demand  of  John  Gross  without  a  moment's 
hesitation. 

^'  I  believe  ^t  Alfred  Stevens  is  all  that  he  is  charged 
to  be — a  hypocrite — a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing!  —  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  story  of  Ned  Hinkley.  He  is  an 
honest  youth." 

The  old  lady  was  in  consternation.  The  preacher  aghast 
and  confounded. 

<^Tell  me,  Margaret,"  said  the  former,  <^hath  ho  not 
engaged  himself  to  you  ?  Did  he  not  promise — is  he  not 
sworn  to  be  your  husband  ?" 

"  I  have  already  given  you  my  belief.  I  see  no  reason 
to  say  anything  more.  What  moi^e  do  you  need  ?  Is  he 
not  gone — fled — has  he  not  failed " 

She  paused  abruptly,  while  a  purple  flush  went  over  hor 
face.    She  rose  to  retire. 

(<  Margaret !"  exclaimed  the  mother. 

^^  My  daughter !"  said  John  Cross. 

"  Speak  out  what  you  know — tell  us  all ^" 

^^  No !  I  will  say  no  more.  You  know  enough  already. 
I  tell  yx)u,  I  believe  Alfred  Stevens  to  be  a  hjrpocrite  and  a 
villain.  Is  not  that  enough  ?  What  is  it  to  you  whether 
he  is  so  or  not  ?  What  is  it  to  me,  at  least  7  You  do  not 
suppose  that  it  is  anything  to  me?  Why  should  you? 
What  should  he  bo?  I  tell  you  he  is  nothing  to  me — 
nothing — nothing  —  nothing!     Villain    or  hypocrito,   or 
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what  not  —  he  is  no  more  to  me  than  the  earth  ob  whicii  I 
tread.  Let  me  hear  no  iMre  lAovl  hkn,  I  pr^j  joa.  I 
woald  not  hear  his  name !  Are  there  not  villaiirte  «iiongh 
in  Ike  worM^  tkat  yoo  ifaoold  think  and  speak  of  oue 
onlyr 

With  these  veheisent  words  8h«  left  die  roon,  and 
harried  to  her  chamber.  She  stopped  suddenly  before  the 
mirvor. 

"  And  is  it  thus !"  she  exclaimed  —  "  and  I  am ^' 

The  mother  by  this  Ume  had  followed  her  into  the 
room. 

<*  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Margaret? — tell  me!'' 
cried  the  old  woman  in  the  wildest  agitation. 

^^What  should  it  be,  mother?  Look  at  me! — in  my 
eyes — do  they  not  tell  you  ?    Can- you  not  read  P' 

^^I  see  nothing  —  I  do  not  understand  yoe,  Marga- 
rev* 

^*  Indeed!  but  you  shall  understand  me  \  I  ttiooght  my 
faee  would  tell  you  wi^out  my  words.  /  see  it  there, 
legible  enough,  to  myself.  L6ok  again ! — spare  me  if  you 
can — spare  your  own  ears  the  necessity  of  hearing  ne 
speak!" 

*^  You  terrify  me,  Margaret — I  fear  yom  are  out  of  your 
mind. 

*^  No !  no !  that  need  not  be  your  fear ;  nor,  were  it  true, 
would  it  be  a  fear  of  mine.  It  might  be  something  to  hope 
— to  pray  for.  It  might  bring  relief.  Hear  me,  since  you 
will  not  sec.  You  ask  me  wliy  I  belieye  Sterens  to  be  a 
villain.     I  know  it.** 

"Ha!  how  know  it!" 

"How!  How  should  I  know  it?  Well,  I  see  that  I 
must  speak.  Listen  then.  You  bade  me  seek  and  make  a 
conquest  of  him,  did  you  not?  Do  not  deny  it,  motiier — 
you  did." 

"  Well,  if  I  did  ?" 

"  I  succeeded  !     Without  trying,  I  succeeded !     He  dc^ 
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oUred  to  ma  his  lore — he  did  t — he  promised  to  marry 
me.  He  was  to  have  married  me  yesterday — to  liaTe  met 
me  in  charoh  and  married  me.  John  Cross  was' to  have 
performed  tite  oeremony.  Well!  yoa  saw  me  there — you 
saw  me  ia  white — the  dress  of  a  bmde!— *Did  he  oome? 
Did  yoa  see  hiai  there  ?  Did  yon  see  Ae  ceremony  per- 
formed T 

"  No,  surely  not  —  you  know  without  asking." 

"I  know  without  asking!  —  surely  I  do! — but  look 
you,  mother — do  you  think  that  conquests  are  to  be  made, 
hearts  won,  loves  confessed,  pledges  given,  marriage-day 
fixed — do  these  things  take  place,  as  matters  of  pure  form  ? 
Is  there  no  sensation — no  agitation — no  beating  and  vio- 
lence about  the  heart — in  the  blood — in  the  brain !  I  tell 
you  there  is — a  blinding  violence,  a  wild,  stormy,  sensa- 
tion— fondness,  forgetfulness,  madness!  I  say,  madness! 
madness !  madness !" 

^^  Oh,  my  daughter,  what  can  all  this  mean  ?  Speak 
calmly,  be  deliberate !" 

"  Calm !  deliberate !  What  a  monster  if  I  could  be ! 
But  I  am  not  mad  now.  I  will  tell  you  what  it  means. 
It  means  that,  in  taking  captive  Alfred  Stevens  —  in  win- 
ning a  lover — securing  that  pious  young  man — there 
was  some  difficulty,  some  peril.  Would  you  believe  it? 
— there  were  some  privileges  which  he  claimed.  He 
took  me  in  his  arms.  Ha !  ha !  He  held  me  panting  to 
his  breast.    His  mouth  filled  mine  with  kisses " 

*'  No  more,  do  not  say  more,  my  cliild  !** 

"Ay,  more!  more!  much  more!  I  tell  you — then  came 
blindness  and  madness,  and  I  was  dishonored — made  a 
woman  before  I  was  made  a  wife !  Ruined,  lost,  abused, 
despised,  abandoned!  Ha!  ha!  ha!  no  marriage  cere- 
mony. Though  I  went  to  the  church.  No  bridegroom 
there,  though  he  promised  to  come.  Preacher,  clmrch, 
bride,  all  present,  yet  no  wedding.    Ha !  ha !  ha !     How 
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do  I  know! — €k>od  reason  for  it,  good  retMm — Ha!  ba! 

ahr 

The  parozjan:  terminated  in  a  oonwlaioiu     The  in- 
hBppj  girl  fell  to  the  floor  as  if  stridnn  in  the  i 
The  blood  godied  from  her  month  and  noetrila,  and 
lay  insensible  in  the  presence  of  the  terrified  aad 
ble  mother. 
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Fob  a  long  time  she  lay  without  Bhowing  any  signB  of 
life.  Her  passions  rebelled  against  the  restraint  which  her 
mind  had  endeavored  to  pat  upon  theln.  Their  concen- 
trated force  breaking  all  bonds,  so  suddenly,  was  Uke  the 
terrific  outburst  of  the  boiling  lava  from  the  gorges  of  the 
frozen  mountain.  Believing  her  dead,  the  mother  rushed 
headlong  into  the  highway,  rending  the  village  with  her 
screams.  She  was  for  the  time  a  perfect  madwoman. 
The  neighbors  gaAered  to  her  assistance.  That  much- 
abased  woman,  the  widow  Thackeray,  was  the  first  to  come. 
Never  was  woman's  tttidemess  more  remarkable  than  hers 
—  never  was  woman's  watch  by  the  bed  of  sickness  and 
BoffiBring  —  that  watch  which  woman  alone  knows  so  well 
how  to  keep — laore  rigidly  maintained  than  by  her  j  From 
the  first  boor  of  that  agony  under  which  Margaret  Cooper 
fell  to  earth  insensible,  to  the  last  moment  in  which  her 
recovery  was  doubtfol,  that  widow  Thackeray — whose  pas- 
sion for  a  husband  had  been  described  by  Mrs.  Cooper  as 
so  very  decided  and  evident-— maintained  her  place  by  the 
sick  bed  of  the  stricken  girl  with  all  the  afieetion  oi  a 
mother.  Widow  Thackenay  was  a  woman  who  could  laugh 
merrily,  but  she  could  shed  tears  with  equal  readiness. 
These  were  equally  the  signs  of  prompt  feeling  and  nice 
susceptibility ;  and  the  proud  Margaret,  and  her  invidious 
mother,  were  both  humbled  by  that  spontaneous  kindness 
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for  which,  hitherto,  they  had  given  the  possessor  so  very 
little  credit,  and  to  which  they  were  now  equally  so  greatly 
indebted. 

Medical  attendance  was  promptly  secured.  Charlemoot 
had  a  very  clever  physician  of  the  old  school.  He  combined, 
as  was  requisite  in  the  forest  region  of  our  country,  the 
distinct  offices  of  the  surgeon  and  mediciner.  He  was  tol- 
erably skilful  in  both  departments.  He  found  his  patient 
in  a  condition  of  considerable  peril.  She  had  broken  a 
blood-vessel ;  and  the  nicest  care  and  closest  attendance 
were  necessary  to  her  preservation.  It  will  not  need  that 
we  should  go  thnnigh  the  loog  and  weary  detdils  which 
followed  to  her  final  cure.  Enou^)  that  she  did  recover. 
But  for  weeks  her  chance  was  doubtfuL  She  lay  for  dial 
space  of  time,  equally  in  the  arms  of  life  and  death.  For 
a  long  period,  she  herself  was  unoonseiouB  of  her  sitea- 
tion. 

When  BbB  came  to  know,  the  ddU  ef  her  attendants  de- 
rived veiy  liltie  aid  from  her  conscioosness.  H«r  mmd 
was  unfavorable  to  her  cure ;  and  this,  by  the  way»  ia  a 
very  important  psurticular  in  tiie  fortenes  of  the  sick.  To 
despondy  to  have  a  weariness  of  Kfe,  to  forbear  hoft  as  well 
as  exertion^  is,  a  hundred  to  one^  to  determine  against  the 
skill  of  the  pfaysiotan.  Margaret  Oooper  feit  a  willingaess 
to  die.  ,  She  felt  her  overthrow  in  tb^  keeaest  pan^  of  its 
shame ;  and,  unhappily,  the  mother,  m  her  madness,  had 
declared  it. 

Thestory  of  her  fidl— of  the  triumph  dCtibe  serpent — ^was 
now  tiie  \ilkge  property,  and  of  cdurse  pat  an  end  to  ail 
farther  doubts  on  the  sooroof  the  piety  i)i  Brother  Stevens ; 
though,  by  way  of  qoalification  of  his  c^ence,  old  Hinkky 
insisted  that  it  was  the  &ult  of  the  poor  damsel. 

<^  Swt,''  he  said, '« had  tempted  him — had  thrown  be^ 
self  in  his  wuy- — had  been  brar^,'*  and  all  that^  of  whkk 
so  much  is  commonly  said  in  all  similar  eases.  We^  who 
know  the  character  of  the  pArtie^,  and  hf^ve  traeed  eTeats 
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from  the  hegBinrag»  veacj  Wall  kaov  how  Utfla  of  tbis  is 
troe.  Poor  Margaret  was  a  riotiia  before  ahe  was  well 
awaoa  of  tlioae  paaeioiiB  which  nade  her  so.  She  waa  the 
▼ietim  not  <tf  kst  but  of  anlntton.  Never  waa  womtn  naore 
ufisophitticated — kra  moyed  bj  anworthj  aad  fiioister 
design.  She  had  her  weakneaaeB— *her  pride,  her  v4aity ; 
and  her  pasaioBB,  uliich  were  tremendous,  worked  upon 
through  theee,  very  iocm  effeoted  her  andoing.  Bat,  for 
deliberate  purpose  of  eyil — of  aay  evil  of  which  her  own 
iutellect  was  oonadous — the  angels  were  not  more  inno- 
cent. 

But  mere  innocence  of  arl  design,  in  anjr  one  particular 
condition,  is  not  enough  for  securitf.  We  are  not  only  to 
forbemr  evil;  virtoe  requires  that  we  should  be  exercised 
for  the  purposes  of  good.  She  lacked  the  moral  strength 
which  such  exercises,  constantly  pursued,  would  have  as- 
aared  her.  She  was  a  creature  of  impulse  only,  not  of  re- 
flection. Besides,  she  was  ignorant  of  her  particular  weak- 
Beeses.  She  was  weak  where  she  thou^  hereelf  atrong. 
This  is  always  the  error  of  a  parson  having  a  very  decided 
wilL  The  will  is  oonstaatlj  mistaken  for  the  power*  She 
could  not  humble  herself,  and  in  her  own  personal  capacities 
—capacities  which  had  never  befbre  been  sutgected  to  any 
ordeal-trial — aiie  relied  for  the  force  which  was  to  sustain 
her  in  every  situation.  Fancy  a  conident  eoimtiT-girl — 
supreme  in  her  own  district  over  the  Hobs  and  Hiunies 
4tiereab(nits — in  confliet  with  the  iadroit  man  of  the  world, 
and  you  have  the  whole  history  of  Margaret  Cooper,  and 
the  secret  of  her  misfortune.  Let  the  giH  have  what  nat^ 
ural  talent  you  please,  and  tiie  case  is  by  no  means  altered. 
She  must  fall  if  she  seeks  or  permits  the  conflict*  She  can 
only  escape  by  flight.  It  is  in  consideranon  of  this  human 
weakness,  that  we  pray  -Gkxl,  nightly,  not  to  suffer  us  to  be 
exposed  to  temptation. 

When  the  personal  resources  of  her  own  experience  and 
mind  failed  Margaret  Cooper,  as  at  some  time  or  other 
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&ey  most  fail  aUwho  trust  onlyintiiemySho  had  no  fiirdier 
reliance.  She  had  nerer  learned  to  draw  equal  strength 
and  consolation  from  the  sweet  counsels  of  Ae  saered  toI- 
mne.  Regarding  the  wild  raving  and  the  senseless  insaa- 
itjr,  which  are  but  too  freqnentlj  the  language  of  the  vilgar 
preaeher,  as  gross  ignorance  and  debasing  fdly,  she  com- 
mitted the  unhi^p7  error  of  confounding  the  preachtf  wiA 
his  cause.  She  had  never  been  taught  to  make  an  habitoal 
reference  to  religion ;  and  her  own  experience  of  life,  had 
never  forced  upon  her  those  si^  refleoticms  whidi  would 
have  shown  her  that  true  religion  is  the  very  all  of  life,  and 
without  it  life  has  nothing.  The  humility  of  the  psalmist, 
which  was  the  real  source  of  all  the  str^gth  allotted  to  the 
monarch  minstrel,  was  an  unread  lesson  with  her ;  and  never 
having  been  tutored  to  refer  to  Ood,  and  relying  upon  her 
own  proud  mind  wnd  daring  imagination,  what  wonder  that 
these  frail  reeds  should  pierce  her  side  while  giving  way 
beneath  h^r. 

It  was  this  very  ecmfidence  in  her  own  str^igth — this 
fearlessness  of  danger  (and  we  repeat  the  lesson  here,  em- 
phatically, by  way  of  warning) — a  confidence  which  the 
possession  of  a  quick  and  poweriul  mind  naturally  enough 
inspires — that  effected  her  undoing.  It  was  not  by  the 
force  of  her  affections  that  die  felL  2%e  afecUcms  am  not 
apt  to  be  stronp  inawomanwhoie  mind  leads  her  out  from 
her  sex  ! 

The  seducer  triumphed  through  the  medium  of  her  vanity. 
Her  feeling  of  self-assurance  had  beoi  thus  active  from 
childhood,  and  conspicuous  in  all  her  sports  and  eaplof- 
ments.  She  had  never  been  a  child  herself.  She  led  alwaifs 
in  the  pastimes  of  her  playtnates^  manif  iiftohom  were  older 
than  herself. 

She  had  no  fears  when  others  trembled ;  and,  if  she  did 
not,  at  any  time,  so  far  transcend  the  bounds  of  filial  daty 
as  to  d^fy  the  counsels  of  her  paraits,  it  was  certainly  no 
less  true  that  she  never  sought  for,  and  seldom  seemed  to 
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need  them.  B  is  dangerous  when  the  woman,  throHffh  sheer 
confidence  in  her  oton  strengthy  ventures  upon  the  verge  of 
the  moral  precipice.  The  very  experiment,  where  the  pas- 
sions are  concerned,  proves  her  to  be  last. 

Margaret  Cooper,  confident  in  her  owb  footateps,  soon 
learned  to  despise  every  sort  of  guardianship.  The  vanitjr 
of  her  mother  had  not  only  conoselled  and  stimulated  her 
own,  bat  was  of  that  gross  and  silly  order,  as  to  make  itself 
offensiTe  to  the  judgment  of  the  girl  herself.  This  had  the 
effieet  of  losing  her  all  the  authority  of  a  parent ;  and  we 
bare  already  seen,  in  the  few  instances  where  this  author- 
ity took  the  shape  of  counsel,  that  its  tendency  was  to  evil 
rather  than  to  good. 

The  arts  of  Alfred  Stevens  had,  in  reality,  been  very  few. 
It  was  only  necessary  that  he  should  read  the  character  of 
his  victim.  This,  as  an  experienced  worldling — expe- 
rienced in  such  a  volume — he  was  soon  very  able  to  do. 
He  saw  enough  to  discover,  that,  while  Margaret  Ooop^ 
was  endowed  by  nature  with  an  extraordinary  measure  of 
intellect,  she  was  really  weak  because  of  its  possession.  In 
due  proportion  to  the  degree  of  exercise  to  which  she  sub* 
jected  ber  mere  mind — making  that  busy  and  restless — 
was  the  neglect  of  her  sensibilities-^ those  nice  smtemuBof 
the  heart. 

'' Vfhose  inttant  touches,  sUgfatest  panse,^ 

teach  the  approach  of  tlie  smallest  forms  of  danger,  however 
inoffensive  tiieir  shapes,  however  unobtrusive  their  advance. 
When  the  sensibilities  are  neglected  and  suffered  to  fidl  into 
disrepute,  they  grow  idle  first,  and  finally  obtuse !  even  aji 
the  Hmb  whi(^  you  forbear  to  exercise  loses  its  muscle,  and 
withers  into  worthlessnees. 

When  Alfred  Stevens  discovered  this  condition,  his  ]dan 
was  simple  enough.  He  had  only  to  stimulate  her  mind 
into  bolder  exercise — to  conduct  it  to  topics  of  the  utmost 
hardihood — to  inspire  that  sort  of  moral  recklessness  which 
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soHie  people  call  courage — which  delights  to  sport  alosg 
the  edge  of  the  pi*ectpice,  and  to  summou  audacious  qArits 
from  the  great  yawmag  golfs  which  lie  below.  This  prw^- 
tice  is  always  pursued  at  the  expense  of  those  giumiiaa 
feelings  which  keep  watch  over  the  virtues  of  the  teodor 
heart. 

The  analysis  of  svtjjects  cwimonly  forbidden  to  the  sex, 
necessarily  tends  to  make  doll  those  habitual  sentineis 
over  the  fesnale  conduct.  These  sentinels  are  instinotB 
rather  than  principles.  Education  can  take  them  away, 
but  does  not  often  eoofer  th^n.  When,  through  the  arts 
of  Alfred  SteveiM,  Margaret  Cooper  was  Led  to  disoiNS, 
perhaps  to  despise,  those  nice  and  seemingly  purpoaeleas 
barriers  which  sodeiy — having  the  experience  of  ages 
f6r  its  authority — has  wisely  set  up  between  the  sexes 
— die  had  already  taken  a  large  stride  toward  passing 
them.  But  of  this,  whieh  a  judicious  education  would 
have  taught  her,  she  was  wholly  ignorant  Her  mind  was 
too  bold  to  be  serupuloas ;  too  adventurous  to  be  watoh&l ; 
and  if,  at  any  moment,  a  pause  in  her  progress  ponaiitted 
her  to  think  of  the  probable  danger  to  her  sex  of  such  ad- 
venturous freedom,  she  certainly  never  aiqw^eiided  it  in 
her  own  ease.  Such  restraints  she  oonceived  to  be  essen- 
tial only  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  among  her  sex. 
Her  vanity  led  her  to  believe  that  she  was  eti^ong ;  and  the 
approaches  of  the  sapper  were  conducted  with  too  much 
caution,  with  a  progress  too  steaMy  and  inaepsibld^  lo 
startle  ^  ear  or  attract  the  eye  of  the  unobservant,  yet 
keen-^yed  guardian  of  her  citadel.  Aa  ea^  perched  upon 
a  rock,  with  wing  outspread  for  flight,  and  an  eye  fixed 
vpoa  the  rolling  clouds  through  vhioh  it  means  to  dart,  is 
thus  heedless  of  the  coiled  serpent  which  lies  beneath  its 
scet. 

The  bold  eye  of  Margaret  Cooper  was  thus  heedless, 
Gktsing  npon  the  sun,  she  saw  not  the  serpent  at  her  fiaet 
It  was  not  because  she  sle{^ :  never  was  eye  brighter,  mors 
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fu^stretcbiDg ;  never  was  mind  more  busy,  iDoare  aoiiTe, 
thaa  that  of  the  victim  at  the  very  moment  when  she  fell. 
It  was  because  ^e  watched  the  remote^  not  the  near — Ae 
region  in  which  there  was  no  enemy,  nothing  but  glory — 
and  ne^eeted  that  post  which  is  always  in  danger.  Her 
error  is  that  of  the  general  who  expends  bis  army  npon 
some  distant  province,  leaving  his  cUef  city  to  the  assault 
and  sack  of  the  invader. 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  longer  ipon  the  moral  caases 
which,  in  our  story,  have  produced  such  cruel  results,  than 
the  mere  story  itself  demands ;  but  no  story  is  petfectly 
moral  unless  the  author,  with  a  wholesome  commentary, 
directs  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  true  weaknesses 
of  his  hero,  to  the  point  where  his  character  fails ;  to  the 
causes  of  this  fiiilure,  and  the  modes  in  which  it  may  be 
repaired  or  prevented.  In  tiiis  way  alone  may  the  details 
of  life  and  society  be  properly  welded  together  into  con* 
sietent  doctrine^  so  that  instruction  may  keep  pace  with 
delight,  and  the  heart  and  mind  be  informed  without  b^ng 
GOBScious  of  any  of  those  tasks  which  accompany  the  lea- 
sons  of  experience. 

To  return  now  to  our  narrative. 

Margaret  Cooper  lived !  She  might  as  well  have  died. 
This  was  her  thought,  at  least.  She  prayed  for  death. 
yfns  it  in  mercy  diat  her  prayer  was  denied  ?  We  shall 
seo!  youth  and  a  vigorous  constitution  sacoessfidly  re- 
sisted the  attadcB  of  the  assailant.  They  finally  obtained 
the  victory.  After  a  weary  spell  of  bondage  and  suffering, 
she  recovered.  But  she  recovered  only  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  new  affliction.  All  the  consequences  of  her 
fatid  lapse  from  virtue  have  not  yet  been  told.  She  bore 
within  her  an  indelible  witness  of  her  shame.  She  Wiis 
destined  to  be  a  mother  without  halving  been  a  wife ! 

This,  to  her  mother  at  least,  was  a  more  terrible  discoT- 
ery  than  the  former.  She  literally  cowered  and  crouched 
oesteath  it.    It  was  the  torUlen  shame,  rather  than  the 
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actoal,  which  the  old  woman  dreaded.  She  had  beeo  bo 
yaiii,  80  criminally  Tain,  of  her  danghter — she  had  made 
her  so  ocmstantiiy  the  subject  of  her  brag — that,  nnwitting 
of  having  declared  the  whole  melancholy  trath,  in  the  first 
moment  of  her  madness,  she  shrank,  with  an  imspeakaUe 
horror,  from  the  idea  that  the  little  world  in  which  she 
lived  should  become  fieimiliar  with  the  whole  cruel  history 
of  her  overthrow.  She  could  scarcely  believe  it  herself^ 
though  the  daughter,  with  an  anguish  in  her  eyes  that  left 
litUe  to  be  told,  had  herself  revealed  the  truth.  Her  juride, 
as  well  as  her  life,  was  linked  with  the  pride  and  the  beauty 
of  her  child.  She  had  shared  in  her  constant  triumphs  over 
all  around  her ;  and  overlooking,  as  a  fond,  foolish  mother 
is  apt  to  do,  all  her  &ults  of  temper  or  of  judgment,  she 
had  learned  to  b^old  nothing  but  her  superiority.  And 
now  to  see  her  fallen  I  a  thing  of  scorn,  which  was  lately  a 
thing  of  beauty ! — the  despised,  which  was  lately  the  wor- 
shipped and  the  wondered  at !  No  wonder  that  her  weak, 
vain  heart  was  crushed  and  humbled,  and  her  head  bowed 
in  sorrow  to  the  earth.  She  threw  herself  upon  the  floor, 
and  wept  bitter  and  scalding  tears. 

The  daughter  bad  none.  Without  sob  or  sigh,  she  stooped 
down  and  tenderly  assisted  the  old  woman  to  rise.  Why 
bad  she  no  tears  ?  She  asked  herself  this  question,  but  in 
vain.  Her  external  emotions  promised  none.  Indeed,  she 
seemed  to  be  without  emotions.  A  weariness  and  general 
indifference  to  all  things  was  now  the  expression  of  her  fea- 
tures. But  this  was  the  deceitM  aspect  of  the  moonlaio, 
on  whose  breast  contemplation  sits  with  silence,  unconscious 
of  the  tossing  flame  which  within  is  secretly  fusing  the  stub- 
born metal  and  the  rock.  Anger  was  in  her  breast — fed- 
ings  of  hate  mingled  up  with  shame — scorn  of  herself^ 
scorn  of  all — feelings  of  defianoe  and  terror,  striving  at 
mastery ;  and,  in  one  comer,  a  brooding  image  of  despair, 
kept  from  the  brink  of  the  precipice  only  by  the  entreaties 
<^  some  fiercer  principle  of  hate.    She  felt  life  to  be  iunq^ 
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portable.    Whj  did  she  lire  ?    This  qnestioii  eame.&  value 
rqieatedly.    The  demon  was  again  at  irork  beside  u^. 

<^  Die !"  said  he.  '*  It  is  b«t  a  blow— a  momenfa  paa^ 
— the  driving  a  needle  into  an  artery— the  priek  of  a  pin 
npcMi  (he  heart.  Die !  it  will  save  yon  from  exposnre — the 
Bhune  of  bringing  into  the  worid  an  heir  of  shame !  What 
wonld  yon  five  (or  ?  The  doors  of  love;  and  fame,  even  of 
sociely,  are  shut  against  70a  for  evef*  What  is  life  to  yon 
now  ?  a  long  d»ial — a  protracted  draught  of  bitterness-*  - 
the  feeling  of  a  death-spasm  carried  on  through  ele^dees 
years ;  perhape,  under  a  corse  of  peculiar  bitterness,  carried 
on  erw.  into  age !  Die !  you  can  not  be  so  base  $s  to  wish 
for  longer  lifer 

The  arguments  of  the  demon  were  imposing.  His  rag* 
geetions  seemed  to  promise  the  rdief  she  sought.  Hers 
seemed  the  particular  case  where  the  prayer  is  justified 
which  invokes  the  mountains  and  the  rocks  upon  ttie  bead 
of  the  guilty.  But  the  rock  refased  to  fall,  the  mountidn 
to  cover  her  shame,  and  its  exposure  became'  daily  nioi># 
and  more  certain^  Death  was  the  only  mode  of  escape 
from  the  mountain  of  pain  which  seemed  to  rest  upon  her 
heart.  The  means  of  self-destruction  were  easy*  Wiih  a 
spirit  so  impetuous  as  hers,  to  imagine  was  to  determine 
She  did  determine.  Tet,  even  while  making  so  terrible  a 
resdve,  a  shigular  calm  seemed  to  overspread  her  soul. 
She  complained  of  nothing — wished  for  nothing — sought 
for  nothing — trembled  at  nothing.  A  dreadftd  lethargy, 
which  made  the  old  mother  declaim  ae  against  a  singular 
proof  of  hardihood,  possessed  her  spirit.  Little  did  the 
still'idoliting  moiiier  conjecture  how  much  that  lethargy 
concealed ! 

The  moment  that  Margaret  Oo^r  conceived  the  idea  of 
suicide,  it  possessed  all  her  mind.  It  became  the  one  only 
tiiought.  There  were  few  arguments  against  it,  and  these 
she  rapidly  dismissed  or  overcame.  To  leave  her  mother 
in  her  old  age  was  the  first  which  offered  itself;  but  tiiii 
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actnai^e  5  siqbII  ooaeider^tion  ifhm  she  rofleeted  that  tlie 
vam,  BQ^iild  not,  under  any  ciroaDoifltaDCeB,  require  her  ae- 
^bibanee  Tery  k>Dg ;  and  to  9pare  her  the  ehame  of  public 
expoeure.wae  another  iooainderation.  The  evils  of  the  act 
to  herself  were  reduced  wUh  e%ual  readiness  to  tfie  transi- 
tion., from  one  stete  to  anodier  by  a  smiall  proeessi  wMdi, 
whether  by  the  name  of  stab  or^ot,  was  prodnetive  only 
of  a  momentary  spasm ;  for,  though  as  ful^  persuaded  cf 
the  soul's  immortality  as  tiie  best  of  us,  the  unhappy  fpA^ 
IUlo  all  young  free-thinkers,  had  persuaded  h^rsdif  that,  in 
dying  by  her  own  hands,  she  was  mmifly  ex^rdsing  a  difr 
cMtionary  power  under  the  oonvictfon  that  her  act  in  doing 
so  was  rendered  by  circumstances  a  judicious  one.  The 
aiguments  by  which  she  deceived  herself  are  sufficiendy 
eommonplace,  and  too  easy  of  refotation,  to  render  neces- 
sary any  discus»on  of  them  here^  Enough  to  state  the 
feu^L  ^e  deliberately  resolved  upon  the  iS&tal  deed  which 
was  to  end  her  life  and  agony.together,  and  save  her  from 
that  mdre  notorious  exposure  which  must  follow  the  birtii 
of  that  child  of  sin  whom  she  deemed  it  no  more  than  a 
Parity  to  destroy. 

There  was  an  old  pair  of  pistols  in  the  house,  which  had 
be^  the  property  of  her  father.  She  had  often,  with  a 
boldness  not  common  to  the  sex,  examined  these  pistols. 
They  were  of  brass,  well  made,  of  En^ish  manufaetnre, 
with  common  muzzles,  and  a  groove  tor  a  sight  instead  of 
the  usual  drop.  They  were  not  large,  but,  in  a  practised 
hand,  were  good  travelling-ptstols,  being  capable  of  bring- 
ing down  a  man  at  twelve  paces,  provided  there  was  any- 
thing like  deliberation  in  the  holder.  Often  and  again  had 
she  handled  these  weapons,  poising  them  and  addressiBg 
them  at  objects  as  she  had  seen  her  &ther  do*  On  one  oc- 
casion she  had  been  made  to  disclmrge  than,  und^  his  own 
instructions ;  she  had  done  so  without  terror.  She  reoaBed 
these  events.  She  had  seen  the  pistols  loaded.  She  did 
not  exactly  know  what  quantity  of  powdw  was  aeoessaij 
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for  a  charge,  but  she  was  in  no  mood  to  calculate  the  value 
of  a  thimblefol. 

AyaQing  herself  of  the  temporary  absence  of  her  mother, 
she  possessed  herself  of  these  weapons.  Along  with  them, 
in  the  same  drawer,  she  fonnd  a  horn  which  still  contained 
a  certain  quantity  of  powder..  There  were  bullets  in  the 
bag  with  the  pistols  which  precisely  fitted  them.  There, 
too,  was  the  mould — there  were  flints — the  stock  was  suf- 
ficiently ample  for  all  her  desires ;  and  she  surveyed  the 
prize,  in  her  own  room,  with  the  look  of  one  who  congratu- 
lates himself  in  the  conviction  that  he  holds  in  his  hand 
A%  great  medicine  which  is  to  cure  his  disease.  In  her 
ohambev  she  loaded  the  weapons,  and,  with  such  resigmi- 
tion  as  belonged  to  her  philosophy,  she  waited,  for  the  pro* 
pitious  moment  when  she  might  complete  the  deed. 

18 
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OHAPTEE  ZZZT. 

FOLDING  THE  BOBEB  ABOUT  HEB. 

It  was  Ae  sabbath  and  a  yery  lovely  day.  The  fom 
Mver  dione  more  brightly  in  the  heavens ;  and  as  Margarel 
Oooper  surveyed  its  meUoir  orange  light,  lying,  like  some 
blessed  spirit,  at  sleep  npon  the  hills  aroofld  her,  and  re- 
flected that  she  was  about  to  behold  it  for  the  last  time,  her 
sense  of  its  exceeding  beauty  became  more  strong  than 
ever.  Now  that  she  was  about  to  lose  it  for  ever,  it  seemed 
more  beautiful  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

This  is  a  natural  effect,  which  the  affections  confer  opoc 
the  objects  which  delight  and  employ  tiiem.  Even  a  tem- 
porary privation  increases  the  loveliness  of  the  external 
nature.  How  we  linger  and  look.  That  shade  seeois  so 
inviting;  that  old  oak  so  venerable!  That  rock — how 
often  have  we  sat  upon  it,  evening  and  morning,  and  mused 
strange,  wild,  sweet  fancies !  It  is  an  effort  to  tear  one's 
self  away — it  is  almost  like  tearing  away  from  life  itsdf ; 
so  many  living  affections  feel  the  rending  and  the  straining 
— so  many  fibres  that  have  their  roots  in  the  heart,  are  torn 
and  lacerated  by  the  separation. 

Poor  Margaret !  she  looked  from  her  window  npon  tiie 
bright  and  beautiful  world  around  her.  Strange  that  sor- 
row should  dwell  in  a  world  so  bright  and  beautiful  I 
Stranger  still,  that,  dwelling  in  such  a  world,  it  should  not 
dwell  there  by  sufferance  only  and  constraint !  that  it  should 
have  such  sway — such  privilege.    That  it  should  invade 
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iiery  sanctuary  and  leave  no  home  secure.  Ah !  but  fhe 
4iffiBienee  between  mere  sorrow  and  guilt !  Poor  Margaret 
could  not  well  understand  that!  If  she  could — but  no! 
She  was  yet  to  learn  that  the  sorrows  of  the  innocent  hare 
a  htaliiig  eftoct.  That  they  produce  a  holy  and  ennobling 
strength,  and  a  juster  appreciation  of  those  eyening  shades 
of  life  which  render  the  lights  valuable  and  make  their 
uses  ptra  It  is  only  guilt  which  finds  life  loathsome.  It 
is  only  guilt  that  sorrow  weakens  and  enslaves.  Yirtue 
grows  strong  beneath  the  pressure  of  her  enemies,  and 
wikh  such  a  power  as  was  fabled  of  the  king  of  Pontus, 
tarns  the  moei  poisonous  fruits  of  earth  into  the  most  whole- 
some fbod* 

But,  even  in  the  heart  of  Margaret  Oooper,  where  the 
sense  of  the  beautiful  was  strong,  the  loveliness  of  the 
scene  was  felt.  She  drttik  in,  with  strange  satisfaction 
-^a  satisfoction  to  which  she  had  long  been  a  stranger 
— its  soft  and  inviting  beauties.  They  did  not  lessen 
her  sense  of  suffering,  perhaps,  but  they  were  not  with- 
out their  effect  in  producing  other  moods,  which,  once 
taken  in  company  with  the  darker  ones  of  the  soul,  may, 
in  time,  swceed  in  dleviating  them.  Never,  indeed,  had 
Hbo  prospect  been  more  calm  and  wooing.  Silence,  bending 
from  the  hills,  seemed  to  brood  above  the  valley  even  as 
some  mighty  spirit,  at  Whose  bidding  strife  was  hushed, 
and  peace  became  the  acknowledged  divinity  of  all.  The 
humming  voices  of  trade  and  merriment  were  all  hushed  in 
homage  to  the  holy  day ;  and  if  the  fitful  song  of  a  truant 
iRrd,  tiiat  presumed  beside  the  window  of  Margaret  Oooper, 
did  break  the  silence  of  the  scene,  it  certainly  did  not  dis- 
turb its  ca;lm.  The  forest  minstrel  sung  in  a  neighboring 
tree,  and  she  half  listened  to  his  lay.  The  strain  seemed  to 
qrmp^iie  with  her  sadness.  She  thought  upon  her  own 
songs,  which  had  been  of  such  a  proud  spirit ;  md  how 
0tranj^  and  startling  seemed  the  idea  that  with  her,  song 
would  soon  cease  for  ever.    The  song  of  the  bird  would  be 
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sUeut  in  ber  ears^  and  her  owa  aong!  Whi^  song  ipodi 
be  hers  ?  What  straia  would  she  take  up  ?  In  what  Aoim 
— before  what  altars  ? 

This  train  of  thought^  which  was  not  entirelj  lost,  hov^ 
ever,  was  broken,  for  the  time^  by  a  verj  natural  dreur 
stance.  A  troop  of  the  village  dansels  came  in  sight,  on 
their  way  to  church.  She  foi*got  the  smig  of  birdi,  as  her 
morbid  spirit  snggested  to  her  the  probable  sulfject  ef  their 
meditations. 

'<  They  have  seen  m%"  she  muttered  to  herself  as  she 
hastily  darted  from  the  window.  ^^  Ay,  they  exult  Thay 
point  to  me — me,  tiie  abandoned— the  desolate — soon  to 
he  the  disgraced!  But,  no!  no!  that  shall  never  be. 
They  shall  never  have  that  trinnq>h,  which  is  always  so 
grateful  a  subject  of  regale  to  the  mew  and  envious  1" 

The  voice  of  her  mother  firom  below  disturbed  duaee 
unhappy  meditations.  The  old  lady  was  prie|)ared  for 
church,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  Margaret  had  iioi 
made  her  toilet 

**  What  i  donH  you  mean  to  go,  If  argaiet  V* 

"  Not  to-day,  motiier." 

^^  What,  and  the  new  preacher  too,  that  takes  the  [dace 
of  John  Cross!  They  say  he  makes  a  most  heaven^ 
prayer." 

But  the  inducement  of  the  heavenly  pmyer  of  the  new 
preacher  was  not  enough  for  Margaret*  The  very  siiggas* 
tion  of  a  new  preacher  would  have  been  oendusive  against 
her  compliance.  The  good  old  lady  was  too  eager  herself 
to  get  under  way  to  waste  much  time  in  exhortation^  and 
hurrying  off,  she  scarcely  gave  herself  time  to  answer  the 
inquiry  of  the  widow  Thackeray,  at  her  own  door,  after  tiia 
daughter's  health. 

''  I  will  go  in  and  see  her,"  said  the  li^itbearted  b<U 
truehearted  woman. 

''  Do,  do,  ma'am*  -if  you  please  I  She'll  be  glad  to  sot 
you.    I'U  hurry  on,  as  I  see  Mrs.  Hinkley  just  ahead,'' 
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The  widow  Tbi^eray  looked  after  her  wilh  a  smile, 
irhich  was  exchaogod  for  another  of  different  character 
when  riie  foviid  herself  in  the  chamber  of  Margaret.  She 
pal  her  anns  about  the  waist  of  the  sufferer ;  kissed  her 
dieeks,  and  with  ihe  tenderest  solicitude  spoke  of  her 
health  and  eemfbri.  To  her^  alone,  with  the  exception  of 
her  mother— ^aeoordlng  to  the  belief  of  Margaret — her 
true  situation  had  been  made  known. 

^^  Alas !''  said  she,  ^^  how  should  I  feel — how  should  I 
be!  You  should  know.  I  am  as  one  cursed — doomed, 
hopeless  of  anything  but  death." 

'^  Ah !  do  not  speak  of  death,  Margaret,'*  stdd  the  other 
kindly.  ''We  must  all  die,  I  know,  but  that  does  not 
jreeoBcils  me  any  more  to  the  thought.  It  brings  always  a 
creeping  horror  through  my  veins.  Think  of  life — talk  of 
Ufeanly." 

''  They  say  that  death  is  life." 

^'  So  it  is,  I  believe,  Margaret ;  and  now  I  think  of  it, 
dmas  yourself  and  go  to  church  where  we  may  hear  some- 
ihing  on  this  subject  to  make  us  wiser  and  better.    Oome, 
my  dear — let  us  go  to  Ood.'* 
'  ^^I  ean  not— *- not  to*^y,  dear  Mrs.  Thackeray." 

*^  Ah,  Margaret,  why  not  ?  It  is  to  the  church,  of  all 
places,  you  du>uld  now  go." 

^^  Wlmt !  to  be  stared  at  ?  To  see  the  finger  of  scorn 
pointAng  at  me  wherever  I  turn  ?  To  hear  the  whispered 
insinuation  ?  To  be  conscious  only  of  sneer  and  sarcasm 
on  every  band  ?  No,  no,  dear  Mrs.  Thackeray,  I  can  not 
go  for  Uiis.  Feeling  this,  I  dKMdd  neither  pray  ifor  myself, 
nor  find  benefit  from  the  prayers  of  others.  Nay,  they 
wonld  AOt  pray.    They  wouid  only  mock." 

^^  Margaret,  theee  thoughts  are  very  sinful." 

^*  So  they  are,  but  I  can  not  think  of  any  better,  lliey 
oam  not  hut  be  sbful  since  they  are  mine." 

But  you  ane  not  wedded  to  sin,  dearest    Suoh  thoughts 
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ou  giTO  700  no  pleftBore.     Goae  wiA  me  to  oborok! 
Gome  and  pray !    Prajer  will  do  jom  good." 

^^  I  would  rather  pray  here.  Let  me  remaia.  I  will  tiy 
to  go  oat  aflAong  the  hills  when  yoa  are  aU  eagi^ed  a 
ohoroh,  and  will  pray  there.  Incked  I  must.  I  uast  pn^ 
then  and  pray  there,  if  prayer  is  ever  to  do  ne  good." 

*^  The  ehuroh  is  the  better  place,  Margaret.  One  prajv 
better  where  one  sees  that  all  are  prayiag." 

^^  But  whM  I  k$%ow  that  they  are  not  praying !  Yfhm  1 
know  that  envy  is  in  their  hearts,  and  nialice,  and  jealonsf 
and  suspicion — that  God  is  not  in  thdr  hearts,  but  thw 
fellow ;  and  not  him  witih  friendly  and  fond,  but  widi  qdte- 
ful  and  deceitful  thoughts !" 

^^  Ah !  Margaret,  how  can  you  know  this  ?  Judge  not 
lest  ye  be  judged." 

^^  It  matters  not,  dear  Mrs.  Thackeray.  Qod  is  here,  or 
there.  He  will  be  among  the  hills  if  anywhere.  I  will 
seek  him  there.  If  I  can  oommand  my  thcraghts  anywhere, 
it  will  be  in  the  woods  alone.  In  the  church  I  can  not 
Thoee  who  hate  me  are  there — and  their  looks  of  haH 
would  only  move  my  scorn  and  defiance." 

^^  Margaret,  you  do  our  people  wrong.  You  do  yourself 
wrong.  None  hate  you— *none  will  point  to  you,  or  tinnk 
of  your  misfortune ;  and  if  they  did,  it  is  od3j  what  you 
might  expect,  and  what  you  must  learn  patiently  to  bear, 
as  a  part  oi  the  punishment  which  God  iniiets  on  sm. 
You  must  submit,  Margaret,  to  the  shame  as  you  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  sin.  It  is  by  submission  only  that  you  cai 
be  made  strong.  The  burden  which  you  are  prqiared  to 
bear  meekly,  becomes  light  to  the  wiling  spirit  Gome, 
dear  Margaret,  I  will  keep  with  you,  sit  by  you — diow  you, 
and  all,  that  I  forget  your  sin  and  remember  oniy  jrour 
suffidring." 

The  good  widow  q)oke  with  the  kindest  traes.  She 
threw  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  the  desolate  one,  and 
kissed  her  with  the  affection  of  a  sister.    But  tiie  demon 
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ol  {HTide  was  uppermost.  She  withstood  entreaty  and  em- 
brace. 

^  I  can  not  go  with  yon.  I  thank  jon,  tmly  thank  you, 
dear  Mrs.  Thackeray,  but  I  oan  not  go.  I  have  neither  the 
courage  nor  the  stroigth." 

«« They  wHl  come — the  courage  and  Ae  strength — only 
try.  €tod  is  watchful  to  give  us  help  the  moment  he  sees 
that  we  really  seek  his  assistance.    By  prayer,  MargUr 


<^  I  will  pray,  but  I  must  pray  alone.  Among  the  hills  I 
will  pray.  My  prayer  will  not  be  less  acceptable  offered 
smong  his  hills.  My  voice  will  not  remain  unheard,  though 
no  chorus  swells  its  ^peal." 

^^  Margaret,  this  is  pride." 

"Perhaps!" 

"  Ah !  go  with  me,  and  pray  for  humility.'' 

**  My  prayer  would  rather  be  for  death.'' 

"  Say  Bot  so,  Margaret — this  is  impiety." 

♦*  Ay,  death  I — the  peace,  the  quiet  of  Ae  grave — ot  a 
long  sleep — an  endless  deep — where  the  vulture  may  no 
longer  gnaw  the  heart,  nor  tiie  fire  bum  within  the  brain  I 
For  these  I  must  pray." 

And,  thus  speaking,  the  unhappy  woman  smote  her  throb- 
bing head  with  violent  hand. 

*^  Shocking  thought !  But  you  do  not  believe  in  such  a 
sleep?    Surely,  Margaret,  you  believe  in  life  eternal  ?" 

**WouldIdidnol!" 

"0  Margaret! — but  you  are  sick;  you  are  very  fever- 
ish. Your  eyeballs  glare  like  coals  of  fii*e ;  your  face  seems 
diarged  with  blood.  I  am  afraid  you  are  going  to  have 
another  attack,  like  the  last." 

^  Be  Mt  i^raid.    I  have  no  such  fear." 

"  I  will  sit  with  you,  at  least,"  said  the  kind-hearted 


"  Nay,  that  I  must  positively  forbid,  Mrs.  Thackeray ;  I 
win  not  sufifer  it.     I  will  not  sit  witti  you.    Oo  you  to 
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church.  Yoa  will  be  late.  Do  not  wa^e  your  time  on 
mo.  I  mean  to  ramble  among  the  hills  this  morning.  Thdy 
I  think,  will  do  me  more  good  tbaa  anyAing  elae.  There, 
I  am  sore — there  only — I  will  find  peace." 

The  worthy  widow  shook  her  head  doabtfidly. 

<^  But  I  am  sure  of  it,''  said  Margaret.  <^  Yon  will  see. 
Peace,  peace — the  repose  of  the  heart — the  shmbw  of  tfie 
brain !— I  shall  find  all  there  I" 

Mrs.  Thackeray,  finding  her  inflexible,  rose  to  depairti 
but  with  some  irresohiteness. 

**  If  you  would  1^  me  walk  with  you,  Margaret — ^ 

<*No!  noli — dear  Mrs.  Thackeray — I  tiiank  yoo  very 
much ;  but,  with  a  mood  such  as  mine,  I  slndl  be  much  bel- 
ter alone." 

"  Well,  if  you  are  resolved — *^ 

**  I  am  resolved  I  neYter  more  so." 

These  words  weare  spoken  in  tones  whidi  nigfat  have 
startled  a  suspicioos  mind.    But  tihe  widow  was  none. 

^^  Ood  bless  yon !"  she  said,  losing  her  at  parting.  ^  I 
will  see  you  when  I  come  from  church." 

^*  Will  you  ?"  said  Margaret,  with  a  digmfioaot  hwk  sad 
smile.    Then,  suddenly  rising,  she  exolaimed: — 

<^  Let  me  kiss  you,  dear  Mrs.  Thackeray,  and  thank  you 
again,  before  you  go.  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me, 
very  kind,  and  you  have  my  thanks  and  gratitude." 

Mrs.  Thackeray  was  touched  by  her  manner.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  the  proud  spirit  of  MargBJcet  Oooper  had 
ever  offered  such  an  acknowledgment.  It  was  one  ttiat  the 
gentle  and  unremitting  kindnesses  of  the  widow  aaoply  de- 
served. After  renewing  her  pronise  to  call  on  her  retan 
from  church,  Mrs.  Thackeray  took  her  departure* 

Margaret  Cooper  was  onoe  more  alone.  When  she  heard 
the  outer  door  shut,  she  then  ^*ew  herself  upoa  the  bed, 
and  gave  way  to  the  utterance  of  those  emotions  wUek, 
long  restrained,  bad  rendered  her  mind  m  teriiUe  aimtohy. 
A  few  tears,  but  very  few,  were  wrung  from  her  eyee ;  fan! 
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she  groaned  audibly,  and  a  rapid  succession  of  shivering- 
fits  passed  through  her  frame,  racking  the  whole  nervous 
system,  until  she  scarcely  found  herself  able  to  rise  from 
the  couch  where  she  had  thrown  herself.  A  strong,  deter- 
mined will  alone  moved  her,  and  she  rose,  after  a  lapse  of 
half  an  hour,  to  the  further  prosecution  of  her  purpose. 
Her  temporary  weakness  and  suffering  of  frame  had  no 
effect  upon  her  resolves.  She  rather  seemed  to  be  strength- 
ened in  them.  This  strength  enabled  her  to  sit  down  and 
dictate  a  letter  to  her  mother^  declasing  her  intention,  and 
justifying  it  by  such  arguments  as  were  presented  by  the 
faigesiona  demon  who  assists  always  in  the  councils  of  the 
eiring  heart. 

She  {daoed  this  letter  in  her  bosom,  that  it  might  be 
found  upon  her  person.  It  was  curious  to  observe,  next, 
tiiat  she  proceeded  to  tasks  which  were  scarcely  in  unison 
with  the  dreadful  deed  she  meditated.  She  put  her  cham- 
ber in  nice  order.  Her  books,  of  which  she  had  a  tolerar 
Uy  handsome  collection  for  a  private  library  in  our  forest- 
coontry,  she  arranged  and  property  dassed  upon  their 
ijhelves.  Then  she  made  her  toilet  with  untsnal  care.  It 
was  for  the  last  time.  She  gazed  upon  the  mirror,  and 
bebeid  her  own  beauties  with  a  shudder. 

^*  Ah !"  she  thought,  though  she  gave  no  expression  to 
ihe  thought,  ^<  to  be  so  beautiful,  yet  fail !" 

It  was  a  reflection  to  touch  any  heart  with  sorrow.  Her 
dress  was  of  plain  white ;  she  wore  no  ornament — not  even 
a  riband.  Her  hair,  which  was  beautifully  long  and  thick, 
was  disposed  in  a  dubbed  mass  upon  her  head,  very  simply 
but  with  particular  neatness ;  and,  when  all  was  done,  con- 
eealing  the  weapon  of  death  beneath  a  shawl  which  she 
wrapped  around  her,  Ae  left  the  house,  and  stole  away  uri- 
<rt)8erved  along  tb^  hills,  in  the  seclusion  and  sacred  silence 
of  ^hich  she  sought  to  avoid  the  evil  consequences  of  one 
erisie  by  the  commission  of  another  far  more  heinous. 

18» 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

SnSFBHBB  AND  AGOVT. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  monotooocis,  we  suist  r^Mftl  tba 
Feflectiou  made  in  oar  last  chapter,  that  the  things  we  u% 
about  to  lose  for  ever  seem  always  more  yaluaUe  in  the 
moment  of  their  loss.  Thejr  acquire  a  newer  interest  ii 
our  eyes  at  such  a  time,  possibly  under  the  direction  ^ 
some  governing  instinct  which  is  intended  to  remSM  us  te- 
nacious of  life  to  the  very  last.  Privation  teadiee  us  muek 
more  effectually  than  possession  tiie  value  of  all  human  tat- 
joyments ;  and  the  moralist  has  more  than  onoe  drawn  his 
sweetest  portraits  of  liberty  from  the  gloom  and  the  deniak 
of  a  dungeon.  How  eloquent  of  freedom  is  he  iriio  yeans 
for  it  in  vain  I  How  glowing  is  that  passion  whioh  laments 
the  lost  I 

To  one  dying,  as  we  suppose  few  die»  in  the  perfioot  pos^ 
session  of  their  senses,  how  beautiful  must  seem  the  &^&ig 
hues  of  the  sunlight,  flickering  along  the  walls  of  a  cham- 
ber I  how  heavenly  the  brief  glimpses  of  the  blue  sky  ihro«i^ 
the  half-opened  window  t  how  charming  the  green  bit  of 
foliage  that  swings  against  the  pane  I  how  cheering  and  an- 
wontedly  sweet  and  bahny  the  soft,  sudden  gust  of  the  sweat 
south,  breathing  up  from  the  flowers,  and  stirring  the  loose 
drapery  around  the  couch  I  How  can  we  part  wjith  these 
without  tears  7  how  reflect,  without  horror,  upon  the  eloae 
coffin,  the  damp  clod,  the  deep  hollows  of  the  earth  in  vUek 
wo  are  to  be  cabined  ?    Oh,  with  what  eamestness,  at  sadi 
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a  BUMnent^tiHttit  th«  whoUy  consenraB  spirit  pnj  for  Ufe! 
how  greedily  will  ke  driilk  the  nauBeooa  draught  in  &«  bope 
to  seoure  it«  boon  i  how  fondly  will  he  seize  npon  erery 
obimera,  whether  ot  his  own  or  of  another's  Uaxcji  in  ordter 
to  gain  a  little  respite-^ in  order  stUl  to  keep  within  tkt 
grasp  of  miDd  and  s^ht,  these  lovely  agents  of  earth  and 
its  Master,  which,  in  oar  day  of  strength  and  exultation, 
we  do  not  ralw  at  one  half  their  worth  1  And  how  fhll 
of  dread  and  horror  must  be  that  first  awfal  oonvictioa 
whioh  assures  him  that  ib/e  struggle  is  in  vain  «^  that  the 
last  resaedy  is  tried — that  nothing  is  left  him  now  but 
despair — despair  and  dea<li !  Then  it  is  diat  Ohristianity 
comes  to  his  relief.  If  he  believes,  he  gains  by  his  loss.  Its 
godlike  promise  asmres  him  then  that  the  things  which  his 
desires  make  dear,  his  faith  hae  rendered  immortal. 

The  troth  of  many  of  these  reflections  n^ade  their  way 
into  the  nriiid  of  Margaret  Cooper,  as  she  pursued  the  well* 
known  path  along  the  hills.  She  observed  the  objeets 
along  flie  route  more  narrowly  than  ever.  She  was  tidcing 
that  path  for  the  last  time*  Her  eyef  would  behold  these 
olgects  no  more.  How  often  had  she  pursued  tfie  safloe' 
route  with  Alfred  Stevens  I  But  then  she  had  not  seen 
fliese  things ;  she  bad  not  observed  these  thousand  graces 
and  beauties  of  form  and  shadow  which  now  seemed  to 
crowd  around,  challenging  her  regard  and  demanding  her 
sympathies.  Then  she  had  seen  nothing  but  him.  The 
bitterness  which  this  reflection  occasioned  made  her  hurry 
her  feotstqss ;  but  there  was  an  involantaiy  shudder  that 
passed  through  her  frame,  when,  in  noting  the  strange 
beautfr  of  the  path,  she  reflected  tiiat  it  wovdd'  be  trodden 
by  her  for  the  last  time.  Her  breathing  became  qni4^cened 
by  the  reflection.  She  pressed  forward  up  the  hills.  The 
forests  grew  thick  around  her — deep,  dim,  setemn,  ukl  in- 
viting. The  skies  above  looked  down  in  little  blessed  bine 
tofts,  throng  the  crowdir.g  tree-tops.  The  long  vistft  of 
the  woods  led  her  onward  in  wandering  thoughts. 
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To  fix  these  tboughts — to  ke^p  then  frDm  waftderiag  I 
Tbia  wHa  a  diffioolty.  Margaret  Ckxqm  fftroTe  to  do  ao, 
fa«t  fihe  could  aot.  Never  did  her  mind  seem  sack  a  per- 
Sm*  idia08-*-80  foil  of  confosed  and  oonfaaiig  olgeeta  and 
iattgee.  Her  whole  life  aeened  to  pass  in  review  before 
herw  All  her  dreams  of  ambition,  aU  the  strag^es  of  her 
gemaa  I  Were  these  to  be  thrown  awaf  ?  Were  tteae  aU 
to  be  wasted?  Was  her  aong  to  be  uaheaird}  Was  her 
passionate  and  proud  soul  to  have  no  voioe  ?  If  death  la 
terrible  to  man,  it  is  toiribk,  not  as  a  pang,  bat  as  an  ob- 
livion ;  and  to  Ibe  soul  of  genius,  oblivion  is  a  sootdeadiy 
and  its  thoaght  is  a  source  of  teafcM  terror. 

<^  But  of  what  avail  were  life  to  me  now  ?  Bven  sherid 
I  live/'  said  the  wretehed  woman,  ^*  wouU  it  mattw  more 
to  the  amintion  which  I  have  had,  and  to  the  seal  which 
flames  and  fevers  within  me  ?  Who  would  hearken  to  tiie 
song  of  the  degraded  ?  Who^  that  beard  the  story  of  ay 
shame,  would  listen  to  the  strains  of  my  genius  T  Say  thai 
its  utterance  is  even  as  proud  as  my  own  vanity  of  hearl 
would  esteem  it — say  that  no  plaint  like  mine  had  evat 
tonched  die  ear  or  lifted  the  heart  of  humamty  1  Alas  I  of 
what  avail  I  The  finger  of  acorn  would  be  uplifted  long  be- 
fore the  vmee  of  applause.  The  sneer  and  sarcasm  of  Hit 
worldling  wcmld  anticipate  the  favoring  jadgment  of  the  in* 
dnlgent  and  the  wise.  Who  would  do  justice  to  my  cause  T 
Who  listen  ?  Alas !  the  voice  of  genius  would  be  ftf  little 
avail  speaking  from  the  lips  (tf  the  dishonored. 

*^  To  the  talent  which  I  have,  and  the  ambition  whidi 
still  burns  within  me,  life  then  ean  bring  nothing — no  ex- 
erciae  -^no  finition*  Suppose,  tiieui  tiiat  the  talent  is  left 
to  slumber-^tihe  ambition  stiJSad  till  it  has  no  lurfttr 
hmgings !  WiU  life  yield  anything  to  the  mere  creature  of 
society— to  my  youtii— -to  my  beauiy — to  my  sense  of  ^ 
light— if  still  there  be  any  euoh  sense  left  to  mef  ShaOI 
be  IsM  the  ci'eature  of  social  scorn,  because  I  have  yielded 
mj  ambitiim  —  beoauae  I  have  forborne  the  employment  nf 
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iho66  glorioii6  gifts  which  Heaveii  in  its  boooty  has  allotted 
me? 

^  Alisl  M>t  an  I  not  a  womaB,  one  of  that  frail)  feeble 
aexy  whose  name  is  weakness?  —  of  whom,  hating  no 
strei^hy  maon  yet  expects  the  proo&  of  the  most  unyiriiUng 
— of  a  firmness  which  he  himself  can  not  exercise — of  a 
power  of  self-denial  and  endurance  of  which  he  exhibits  no 
example.  If  I  weep^  he  smiles  at  my  weakness.  If  I  stiAe 
my  tears,  he  denounces  my  unnatural  hardihood.  If  I  am 
cold  and  unyielding,  I  am  masculine  and  neglected — if  I 
am  gentle  and  {dkmt,  my  confidence  is  abused  and  my  per- 
son dishonored.  What  can  society,  which  is  thus  exacting, 
accord  to  me,  then,  as  a  more  woman  ?  What  shame  wilt 
it  not  thtust  upon  me — a  woman— and  as  I  am  ? 

^^  Life  then  promises  me  nothing*  The  talent  which  I 
have,  lies  within  me  idle  and  without  hope  of  use.  The 
pure  name  of  the  woman  is  fest  to  me  for  ever.  Shame 
dogs  my  footsteps.  Seom  points  its  finger.  Life,  and  all 
that  it  brings  to  odiera — love,  firiends,  fane,  fortune — 
which  are  the  sold  ol  life — these  are  lost  to  me  for  erver. 
The  moral  death  is  here  ahready.  The  mere  act  of  dying, 
is  simply  the  end  of  a  strife,  and  a  breathing  and  an  agony. 
That  is  all  r 

The  day  became  overcast.  A  cloud  obscured  tiie  sun- 
light. Tl^  blue  tufts  of  sky  no  longer  looked  downward 
through  the  openings  of  the  trees.  The  scene,  dim  and 
silent  before,  beimme  unusually  dark.  The  asp^t  of  nature 
seemed  conjtenial  with  the  meditated  deed.  She  had  ren- 
soned  herself  into  its  eommusion,  and  she  reproached  her- 
self  mentally  with  her  d^ay.  Any  self^uggestbn  of  an 
infirmity  oS  pdrpoee,  with  a  nature  saeh  as  hers,  woidd  have 
produced  precipitation.  She  turned  down  a  sli^t  gorge 
among  the  hiUs  where  the  forest  was  more  close.  She 
knelt  bodeatb  a  tree  and  laid  down  her  pistol  at  its  foot.    - 

She  knelt-T- strange  contradiction! — she  knelt  for  the 
purposes  of  prayer.    But  she  could  not  pray.    It  would 
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IMBi.tiuU  she  attributed  tbis  effort  to  dMAght  of  ^  pis- 
tols,  and  she  put  them  behind  her  without  changing  her 
poatfc)Q«  The  prayer,  if  she  made  a^r,  was  iatemal ;  and, 
at:  all  events  it  did  not  seem  to  be  satUSaetorf.  Y^  befan 
it  waa  ended,  she  started  with  an  expression  of  painfid 
thought  open  her  fisioe.  The  vdce  of  her  roaeon  had  ceaaed 
its  utterance.  The  voioe  of  her  oonaoience,  perhaps,  had 
been  unheard ;  but  there  was  yet  another  Toioe  to  be  heard 
which  was  more  potent  than  all. 

It  was  the  mother's  voice ! 

She  placed  her  hand  apon  her  side  widi  a  spaamodie 
effort  The  quickening  of  a  new  life  within  her,  laade  thai 
aew  voice  effectual.  She  threw  herself  on  the  ground  and 
wept  freely.  For  the  first  time  she  wept  freely.  The  toaia 
wore  those  of  the  mother.  The  true  fountain  of  tears  had 
bei^  touched.  That  first  throb  of  the  innocent  jdedge  of 
guilty  passion  subdued  the  fiend.  She  could  have  taken 
hw  own  life,  but  dared  not  lift  the  deadly  weapon  against 
that.  The  arm  of  the  suicide  was  arrested,  ^e  groaned, 
she  w^,  bitterly  and  freely.  She  was  at  once  fedider  and 
more  strong.  Feebler,  as  regarded  her  late  readntion; 
stroniper  as  r^arded  the  force  of  her  affections,  tiie  sweet 
humanities,  not  altogether  subdued  within  her  heart.  The 
slight  pulsation  of  that  infant  in  her  womb  had  been  mors 
effectual  than  the  voice  of  reason,  or  conscienoe,  or  fiBmi- 
nine  dread.  The  maternal  feeling  is,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
perious of  all  those  which  gatiier  m  the  heart  of  woman. 

Margaret  Oooper,  however,  had  not  altegedier  resolved 
against  the  deed.  She  only  could  not  do  it  there  and  then. 
Her  wretched  determination  was  not  wholly  smenderedv 
but  it  was  touched,  enfed>led ;  and  with  the  moreasing 
powers  of  reflection,  the  impetuosity  of  the  will  became 
naturally  lessened.  Those  few  g^iimpees  idong  the  road- 
side which  had  made  her  sensible  to  the  beaatiee  Ab  was 
about  to  lose,  had  prepared  her  mind  to  act  in  comiterao- 
Mon  of  her  impulse ;  and  the  event  which  had  brought  into 
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play  the  maternal  instiiict,  natarallj  helped  the  caiuie  of. 
roasoQ  in  her  boqI. 

Slill,  with  the  erring  pride  of  youth  she  reproached  her* 
atH  with  her  infirmity  of  purpose.  She  resolved  to  change 
her  ground,  as  if  the  instinct  whi^  had  been  awakened  in 
one  spot  would  not  everywhere  pnrsne  her.  Time  was 
gained,  and  in  such  cases,  to  gain  time  is  everything.  Per- 
blips  no  saieide  would  ever  take  place  if  the  individual 
would  wait  ten  minutes.  The  soul  takes  its  color  fix>m  the 
cloudy  and  changes  its  moods  as  often.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
lessons  to  the  young,  to  wait !  wait !  wait !  One  of  the 
miirest  signs  of  strengA  is  where  the  individual  waits  patiently 
and  makes  no  complaint. 

Margaret  Oooper  changed  her  ground.  The  spot  was  a 
wild  one.  A  broken  ledge  of  rock  was  at  her  feet,  and 
jmt  below  it  ran  a  dark,  narrow  winding  footpatii  half> 
obscured  by  the  undergrowtii.  Here  she  (mce  more  pro- 
ceeded to  nerve  her  mind  for  the  commission  of  the  deed, 
but  she  had  not  been  there  an  instant  whett  riie  was  sur- 
prised to  h0ar  Ae  sound  ofToices. 

This  was  unusual.  Who  could  they  be  ?  The  villagers 
were  not  ^>t  to  stray  from  church-service  w4ienever  a 
preacher  was  to  be  found,  and  there  was  a  new  one,  and 
consequently  a  new  attraction,  that  day,  for  the  spiritual 
hungry  of  Oharlemont.  The  path  below  was  seldom  trod- 
den except  by  herself  and  am  occasional  sportsman.  The 
idea  that  entered  her  mind  was,  that  her  purpose  had  been 
suspected,  and  that  she  was  pursued. 

With  this  idea,  she  f^aced  ttie  pistol  to  h^  breast.  She 
had  already  crooked  the  weapon.  Her  finger  was  on  the 
trigger.  But  tiie  tones  of  anothek*  voice  readied  her  ears 
from  below.  They  were  those  of  a  woman — sweet,  musi- 
cal, and  tender. 

A  new  light  broke  in  upon  her  mind.  This  was  the  lan- 
guage of  love.  And  who  were  these  new"  lovers  in  Oharle- 
mont  ?    Oould  it  be  that  the  voice  of  the  male  speaker  was 
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tha^  of  StoTons  7  Somethii^  in  the  tone  sounded  like  it. 
Involuntarilj,  with  this  impression,  the  weapoa  was  turaed 
from  her  own  bosom,  and  addressed  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  persons  bdow  were  approaching.  A  sodden, 
joyous  ibeling  touched  her  soul.  The  thought  to  deetroj 
the  criminal  by  whom  she  had  been  destroyed  was  a  sourae 
of  exultation.  She  felt  that  she  could  do  it.  Both  pistola 
were  in  her  hand.  The  pathway  wM  not  mote  than  twen^ 
pluses  distant;  and  her  nerves;  for  the  tort  time^  bsaeed  to 
an  unusual  tension,  trembled  with  the  new  excitemeat  in 
her  soul. 

The  intruders  continued  to  approach.  Their  voices  be* 
came  more  distinct,  and  Margaret  Cooper  was  soon  «nd0> 
ceived  as  te  one  of  them  being  that  of  Alfred  Stevens.  Bib 
was  oompeUed  to  lie  close,  that  she  might  not  betray  her 
position  and  purpose.  The  male  speaker  was  very  orgeat ; 
the  voice  seemed  that  of  a  stranger.  That  oi  tiie  female 
was  not  so  clearly  distinguishable,  yet  it  seemed  nHune  fi^ 
miliar  to  the  unintentional  listener. 

Something  of  feminine  curiosity  now  entered  the  boeon 
of  Margaret  Oooper.  Crouching  where  she  was,  she  depos- 
ited tlie  plsiols  at  her  feet  She  remained  breathlessly,  fiur 
the  lightest  movement  would  have  revealed  her  to  the  per^ 
sons  who  were  now  just  bdow.  They  passed  close  beneath 
the  place  of  her  concealment,  and  she  soon  discovered  that 
they  were  lovers ;  and  what  their  language  was,  even  if  she 
had  not  heard  it,  might  have  been  coiyeetuzed. 

The  girl  was  a  very  pretty  brunette  of  Oharl«noni — a 
sweet,  retiring  damsel  of  her  own  age,  named  Biven — 
whom  she  knew  only  slightly.  She  was  a  shy,  gende,  on- 
presuming  girl,  whom,  for  this  reas<m,  pethaps,  Maifjaret 
had  learned  to  lock  upon  without  dislike  or  soom.  Her 
companion  was  a  youth  whom  Margaret  had  known  when 
a  lad,  but  who'had  been  absent  on  tiie  Mississippi  for  two 
years.  His  tall  and  masculine  but  well-made  aad-graeefid 
person  suflb^ieat^  aocounted  for,  while  it  justified,  the  i 
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atibamuidaa.  He  waa  a  yonfli  of  ine, ftank, maiily  eowi- 
ietumoe.  Hk  gwrb  was  piGtai^aqiie,  that  of  a  bold  bordar- 
iMttteey  vith  hntbgHfirock  of  ydfew  buckakm,  and  Indian 
leggiiigs. 

The  girl  looked  up  to  him  with  an  eKpneaakm  at  oaoe  of 
MgeroeM  and  tiiuditjr.  Oonfid^ds  and  maiden  bashM- 
neae  spoke  equally  in  the  delight  vhioh  glowed  npon  her 
fiMtnree.  The  bright  eyee  and  anft-boraed  Jeatnres  of  the 
footh  were  flashed  with  the  faeling  o(  iutppy  tnamph  and 
aBBoring  lore.  The  relation  of  the  two  was  saffidentiy  eri- 
dent  from  their  looks,  even  had  they  no  other  langnage. 

What  were  the  emotions  of  Margaret  Oooper  as  she 
koked  down  npon  this  pair?  At  first  she  thoi^t^  as  will 
fliost  persons :  ^^  Bnrdy  there  is  nothing  in  nature  so  lovely 
as  the  onion  of  two  fond,  deyoted  hearts*  The  pietnre  is 
one  eqnidly  of  moral  and  phyaioal  beauty.  The  slight, 
fragile,  depending  damsel,  himging  in  perfect  confidence  on 
the  aarm  of  the  manly,  lofty,  and  exulting  youth — looking 
np  into  his  eyes  in  hope,  while  hd  retoms  the  gaze  with 
pride  andfondaess  I  Uneonscions  of  all  things  but  the  love 
which  to  them  is  life  and  all  things  bssides,  they  move  along 
tiM  fureat  way  and  know  not  its  soMtnde ;  they  linger  and 
IfObtst  along  its  ptotraoted  paths,  and  see  not  tiieir  length ; 
tliey  ding  together  throagji  the  lengthened  ho«rs«  and  fancy 
they  haw  lost  no  time ;  they  hear  each  other's  voices,  and 
heUeve  that  Ufe  is  all  made  and  delight." 

While  Margaret  Oooper  looked  down  and  heard  the 
pleadings  and  promises  of  the  youths  and  behdd  the  sweet 
OBKilions  of  his  companion,  en9^;ed  in  a  pleasant  struggle 
betsreen  her  hopes  and  misgivings,  she  searedy  restrained 
henelf  from  rising  whsre  she  was  and  orying  aloud— like 
•anoth^  Cassandra,  not  to  be  bdieved:  ^^Bewarel  bewareP 

Bat  the  warning  of  Margaret  Oooper  wonld  have  been 
— infrnnnaij  The  girl  was  not  ody  free  fircon  danger,  but 
die  wtts  superior  to  it.  She  had  the  wholesome  Smut  of 
doing  #rong  too  strongly  impressed  upon  her  by  education 
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-*-8he  iMMlitoo  Utile  tonfidmioe  in  herself — wis  too  vdl 
aasiired  of  heir  owb  weakness — to  suffer  herself,  even  far  « 
iftoment)  to  depart,  in  eiAer  tfaoaght  ear  deed,  from  those 
quiet  bat  stem  proprieties  of  condact  which  are  aoumg  Hm 
best  secivities  of  the  joug.  While  ube  looked  in  her  lov- 
er's &00  with  eonfideiiee,  and  held  his  ana  wtlfa  tiM  grasj^ 
of  one  who  is  sore  o!  a  right  to  do  so,  there  was  an  aar  tf 
ehildish  sniplioitj:  in  her  manner  whieh  was  whoUj  at  va- 
riance wifli  wild  passions  and  unproper  fancies.  W^iletlM 
hanter  maintained  her  on  his  arm,  aad  looked  down  into  her 
eje8  with  love,  his  glaoee  was  yet  as  respedfiil,  as  nnoz* 
presnve  of  fffesuooiptien,  as  her  own.  Had  the  eyes  of  all 
Ohariemont  been  loddng  on,  diqy  woild  have  b^eli  nolh> 
ing  in  the  oouduot  ef  either  whioh  ooald  have  inomnred  the 
oensore  of  the  most  becoming  delicacy. 

Keen  was  the  emotion  aiid  bitter  was  the  theogfat  whieh 
worked  ih  the  mind  of  Marga«et  Oooper«  She  looked  oa 
the  deportment,  of  that  young  maiden,  whose  intelleet  «t 
another  day  she  would  have  despised,  with  eoyy  and  MgretL 
Truer  thoughts  and  feelings  casie  to  her  as  she  listened  to 
the  innocent  but  fond  dialogule  between  the  mieonaoioaB 
pair.  The  hunter  was  pursuing  ear  erratic  UiS^of  euterpriee 
and  industry,  then  very  comm<m  among  tte  western  yoolk 
He  had  beeift  down  upon  the  Missis^pi,  seeking  Ids  ftm- 
tune  in  such  adventures  as  make  bordm^life  hi  our  oountij 
something  like  the  more  civilized  Efe  of  the  middle  i^ps» 
He  had  retemed  after  a  long  absmce,  to  dafan  die  bride 
whose  affections  he  had  won  Icmg  be£Mre  he  had  departed. 

Nevw  had  knight^rrant  been  more  true  te  his  \ 
Her  image  had  been  his  talisman  as  well  against 
from  without,  as  against  Ae  demon  within^  it  bad  i 
left  his  mind,  and  he  now  retamed  for  his  reward*  He 
had  retamed  teOlmrlemoht  just  befbre  the  dmrofa  sssviee 
had  began,  and,  being  unprepared  to  go  tUtiier^  hadibaBd 
no  difficulty  in  persoading  his  sweefiieart  to  give  As  hear 
«f  morning  serrice  to  himself. 
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Mixed  up,  with  his  professions  of  love  was  the  storj  of 
bis  wanderings.  Never  were  adventures  more  interesting 
to  any  auditor.  Never  was  auditor  more  easily  moved  by 
the  transitions  of  the  tale  from  tears  to  smiles,  and  firom 
smiles  again  to  tears.  His  risks  and  rewards ;  his  defeats 
and  suocesses ;  his  wild  adventures  by  fell  and  flood  — not 
perhaps  so  perilous  as  those  of  Othello,  but  such  as  proved 
he  had  the  soul  fa  eiicauBter  the  -wont  im  Olhello's  experi- 
ence, and  maintain  himself  as  well — drew  largely  on  the 
maiden's  wonder  and  delight,  ineroMed  her  tenderness  and 
tremors,  and  made  her  quite  as  devoted  to  her  hero  as 
eror  was  Desdemona  to  her  dusky  cUef.  As  they  went 
from  hearing  below,  the  nanner  in  wkidi  the  hunter  ooDr 
diided  his  narrative  provided  a  suflldent  test  for  the  fiutii 
of  his  companion. 

^  And  noWy  SeUna,  you  see  all  the  risks  and  the  dangers. 
There's  work  and  perhaps  trouble  for  you  to  go  down  with 
me  along  the  Choctaw  borders.  Birt  if  there's  work,  I  nm 
the  man  to  do  my  own  share,  and  help  yon  oat  in  yours^ 
and,  if  there's  trouble,  here's  the  breast  to  stand  it  first, 
and  here's  the  arm  to  drive  it  back,  so  that  it'll  never 
trouble  yours.  No  daager  shall  come  to  yon,  so  long  as  I 
can  stand  up  betweea  it  and  you.  If  so  be  that  yea  love 
me  as  you  say,  there's  one  way  to  show  it :  you'll  soon 
make  up  your  mind  to  go  with  me.    If  yon  dom't,  why — " 

<^  But  you  know  I  do  love  you,  John — "  mumrared  the 
girl. 

*<  Don't  I  believe  it  T  Well,  if  what  you  say  means  what 
it  should,  you're  ready.  Here's  my  hand,  and  all  that  it's 
good  for.  It  can  work  for  you  and  fig^  for  you,  Selina, 
and  it's  yoors  etamaUy,  with  all  that  I  have." 

The  band  of  the  girl  was  silently  put  into  that  of  the 
speaker.  The  teaars  were  in  her  ejw ;  but,  if  she  made  any 
other  answer,  it  was  unheard  by  Margaret  Oooper.  The 
rustic  pair  moved  from  sight  even  as  they  spoke,  and  the 
deeolate  woman  once  more  remained  alone  t 
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6HAM1  AMB  DBATH — THB  OATH. 

Mabqaew  Ooopb  was  «t  kngth  pennitled  to  oneige 
from  the  plaoe  of  her  ooooMkMftt.  The  voices  of  the  hn^ 
era  were  loet,  aa  well  as  their  lionn%ia,  the  wooded  distsfiee. 
Dreaming,  like  children  as  they  were,  of  life  and  happineny 
tbej  had  wandered  off,  too  happy  to  fimcy  for  a  moment 
that  the  world  contained,  in  its  wide,  vast  bosom,  one  crea* 
tmne  half  so  wretched  as  she  who  hang  above  tlwm,  brood- 
ipg,  like  some  wild  bird  of  the  eM,  over  the  storm  which 
had  robbed  her  of  her  ridiest  plnma^ 

She  sank  back  into  the  woods.  She  no  kmger  I^  the 
heart  to  commit  the  meditated  crime.  This  purpose  had 
left  her  mind.  It  had  giv^  place  to  aootiier,  however, 
aoaroely  less  criminaL  We  have  seen  her,  nnder  the  first 
impression  tiMt  the  stranger  whose  voice  she  heard  was 
Alfred  Stevens,  taming  the  maisle  of  tiie  pistol  from  her 
breast  to  the  path  on  which  he  was  approaching,  llioag^ 
she  disoovered  her  error,  and  laid  the  weapoa  down,  tiie 
sodden  suggestion  of  her  mind,  at  that  moment,  gave  a  new 
direction  to  her  mood. 

Why  should  she  not  seek  to  avenge  her  wrong  ?  Was 
he  to  escape  without  penallgr  ?  was  Ae  to  be  a  qniesoent 
victim  I  Tme,  she  was  a  woman,  destined  it  wonld  aeeai 
to  sujRer — perhaps  with  a  more  than  (xdmwcj  Amte  of  that 
svfering  which  fidls  to  her  sex.  Bat  she  had  also  a  peca- 
liar  strength — the  strength  of  a  man  in  some  respects ;  and 
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in  her  boeom  she  now  felt  tbe  sudden  glow  of  one  of  his 
fiercest  passions.  Revenge  might  be  in  her  power.  She 
might  redress  her  wrong  by  her  own  hand.  It  was  a 
weapon  of  deaHi  whieh  she  grasped.  In  her  grasp  it  might 
be  made  a  wei^n  of  power.  The  snggestion  seemed  to  be 
that  of  justice  only.  It  was  one  that  filled  her  whole  soul 
with  a  triumphant  and  a  wild  enthusiasm. 

^^  I  shall  not  be  stricken  down  without  danger  to  mine 
enemy.  For  this — this,  at  least — strength  is  allotted  me. 
Let  him  tremble  I  In  his  place  of  seeming  security  let  him 
tremble !  I  shall  pursue  his  steps.  I  will  find  him  out. 
There  shall  be  a  day  of  retribution !  Alfred  Stevens,  there 
is  a  power  within  me  which  tells  me  you  are  no  longer 
safe! 

**And  why  may  I  not  secure  this  justice — this  veto* 
geance  ?  Why  ?  BcK^^e  I  am  a  womcm.  Ha !  We  shall 
see.  If  I  am  a  woman,  I  can  be  an  enemy — and  such  an 
enemy!  An  enemy  not  to  be  appeased,  not  to  be  over- 
eome.  War  always  with  my  foe-— war  to  the  knife — war 
to  the  last  !'* 

Such  a  nature  as  that  of  Margaret  Cooper  needed  some 
such  object  to  give  it  the  passionate  employment  without 
which  it  must  recoil  upon  itself  and  end  either  in  suicide 
or  madness.  She  brooded  upon  this  new  thought.  She 
found  in  it  a  gratefbl  exercise.  From  the  moment  when 
she  conceived  the  idea  of  being  the  avenger  of  her  own 
wrong,  her  spirit  became  more  elastic — she  became  less 
sensible  to  the  possible  opinions  vpon  her  condition  which 
might  be  entertained  by  others.  She  found  consolation, 
in  retreating  to  this  one  thought,  from  all  the  rest.  Of  the 
dilBcnlties  in  ttie  way  of  her  design.  It  was  not  in  her  im* 
potuous  character  to  think.  She  never  once  stispected  that 
the  name  of  Alfred  Stevens  had  been  an  assuihed  one.  She 
never  once  asked  how  she  was  to  pursue  and  hunt  him  op. 
She  thought  of  a  male  disguise  for  herself,  it  is  true ;  but 
of  the  means  and  modes  of  travel -r  in  what  direction  to  go. 
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md  after  whoi,  plan  to  oondaot  her  purdoit,  she  had  not  flie 
oaost  distant  idea. 

She  addressed  herself  to  her  new  design,  however,  in 
^e  refipect,  with  amazing  perseverance..  It  diverted  her 
from  other  and  more  oppressive  thoughts.  Her  pistols 
she  carried  secretlf  to  a  very  distant  wood,  where  she 
concealed  them  in  the  hollow  oi  a  tree.  To  Ihis  wood  she 
repaired  secretly  and  daily.  Here  she  selected  a  tree  as 
a  mark.  A  small  section  of  the  bark,  which  she  tore 
away,  at  a  given  height,  die  learned  to  regard  as  the  breast 
of  her  seducer.  This  was  the  object  of  her  aim.  WiUi- 
ont  any  woman  fears,  she  began  her  practice  and  c(mtinned 
it,  day  by  day,  imtil,  as  we  are  told  by  one  of  the  chroni- 
clers of  her  melancholy  story,  ^^  she  could  place  a  ball  with 
l^l  accuracy,  which,  were  it  universally  equalled  by  modem 
duellist9,  wouid  leadex  duelling  much  more  fittal  than  it 
commonly  is." 

hjL  secret  she  procured  gunpowder  and  lead,  by  arts  so 
ingenious  as  to  baffle  detection.  .  At  midn^ht  when  her 
mother  slept  she  moulded  her  bullets.  Well  might  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  possessed  her  mind,  while  en- 
gaged in  this  gloomy  labor,  have  endowed  every  bullet 
with  a  wizard  speU  to  make  it  do  its  bidding  truly.  Bittor, 
indeed,  were  the  hours  so  appropriated ;  but  they  had  their 
consolations.  Dark  and  torrible  were  the  excited  moods 
in  which  she  retired  from  her  toils  to  that  slumber  which 
she;  could  not  always  secure.  And  when  it  did  come,  what 
were  its  images!  The  tree,  the  mark,  the  weapon,  the 
deep,  dim  forest,  all  the  scenes  and  trials  of  the  day,  were 
renewed  in  her  sleep.  A  gloomy  wood  filled  her  eyes — 
a  victim  dabbled  in  bloOd  lay  before  her ;  and,  m<H^  than 
once,  her  own  fearAd  cry  of  vengeance  and  exultation 
awakened  her  from  those  dreams  of  sleep,  whidi  strength- 
ened her  in  the  terrible  pursuit  of  the  oliject  ^rtiich  ocoa 
skmed  them. 

Such  thoughts  and  practices,  continued  with  religious 
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portmaotiy,  fr(Hii  day  to  day,  iieoessarUy  had  their  dGoet 
i^M>n  her  appearance  as  well  as  her  character.  Her  beauty 
assumed  a  wilder  aspect.  Her  eye  shot  forth  a  sapemat- 
nral  fire.  She  never  smiled.  Her  moulli  was  rigid  and 
compressed  as  if  her  heart  was  basy  in  an  endless  conflict. 
Her  gloQBiy  thos  mirtared  by  soUtade  and  the  comtinoal 
presence  of  a  brooding  imagination  of  revenge,  darkened 
into  something  like  ferocity.  Her  utterance  became  brirf 
and  quick — her  tones  sharp,  sudden,  and  piercing.  She 
had  but  one  thought  which  never  seemed  to  desert  her,  yet 
of  this  thought  no  ear  ever  had  cognizance.  It  was  of  the 
time  when  she  should  exercise  the  skill  which  she  had  now 
acquired  upon  that  destroyer  of  herself,  whom  she  now  felt 
herself  destined  to  destroy. 

Of  course  we  are  describing  a  madness — one  of  those 
peculiar  forms  of  the  disease  which  seems  to  have  its  origin 
in  natnral  and  justifiable  suggesti(ms  of  reason.  Not  the 
less  a  madness  for  all  that. 

Succeeding  in  her  practice  at  one  distance,  Margaret 
Cooper  changed  it.  From  one  point  to  another  she  con* 
stantly  varied  her  practice,  until  her  aim  grew  certain  at 
almost  any  distance  within  the  ordinary  influence  <^  the 
weapon.  To  strike  her  mark  at  thirty  feet  became,  in  a 
little  while,  quite  as  easy  as  to  do  so  at  five ;  and,  secure 
now  of  her  weapon,  her  next  object — tiiough  tiiere  was  no 
cessation  of  her  practice — was  how  to  seek  and  where  to 
find  the  victim. 

In  this  new  object  she  meditated  to  disguise  herself  hi 
tiie  apparel  of  a  man.  She  actually  commenced  the  making 
up  of  the  several  garments  of  one.  This  was  also  the 
secret  labor  of  the  midnight  hour,  when  her  feebleminded 
mother  slept.  She  began  to  feel  some  of  the  difficidties 
lying  in  the  way  of  this  pursuit,  and  her  mind  grew  troubled 
to  consider  them,  without  however,  relaxing  in  its  detertttt- 
nation.    That  seemed  a  settled  matter. 

While  she  brooded  over  this  new  feature  of  her  purpose 
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^80  if  fortimateljr  ta  arrest  the  mad  design — her  mother 
&U  seriosoBlj  sick,  bmA  was  Sot  some  time  in  danger.  The 
duty  of  attending  upon  her,  put  a  temporary  stop  to  her 
thoughts  aad  exerdses  ;  thongh  without  haraig  the  eSoet 
of  eiq^elling  then  from  her  mind. 

Bmt  another  event,  upon  her  motfier's  neooFoy,  tended 
to  produce  a  considerable  alteration  in  her  thoughts.  A 
new  care  filled  her  heart  and  rendeced  h^  a  different  being, 
in  seyeral. respects.  She  was  soon  to  become  a  mother. 
The  sickness  of  soul  which  oppressed  her  under  this  con- 
viction^ gave  a  new  direction  to  her  mood  without  lessen- 
ing its  bitterness ;  and,  in  proportion  as  she  found  her  ven- 
geance delayed,  so  was  the  gratification  which  it  promised, 
a  heightened  desire  in  her  mind. 

For  the  humiliating  and  trying  event  which  was  at  hand, 
Hai^giuret  Cooper  prepared  with  a  degree  of  sil^it  firmness 
which  denoted  quite  as  strongly  the  resignation  of  despair 
as  any  other  feeling. 

The  diild  is  bom. 

Margaret  Gooper  has  at  length  become  a  mother.  She 
has  suffered  the  agony,  witiKwt  being  aUe  to  fed  the  com- 
peensating  pride  and  pleasure  of  one.  It  was  the  witness 
of  her  shames-could  she  receive  it  with  any  adsuranoes  of 
love  ?    It  is  doubtful  if  she  did*. 

F(Hr  some  time  after  its  birth,  the  hapless  woman  seemed 
.to  be  unconscious,  or,half-o(m8cious  <Hily,  of  her  charge. 
A  stupor  weighed  upon  her  senses.  When  she  did  awaken, 
and  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  £suce  and  form  oi  the  infamt  with 
looks  of  recognition,  one  long^  long  piercing  shriek  burst 
from  her  lips.  She  closed  her  eyes — she  turned  away  firom 
the  littie  uncffending,  yet  offensive  object  with  a  feeling  of 
horror. 

Its  features  were  those  of  Alfred  Stevens* .  The  likoieas 
was  indelible ;  and  this  identity  .drew  upon  the  child  a 
share  of  that  loathing  hatred  with  which  she  now 
bered  the  guilty  father. 
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It  may  very  well  be  snppoBed  that  the  innooent  babe 
suffered  under  these  drouinetaiices.  The  milk  nrhich  it 
drew  from  the  moAer's  breast,  was  ike  milk  of  bilterness, 
and  it  did  not  thrive.  It  imbibed  gall  instead  of  nutriment. 
Day  after  day  it  pined  in  hopeless  misery;  and  thoogb 
the  wretched  mother  strore  to  snpply  its  wants  and  soothe 
its  little  sorrows,  with  a  gradually  inc^reasing  intbrest  which 
overcame  her  first  loathings  there  was  yet  tiiat  Want  of 
sweetest  sympathy  whioh  nothing  merely  physical  could 
well  supply. 

Debility  was  succeeded  by  disease — fever  preyed  upon  its 
Hide  frame,  whioh  was  now  reduced  to  a  sk^eton.  One 
short  montii  only  had  elapsed  from  its  birth,  and  it  lay, 
in  Ae  silence  of  exhaustion  upon  the  arm  of  its  motiier. 
Its  eyes,  whence  the  flickering  Kght  was  escaping  fast, 
looked  up  into  hers,  as  she  fancied,  with  an  expression  of 
reproach.  She  felt,  on  the  instant,  the  pang  of  the  mater- 
nal conscience.  She  forgot  the  unworthy  father,  as  she 
thought  of  the  neglectfol  mother.  She  bent  down,  and, 
for  the  first  time,  imprinted  on  its  Utile  lips  the  matomal 


A  smile  seemed  to  glimmer  on  its  tiny  features;  and, 
from  that  moment,  Margaret  Cooper  resolved  to  forget  her 
injuries,  for  the  time,  at  least,  in  the  ccnsideiation  of  her 
proper  duties.  But  her  resolution  came  too  late.  Even 
while  her  nipple  was  within  its  boneless  guns,  a  dmnge 
came  over  the  innocent.  She  did  not  heed  it.  Her  eyes 
and  thoughts  were  Nowhere ;  and  thus  she  mused,  gazing 
vacantly  upon  tiie  wall  of  her  chamber  until  her  mother 
entered  the  room.  Mrs.  Cooper  gave  bat  a  single  glance 
at  the  infant  when  she  saw  that  ita  little  cares  were  over. 
<^  Oh,  Margaret !"  she  exclaimed,  ^^  the  child  is  dead.'' 
The  mother  looked  dbwn  with  a  start  and  shudder.  A 
big  teai*  fell  from  her  e;^  upon  the  oold  cheek  of  the  inno- 
cent. She  released  it  to  her  mother,  turned  her  face  upon 
the  couch,  and  uttered  her  tlmnks  to  Heaven  that  had  so 
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decreed  it— that  had  left  her  again  free  for  that  darker 
purpose  which  had  so  long  filled  her  mind. 

^^  Better  so/'  she  mormnred  to  her  mother.  ^  It  is  at 
peace.  It  will  neidier  know  its  own  nor  its  mother's  grie& 
It  is  free  from  that  shame  for  which  I  must  lire !" 

^^  Come  now,  Margaret,  no  more  of  that,"  said  the  raothw 
sharply.  ^'  There's  no  ne^  of  shame.  There  are  other 
tilings  to  Hve  for  beades  shame." 

^^  There  are — there  are  V*  ezcUonied  the  daugihter,  wiA 
spasmodic  energy.  '^  Were  there  not,  I  should,  indeed,  be 
deapen^." 

^  To  be  sure  you  would,  my  child.  You  have  a  great 
deal  to  live  for  yet ;  aad  let  a  litde  time  Uow  over,  and 
when  everything's  forgotten,  you  will  get  as  good  a  hus- 
band as  any  girl  in  the  country.'^ 

^^  For  Heaven's  sake,  mother,  none  of  this  ?" 

^^  But  why  not !  Though  you  are  looking  a  little  bad  just 
now — quite  pale  and  broken — yet  ifs  only  becrase  yo« 
have  been  so  ill;  alnd  this  nursing  of  babies,  and  having 
'cm  too,  is  a  sort  of  business  to  make  any  young  woman 
look  bad ;  but  in  spite  of  all,  there's  not  a  girl  in  the  vil- 
lage^ no  matter  how  fresh  she  may  be  looking,  that  ean  hold 
a  candle  to  you." 

"  For  merey,  mother  t— ; — " 

^  Let  me  Bpe^ky  1  tell  you !  Don't  I  know  ?  You're 
young,  and  you'll  get  over  it.  You  will  get  all  your  beauty 
and  good  looks  back,  now  that  the  baby's  out  of  the  way, 
and  there's  no  more  nursii^  to  be  done.  And  what  with 
your  beauty  and  your  talents,  Margaret ^" 

'^  Peace !  motW !  Peace — peaeeS  Yim  wiU  drive  me 
to  madness  if  you  continue  to  speak  thas." 

**  Well,  I'm  sure  there's  no  knowing  what  to  say  to  {deass 
you.  I'm  sure,  I  only  want  to  cheer  you  up,  and  to  oon 
vince  you  that  things  are  not  so  bad  as  you  think  them  now 
The  cloud  will  blow  over  soon,  and  everything  will  be  for 
gotten,  and  then,  you  see     ■  ■'* 
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Tlie  girl  waved  her  band  impatiently. 

'< Death  — death!"  she  exclaimed.  <<0h!  child  of 
flhame^  and  bittemeaB,  and  wrath !''  she  murmured,  kneel- 
kg  down  beaide  the  infant,  ^^  thou  art  the  witness  that  I 

have  no  future  but  storm,  and  cloud,  and  wrath,  and 

Vengeance !" 

The  last  word  was  inandible  to  her  mother's  ears. 

^  It  is  an  oath !"  she  cried ;  **  an  oath  I"  And  her  hands 
were  uplifted  in  solemn  adjuration. 

«<  Come— *  come,  Margaret !  noae  of  this  swearing.  You 
frighten  me  with  your  swearing.  There's  nothing  that  you 
need  to  swear  about !  What's  done  can't  be  helped  now, 
by  taking  it  so  seriously.  You  must  only  be  patient,  and 
give  yourself  time.  Time's  the  word  for  us  now ;  t^ter  a 
little  while  you'll  see  the  sky  become  brighter.  It's  a  bad 
business,  it's  true ;  but  it  needn't  break  a  body's  heai*t. 
How  many  young  girls  I've  known  in  my  time,  that's  been 
in  the  same  fix.  There  was  Janet  Bonner,  and  Emma 
Loring,  and  Mary  Peters — I  knew  'em  all,  very  well. 
Well,  tiiej  all  made  a  slip  once  in  their  lives,  and  they  never 
iMPoke  their  hearts  about  it,  and  didn't  look  yery  pale  and 
aad  in  the  fi^e  either ;  but  they  just  kept  quiet  and  behaved 
decent  for  awhile,  and  every  one  of  'em  got  good  husbands. 
Janet  Bonner,  she  mairied  Dick  Pyatt,  who  came  from 
Massachusetts,  and  kept  the  school  down  by  Clayton's 
Meadow ;  Enjna  Loring  married  a  baptist-preacher  from 
Virginia,  named  Stokes.  I  never  saw  him  to  know  him ; 
and  as  for  Mary  Peters,  there  never  was  a  girl  that  had  a 
slip  that  was  ever  so  fortunate,  for  she's  been  married  no 
IsM  than  throe  times  since,  and  as  she's  a  widow  again, 
there's  no  telling  what  may  happen  to  her  yet.  So  don't 
jrott  be  so  downcast.  You're  chance  is  pretty  nigh  as  good 
U  ever,  if  you  will  only  hold  up  your  head,  and  put  tiie 
best  face  on  it." 

*^Okl  tortnre— torturo!  Mother,  will  you  not  be  silent  ? 
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Let  the  dead  speak  to  me  only.  I  would  hear  bat  &e  Ymob 
of  this  one  witness " 

And  she  commimed  only  with  the  dead  infant,  sittiig  m 
kneeling  beside  it.  But  the  oommnnion  was  not  one  of 
contrition  or  tears -^ot  of  humiiitj  and  repentanoe — not 
of  self-reproach  and  a  broken  spirit.  Pride  and  o4her  pas- 
sions had  summoned  up  deities  and  angels  of  terror  and 
of  crime,  before  the  eyes  and  thoughts  of  the  wretched 
mourner,  and  the  demon  who  bad  watohed  with  her  and 
waited  on  her,  and  had  haunted  her  with  taunt  and  bittw 
mockeries,  night  and  day,  was  again  busy  with  terrible  sug- 
gestions, which  gradually  grew  to  be  divine  laws  to  her 
diseased  imagination. 

^^  Yes !"  she  exclaimed  unconseioiisly. 

'<  I  hear !  I  obey !  Yet  speak  ^ain.  Repeat  the  leaaoiL 
I  must  learn  it  every  syllable,  so  that  I  shall  not  mistake 
— so  that  I  can  not  fail !" 

<^  Who  are  you  talking  to,  Margaret  7"  asked  the  mother 
anxiously. 

'<  Do  you  not  see  them,  where  they  go  ?  There — fiirougfa 
the  doors  ;  the  open  windows — wrapped  in  shadows,  with 
great  wings  at  their  shoulders,  each  carrying  a  dart  in  hit 
bony  grasp." 

^^  Lord,  have  mercy !  She's  losing  her  senses  again  P* 
and  the  mother  was  about  to  rush  fkom  the  apartmeiit  to 
seek  assistance ;  but  with  the  action,  the  daughter  suddenly 
arose,  wearing  a  look  of  lingular  cabmiess,  and  motioning 
to  the  child,  she  said :  — 

"  Will  you  not  dress  it  for  the  grave  ?" 

*'  I'm  going  about  it  now.  The  poor  lovely  little  crea- 
ture. The  innocent  little  blossom;  We  must  put  it  ia 
white,  Margaret — virgin  white — and  put  white  iowers  in 
its  little  hands  and  on  its  breast,  and  under  its  head»  Oh! 
it  will  look  so  sweet  in  its  little  coffin !" 

<<  God  I  I  should  go  mad  with  all  this !"  exolaioMi  ^ 
daughter.  "  were  it  not  for  that  work  which  is  before  met 
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I  must  be  calm  for  that — calm  aud  storn !  I  must  not 
hear — I  must  not  think — not  feel — lest  I  forget  myself, 
and  the  deed  which  I  have  to  do.  That  oath — that  oath ! 
It  is  sworn  !  It  is  registered  in  heaven,  by  the  fatal  angels 
of  remorse,  and  wrath,  and  vengeance  I" 

And  again,  a  whisper  at  her  ears  repeated : — 
"  For  this,  Margaret,  and  for  this  only,  must  thou  live  ?" 
"  I  must !    I  will !"  she  muttered,  as  it  were  in  reply, 
and  her  eye  glared  upon  the  opened  door,  as  she  heard  a 
voice  and  footsteps  without ;  and  the  thought  smote  her  :- 
*^  Should  it  be  apw !    Come  for  the  sacrifice  I    Ha  !'* 
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CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

THB  PALL  0PON  THB  OOFFIH. 

The  noise  whicb  arrested  the  attention  of  Margaret 
Oooper,  and  kindled  her  features  into  an  ezpressiiHi  of  wild 
and  fiery  ferocity,  was  of  innocent  origin.  The  widow 
Thackeray  was.  the  intruder.  Her  kindness,  sympathyi 
and  unweared  attentions,  so  utterly  in  conflict  with  th^  esti- 
mates  hitherto  made  of  her  heart  and  character,  by  Mrs 
Cooper,  had,  in  some  degree,  disarmed  the  censures  of  that 
excellent  mother,  if  they  had  not  wholly  changed  her  senti- 
ments. She  professed  to  be  very  grateful  to  Thackeray's 
attentions,  and,  without  making  any  profession,  Margaret 
certainly  showed  her  that  she  felt  them.  She  now  only 
pointed  the  widow  to  the  corpse  of  the  child,  in  that  one 
action  telling  to  the  other  all  that  was  yet  unknown.  Then 
she  seated  herself  composedly,  folded  her  hands,  and,  be- 
side the  corpse,  forgot  its  presence,  forgot  the  presence  of 
all — heard  no  voice,  save  that  of  the  assiduous  demon 
whom  nothing  could  expel  from  her  companionship. 

"  Poor  little  thing  I"  murmured  the  widow  Tbackeray, 
as  she  proceeded  to  assist  Mrs.  Cooper  in  decking  it  for  the 
grave. 

The  duty  was  finally  done.  Its  burial  was  appointed  for 
the  morrow. 

A  village  funeral  is  necessarily  an  event  of  some  impcv 
tancc.    The  lack  of  excitements  in  small  communities,  in 
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rests  even  sorrow  and  grief  and  death  with  a  peculiar  inter- 
eat  in  tlio  ejes  of  cariosity.  On  the  present  occasion,  all 
tlie  villagei*s  attended.  The  funeral  itself  might  have  suf- 
ficed to  collect  tliem  with  few  ezoeptions ;  but  now  there 
wasr  a  more  eager  influence  stili,  working  upon  the  gos* 
mppy  moods  of  the  population.  To  see  Margaret  Cooper 
in  her  aflSiction — to  see  that  haughty  spirit  humbled  and 
made  ashamed — was,  wc  fear,  a  motive,  in  the  minds  of 
many,  much  stronger  than  the  ostensible  occasion  might 
have  awakened.  Had  Margaret  been  a  fashionable  woman, 
in  a  great  city,  she  might  have  disappointed  the  vulgar  de-> 
sire,  by  keeping  to  her  chamber.  Nay,  even  according  to 
the  free-and-easy  standards  prevailing  at  Charlemont,  she 
might  have  done  the  same  thing,  and  incurred  no  additional 
scandal. 

It  was,  indeed,  to  the  surprise  of  a  great  many,  that  she 
made  her  appearance.  It  was  still  more  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise— nay,  pious  and  virgin  horror — tliat  she  seemed  to 
betray  neither  grief  nor  shame,  surrounded  as  she  was  by 
all  whom  she  knew,  and  all,  in  particular,  whom,  ia  the 
day  of  her  pride,  she  had  kept  at  a  distanee. 

^^  What  a  brazen  creatui*e !"  whispered  Miss  Jemima 
Parkinson,  an  interesting  spinster  of  thirty-six,  to  Mis« 
Ellen  Broadhurst,  who  was  only  thirty-fotr ;  and  Miss  El- 
lea  whispered  back,  in  reply : — 

^'  She  hasn't  the  slightest  bit  of  shame  I" 

Interesting  virgins!  they  had  come  to  gloat  over  the 
spectacle  of  shame.  To  beliold  the  agonizing  sense  of  de- 
gradation declare  itself  under  the  finger-pointing  scorn  of 
those  who,  perhaps,  were  only  innocent  from  necessity,  and 
Tirtuous  because  of  the  lack  of  the  necessary  attractions  in 
the  eyes  of  lust. 

But  Margaret  Cooper  seemed  quite  as  insensible  to  their 
pi-esence  as  to  their  scorn  and  her  own  shame.  She,  in 
truth,  saw  none  of  them.  She  heard  not  their  voices.  She 
conjectured  none  of  their  comments.    She  had  anticipated 
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all  of  them ;  and  having,  in  oonsequcnoc,  readied  a  paint 
of  iuteasity  in  her  i^ony  which  could  bear  no  addition,  abe 
'  liad  been  reliered  only  by  a  still  more  intense  pasaion,  I7 
which  the  enfeebling  one,  of  mere  eociety,  stood  rebakcd 
and  almost  forgotten. 

They  little  dreamed  the  terrible  thoughts  which  were 
working,  beneath  (hat  stolid  face,  in  that  always  eager- 
working  brain.  They  never  fancied  what  a  terrible  deoKNi 
now  occupied  that  fiery  heart  which  they  supposed  w«a 
wholly  surrendered  to  the  coiisciousness  of  shame.  Could 
they  have  heard  that  voice  of  the  fiend  whispering  in  her 
oars,  while  they  whispered  to  one  another — heard  his  ter? 
rible  exhortations — Iieard  her  no  less  terrible  replies— r 
they  would  liave  ahrunk  away  in  horror,  and  felt  fear  rather 
than  exultation. 

Margaret  Ooo|>er  was  iaaensible  to  all  that  they  could 
say  or  do.  She  knew  them  well — knew  wliat  they  woukl 
say,  and  feel,  and  do ;  but  the  very  extremity  of  her  suficr- 
itig  had  plaoed  it  out  of  their  power  any  longer  to  mortify 
or  shame. 

Some  few  of  the  villagers  remained  away.  Ned  Hinkley 
and  his  widowed  sister  were  abseut  (i*om  the  house,  tiiongk 
they  occupied  obscure  places  in  the  church  when  the  fe- 
nei*alproceaaion  took  place.  An  honorable  pity  kept  them 
from  meeting  the  eyes  of  the  poor  slmmo^tricken  but  not 
shame-showing  woman. 

And  Margaret  followed  the  little  corpse  to  its  quiet  n^k 
in  the  village  graveyard.  In  tliat  simple  regi<Hi  the  pnv 
cession  was  wholly  on  foot ;  and  she  walked  behind  the 
cjffin  as  firmly  as  if  she  knew  not  what  it  held.  Tliere 
was  a  single  shiver  tliat  passed  oyer  her  fi-ame,  as  the 
hmvy  clods  fell  upon  the  coflin-lid — but  that  was  all ;  and 
when  her  mothei^  and  the  widow  Tliackeray  took  each  of 
them  one  of  her  arms,  and  led  her  away  from  the  gwre, 
and  home,  she  went  quietly^  calmly,  it  would  seem,  and 
with  as  firm  a  step  as  ever  I 
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"  She  lias  not  a  bit  of  feeling !''  said  Miss  Jemima  to  Miss 
Ellen. 

"  That's  always  the  caBe  with  yonr  very  smart  women," 
was  the  reply.  "  It's  all  head  with  'em ;  there's  no  lieart 
They  can  talk  fine  tilings  about  death,  and  sorrow,  and 
affliction,  but  it's  talk  only.  They  don't  feel  what  they 
Bay." 

Ned  Hinkley  had  a  justor  notion  of  the  state  of  the  poor 
victim — of  her  failings  and  her  sensibilities,  her  equal 
strength  and  weakness. 

"  Now,"  said  he  to  his  sister,  "  there's  a  burning  volcano 
in  that  woman's  heart,  that  will  tear  her  some  day  to  pieces. 
For  all  that  coldness,  and  calmness,  and  statelincss,  her 
brain  is  on  fire,  and  her  heart  ready  for  a  convulsion.  Her 
thoughts  now,  if  she  thinks  at  all,  are  all  desperate.  She's 
going  through  a  very  hell  upon  earth  I  Wlien  you  think 
of  her  pride — and  she's  just  as  proud  now  as  the  devil 
himself — her  misfortune  hasn't  let  her  down — only  made 
her  more  fierce — you  wonder  that  she  lets  herself  l)e  seen ; 
you  wonder  that  she  lives  at  all.  I  only  wonder  that  she 
Iiasn't  thrown  herself  from  the  rocks  and  into  the  lake. 
She'll  do  it  yet,  I'm  a-thinking. 

"  And  just  so  she  always  was.  I  knew  her  long  ago. 
She  once  told  me  she  was  afraid  of  nothing — would  do  as 
she  pleased — she  could  dare  anything!  From  that  mo- 
ment I  saw  she  wasn't  the  girl  for  Bill  Hiukloy.  I  told 
him  so,  but  he  was  so  crazy  after  lier,  he'd  liear  to  nothing. 
A  woman — a  young  woman — a  mere  girl  of  fifteen — boast- 
ing that  she  can  dare  and  do  things  that  would  set  any 
woman  in  a  shiver  I  I  tell  you  what,  sis,  the  woman  that's 
bolder  than  her  sex  is  always  in  danger  of  falling  from  the 
rocks.  She  gets  such  a  conceit  of  her  mind,  that  the  devil 
is  always  welcome.  Her  heart,  after  that,  stands  no  sort 
of  chance ! 

"Protect  me,  say  I,  from  all  that  class  of  women  that 
pride  themselves  on  their  strongmindedness !    They  get 

19* 
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insolent  upon  U.  They  ihink  that  mind  can  do  ererjlhing. 
They  Vo.  80  vain,  that  they  never  can  see  tlie  danger,  even 
when  it's  yawuhig  at  their  feet.  A  woman's  never  safe  un- 
less she's  scary  of  herself,  and  mistrusts  herself,  and  never 
lets  her  thoughts  and  fancies  get  from  under  a  tight  rciu 
of  prudence.  For,  after  all,  the  passions  will  have  their 
way  some  day,  and  then  what's  the  use  of  the  mind  ?  I 
tell  you,  sis,  that  the  passions  are  bom  deaf — they  never 
listen  to  any  argument. 

"  But  I'm  sorry  for  her — God  knows  I'm  sorry  for  her  I 
I'd  give  all  I'm  worth  to  have  a  fair  shot  or  clip  at  that 
rascal  Stevens.  Brother  Stevens !  Ain't  it  monstrous,  now, 
that  a  sheep's  cover  should  be  all  that's  sufficient  to  give 
the  wolf  freedom  in  the  flock? — that  you've  only  to  say, 
^  This  is  a  brother — a  man  of  God' — and  no  proof  is  asked  I 
nobody  questions  1  The  blind,  beastly,  bigoted,  blathering 
blockheads  I  I  feel  veiy  much  like  setting  off  straight,  and 
licking  John  Hinkley,  though  he's  my  own  uncle,  within  an 
inch  of  his  life!  He  and  John  Gross — the  old  fools  who 
are  so  eager  to  impose  their  notions  of  religion  upon  every- 
body, that  anybody  may  impose  upon  them — they  two  have 
destroyed  this  poor  young  ci*eature.  It's  at  their  door,  in 
part,  this  crime,  and  this  ruiii !  I  feel  it  in  my  heart  to 
lick  'em  both  out  of  their  breeches  1 

^'  Yet,  as  I'm  a  living  sinner,  theyll  stand  up  in  the  con« 
grcgation,and  exhort  about  this  poor  girl's  misfortune,  just 
as  if  they  were  not  to  blame  at  all  who  brought  the  wulf 
into  the  farmyard !  They'll  talk  about  her  sins,  and  not  a 
word,  to  themselves  or  anybody  else,  about  their  own  sta- 
pidities  I  I  feel  it  in  my  heart  to  lather  both  of  them  right 
away!" 

The  sister  said  little,  and  sorrowfully  walked  on  in  si- 
lence homeward,  listening  to  the  fierce  denunciations  of 
Ned  Hinkley.  Ned  was  affected,  or,  rather,  he  showed  his 
sympathies,  in  a  manner  entirely  his  own.  He  was  so  much 
for  fight,  that  he  totally  forgot  his  fiddle  that  night,  and 
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amaded  himself  by  putting  his  two  ^^  barking-pups''  iti  order 
— getting  them  ready,  as  he  said,  ^^  in  case  he  ever  should 
get  a  crack  at  Brother  Stevens  !'* 

The  cares  of  the  child's  burial  over,  and  the  crowd  dis* 
persod,  the  cottage  of  the  widow  Cooper  was  once  more 
abandoned  to  the  cheerlessness  and  wo  within.  Very  dis- 
mal was  the  night  of  that  day  to  the  two,  tlie  foolish  mother 
and  wretched  daughter,  as  they  sat  brooding  together,  in 
deep  silence,  by  the  light  of  a  feeble  candle.  The  mother 
rocked  a  while  in  her  easy-chair.  The  daughter,  hands 
clasped  in  her  lap,  sat  watching  the  candlelight  in  almost 
idiotic  vacancy  of  gase.  At  length  she  stood  up  and  spoke 
— slowly,  deliberately,  and  apparently  in  as  calm  a  mood 
as  she  had  ever  felt  in  all  her  life : — 

^*  We  must  leave  this  place,  mother.  We  must  go  hence 
—to-morrow  if  we  can." 

**  €k>  ? — leave  this  place  T  I  want  to  know  why  f  I'm 
sure  we're  very  comfortable  here.  I  can't  be  going  just 
when  you  please,  and  leaving  all  my  company  and  friends." 

"  Friends  !'* 

*' Yes,  friends  !*  There's  the  widow  Thackeray — and 
there's—'* 

.  ^^  And  how  long  is  it  since  Mrs.  Thackeray  was  such  a 
dear  friend,  mother?"  asked  the  daughter,  with  ill-sup* 
pressed  scorn. 

^*  No  matter  how  long :  she's  a  good  friend  now.  She's 
not  so  foolidh  as  she  used  to  be.  She's  grown  good ;  she's 
got  religion  ;  and  I  don't  consider  what  she  was.  No!-— 
I'm  willing—" 

'*  Pshaw,  mother!  tell  me  nothing  of  your  friendships. 
You*lI  find,  wherever  you  go,  as  many  friends  as  you  please, 
valued  quite  as  much  as  Mrs.  Tliackeray." 

**  Well,  I  do  say,  Margaret,  it's  very  ungrateful  of  you 
to  speak  so  disrespectfully  of  Mrs.  Thackeray,  after  all  her 
kindness  and  attention." 
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"  I  do  not  speak  didrcspectTuIIy  of  Mrs.  Thackeray.  I 
never  did  jBpeak  ill  of  her,  even  when  it  was  your  farorita 
practice  to  do  so.  I  only  speak  ot  year  newly-acquired 
appreciation  of  her.  But  tliis  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
I  repeat,  mother,  we  can  not  remain  here.  I  will  depart, 
whetlier  you  resolve  to  go  or  not.  I  can  not,  I  will  not, 
exist  anotlier  week  in  Gharlemouf 

"  And  wliere  would  yon  go  ?'* 

^^  Back — back  to  that  old  fhrm,  from  which  yon  brought 
me  in  evil  hour !  It  is  poor,  obscure,  profitless,  misougfat, 
unseen :  it  will  give  me  a  shelter — it  may  bring  me  peace. 
I  must  have  solitude  for  a  season  ;  I  must  sleep  for  months." 

^^  Sleep  for  months !   La  me,  diild^  what  a  notion's  that  !^ 

<'  No  matter — thither  let  us  go.  I  seem  to  see  it,  stretch 
ing  out  its  hands,  and  imploring  us  to  come.'' 

^^  Bless  me,  Margaret!  a  farm  stretehing  out  its  hands! 
Why,  you're  in  a  dream  I" 

^^  Don't  wake  me,  then  t  Better  I  should  so  dream ! 
Thither  I  go.  It  is  fortunate  that  you  have  not  been  able 
to  sell  it.  It  is  a  mercy  that  it  still  remains  to  us.  It  was 
my  childhood's  home.  Would  it  could  again  receive  me  as 
a  child!  It  will  cover  my  bead  for  a  while,  at  least,. and 
that  is  something.  We  must  leave  this  place.  Here  every 
thing  offends  me — every  spot,  every  lace,  every  look,  cve-y 
gesture." 

**  It's  impossible,  Mai^rct ! — ** 

^^  What !  you  suppose  it  an  honorable  distinction,  do  yon, 
when  Uie  folks  here  point  to  your  daughter,  and  say — ha ! 
lia ! — listen  what  they  say !  It  is  the  language  of  compli- 
ment! They  are  doing  me  honor,  with  tongue  and  finger! 
Repeat,  mother ;  toll  me  what  they  say — for  it  evidently 
gives  you  great  pleasure." 

"O  Margaret!  Margaret! — " 

"  You  understand,  do  you  ?  Wdl,  then,  we  go.  We 
can  not  depart  too  soon.  If  I  stay  here,  I  madden !  And  I 
must  not  madden.    I  have  something  which  needs  be  doM 
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«^w1iieh  must  be  dono.    It  is  an  oadi !  an  oath  in  IieaTeii ! 
The  child  was  a  witness.     Slio  lieard  all — evory  syllable  T' 

"  What  all  ?  what  did  you  hear  ?" 

*'  No  matter  I  I'm  sworn  to  be  secrete  But  you  shall 
hear  in  time*  Wo  have  no  time  for  it  now.  It  is  a  very 
hMig  story.  And  we  must  now  be  packing.  Yes,  we  must 
go.    /must  go,  at  least.    Shall  I  go  alone ?" 

^^  But  you  will  not  leave  your  motheri  Margaret  1" 

'^Fatlier  and  motlier — all  will  I  leave,  in  obedience  to 
tltat  oath.  Believe  me  or  not,  mother — go  with  me  or  not 
—still  I  go.    Perhaps  it  is  better  that  I  should  go  alone.'' 

The  strong  will  naturally  swayed  tlie  feeUer,  as  it  had 
ever  done  before.  The  mother  submitted  to  an  arrangement . 
which  she  had  not  the  resolution  to  oppose.  A  few  days 
were  devoted  to  neccssaiy  arrangements,  and  then  tl>ey  left 
Charlemout  for  ever.  Margaret  Cooper  looked  not  once 
behind  Uicm  as  they  travei*sed  the  lonely  hills  looking  down 
upon  the  village — tliose  veiy  hills  from  which,  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  story,  the  treacherous  Alfred  Stevens  and  his 
simple  uncle  beheld  the  lovely  little  settlement.  She  reo- 
ogfitsed  the  very  spot,  as  they  drove  over  it,  where  Steveiis 
first  encountered  her,  and  the  busy  demon  at  her  ears  whis* 
pei-ed: — 

^^  It  was  here !    Ton  remember !" 

And  she  clinched  her  teeth  finnly  together,  even  though 
she  shuddered  at  her  memories ;.  and  she  renewed  Iter  oath 
to  the  demon,  who,  thereupon,  kept  her  company  the  rest  of 
tlio  journey,  till  she  reached  the  ancient  and  obscure  farm- 
stead in  which  she  was  born. 

^^  She  retired,''  says  the  rude  chronicle  from  which  we 
have  lx>rrowod  many  of  tlie  materials  for  tliis  sombre  his- 
tory, ^'  to  a  romantic  little  fapn  in  ,  there  to  speud  in 
seclusion,  witli  her  aged  mother  and  a  few  servants^  the 
remainder  of  her  days." 

Our  simple  chronicler  takes  too  much  for  granted.  Marw 
garet  Cooper  retired  with  no  such  purpose.    She  had  pur- 
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poses  entirely  at  conflict  with  any  idea  of  repose  or  qniet 
She  thought  nothing  of  the  remainder  of  lier  days.  Her  moth* 
er  was  not  so  aged  but  that  she  could  still  think,  six  months 
afterward,  of  the  reported  marriage  of  the  widow  lliack- 
eray  with  repining,  and  with  the  feeling  of  one  who  tliinks 
that  she  has  suffered  neglect  and  injustice  at  the  hands  of 
the  world.  Touching  the  romance  of  the  ancient  fannstead, 
we  are  more  modestly  content  to  describe  it  as  sterile,  lone- 
ly, and  unattracttTO ;  its  obscurity  offering,  for  the  present, 
its  chief  attractions  to  our  desolate  heroine,  and  the  t me 
occasion  for  that  deep  disgust  with  which  her  amiable 
mother  beheld  it 

Our  chronicle  of  Gharlemont  is  ended.  Wo  have  no 
further  object  or  interest  within  its  precincts.  Williain 
Hinkley  is  gone,  no  one  knows  whither,  followed  by  his 
adopted  father,  th^  retired  lawyer,  whose  sensibilities  were 
fatal  to  his  success.  It  was  not  long  before  Ned  Biukley 
and  his  widowed  sister  found  it  their  policy  to  depart  also, 
seeking  superior  objects  in  another  county ;  and  at  this  mo* 
ment  Gharlemont  is  an  abandoned  and  deserted  region. 
It  seemed  to  decline  fVom  the  moment  when  the  cruel  catas- 
trophe occurred  which  precipitated  Margaret  Cooper  from 
her  pride  of  place.  Beautiful  as  the  village  appeared  at 
tiie  opening  of  our  legend,  it  was  doomed  to  as  rapid  a  decay 
as  growth.    *^  Something  ails  it  now — the  spot  is  cursed !" 

But  owr  history  does  not  finally  conclude  with  the  fate 
of  Gharlemont.  That  chronicle  is  required  now  to  give 
place  to  another,  in  which  we  propose  to  take  up  the  sun- 
dered clues,  and  reunite  them  in  a  fresh  progress.  We 
shall  meet  some  of  the  old  parties  once  more,  in  new  sitna- 
tions.  We  shall  again  meet  witli  Margaret  Cooper,  in  a 
new  guise,  under  other  aspects,  but  still  accompanied  by 
her  demon — still  inspired  by  her  secret  oath — still  glow- 
ing with  all  the  terrible  memories  of  the  past — still  lllbo^ 
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ing  with  unhallowed  pride ;  and  still  destined  tor  a  dark 
catastrophe.  Onr  scene,  however,  lies  in  another  region,  to 
"wliich  the  reader,  who  has  thus  far  kept  pace  with  our  prog 
ress,  is  entreated  still  to  accompany  us.  The  chronicle  of » 
"  Charlemont**  will  find  its  fitting  sequel  in  that  of  "  Beau- 
cnAMPE"— known  pi-overbially  as  **The  Kentucky  Tea- 

GEDY." 
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AaXUi.  JOUKNAL. 

Semt  on  receipt  of  price,  charges  prepaid^  hy 
A.   C   ARMSTRONG   &   SON,  7x4  Broadway,  New  ToA 


CHOICI   STANDARD  WORKS. 

■■  I  — - —  < 

THE  MOST  ELEGANT  EDITION  PUBLISHED 

GIBLES  UIB'S  llOIFlBTE  WOIS, 

Indudins:  ELIA  and  ELIANA  (the  last  containinsT  the  hitherto 

uncollected  writings  of  Chaiies  Lamb),  corrected  and 

rerised,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life  hy  Sir  Thomas 

Noon  Talfoard^  and  a  fine  Portrait  on  SteeL 

5  Vols.,  Cr.  8vo»  Clo.  Pucb,  $3.75  per  sit.  (Reduced  noic  #7.50.) 

With  a  volmme  of  Letters  and  Essays  collected  for  this  HUtian  hy  the 
industry  of,  and  arranged  with  mmch  taste  and  skill  h^J-  -^-  BABSON^ 
£sj.  t  of  Boston,  "  w£f  literally  knows  Lamb  hy  heart  J^^ 

In  Mr.  Babson's  preface  to  this  additional  volume,  he  says : 
"  Other  writers  may  have  more  readers,  bat  none  have  so  many  trae» 
hearty,  enthusiastic  admirers  as  he.  *  *  *  With  all  lovers  and  ap- 
predators  of  true  wit,  genuine  hnmor,  fine  fancy,  beautiful  imaginatioa 
and  exquisite  pathos,  he  is  a  prodigious  favorite.  Indeed,  there  is  some- 
thing— a  nameless,  indescribable  charm— about  thb  author's  productions 
whidi  captivates  and  enmvishes  his  readers,  and  though  Lamb  f  oxmd 
many  admiring  readers  in  hb  lifetime,  since  his  death  his  fame  and  pop- 
ularity have  increased  greatly.  Tlien  he  was  generally  looked  upon  as 
a  mere  eccentric — a  person  of  more  qnaintness  than  humor,  of  more  od- 
dity than  genius.  Now  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  most  beautiful  and 
original  genius — one  of  the  '  fixed  stars  of  the  literary  system ' — ^whose 
light  will  never  poltf  or  grow  dim,  and  whose  peculiar  brightness  and 
beauty  will  long  be  the  wonder  and  delight  of  many.  •  ♦  '  •  For 
years  I  have  been  hopefully  and  patiently  waiting  for  somebody  to  col- 
lect these  scattered  and  all  but  forgotten  articles  of  Lamb's.  *  •  • 
Without  doubt,  all  genuine  admirers,  all  true  lovers  of  the  gentle,  genial, 
delightful '  Elia,'  to  whom  almost  every  word  of  their  favorite  author's 
inditing  is  *farsed  with  plecuaunce*  will  be  mightily  pleased  with  these 
productions  of  his  inimitable  pen,  NOW  F9ST  coxlected  together." 

As  this  '*SUPERB  EDITION "  of  LAMB'S  WORKS,  In  3  Vols., 
AVERAQNC  NEARLY  800  PACES  IN  EACH  VOLUME,  is  sold  at  the 
EXCEEOINCLY  LOW  PRICE  OF  $3.75  PER  SET  (formerly  pub- 
lishsd  in  5  Vols,  at  $7.90),  the  Publishers  oonfidently  believe  IT 
WILL  COMMEND  ITSELF  TO  ALL  FOR  PERSONAL  USE  AND 

FOR  LIBRARIES.    2. 

Sent  on  fcceipt  of  Jftife,  charges  prepaid,  hy 
Mu  C  ARMSTRONG  ft  SON,  7x4  BroMhray,  New  York. 


CHOICE    »TAMDARD   WOUIf. 

A  ymw  BDiTiosr  or 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CRUSADES. 

j^x>.  ooo-iarTo. 

ZY  EIGHT  PARTS,  WITH  AN  INDEX  OF  47  PACES. 

By  JOSEPH  FRANCOIS  MICHAUD. 


Aad  aPnfiio*  and  flinijIflMf  OhiiilMrliy 

3   Tols^   CKomi  ^ro,   OIoUl      $3.76. 

y  (B^ndinHmlfCml/€xirm^t3^^»oL) 

"The  ability,  diligence  and  faithfulness  with  ivhich  MstSACV 
1i£s  ezecatcd  his  grextt  task  axe  imdispnted,  and  it  Is  to  hb  weU-£Ikd 
Tolumcs  that  all  mast  lesort  forcopiousand  aathentic  factamnd  laminoui 
views  respecting  this  most  fomaatic  and  woadeifnl  period  in  tke  autala 
of  the  worid." 

This  work  has  long  been  oot  of  print,  and  its  zepablication  it  oppcr- 
tnne.  It  nanatcs  verj  fully  and  in  a  ptctartsqae  and  interesting  mannet; 
the  most  striking  episode  in  Enropcan  histoiy,  and  will  add  am  tni'da- 
able  work  to  the  historical  litetataxe  whidi  has  leceady  been  pat  into^ 
hands  of  the  reading  public  in  editions  combining  tonnd  schokriup 
and  reasonnble  prices.  Of  the  first  excellence  as  an  anthority,  fall  of 
romantic  incident,  graphic  in  style,  this  new  edition  of  that  whidi  is  hf 
nnivefsal  consent        ^ 

THE  STANDARD  HISTORY  OF  THE  CRUSADES, 

wHI  have  equal  value  for  the  student  and  general  reader. 


RIVBBSII>E   BMTIOK  OF 

MACAULAY'S    ESSAYS, 

CrftScal,  Historical  and   MisMllan«out.    Wftti  a  BtograpMcal  aai 

Critical  Introduction  from  the  vMtHcnown  pen  of  Mr.  E«  P« 

Wbippla.    3  ¥oU*f  orown  dvo.  Ctoth»  3,0CX)  p^Bm. 

With  a  fine  Portrait  on  SteeU     Price,  (3.75. 

(B0und  im  Half  Calf  extra,  SS  /rr  V0i,) 
In  this  edition  the  essays  hare  been  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
to  that  their  perusal  affords,  so  to  speak,  a  complete  biogmphical  portrait* 
are  of  the  brilliant  aether's  mind.  It  contains  the  pere  text  of  the  eethor 
and  the  eiaet  ponctoation,  orthography,  etc,  of  the  English  editinnSi 

A  very  full  index  (55  pages)  has  been  specially  prepared  for  thb 
edition.  In  this  respect  it  is  superior  to  the  English  edit  ionsj  and  whoCy 
vnlike  any  other  American  edition. 

Sent  ^m  recetpt  of  price ^  ekar^s  prepmd,  if 
A.  C  ARMSTRONG  9l  90N,  7x4  Broadway,  Utw  Teck 


CHPIOB   STAIJDARD  WOKKS. 

A  NEW  EDITION 

OP 

D'lSRAELI'S  COMPLETE  WORKS. 

Edited  by  his  Son,  LORD  BEAGONSFIELD, 

V/ith  a  fint  Portrait  on  Steel.   6  Vob. ,  Crvmt  8ve,  Chti. 


PRICE,  $7.BO  PER  SET.    (Reduced  tFoxn  $18.00.) 

(BtuHtl  in  Hal/  Ct{/  extra,  tj  per  vl,J 


This  Nkw  Edition  op  D'Israeu's  Wokks  Cokpkisbs  . 

THE  CURIOSITIES  OF  LITERATURE,  -         .  3  Volt. 

CALAMITIES  AND  QUARRELS  OF  AUTHORS  AND  MEMOIRS,  t  Vel.' 

AMENITIES  OF  UTERATURE,  SKETCHES  AND  CHARACTERS,  1  VoL 

UTERARY  CHARACTER,  HISTORY  OF  MEN  OF  GENIUS,   •  tVol. 

A  collection  of  literature  which  no  judiciously  selected  library  will 
foil  to  have,  and  no  person  of  literary  taste  and  caltiire  willingly  do 
"without. 

They  are,  in  tmtliy  ^  history  of  literature  and  of  liteiary  men, 
gathered  fiom.  the  writinff*  of  oenturios  and  ftrom  liTinff  anthora, 
philoaophio  and  learned,  yet  easy  and  faecinatfTig. 

The  Cnriotities  of  Litemtnre  treat  of  everything  curious  in  the 

literary  kingdom.  The  formation  of  libraries,  past  and  present,  bibliomaaia,  tha 
odditiaa of  authoo,  their  labors,  aaacdotes^-surrrwn,  loilurot,  eic,  contaiaing  a  valuable 
mass  of  rare  infonnation. 

The  Amealties  of  Literatnre  *'  is  in  a  different  strain,  and  treats  of 

I/uiguage,  tiie  origin  and  growth  of  our  own.  the  diacovery  and  progress  of  the  art  of 
printiiig,  the  growth  of  literature,  its  patrons  followers  and  buiider%  and  of  other 
matters  which  Rave  a  broad  and  general  oearing  upon  die  subject  in  hand.** 

The  CalfttBittot  aad  Qnamlsof  Authors  "  contains  ui  account  of 

•nitbofs*  aU'mtles.  diflicalti«i  and  poverty  as  a  class  *  •  •  teaching  them  their  fiulings 
and  holding  op  the  mirror  tor  those  who  may  be  benefited  by  a  view  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  anoMrs.** 

Littcafy  CtMncter  *'  b  probably  the  most  seardiing  and  distinctxTO 
treatise  of  iis  kind  extant,  made  up,  as  it  in,  from  the  feelings  and  confessions  of  men  of 
genius."  .«_________________^— «_ 

This  NEW  IMPRESSION  of  the  famous  works  of  the  elder 
DMSRAELI,  IN  6  VOLS..  PRICE  $7.50  PER  SET  (formerly 
publithad  in  9  Vols,  at  $15.00),  has  been  aptly  said  to  com* 
prise  the  cream  of  English  Literature  of  Europe  ffom  the  times 
of  Dr.  Johnson  to  our  ovvn,  and  to  constitute  a  whole  library  in 
themselves* 

Smi  0H  reesipi  cf  prict,  chctrget  prepaid^  if 

A.  C  Armstrong  «c  S0K»  7^  Broedwaj»  Hew  Toik. 


OHOICI    STANDARD  WORKS. 

NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION 

OF 

HALLAM'S  COMPLETE  WORKS, 

JFi^A  New  Table  of  Contents  and  Indexes. 

IN  SIX  VOLS..  CROWN.  8V0,  CLOTH. 

PRICE,  $7.60  PER  SET.   (Rsduced  flcom  Ol7.a)J 

(Beundin,  Half  Cmf/exirn,  /j/.-r  vd.J 

< 

This  U>7ABiudg£D  Edition  o?  Halxam's  Wo&ks  Comfkiszs 

The  Constitutional  History  of  England,  2  Vols. 
The  Middle  Ages, MSatBtfEiniB BorlistlsIidilU  101,2  VoU 
Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  2  Vols. 

Reprinted  feom  the  Last  London  Edition,  Rsvisbd 
AND  Corrected  by  ths  Author. 


Macattlay.  in  his  famoas  estimate  of  Hallam,  says :  **  Mr.  Rallaa 
is.  oa  the  whole,  far  better  qualified  than  any  other  writer  of  our  time 
for  the  office  which  he  has  nndertaken.  He  has  great  industry  and  great 
acateness.  His  knowledge  is  extensire.  varioas.  and  prolbvnd.  Hb  mmd 
i3  equally  distinguished  by  the  amplitude  ^f  its  grasp,  and  by  the  delicacy 
of  its  tact.  His  speculations  have  none  of  that  yagoeness  wfaidi  b  the 
common  fault  of  political  philosophy.  On  the  oontxmry,  they  are 
strikingly  practical,  and  teach  us  not  only  the  general  rule,  trat  the  mode 
of  applying  it  to  solve  particular  cases.  . «  •  •  Mr.  HaOaa*s 
work  is  eminently  judicial.  Its  whole  spirit  is  that  of  the  Bench,  cot 
that  of  the  Bar.  He  sums  up  with  a  calm,  steady  impartiality,  tumbg 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  glossing  over  nothing,  ezaggoatinf 
nothing,  while  the  advocates  on  both  sides  are  alternately  biting  their  I91 
to  hear  their  conflicting  misstatements  and  sophism  exposod,** 


This  -STANDARD  EDITION"  of  HALUM'S  WORKS, 
in  6  Vols..  AVERAGES  NEARLY  800  PAGES  IN  EACH 
VOL.  and  it  sold  at  $7.50  PER  SET  (formerly  published 
in  10  Vols,  at  $17.50.) 

Sent  on  rtceipt  cf  prici%  ekargis  pnpaid,  fy 
A.  C  ARMSTRONG  &  SON,  724  Broadwaj,  New  TodE. 

3<> 


The  borrower  must  return  this  item  on  or  before 
the  last  date  stamped  below.  If  another  user 
places  a  recall  for  this  item,  the  borrower  will 
be  notified  of  the  need  for  an  earlier  return. 

Non-receipt  of  overdue  notices  does  not  exempt 
the  borrower  from  overdue  fines. 


Harvard  College  Widener  Library 
Cambridge,  MA  02138        617-495-2413 


